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PREFACE 


To THE FIRST EDITION. 


In undertaking this edition of Faust I was actuated chiefly by a 
desire to promote the study of the poem as a whole. It is not the 
place here to discuss the misconception which has prevailed so 
long, and to some extent still prevails, concerning the Second 
Part of Goethe’s masterpiece. Enough that it zs a misconception 
to regard it as a mass of riddles, allegories and deep abstractions 
requiring some sort of occult wisdom for their ‘ interpretation.’ It 
is a mistake, too, to regard it as in any sense a senile afterthought, 
or as the product of decadent poetic powers, or as uninteresting. 
Let it not be supposed, either, that these sweeping statements of 
mine are only the confident proclamations of a new mystagogue who 
thinks that Ze has found the key. For the simple truth is that no 
key and no special order of intelligence are needed. The Second 
Part of Faust, to be sure, is not literature for children, or for the 
weak-minded, or for the very indolent, but — neither is the First 
Part. I only wish to urge here that any one who reads and enjoys 
the First Part (by which I mean the whole First Part and not simply 
the love story), should be able to read and enjoy the Second Part 
also. If he fails at first, his failure will be due probably to one of 
three causes: either he lacks interest in some of the large ideas 
that interested the maturer Goethe; or he has not made himself 
sufficiently at home in that dream-world of tradition which underlies 
the Faust-drama, or, possibly his vision has been obfuscated by one 


or more of those well-meaning but misguided persons whom the 
(i) 
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late Friedrich Vischer called allegorische Erklarungsphilister. In 
any of these cases let him first correct the personal difficulty —a 
thing not hard to do— and then let him read the Second Part of 
Faust as he reads other good poetry: with a free play of intelli- 
gence to respond to its infinite suggestiveness, but without ever 
imagining that the text is a Chinese puzzle. Doing so he will find 
that he has gained a permanent source of high enjoyment — enjoy- 
ment of akind (if his experience is at all like my own) that he 
will soon come to prefer greatly to that derivable from the painful 
tragedy of sin and suffering with which the First Part closes. 

As to the animating spirit of my work it is needless to speak at 
length; that will appear best from the work itself. I have wrought 
as a philologist and a lover of definiteness. Taking for granted 
the fascinating power of Faust I have made it my aim to contribute 
to the understanding of it rather than to inculcate any particular 
views with regard to it. I have not been troubled by the solicitude 
one sometimes hears of in these days, that preoccupation with 

philological details, i. e., the attempt to get accurate knowledge of 
the particular matter in hand, could by any possibility in the long 
run injure the philosophical and esthetic appreciation of the whole. 
On the other hand a multitude of warning examples made it both 
easy and necessary to keep in mind the dangers that arise from 
importing one’s own ‘ philosophy’ into the poem in advance of a 
careful historical study of its genesis and a thorough philological 
mastery of the text. 

My text aims to be an exact reprint of the Weimar edition. I 
hesitated somewhat about the use of the official spelling, but 
decided not to introduce it. I do not see how it is possible to 
devise sounder principles for the recension of Goethe’s text than 
are those adopted by the Weimar editors. To depart from these 
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principles in the matters of spelling and punctuation would have 
been opening the door to subjective caprice without accomplishing 
any discernible good whatever. 

I have of course endeavored to profit by the labors of preceding 
editors, critics and expounders, of whom a list of the more impor- 
tant will be found in an appendix. In dealing with a subject like 
Faust, about which such mountains of literature exist, it is, in 
general, possible to attain originality only at the expense of either 
truth, usefulness or importance ; and my aim has been to be useful 
rather than to seem acute or learned. I have, however, from first 
to last tried to work independently, i. e., to go to first-hand sources 
of information and derive from them my knowledge and my 
impressions. In the notes I have as a rule avoided controversy 
and the rehearsal and discussion of conflicting views. My method 
has been to form my opinion from the data, then to read what the 
various commentators have to say, changing my own opinion where 
necessary, and then to present my final conclusion without argu- 
ment. In dealing with matters of fact which I could verify I have 
not always been particular to name the writer who first called my 
attention to the primary source of information, but have proceeded, 
like most of my predecessors, on the Roman maxim quod bene dic- 
tum est meum est. On the other hand, in dealing with matters of 
opinion, or of fact that I could not verify, I have endeavored 
always to acknowledge all real obligation. Everywhere I have 
essayed the utmost brevity consistent with a satisfactory treatment 
of real difficulties. I have tried to waste no words in trivial, 
obvious or useless comment. Citations possessing only a curious 
or erudite interest, but not needed for scientific illustration, have 
not been admitted. I have also avoided any attempt to do the 
work of an etymological dictionary or a historical grammar. 
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According to my conceptions the one great purpose of the editor’s 
notes to a classic should be to help the reader enter more perfectly 
than he otherwise might into the thought and feeling of the author. 
Philological lore which would have been news to the author and 
does not contribute to a proper understanding of the author’s 
meaning, is, in general, out of place and entitled to no better name 
than pedantry. The rule is, however, subject to this limitation: 
peculiarities of diction, which pertain to the author’s individual 
style (the style is the man), may properly be made the subject of 
brief philological comment for the purpose of giving the reader, so 
far as may be, the author’s exact point of view. 


CALVIN THOMAS. 
ANN ARBOR, MICH., August, 1892. 


PREFACE TO THE THIRD EDITION. 


In revising my edition of Faust for the second time, after a 
lapse of fourteen years (a second edition was published in 1898), I 
have tried to work into it the sure gains of recent scholarship, and 
to do so without changing the essential character of the book. It 
was designed from the outset for the student — the able, advanced, 
ambitious student — making his first acquaintance with Goethe’s 
great poem. I wished to be really helpful to such a person, rather 
than to win the encomiums of the Goethe-Forscher. The fruitage of 
the study of Faust is to realize it with the imagination and feel it 
with the soul. But first the text must be understood, and it is only 
there that a commentator can really be of much use. Critics whom 
I esteem have taxed me with being too matter-of-fact, and one of 
them tempers warm praise with the imputation of an efwas nüch- 
terne Geistesrichtung. But this I deem a merit. No keen student 
of great poetry was ever very much helped by a commentator’s 
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Quam mirabile! Who wants to visit the Parthenon with an effu- 
sive guide at his elbow telling him what to admire? 

I have not found it necessary to rewrite the Introduction or to 
make many changes in it. On the whole it has stood the test of 
time and served its purpose very well. By rewriting I could cer- 
tainly have made it different, but there was no reason to think that 
I could make it better for the purposes of the student. On the other 
hand, I Aave rewritten a good part of the commentary. There were 
some mistakes — not very many — to be corrected. Here and there 
a note was superfluous or liable to be misunderstood. In a number 
of cases, like that of enchetresin naturae in line 1940, discoveries 
had been made. In still others I was in duty bound to indicate the 
nature and scope of disputed questions and to supply references 
for the study of them. And then there was the subject of parallel 
citations, which constitute a salient feature of some recent com- 
mentaries. A scholar with time on his hands can soon fill a big 
note-book with quotations from ancient and modern authors which 
have a more or less striking resemblance to passages in Faust. 
There is simply no end to that sort of thing. But shall the erudite 
collector dump the contents of his note-book into a commentary on 
Faust? I donot think it best. Unless sternly held in check the 
commentator’s Cztatenwut soon becomes a distracting annoyance, 
instead of a help, to the student of poetry. A citation will always 
be in order if it throws light on a real and specific difficulty, or sug- 
gests the provenience of an expression; but not if it merely shows 
that different authors have had similar thoughts or expressed them- 
selves in similar language. In dealing with this problem my prin- 
ciple has been to sow with the hand, not with the sack. 

It is, however, undeniable that Goethe’s language in Faust was 
strongly influenced here and there by his reading in out-of-the-way 
books. Wherever an influence of this kind has been clearly made 
out by the researches of scholars I have tried to make room in the 
Notes for the apposite matter ; a certain number of suggestive cita- 
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tions that were either too long or too inconclusive to be incorpor- 
ated in the Notes have been assembled in a new appendix. 
Finally I call attention to my entirely new Bibliography in Ap- 
pendix I. It has been prepared with great care, and ought, I should 
think, to prove useful. 
C. T. 


NEw YORK, January, 1912. 


INTRODUCTION. 


I. 


PRELIMINARY REMARKS UPON FAUST AND THE STUDY OF FAUST. 


IT was as early as 1769 that the mind of Goethe, then a youth 
of twenty, began to be haunted by the figure of the old magician 
Dr. Faust. During his sojourn at Strassburg, in 1770-1, he con- 
ceived the idea of a Faust-drama. Two or three years later he 
put pen to his work, little thinking,as he did so, that this particular 
poetic project would be the great task of a long lifetime, and would 
leave his hands some sixty years hence as the masterpiece of his 
country’s poetry. 

The general conception of the proposed drama, he tells us, lay 
clear in his mind at an early date; but from the first his procedure 
was unmethodical. The legend yielded, or could be made to 
yield, a hint for every mood: poetry, pathos, humor, satire, hocus- 
pocus — all were there. And so he worked in a desultory way, 
writing a passage here and a passage there, now a soliloquy, now 
a song, and again a bit of dialogue or a succession of dialogues, 
according as he had caught the vision of this or that interesting 
situation. Thus, without concern for acts or for a logical develop- 
ment of his plan, he allowed his work to take shape in a series of 
pictures, leaving the intervals to be filled in by the imagination. 
In this way a number of pictures (we may call them ‘ scenes’) had 
been written down previous to his settlement at Weimar in Novem- 
ber, 1775. 

Then came a period in which the temper and circumstances of 
the poet were unfavorable to the continuation of the work. In 
1788-9 a little more was written, and a part of the scenes on 
hand were revised for publication. These appeared in 1790 under 


(vil) 
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the title of Faust. Ein Fragment. In 1797 the task was again 
resumed and during the next four years it made considerable prog- 
ress. The work done at this time consisted partly in the writing 
of new scenes, partly in the revision and expansion of scenes 
already written but not published, and the welding of this new 
matter to the scenes of the published Fragment. During this 
process Goethe discovered that he could not complete his design 
within the limits of a single drama and so decided to publish, 
provisionally, a First Part. This First Part, still far from contain- 
ing all that he had then written on the Faust-theme, appeared in 
1808 under. the title Der Tragödie Erster Theil. 

Then ensued a long period of stagnation. At last, in 1825, 
Faust was again taken up to become, now, its author’s chief occu- 
pation during his remaining years. The work done at this time 
was similar to that of 1797-1801, save that the proportion of 
entirely new matter added was much greater. Goethe died in 
March, 1832. The Second Part of Faust appeared in 1833. 

The production that came into existence in this way holds a 
unique position in literature, there being nothing of its own kind 
with which to compare it. As a serious dramatic poem based on a 
tragical story and leading up to the death of its hero, it was called 
by Goethe a ‘tragedy,’ though the ordinary canons of tragedy do 
not, in the main, apply to it. On account of the magnitude of its 
scope it is often compared with the Divine Comedy of Dante. In 
some respects it resembles a medieval ‘mystery.’ But whatever 
it be called and however opinions may differ with respect to this or 
that detail, it is beyond question the most important monument of 
German poetry. No other is so much quoted by German writers, 
so much discussed by German scholars, so vitally related to the 
intellectual life of the new Germany.* Nor is it simply a national 





* Egelhaaf, Grundsüge der deutschen Litteraturgeschichte, p. 112, speaks of Faust as 
% das Werk, ohne das unser Volk seine Kultur, der Einzelne sein eigenes Geistesleben 
sich kaum denken kann.” 
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poem. In, proportion as the genius of Goethe has of late won 
universal recognition, so Faust, as the most complete revelation of 
his mind and art, has become a world-classic whose power is felt 
everywhere by ‘ those that know.’ 

On account of this exceptional character the study of Faust is a 
difficult and peculiar study. The poem contains but little of 
abstruse thought— for Goethe was no ‘ metaphysician,’— but it 
does take us sooner or later into almost every conceivable sphere 
of human interest. Thus the philological reading of the text with 
its peculiarities of form and expression, its folk-lore and antiquities, 
its reminiscences of reading and observation, its frequent excursions 
into unfamiliar regions of thought, feeling and poetic vision, con- 
stitutes a task to which modern literature since Dante offers no 
parallel. And when the difficulties of the text are overcome, then 
there is the poem as an entirety. In a very real and important 
sense it has unity, and so must be studied as an artistic whole. At 
the same time it is by no means free from incongruities. More- 
over, owing partly to its slow and desultory genesis, partly also to 
the very nature of the subject and of the poet’s plan, different por- 
tions differ greatly in matter and style and in the kind of appeal 
they make to the reader’s interest. The comprehension of these 
various parts, both in themselves and in their relation to the 
whole, is an important part of the study. 

But the essential character of Faust is its symbolism, which pre- 
sents living issues of modern culture in a setting of old popular 
legend. To acquire a right feeling for this symbolism, so as to 
make of it neither too much nor too little, so as to get out of the 
poem in the reading just what its author put into it, no less and no 
more, this is what is hardest and at the same time most vitally 
important. To aid here is the chief purpose of this Introduction. 
This object will be attained best, however, not by discussing sym- 
bolism in the abstract, but by describing minutely the genesis of 
the poem. To know what Goethe put into Faust we must study 
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the origin of its different portions in connection with his contem« 
porary moods and experiences. To understand the poetic artist we 
must first know the man thoroughly and then — watch him at his 
work. This is simply to follow his own well-known rule: 


Wer den Dichter will verftehen 
Muß in Dichters Lande gehen. 


A famous passage from Dichtung und Wahrheit will serve as a 
convenient starting-point. In speaking of his firstintimacy with 
Herder at Strassburg, which began in September, 1770, Goethe 
writes : 


‘Most carefully I hid from him my interest in certain subjects 
that had taken root with me and were now little by little trying to 
develop themselves into poetic forms. These were Göfz von Ber- 
lichingen and Faust... The significant puppet-play legend of the 
latter echoed and buzzed in many tones within me. I too had drifted 
about in all knowledge and early enough had been brought to feel 
the vanity of it. I too had made all sorts of experiments in life 
and had always come back more unsatisfied and more tormented. 
I was now carrying these things, like many others, about with me 
and delighting myself with them in lonely hours, but without writ- 
ing anything down. Especially, however, I hid from Herder my 
mystic-cabbalistic chemistry and what pertained to it, though I 
was still fond of busying myself with it in secret in order to develop 
it into a more consistent form than that in which it had come to 
me.’ * 


This passage calls fora retrospect in two directions. First we 
must see what that ‘ puppet-play legend’ was that had so impressed 
Goethe in his youth. Then we must inquire into those personal 
experiences which led him to see in Faust a symbol of himself. 


® Werke, XXVII., 320. References to Goethe’s works are to the Weimar edition. 
Werke means the ‘ works’ proper, or first ‘ Abtheilung’ of the edition; Maturwissen- 
schaftliche Schriften the second, Tagebücher the third, Briefe the fourth. Occasionally 
the Hempel edition, Werke, H., is referred to. 
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II. 


THE DATA OF THE LEGEND, 


The puppet-play referred to by Goethe was an outgrowth of an 
earlier popular drama performed by actors of flesh and blood. 
This popular Faust-drama made its appearance about the beginning 
of the seventeenth century, but in order to understand its charac- 
ter we must go still further back to the origin of the Faust-legend 
itself. 

Of the actual personage whose life gave rise to the legend very 
little is known that is not matter of hearsay or of superstitious 
credulity. Modern scholars are well agreed, however, on the 
strength of several notices found in the writings of men who 
claim to have known Dr. Faust, that there was a man of that name 
who went about Germany in the first half of the sixteenth century 
and passed himself off on credulous people as a great magician. 
Philip Begardi, a physician who published an /nder Sanitatis at 
Worms in 1539, speaks of Faust in this work as a notorious charla- 
tan who had travelled about the country ‘a few years ago,’ calling 
himself Shilosophus philosophorum, etc., and cheating people out of 
their money by fortune-telling, necromancy, magical healing and 
the like. Begardi was acquainted with many people who had been 
deluded by Faust’s large promises and small performance.* 

In an age when every one believed in magic it was natural that 
people should soon begin to credit Faust with actually doing the 
kind of things he said he could do. Thus, even in his lifetime, 
his name came to be associated with marvellous feats of magic; and 


* The historical Faust does not greatly concernus. The notices relating to him are con- 
veniently assembled by Tille at the beginning of his Faxustsflitter ; also by Witkowski 
in the Deutsche Zeitschrift für Geschichtswissenschaft, Neve Folge, 1, 298 ff. — For 
exact bibliographical data concerning books referred to in this Introduction and in the 
Notes see Appendix I. at the end of the volume. 

t Ct. Scherer, Das älteste Faust-Buch, p. vi-vii. — 
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when, about the year 1540, he met with a violent death under ob. 
scure or mysterious circumstances, the mythopoeic imagination of 
the people was ready with its explanation: he had been carried off by 
the devil whose aid had enabled him to do his wonders. The myth 
once started, Faust speedily became a new representative of a type 
long familiar to European superstition, the type, namely, of the 
wicked magician who, for some transitory favor of pleasure, power, 
knowledge or the like, sells his soul to the devil. What was in cir- 
culation about former copartners of the devil began to be repeated, 
with local additions and variations, concerning Faust.* Thus 
grew upa mass of fables which, toward the end of the century, 
were collected, put together into something like a narrative and 
published as a Historia von D. Fohann Fausten dem weitbe- 
schreyten Zauberer und Schwartzkünstler.} This book appeared in 
1587, at Frankfurt-on-the-Main. Its publisher was Johann Spies, 
who says ina preface that he had the manuscript from ‘a good friend 
in Speyer.” The unknown author, apparently a Lutheran pastor, 
writes with a very definite and intensely serious purpose, which is to 
warn his readers against magic and the black art. The book is full 
of Bible quotations and bears on its title-page the motto: * Resist 
the devil and he will flee from you.’ The story told is in brief this: 


* The following quotation will serve to show at once how early the legend had taken 
shape and in what kind of soil it grew. It is from the Sermones Convivales of the Basel 
preacher Johann Gast. The book was printed in 1543. Gast writes of Faust: ‘I dined 
with him in the great college at Basel. He had given the cook birds of different kinds to 
roast. I do not know how he got them, since there were none on sale at the time. He 
had a dog and a horse which, in my belief, were devils, as they could do everything. Some 
said the dog occasionally took the form of a servant and brought him food. ‘The wretch 
met a terrible end, for he was strangled by the devil.’ Later notices also give to Faust a 
‘black dog which was the devil.’ 

t Of the original Faust-book, first edition, there are now known to exist, according 
to Engel, Zusammenstellung der Faust-Schriften, p. 59, only five copies. It is, however, 
obtainable in various reprints: (1) in facsimile, Das älteste Faust-Buch, mit einer Einleil- 
ung von Wilhelm Scherer, Berlin, 1884 ; (2) Das älteste Faustbuch, mit Einleitung und 
Anmerkungen von August Kühne, Zerbst, 1868; (3) Das Volksbuch vom Doctor Faust, 
in Braune’s Meudrucke deutscher Literaturwerke, Halle, 1878. 
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. Faust, the son of a peasant living near Weimar, is brought up 
by a rich uncle at Wittenberg, where, in due time, he studies the- 
ology at the university and takes his degree with distinction. Be- 
ing, however, of a ‘ foolish and arrogant’ (we should say, a bold 
and original) mind, he gets the name of ‘ speculator,’ and begins 
to study books of magic. Soon he repudiates the name of a 
‘ theologus’ and becomes a ‘ Weltmensch,’ calls himself a ‘ doctor of 
medicine,’ ‘astrologer,’ etc., and goes about healing people with 
herbs, roots and clysters. Having thus ‘taken eagles’ wings to 
himself, and resolved to search into all things in heaven and earth,’ 
he carries his madness to the extent of trying to evoke the devil. 
Going into the woods near Wittenberg, at night, he succeeds, after 
much ado, in raising a subordinate devil who appears in the guise 
of amonk. Faust demands that this spirit shall come to his house 
the next day at midnight, which the spirit does. Then, after va- 
rious preliminary ‘ disputations,’ in one of which the spirit gives his 
name as Mephostophiles,* the pair enter, at Faust’s solicitation, 
into an agreement. Mephostophiles agrees to bestow upon Faust 
the form and nature of a spirit, to be his faithful and obedient ser- 
vant, to come to his house whenever wanted, and there either to 
remain invisible or to take any desired shape. In return, Faust 
agrees that after a certain period, fixed later at twenty-four years, 
he is to belong to the devil, and that meanwhile he will renounce 
the Christian faith, hate all Christians, resist all attempts to con- 
vert him, and sign this covenant with his own blood. 

For a while Faust remains at home seeing no one but Mephosto- 
philes and his famulus, an * insolent lubber’ called Christoph Wag- 
ner, who had formerly been a worthless vagabond. At first Mephos- 
tophiles amuses Faust and Wagner (who is in his master’s secret) 
with various manifestations, and feeds them on princely food and 
drink purloined from the neighboring castles. So Faust leads ‘an 
epicurean life’ day and night, ceases to ‘believe in God, hell, or 
devil,’t and ‘thinks that soul and body die together.’ He desires 
a wife, but marriage being a Christian ordinance, the devil objects 
and finds other ways to gratify his lust. He also provides a great 
book dealing with all sorts of magic and ‘ nigromancy.’ Faust’s 
curiosity being excited, he asks his familiar all sorts of questions con- 


* On the forms of the name see note toline 242+, of the text. 

t Chap. X. This curious feature of the legend which makes Faust skeptical with re- 
gard to hell and the devil even while he is on intimate terms with an envoy of hell and is 
daily doing wonders in the devil’s name, is worthy of special notice. 
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cerning the spirit-world. Long ‘disputations’ ensue respecting 
hell, the hierarchy of devils, the fall of the recreant angels, etc. 
Mephostophiles’ account of Lucifer’s former estate brings Faust to 
tears of remorse over his own folly; still he will not repent and 
return to God and the church, but persists .,in allen feinen opinioni- 
bus und Meynungen.“ Presently the devil refuses to answer further 
questions, whereupon Faust becomes a calendar-maker, and turns 
his attention to physics and astronomy. In such pursuits seven 
years pass. 

In the next eight years we hear of only two adventures. Faust 
desires to visit hell, and Mephostophiles brings it about that Beelze- 
bub calls for him at midnight, takes him up into the air in an ivory 
chair, puts him asleep and lets him dream of hell in the belief that 
he is really there. Afterward he ascends into the sky in a car 
drawn by dragons and spends a week among the stars. In the 
sixteenth year he conceives a desire to travel on earth; so Mephos- 
tophiles converts himself into a ‘ horse with wings like a drome- 
dary,’ and bears him to all parts of the world. In this way he 
visits many lands, seeing their sights, enjoying their pleasures, and 
performing all sorts of conjuror’s tricks. At Rome he plays pranks 
upon the pope. At Constantinople he visits the Sultan's harem in 
the role of Mahomet. At the court of Charles V. he counterfeits 
the forms of Alexander the Great and his wife. Again he conjures 
a stag’s horns upon the head of a knight, swallows a peasant’s cart- 
load of hay, and saws off his own leg and leaves it in pawn with a 
Jew. Toward the end he spends much time in revelry with certain 
jolly students. On one occasion some of these wish to see Helena 
of Greece, whereupon Faust produces her for their diversion. 
Later he takes Helena as a concubine and has by her a son Justus 
Faust, who foretells future events for his father. 

As the end of his career approaches Faust regrets his bargain 
and bewails his fate in bitter tears and lamentations. The devil 
tries to console him, but insists inexorably on the contract. On 
the last day of the twenty-four years, having previously willed his 
property to Wagner, Faust goes with his boon companions to an 
inn near Wittenberg, treats the company to good food and wine, 
informs them ruefully of his situation, and tells them that the devil 
is to come for him at midnight. They then separate. At the 
hour named the students hear a terrible sound of hissing and 
whistling, and in the morning on going to look for him they find 
‘no Faust,’ but only his mangled body lying on a heap of refuse. 
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The gist of this story, as seen by those who created it, is the 
awful fate of a bad man who is led by the study of magic into deal- 
ings with the devil. The league with the devil is not the root, but 
the fruit of Faust’s badness, which consists, primarily, in an unholy 
intellectual curiosity. A promising theologian, he is not content 
with traditional theology, but wishes to know ‘all things in heaven 
and earth.’ This desire itself is sinful. Men should be content 
with what is revealed in the Word. Faust essays to get the 
desired knowledge by the study of magic, but this study is sinful. 
Knowledge and power may, to be sure, be got in that way, but 
they are got by the devil’s help and men are commanded to resist 
the devil instead of making friends with him. Hence the logic of 
the catastrophe. Faust’s wicked desire is gratified. For a while 
he lives as a superior being and lords it over time and space. But 
ne does this by the devil’s aid and the devil must have his pay, and 
his pay is the soul of his dupe. 

Speaking broadly and from a modern point of view,* what we 
see in the Faust-legend is the popular Protestant theology of the 
Reformation period expressing itself upon the great intellectual 
movement of the Renaissance; upon the new spirit of free inquiry, 
of revolt against narrow traditions, of delight in ancient ideals of 
beauty. Faust is a representative of this spirit. It might seem at 
first as if there were but little likeness between him and the great 
humanists, but there are two traits which connect him with them, 
namely, his interest in secular science and his love of antique 
beauty. The lovely pagan Helena, as well as physics and astron- 
omy’, is one of the devil’s tools for entrapping the soul of Faust. 
In this connection it is noteworthy that a very early tradition con- 
nects Faust with the University of Erfurt, then the great seat of 
German humanism.t There he is represented as lecturing upon 


® On the historical import of the Faust-legend, cf. Erich Schmidt, Chavakteristiken, 
pp. 1-37, Witkowski’s article above referred to, and Scherer’s Introduction to his fac 
simile edition of the original Faust-book. 

t C£. Scherer, Geschichte der deutschen Litteratur, ist ed., p. 273. 
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Homer and calling up the shades of Homeric heroes fo illustrate 
his lecture. Again he participates in a discussion on the utility of 
Latin comedy as reading-matter for the schools. In this Faust we 
see a genuine colleague of the humanists. 

Thus it would seem as if the legend, in working out the charac. 
ter and career of Faust, had intentionally made him a wicked secu- 
lar counterpart to Luther. At least the parallel, as drawn by 
- Scherer,* is very striking. Both Luther and Faust are occupied 
with the old humanities at Erfurt, but Luther turns his back on the 
sensuous lures of paganism and meets his need of woman’s love by 
marrying him a wife in accordance with divine ordinance, while 
Faust yields to lawless passion, rejects marriage at the devil’s 
advice, and takes Helena as a paramour. Both live at Wittenberg, 
the cradle of the Reformation, Luther as the reverent student and 
expounder of the Bible, Faust as a despiser of scripture and a 
searcher after forbidden knowledge. Both visit Rome, where 
Luther is shocked by the prevailing license, Faust cynically amused 
to find that others are no better than himself. Luther shies his 
inkstand at the devil, Faust makes friends with him; Luther is a 
devout believer, Faust a reckless skeptic. 

For a time the Faust-narrative proved very popular and new 
editions and translations came out in rapid succession.t In 159¢ 
G. R. Widman published the story with an elaborate commentary, 
and his account, it would seem, became the chief source of the 
subsequent versions. Widman differs in many particulars from 
the original Faust-book, but the details do not concern us here. 
In general he gives to the legend a more decidedly anti-Catholie 
tinge and deprives it of its poetry. In his hands Faust loses the 
character of a titanic philosopher who ‘takes eagles’ wings to him- 
self’; he is, rather, a promising youth led into bad ways througk 





% Faust-Buch, p. xxi. 
t For exact bibliographical data, see Engel, Zusammenstellung, p. 57 ff. 
t Widman’s work is reprinted in Scheible’s AJoster, II., 273 ff. 
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sontact with the magic of the Catholic church. The episode of 
Helena Widman only refers to in a foot-note; he will not offend 
chaste ears and hearts by relating it. In 1674 a new edition* 
of Widman’s work was published by C. N. Pfitzer, a Nürnberg 
physician, and Pfitzers book was re-issued in abbreviated 
form early in the following century by an anonymous editor 
styling himself ‘a man of Christian sentiments’ (von einem 
Christlich Meynenden).t This little book was widely sold and must 
have been familiar to the boy Goethe at Frankfurt.f Indeed it 
was here, or in Pfitzer, that the author of Faust found the hint for 
his Gretchen. On the strength, probably, of some tradition that 
had escaped or scandalized Widman, Pfitzer and his anonymous 
successor tell of Faust’s falling in love with a poor but beautiful 
servant-girl. At first Faust tries to seduce her; then when her 
virtue turns out to be proof against his wiles, he proposes to marry 
her. From this purpose he is frightened by the devil, who gives 
him the fair Helena in the girl’s stead.§ 

But it was the popular Faust-drama, more than the narrative, 
which kept the subject alive for the German people during the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, as it was also the drama, in 
the form of a puppet-show, which impressed the young Goethe with 
the significance of the legend. Of this drama as performed by 
living actors no text is extant. Indeed it was not a drama in a 
critical or literary sense, but a popular show presented from age to 
age by strolling companies, with variations and improvisations to 
suit the time or the views of the manager. But in spite of their 
variety these shows were of the same general type and conformed 





* Reprinted by A. von Keller, Tiibingen, 1880. 

t Reprinted, with a good Introduction by Szamatölski, as No. 39 of Goeschen’s 
Deutsche Litteraturdenkmale. This reprint is from a copy of the year 1725, the earliest 
known. 

+ It is now known that Goethe’s main reliance, for the legend, was Pfitzer. This is 
shown by the records of the Weimar library. C£ Pniower, Zeugnisse und E xcurse,p. 82. 

§ Szamatölski, p. 23. 
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broadly to a traditional text which now appears to have been 
derived from Marlowe’s Faustus as brought to Germany by English 
players and performed there early in the seventeenth century.* 
Marlowe's Faustus was written in 1589, the poet getting his knowl- 
edge of the story from the translated English Faust-book which 
appeared before Feb. 28, 1589. The play follows the legend 
closely in spirit and in details. It begins, after an expository 
chorus, with a soliloquy in which Faustus expresses his dissatisfac- 
tion with philosophy, law, medicine and theology, and resolves to 
study magic. He is warned by a good angel that he will do this 
at the peril of his soul, but he is captivated by the vision of the 
wonderful things he will be able to do and enjoy as magician, and 
so decides to ‘ conjure though he die therefore.’ Going into the 
woods at night he brings up a spirit, Mephistophilis, with whom he 
arranges terms of service for twenty-four years, promising to give, 
at the end of that time, his body and soul to Lucifer. Then follow 
the disputations, travels and tricks, as in the legend. Again and 
again Faustus would fain repent and save himself, but is always 
persuaded that he cannot, that it is too late. At the last, in an 
agony of remorse and fear, he is carried off by devils. 

Thus we see that Marlowe takes the theology of the legend as he 
finds it and gives us a simple tragedy of sin and damnation. His 
Faustus is a depraved soul that wilfully follows the lower instead of 
the higher voice, and suffers the consequences he had himself fore- 
seen. The poet, to.be sure, makes his hero doubt the reality of 
hell,t but this skepticism sits lightly upon him, and we feel that 
under the circumstances he has no right to be skeptical. The 
compact is a plain matter of purchase and sale. Faustus has had 
before him an emissary of hell in bodily form, and this emissary 
has assured him that heaven and hell are supreme realities. Never- 
theless he says to himself 

% Cf. Creizenach, Geschichte des Volksschauspiels vom Dr. Faust, chapters ı and 2. 


t Cf. Zarncke, in Anglia, IX., 610. 
t “Come, I think hell’s a fable’’; act II., sc. 1. 
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“The god thou serv’st is thine own appetite,” 
and forthwith proceeds to sell his soul for a mess of pottage. The 
pottage is purveyed in accordance with the agreement, and the 
devil gets his own. 

There is reason to think that Marlowe himself treated his sub- 
ject rather seriously, making but little use of clown scenes and 
hocus-pocus to amuse the crowd. These things, however, were 
called for by the popular taste, and after Marlowe’s death, in 1593, 
his text underwent extensive interpolations of that kind. It was 
this Faustus, thus amplified, which was taken to Germany and 
played there, with other English plays, by English actors.* The 
earliest performance of which we chance to have a record was at 
Graz in 1608.f Very soon the subject was taken up by com- 
panies of German actors who, whether they really owed anything 
to Marlowe or not, at least followed the same general line of 
treatment. Of this German Faust-play as performed in the 
seventeenth century our knowledge is scanty, more ample, how- 
ever, for the eighteenth century. By that time it had become a 
spectacular extravaganza in which the clown, under the various 
names of Pickelhäring, Hans Wurst, Harlekin, Crispin, Casper, 
(his part was usually taken by the manager of the company }) was 
the main center of interest. The story of Faust, while its serious 
import was not altogether lost sight of, was treated as a convenient 
thread on which to string all sorts of grotesque and grewsome 
diablerte. Thus a performance given at Frankfurt in 1767 (Goethe 
was then in Leipzig), was advertised as a ‘ grand machine comedy,’ 
with specific attractions like these: (1) ‘ Faust’s dissertation in his 
museum (study) as to whether he shall pursue theology or ‘ micro- 


® At these performances it was customary for the clown to speak German, while the 
other actors used English — an arrangement which tended from the outset to give the 
clown at once a factitious importance and an episodical character. Cf. Creizenach, 
Pp. 69. 

t Creizenach, p. 45. 

$ Creizenach, p. 148. 
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mancy’ (necromancy).’ (2) ‘Faust’s remarkable conjuration at 
pight in a dark wood, whereat various infernal monsters, furies, 
spirits (among these Mephistopheles) appear amid thunder and 
lightning.’ (3) ‘Crispin makes fun with the spirits in the magic 
circle.” (4) ‘ Faust’s contract with hell; the document carried off 
by a raven through the air.’ (5) ‘ Crispin opens a book in Faust’s 
library and little devils come out.’ (6) ‘ Faust’s journey through 
the air with Mephistopheles,’ and so on. At the last Faust is 
carried off to hell by furies and the play concluded with a ballet of 
furies and a ‘grand display of fire-works ’ representing hell.* 

But it would be a mistake to suppose that such performances as 
this were still common as late as 1767. Long before that, the old 
popular plays with their prominent clown, their coarse humor, their 
fondness for fantastic supernaturalism, their indifference to literary 
standards, had fallen into disrepute in high-toned circles. An arti- 
ficial taste had grown up which looked to the classical drama of 
France as the model of all excellence. Dr. Faust and his theat- 
rical associations had become ridiculous and vulgar; so that it re- 
quired the boldness as well as the insight of a Lessing to take a 
stand against the swelling tide of correct but vapid imitations of the 
French and to come to the rescue of the old German plays. In his 
memorable seventeenth Literaturbrief, published in 1759, Lessing 
argued that the spirit of the English drama, rather than the French, 
was best adapted to the German people. ‘In our tragedies,’ he 
insists, ‘we want to see and think more than the timid French trag- 
edy gives us to see and to think. The grand, the terrible, the 
melancholy, works better upon us than the nice, the delicate, the 
love-lorn.’ Later in the same letter he writes: « Our old plays really 
contain much that is English. To take only the best known of 
them: Dr. Faust has a number of scenes such as only a Shake- 
“ spearian genius would have been able to conceive. And Germany 
was, in part still is, so enamored of its Dr. Faust.’ After this 





* Creizenach, p. £1, 12. 
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Lessing gives a specimen of a Faust-scene such as he would like to 
see. 

The effect of Lessing’s letter was to rescue the Faust-theme from 
the disrepute into which it had fallen and to make it seem available 
for the higher purposes of poetry. A new Faust-tragedy thus became, 
as Schröer expresses it, a problem of the age.* Lessing himself, 
as is well known, attacked the problem, and it is matter for lasting 
regret that his Faust never saw the light, though Providence had 
better things in store than any solution which he could have offered. 
There is no evidence, however, that Goethe was directly influenced 
by Lessing’s letter, though he must have read it. He came by 
his interest in the subject in his own way, the way of the puppet- 
play. To this we must now turn. 

When the old popular Faust-play was retired in disgrace from 
the theaters, that was by no means the end of it; it found refuge 
with a class of men who cared very little for critical theories of the 
drama, namely, the showmen who amused the young with their 
wooden puppets. The play soon fell altogether into the hands of 
these men and by them the earlier dramatic tradition has been con- 
tinued more or less intact down to our own time. In the early 
years of this century these plays became objects of scientific interest, 
so that reports of performances, and in due time complete texts, be- 
gan to find their way into print. To-day we have a considerable col- 
lection of them,f differing a good deal of course in minor dramatis 
personae and in details of plot, but still conforming to the same 
general type. Unfortunately none of these plays, as we know them, 
can be identified with the one which Goethe saw. Indeed he may 
have seen more than one. Still, by a comparison of those we have, 


* In the Introduction to his edition of Faust, p. xxiii. 

t Six were printed forty years ago by Scheible, V., 732 ff. These and several others, 
eight in all, were studied by Creizenach in 1878. Since that time has appeared Das 
Schwiegerlingsche Puppenspiel vom Doktor Faust, herausgegeben von A. Bielschowsky, 
Brieg, 1882. The latter is based on a stenographic report of a performance given at 
Brieg in 1877. It is supplied with a good Introduction, and contains, in six parallel cok 
umns, a conspectus of the plots of five puppet-plays and Marlowe’s Faustus. 
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we can form at least a rough mental picture of the « legend’ that was 
‘ buzzing’ in his thoughts at Strassburg in 1770. 

Some of the plays begin with a prologue in hell. Charon com- 
plains to Pluto that he does not get souls enough for his ferry. 
Pluto promises to increase his custom by sending devils to mislead 
men. In one case he promises specifically to have Mephistopheles 
beguile Dr. Faust of Wittenberg into the study of magic. Most 
of the plays, however, begin with a brooding soliloquy of Faust, in 
which he explains why he has taken to magic. Usually it is because 
he has found no satisfaction in theology. A supernatural voice at 
his right warns him, while one at his left encourages. In the next 
scene, as a rule, Wagner comes in and announces that two students 
have just brought a mysterious book, a clavis de magica or the like. 
Faust is delighted and Wagner now secures permission to employ a 
fellow-servant for the coarse house-work. The clown comes and is 
engaged by Wagner for this position. Faust now proceeds to conjure 
with the book, but in his study instead of in the woods. Various 
devils appear and Faust selects the swiftest, Mephistopheles, with 
whom he contracts for twenty-four years’ service, signing the paper 
in his own blood. He then demands diversion and Mephistopheles 
spirits him away to some princely court, usually that of the Duke of 
Parma. After he is gone the clown comes, gets into Faust’s magic 
circle, cites the devils to appear, and amuses himself with them. 
Faust now conjures for the amusement of the court, calling up ap- 
paritions of Alexander, David and Goliath, etc. Meanwhile the 
clown has followed him and contrives to betray the secret of his 
new master’s power. Faust becomes an object of suspicion and is 
compelled to go away. Then he appears as a penitent. He would 
return to God, but Mephistopheles beguiles him with the gift of 
Helena. After this we have a scene in which the clown, as watch- 
man, calls out the hours of the night. At the stroke of twelve 
Faust is carried off by devils or furies. 

We come now to our second retrospect. Goethe tells us, it will 
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be remembered, that he had ‘drifted about in all knowledge and 
early enough come to feel the vanity of it’; also that he had « made 
all sorts of experiments in life and always come back more unsatis- 
fied, more tormented.’ And then there was his ‘ mystic-cabbalis- 
tic chemistry.’ Let us see precisely what these experiences had 
been, which formed the soil that nourished the roots of Faust. 


° IT. 
PREPARATORY EXPERIENCES OF GOETHE. 


In the fall of 1765 the boy Goethe was deemed ready to leave 
his father’s house in Frankfurt for the university. His own desire 
was to study the old humanities at Gottingen, but his father insisted 
upon Leipzig and the law. To Leipzig he accordingly went; 
cherishing the secret purpose to trouble himself but little with juris- 
prudence, but to devote himself to those studies which best prom- 
ised to develop the poet in him.* Half diverted from this purpose 
by Professor Böhme, to whom he brought letters fröm home, he 
took up certain law-lectures only to find them a bore and presently 
to drop them: he knew, or thought he knew, all that the lecturer 
saw fit to impart. He began a course in logic, but the study ap- 
peared to him frivolous ; instead of teaching him to think, it taught 
him to pick his old simple thoughts to pieces. With philosophy 
it went no better; that too seemed a matter of words. ‘Of the 
subject in hand,’ he writes, ‘of the world, of God, I thought I knew 
about as much as the teacher himself.’¢ His highest hopes he set 
on the famous Professor Gellert, but Gellert proved to care more 
for good handwriting than for poetry. A course in Cicero’s De 
Oratore, under the distinguished Ernesti, turned out a little, but 
not much, more helpful. ‘What I wanted,’ Goethe writes, ‘ was a 
standard of judgment, and this no one seemed to possess.’ ¢ 


u 





* Werke, XXVII., so ff. 
t Werke, XXVIL., 53. 
t Werke, XXVIL., 67. 
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What wonder if, under such circumstances, having failed to find 
a single line of appetizing study, the young student should fall 
into a pessimistic frame of mind respecting the whole round of 
academic pursuits? What wonder if it may have seemed to him, 
in an occasional savage mood, that the learning of the learned was 
little else than a hypocritical farce of words paraded as a cover for 
ignorance; a floating bog of conventional verbiage, in which a 
firm standing-ground of positive knowledge was nowhere to be 
found? We must of course guard against reading too much 
of the later Goethe into the life of the youngster at Leipzig. It 
was no doubt later that moods like these threw their deepest 
shadow; but even now he began to feed on the very food in all 
the world most fitted to beget them. Ina letter of Oct. 12, 1767, 
he calls the sentiment Zus (gue) les mœurs se raffinent, plus les 
hommes se dépravent, a ‘truth most worthy of reverence.’ This 
wonderful “truth? came to him, no doubt, from the great apostle 
of nature, Jean Jacques Rousseau.* The sentiment is the burden 
of Rousseau’s famous prize Discourse of 1750, and if the main the- 
sis so pleased our young philosopher of seventeen, it is fair to pre- 
sume that he was no less captivated by the diatribes against the 
learned which abound in the same essay. Rousseau’s doctrine was 
that civilization is corruption. Its arts and sciences and other 
boasted refinements have substituted for the good simplicity of 
nature a bad web of conventionalities, prominent among which 
are the idle researches and the hair-splitting quibbles of the learned. 

Thus Goethe found in Rousseau the antithesis: nature versus 
traditional book-learning.t He heard a voice telling him with 
passionate eloquence, that the life of the scholar, ‘poring over 
miserable books,’ is contrary to nature. And this voice found in 


* Careful search has failed to discover these exact words in Rousseau’s writings, but 
the Rousseau tinge is unmistakable. The young Goethe, who often wrote French at this 
time, seems to be stating in language of his own an idea that he had got from reading a 
French book. 

t Or, as Fischer puts it in German, Urnatur gegen Unnatur. 
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his own being a responsive chord which a little later was to be 
heard vibrating in the great symphony of Faust.* 

Outside the university, too, the Saxons quarreled with the young 
Frankfurter’s opinions, his poetic taste, even his clothes, his man- 
ners and his language, and insisted on making him over without 
convincing him that they were right and he wrong. At the end of 
a year’s residence we find him writing that he begins to be ‘rather 
dissatisfied with Leipzig.’ He has quite fallen out with + society,’ 
and delights to shut himself up in Auerbach’s Hof with his new 
friend Behrisch and laugh at the Leipzig people. This Behrisch 
was a droll genius with a cynical bent and a talent for persiflage. 
He was eleven years older than Goethe. Memories of these con- 
ferences in Auerbach’s Hof and of jolly times in the ‘ cellar’ below, 
lingered in the mind of the younger man and were turned to ac- 
count in Faust. They furnished hints not only for the scene 
¢Auerbach’s Cellar,’ but also for the student scene, § in which, in 
its earlier form, Mephistopheles talks very much as we can imagine 
Behrisch to have talked, with his youthful auditor’s approval, on 
these occasions. There is evidence, also, that Behrisch con- 
tributed in less innocent ways to the initial conception of Mephis- 
topheles. In an extant letter to him Goethe imagines himself 
playing the very part toward a virtuous girl which Faust plays 
toward Gretchen.|| Besides these things there is nothing in 


* E. g., lines 386-446, 1064-1125. 

t Briefe I., 82. On the locality cf. the general note to the scene ‘Auerbach’s 
Cellar.’ - 

§ Lines 1868, ff, 

| Letter of Nov. 7, 1767, Briefe, I., 133. The writer, be it remembered, sins only 
in thought, but his language is noteworthy. The seduction of a virtuous girl is an ‘ affair 
of the devil’ which he, the writer, were he not afraid, would undertake to carry through 
after ‘ fourteen days’ preparation’ (cf. Faust, line 2640). And Behrisch is his ‘ teacher.’ 
The passage ends thus: “ Und der Ton und ich zusammen! Es ist komisch. Aber ohne 
zu schwören ich unterstehe mich schon ein Mädgen zu verf— wie Teufel soll ich’s nen« 
nen. Genug Monsieur, alles was sie (Sie) von dem gelehrigsten und fleissigsten ihrer 
Schüler erwarten können.’ Note the “ schon ” and cf. Faust, line 2645. 
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Goethe's Leipzig life that has an obvious bearing upon his great 
poem. His law studies continued to bore him as often as he gave 
them a chance. Ina letter of October 12, 1767, he writes his sis- 
ter in a cynical vein of the courses he is pursuing. After dilating 
on the shortcomings of his teachers and the stupidity of their subject- 
matter he exclaims: ‘So you see how much complete knowledge 
a studiosus juris can have. I'll be hanged if I know anything!’ 
By this time, however, his poetic ardor, which for a time had left 
him completely in the lurch, had returned in full force. His pas- 
sion for Annette Schönkopf caused him to seek relief from the 
torments of a jealous lover by depicting the type in Dre Laune des 
Verliebten, his earliest play; while reminiscences of Frankfurt life 
in its lower strata led to the conception of a second drama, Die 
Mitschuldigen. He also found at last helpful guidance and con- 
genial occupation at the home of the artist Oeser. He was learn- 
ing many other things, if not much law, when, in the summer of 
1768, a severe internal hemorrhage sent him home. 


Returning to Frankfurt he found himself doomed for a long time 
to the role of an invalid. A dangerous illness held him in its grip, 
bringing him more than once to the brink of death, deepening his 
character and giving to his thoughts a serious cast. ‘In my ill- 
ness,’ he writes to Annette Schönkopf, ‘I have learned much that 
I could have learned nowhere else in the world.’* This alludes, 
no doubt, to his religious experiences under the tutelage of the pious 
Fräulein von Klettenberg, the * beautiful soul’ whom he afterwards 
immortalized in Wilhelm Meister. This good lady interested her- 
self deeply in his spiritual condition, and tried to have him make 
his peace with God in her way. He tells us that he proved but & 
stubborn pupil, since he could not persuade himself that he had 
been a very great sinner.t Still, subsequent letters of his show 
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* Briefe, 1., 183. 
t Werke, XXVIL., 201. 
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that he was for a time much affected by these pious ministrations.* 
He became for a season very devout, and this period of quickened 
religious feeling has left its mark here and there upon the language 
of Faust.t 

Of importance also were the studies in magic and alchemy which 
he now took up. His physician was a member of Fraulein von 
Klettenberg’s pietistic coterie, and a believer in alchemy. He 
claimed to have a panacea which he had made but dared not use 
for fear of the law. He also gave out that his wonderful remedy 
could be made, indeed, since there were personal moral factors 
involved, could best be made, by each one for himself; and he was 
in the habit of recommending certain books that would be helpful 
in this direction. In December, 1768, Goethe was taken suddenly 
and violently ill so that he despaired of life. The anxious mother 
persuaded the doctor that now, if ever, was the time for the cure-all. 
Reluctantly the doctor administered his salt and the patient forth- 
with began to improve. This was enough for Fräulein von Klet- 
tenberg. She became at once deeply interested in the wonderful 
medicine, and through her Goethe says he was himself « inoculated 
with the disease.” He set about reading the doctor’s books and as 
soon as possible equipped a laboratory and began a line of fantastic 
experiments with retort and crucible. 

The first of the books read was Welling’s Opus Mago-Cabbalisti- 
cum et Theosophicum. This is a German treatise dealing with 
alchemy, magic, astrology, etc. The first part treats of salt, the 
second of sulphur, the third of mercury. It is illustrated with cab- 
balistic drawings and has various appendixes relating to the philos- 
opher’s stone. The whole is intensely Christian, the argument 


* ‘TI am as I was, save that I am on a somewhat better footing with our Lord 
God and his dear son Jesus Christ’; letter of April 13, 1770, Briefe, I., 232. 

t E. g., lines 771-85, 1178-85, 1210-19. 

+ This story of the wonderful medicine, supposed by Loeper (Goethe’s Werke, Hempel 
edition, XXI., 352) to have been sodium sulvhate or Glauber’s salt, is found in Dichtung 
und Wahrheit, bk. 8. 
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being based throughout on quotations from the Bible. Itsintellec. 
tual character will appear from this specimen: ‘So then it must 
surely and incontestably follow for the adept (Naturgeiibten) that 
fire, salt and gold are at the root absolutely one and the same in 
kind, and that the red solar and the white lunar sulphur are in 
their basis and origin identical, namely, spiritual gold and silver; 
and that he who knows these two sulphurs, and knows how to find, 
compound in the right proportion, unite and fix them, must neces- 
sarily come to see the splendid, radiant, indestructible and immortal 
body of the man Adam.’* Reminiscences of Welling’s jargon 
freely adapted ¢ meet us here and there in Faust. 

Once embarked on this line of study, the young convalescent 
with time on his hands began following up Welling’s references to 
older authorities and so was led to concern himself with Paracelsus, 
Van Helmont and others. A work that gave him particular 
pleasure, he tells us, was the so-called Aurea Catena Homeri, } in 
which he found ‘nature represented, though fantastically, in a 
beautiful concatenation.’ This conception of nature as a grand 
harmony of interconnected parts, each with its own relation to the 
activity of the whole, underlies Faust’s vision of the macrocosm. 

But the most important result of these lucubrations was doubt- 
less, as Loeper suggests,§ the idea of a spiritualized nature, the 
conception of the world as a living manifestation of divinity. This 
conception fell in well with his own early prepossessions. As a boy 
he had felt that «the God who stands in immediate relation to 
nature, recognizing it as his work and loving it, was the real God.’ || 
At the same time the Bible taught him that this Creator of the 
world could enter into close relations with men. And so as a boy 








* Page 30. 

t Treated “nach eignem Belieben,” as Goethe says in Dichtung und Wahrheit, 
Werke, XXVII., 204. 

t Cf. Aurea Catena Homeri, von Hermann Kopp, Braunschweig, 1880, 

§ Goethe’s Werke, Hempel edition, XXI., 350. 

U Werke, XXVL., 63. 
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"he had actually built an altar and burned incense in order to ‘ draw 

near’ to the great World-God in «good Old Testament fashion.’ 
And now he found his mystical alchemists teaching, or rather 
assuming as a matter of course, that nature is altogether spiritual ; 
that the stars and planets, as well as lesser terrestrial objects 
and chemical substances, were each controlled by an indwelling 
spirit which could variously influence and be influenced by the 
human mind. Paracelsus tells of an Archeus terrae, or Lord of 
earth, whom he conceives as a director of nature’s laboratory; 
Giordano Bruno of a central anima terrae. The same conception 
.of an Earth-spirit is found also in other writers known to have 
been read by Goethe. Now the knowledge of all these spirits — 
astrology proper is constantly mixed up with alchemy and demon- 
ology — was regarded by the cabbalists as the supreme science. 
It was called ‘natural magic,’ and was held to be far nobler than 
the vulgar art of conjuring up devils. To this high art Goethe’s 
Faust applies himself at first, but he is also an adept in the lower 
magic. 

It would be idle to inquire how far the young Goethe believed in 
this lore ;* enough that he found here that which the poet in him 
could feed upon. His scientific and philosophic intellect was all 
unschooled, and Spinoza had not yet come to clear the air for him. 
Might there not be something in it, after all, this occult wisdom 
that had for ages occupied the best minds in Europe? Might not 
this wonderful Nature, could one but properly get into communica- 
tion with thé divinity that speaks in her visible forms, have some 
strange high secret to tell; some simple, universal, joy-giving mes- 
sage that should put an end to the ‘ uncertain lot of humanity,’ ren- 


* At the end of the eighth book of Dichtung und Wahrheit Goethe himself attempts 
to describe retrospectively the peculiar Weltanschauung at which he had now arrived. 
He calls it a mixture of Hermetism, mysticism and cabbalism, on the basis of neo-Pla- 
tonism. Fora while he seems to have taken it very seriously, but he very soon drifted 
away from it. 
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der the weary plodding of the schools absurd, and make man a 
partaker in the life of the gods? 

It was under the spell of such vague, vain dreams as these that 
the puppet-play magician, who had devoted himself to magic out of 
disgust for traditional learning, began to acquire for Goethe a new 
and personal interest: he saw in Faust a symbol of his own striv- 
ings. In a letter of Feb. 13, 1769, he compares himself with a 
‘night-brooding magus,’ and says further on: ‘A great scholar is 
seldom a great philosopher, and he who has laboriously turned the 
leaves of many books despises the easy simple book of nature; and 
yet there is nothing true but what is simple’. Add to this that 
Goethe speaks of Faust as a subject that « had (already) taken root’ 
in his mind at Strassburg in the autumn of 1770, and we shall have 
no occasion to doubt the accuracy of the poet’s memory when, in a 
letter to Zelter, written June 1, 1831, he dates the first conception 
of Faust back to the year 1769. 

But the moment the young dreamer began to identify himself 
with Faust, that moment it was all up with the wickedness of the 
old magician. For the son of the eighteenth century could see no 
damnable perversity in any man’s aspirations for higher, clearer, 
surer, simpler, more inspiriting knowledge than he had thus far 
found. Nor could the possession of power, as an accessory of 
knowledge, seem to him anything else than an unmixed blessing. 
And so the Faust of the legend soon began to take on the features 
of a misunderstood and maligned searcher after truth. Here, too, 
Goethe was helped by his reading. One of the books read with 
great interest at this time, he tells us,* was Arnold’s Kirchen- und 
Ketzerhistorien. From this he learned that many a famous heretic 
whom orthodox tradition has labelled ‘ crazy’ or ‘ godless,’ was in 
reality a man of the highest purposes, who taught what he taught 
because he believed it to be the truth. Thus he was led to ponder 
on the sad fact that it is the man of exceptional insight and nobility 





® Werke XXVIL, 217. 
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of motive whom the people are most prone to crucify, or to pillory 
posthumously as a monster of wickedness.* An instance of this 
was presented in Paracelsus, with whom, as we saw, Goethe was led 
to concern himself in this year of fruitful idleness at Frankfurt. 

Paracelsus was born about 1490. Setting out to learn the heal- 
ing art (his father was a physician) he applied himself to the usual 
studies, but soon became disgusted, forsook the schoolmen and 
went to live among the miners of Tyrol. Here he studied chemis- 
try, mineralogy and the facts of disease, in hisown way. Acquiring 
reputation thus, he was in the prime of life made town-physician of 
Basel and soon after appointed to lecture on medicine at the Uni- 
versity. Here he bitterly denounced the traditional medical learn- 
ing of the day and insisted on the importance of studying facts 
rather than old opinions. The violence of his assaults upon vener- 
able authorities soon involved him in trouble and he was forced to 
leave Basel. He then entered upon extensive wanderings which 
lasted many years. In 1541 the Archbishop of Salzburg offered 
him a home and protection. He accepted the offer, but died that 
same year. 

Here was a new picture for the mental gallery of our young poet: 
A gifted youth impatient of tradition; his father a physician de- 
voted to the old, blind routine, himself an ardent seeker after 
higher things; this youth as man driven from his university chair 
by ignorant prejudice for telling the truth as he had learned it at 
first hand in the school of nature; for years a wanderer on the face 
of the earth; a moment of settled, orderly activity with high 
hopes for the future, then, death. — Insensibly the features of the 
legendary Faust blended in Goethe’s mind with those of the actual 
Paracelsus. 

Such, then, were the musings which Goethe took with him when, 
in the spring of 1770, with health nearly restored, he again left 
home to resume his law studies at Strassburg. Had these musings 





* Cf. Faust, lines 590-3. 
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taken dramatic form? Had he made any progress in the elabora- 
tion of a plot? Was the figure of Gretchen already in his mind?. 
Probably not; at least there is no evidence to that effect, and the 

letter to Zelter above referred to does not imply anything of the kind. 

Of one thing, however, we may be sure: Had he commenced writing 

at this time, the result would have had little similarity in form or sub- 

stance to the earliest scenes of Faust as we know them. To pro- 
duce these he needed that general awakening and liberation which 

_ came to him at Strassburg, chiefly through the influence of Herder. 

Thus far he had been but little affected by the new ideas that were 

beginning to make themselves felt in the field of German letters. 

At Leipzig he had fallen naturally into the ways of the French 

‘school,’ that is, he had learned to think of poetry as the accom- 

plishment of the cultivated, a matter of regularity, rhetorical point, 

and elegance of diction. He had himself written two plays in 

alexandrines, and a number of songs that speak more of the con- 

wious craftsman than of the glowing soul. And whatever he had 
written had usually been praised by admiring friends. 

But now at Strassburg, after he had been there some five months, : 
enjoying life in a congenial and stimulating society, studying a little 
law, and a little medicine, and reading this and that in a desultory 
way, he came for the first time into contact with a man of powerful, 
keen, original intellect; a man who, though only five years older 
than himself, was already the author of published writings which 
showed him to be the peer of Lessing in knowledge and critical in- 
sight. And this man did not praise him at all, but ridiculed him 
and found fault with him atevery turn. For Herder the Frenchified 
German poetry of the day was simply an abomination. In his pub- 
lished writings he had attacked the prestige of the word ‘classi- 
cal,’ and insisted that the essence of poetry is ‘singing nature.’ 
Especially he had dwelt upon the idea that good poetry must be 
deeply rooted in the national character of the people. Every people, 
he had argued, expresses itself first in poetry, which is thus the 
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mother tongue of humanity. Its mission is to speak from the heart 
and to the heart of the people in the people's language. 

The views of Herder were somewhat extreme and one-sided. He 
undervalued the formal, artistic side of poetry, and his conception 
of « nature’ and ‘the natural,’ like that of Rousseau and the eigh- 
teenth century sentimentalists generally, was more or less fantastic 
and unsound. Still, considering the time and the prevailing taste, 
his ideas were wholesome. In any case, set forth as they were 
with a dogmatic positiveness that would brook no opposition or 
qualification, they could not fail to make a deep impression upon 
Goethe. At Herder’s instigation he began to collect popular songs 
and to study Ossian and Homer, and very soon he had caught the 

full force of that intoxication which was to be known to posterity as 
the «storm and stress period.’ French authors and French taste 
were abjured as antiquated and worthless. Nature, originality, 
force, — these were the new watchwords. Down with the rules 
and conventions that hinder the free flight of genius !— such was 
the battle-cry. . 

We see now why Goethe hid his interest in “aust from Herder. 
It was: not that he was ashamed of the subject, for that, as being 
intensely German, was of the very kind to commend itself to him 
under the new light; but he dreaded harsh and unsympathetic criti- 
cism. So he kept his musings to himself, but continued to ponder 
and to read on the theme, as leisure offered itself in the intervals of 
his academic pursuits and his visits to Sesenheim. For we have 
now reached the period of his romance with Friederike Brion, which 
was also in its way a part of his preparation for Faust. Friederike, 
a girl of eighteen, was the daughter of a Lutheran pastor living at 
Sesenheim, a few miles from Strassburg. Being introduced at the 
Brion house by a fellow-student, Goethe at once fell in love with 
Friederike, who was also pleased with him. For a while the ro- 
mance was allowed to take its course with no thought of the future, 
but presently Goethe saw that all his owp interests, both higher and 
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lower, required him to retreat. For this act of unromantic perfidy, 
which common sense has always found it easy to justify, his own 
conscience did not acquit him. There is a faint echo of remorse 
in the fact that for some time to come he is very deeply interested 
as poet in a certain tragic situation, namely, that of a simple, naive 
girl with a ‘ superior’ lover whose worldly plans would be interfered 
with by marriage. The situation recurs in four of his early plays. 
In the first, Gots von Berlichingen, the tragic nemesis falls only on the 
perfidious lover: Weislingen is poisoned and Marie gets a better 
husband. In C/avigo, Marie dies of a broken heart, while her 
worthless lover is killed by her brother. In LZgmont, the lover re- 
mains faithful, but Clärchen, having given her honor and therewith 
her worldly all, for love's sake, voluntarily follows Egmont to death. 
In Faust, the tragic pathos is thrown altogether upon the girl: she 
suffers an appalling fate, but her lover goes unpunished save by his 
own conscience. 

In August, 1771, Goethe returned, as a licensed practitioner of 
law, to Frankfurt, where he remained until the following May, 
when he went to Wetzlar. In speaking of this period he says that 
Faust ‘was already well under way,’ * an expression which, while 
it does not prove that anything had yet been written down, does 
suggest that the plan of the work must have been pretty clearly - 
worked out by that time. This accords, too, with a statement of 
Goethe in a letter written to Wilhelm von Humboldt, March 17, 
1832, in which he says that the ‘conception’ of Zaust, clear from 
the first in the days of his youth, had lain in his mind over sixty 
years. What was this conception? We shall find abundant evi- 
dence of vacillation and change affecting both plot and characters. 
We know that the poet’s ‘plan’ in a certain sense grew with his 





* “ War schon vorgerückt”’; Werke, XXVIII., 98. 
t “ Es sind über 60 Jahre, dass die Conception des Faust bei mir jugendlich, von 
vorn herein klar, die ganze Reihenfolge hin weniger ausführlich vorlag.’ 
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own growth, and that the bulk of what was to go into the poem 
could not have been foreseen at this time. What, then, was that 
‘ general conception’ to which he was fond of insisting in his old age 
that he had remained faithful from the first? The question can 
only be answered conjecturally and with more or less liability to 
error. It must be answered, too, in rather general terms. Stated 
in the form of a project the plan was something like this: 

The legend will furnish the external setting and costume of the 
drama, and the puppet-play, with its popular tone, its free use of the 
supernatural, and its indifference to conventional technique, will 
supply a rough outline of the action. But the characters will speak 
the thoughts and feelings of Goethe and his contemporaries. First, 
Faust will be introduced as a young university teacher, chafing 
under the limitations of his knowledge, and hence devoting himself 
to magic. This Faust will proceed to conjure with a book as in 
the puppet-play. At this point, however, Goethe will deviate from 
the legend. His Faust will call up neither a number of devils from 
whom to chose the swiftest, as in the puppet-plays and in Lessing’s 
Faust, nor yet the ‘ prince of hell’ as in the Christlich Meynenden 
narrative, but, instead, the Earth-Spirit, a personification of terres- 
trial nature in her restless, awe-inspiring, inscrutable energy. 
Then, just as the prince of hell in the legend refuses, on the ground 
that he is a sovereign, to do Faust’s will, but promises to send, and 
then does send, a minion of his to be the magician’s servant,* so 
Goethe’s Earth-Spirit, as a being of higher order, will spurn Faust’s 
friendly advances, but will after all send a spirit of inferior rank, 
with whom the magician cam enter into relations of intimacy. As 
the Earth-Spirit vanishes, Faust will be interrupted by his famulus 
Wagner, to whom he will proceed to lay down the law anent the 
foolishness of the book-worm’s ideals. Mephistopheles will then ap- 
pear in the form of a dog, and, so the poet now intends, remain in 
that form for a while as Faust’s familiar before taking human shape. 





! ® Scheible’s Xloster II., 80. 
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Then, somehow, an alliance between the two is to be provided for, 
but the poet has not now in mind, in 1772, an agreemeht like that 
introduced later in lines 1692 ff. As friend and servant of Pro- 
fessor Faust, Mephistopheles will be given an opportunity to advise 
a newly-arrived freshman with respect to academic life. Very soon, 
however, Faust will leave his professorship to assume the röle of a 
gay young cavalier seeing the world with his friend. First he will 
appear in Auerbach’s Keller and perform there various tricks as- 
cribed to him in the legend. Then he will fall in love with Gret- 
chen. Led on by imperious passion, but without becoming a con- 
scienceless villain, he will ruin her and cause the death of her 
mother and brother. Fleeing arrest he will be away from her for a 
time, and then, learning somehow that she is 1n prison for child- 
murder, will return in a frenzy of remorse to liberate her, and will 
thus be a witness to her half-insane ravings and her death in the 
prison. Then (the transition not yet provided for), he will go to 
a princely court and do conjurer’s tricks for the amusement of the 
great. Somehow (the scene not yet clearly motivated), he will 
be united with Helena and have by her a marvellous son. At last 
he will find a settled activity of some large and useful kind, and die 
happy in the thought that his name will live after him and that 
coming generations will profit by the good work he has done. 

And will this Faust be saved? Suffice it to say, for the present, 
that he is at any rate not to be damned as in the legend. A young 
poet of a serious turn does not deliberately send his own soul to 
hell. Moreover this poet is a Pelagian in theology. He tells us so 
expressly in explaining how he came to drift away from the pietists.* 
They believed in total depravity, he did not; they in passive reli- 
ance on divine grace, he in activeself-help. This Pelagianism now 
underlies subconsciously his conception of Faust. God is the Eternal 


* At the beginning of the fifteenth book of Dichtung und Wahrheit. The passage is 
important for the understanding of Faust. See also below p. lix and cf. the note to lines 
328-9. 
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Pardoner. If aman means well and ‘strives,’ he will not be lost 
for following the impulses of his nature whereof God is the author. 
He may go wrong, but his wrong-doing will be a mistake. and God 
pardons mistakes. Still this matter of his hero's final ‘salvation’ 
is not now prominent in his thoughts. As man and as poet he 
is interested deeply in this world, but not much in the legendary 
heaven and hell. In fact, as we shall see,* he has substituted 
for the supernatural powers of tradition, conceptions of his own, 
which render the question of ‘salvation’ in the traditional 
sense all but meaningless. At any rate it is perfectly certain that 
he has never intended for a moment that his Faust, like that of the 
legend, should go to perdition at the last. 

Regarding Goethe’s preparation for the first stage of his poem as 
now complete, let us see how the text as we know it took shape 
under his hands. 


IV. 


THE GENESIS OF THE FIRST PART. 


1. The Pre-Weimarian Scenes. 

The portion of Faust now to be considered had its origin in the 
most fervid period of Goethe’s youthful storm and stress, being 
contemporary with the grandiose titanism of Prometheus, the 
brooding Weltschmerz of Werther, the stormy passion of Clavigo 
and Stella, and the wild satirical humor of Satyros and Pater Brey. 
It was for the poet a time of utmost mental tension, of swiftly 
changing moods and manifold excitements; of high-soaring dreams 
and thoughts of suicide; of lonely, rapturous communions with 
nature and of enthusiastic friendships. It was the time also of his 
love for Lili. 

Work with the pen upon Faust is commonly thought to have be- 
gun in 1773, but it is quite possible that certain scenes were writ- 





© Below, p. lix. 
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ten down in prose the preceding year. Not until early in 1773, 
however, is Goethe known to have employed anywhere the Hans 
Sachs Knittelvers, or doggerel tetrameter, which is the prevailing 
meter of the earliest scenes of Faust. That the composition was 
in progress during 1773 we have at least two indications: first, a 
remark of Goethe in a letter from Italy dated March 1, 1788, to the 
effect that the writing out of Faust was a very different thing then 
from what it was fifteen years before; secondly, the fact that 
Goethe's friend Gotter, in a jocose letter of July, 1773, asks for a 
copy of Faust as soon as its author shall have ‘ stormed it out.’ 

The year 1774 furnishes several notices relating to Faust. In 
the summer of that year Goethe recited to F. H. Jacobi the ballad 
of the ‘ King of Thule.’t Boie visited Goethe in October, 1774, 
and was much impressed by certain scenes of Faust that were read 
to him. Dec. 20, 1774, Knebel wrote to Bertuch: ‘I have a mass 
of fragments from him (Goethe), amongst others some belonging 
toa Dr. Faust, in which there are some very fine things indeed. 
He pulls the bits of manuscript out of every corner of his room.’ 
For the year 1775 we have various notices, partly in Goethe's own 
letters, partly in those of his friends, which show that Faust was 
progressing and had already acquired a good deal of celebrity in 
literary circles. After the poet’s settlement in Weimar no further 
progress can be traced for some twelve years, during which he be- 
came another man. 


* *‘Schick mir dafür den Doctor Faust, 
Sobald dein Kopf ihn ausgebraust ! ”’ 


Goethe met Gotter at Wetzlar in the summer of 1772. The verb “ ausbrausen ” sug. 
gests that Gotter knew not only that his friend had a Faust under way, but also something 
of its character. Had Goethe, who returned to Frankfurt in the fall of 1772, read from 
his prose Faust-scenes to Gotter at Wetzlar? Did Gotter know by hearsay that the new 
Faust would be ‘stormy’? Or did he simply assume that anything written by the Goetha 
whom he had known would be ‘ stormed out’? Cf. Herbst, Goethe in Wetslar, p. 154. 

t Dichtung und Wahrheit, bk. 14. There is no certainty, however, that the ballad 
was originally written for Faust. Cf. Kögel in Vierteljahrschrift für Litteraturge 
schichte L., 59. 
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‘ The chaotic Faust-manuscript which Goethe took with him te 
Weimar in November, 1775, has never been found, and its charac- 
ter and contents were until quite recently matters of speculation. 
Very lately, however, through a lucky accident, the loss of the orig- 
inal manuscript has been in part made good. At some time during 
his early years at Weimar, Goethe loaned his Faust to Fräulein 
Luise von Göchhausen, a maid-of-honor at the court, and she 
transcribed it at length in a manuscript book of literary extracts. 
Here the copy remained unnoticed among the effects of the Göch- 
hausen family until January, 1887, when it was accidentally discov- 
ered by Erich Schmidt, who at once published it.* The copy 
shows verse and prose mixed up together in true Shakespearian 
style. The word ‘act’ or ‘scene’ is not employed, but each 
separate dramatic picture is headed with a sort of stage-direction 
indicating the situation. There is evidence that the copying was 
done with very great care. 

The Göchhausen Fast consists of some twenty ‘scenes,’ of 
which all but the first three pertain to the tragedy of Gretchen. It 
begins with a scene substantially identical in form and matter with 
the present lines 354-605 ; containing, that is, Faust’s first solilo- 
quy, vision of the macrocosm, dialogue with the Earth-Spirit, and 
dialogue with Wagner. Next comes a conversation between Meph- 
istopheles and a student. The text is mainly that of the present 
lines 1868-2050, but instead of the cynical comments on law and 
theology, we find the devil warning the youngster against girls and 
gaming, and recommending him to Frau Sprizbierlein’s boarding- 
house. After this comes ‘ Auerbach’s Cellar,’ the first eight lines 
in verse as in the final version, the remainder of the scene, except 
the songs, in prose. The matter of the dialogue corresponds 
pretty nearly to that of the later version, but one noteworthy fact is 
that here Faust and not Mephistopheles performs the tricks. The 





® Goethe's Faust in ursprünglicher Gestalt nach der Göchhausenschen Abschrift her 
ausgegeben von Erich Schmidt. 8. Abdruck. Weimar, Böhlau, 1910. 
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next scene is a short one of four verses containing a dialogue be« 
tween Faust and Mephistopheles about a cross they are passing. 
The lines were rejected in the revision and published with the Para- 
lipomena. This is followed by the tragedy of Gretchen, substan- 
tially as we know it from the final revision. The earlier scenes, 
Faust’s meeting with Gretchen, his rakish talk with Mephistopheles 
about her, their visit to her room with the jewels, her girlish glee 
over the ornaments, the talk about the greedy priests, the scene at 
Martha’s house with the Padua story, the dialogue about bearing 
false witness, the promenade and summer-house scenes, —all these 
are, aside from spelling and insignificant textual differences, the 
same and the same in sequence, as in the present text. Directly 
after 3216, however, comes the lyric monologue _,, Meine Rub ift 
hin,“ followed by the catechism scene and the scenes ‘ At the Well’ 
and ‘ Zwinger..* Next comes the scene ‘ Cathedral’ with the ex- 
plicit heading « Obsequies of Gretchen’s Mother.’ After Gretchen’s 
swoon comes the speech of Valentin, lines 3620-45, then a short 
dialogue between Faust and Mephistopheles comprising the present 
lines 3650-59, and then the verses 3342-69. Then follow the 
prose scene, but without the heading ‘ Dismal Day,’ the witch scene 
at the place of execution, and the final scene ‘ Prison,’ the latter in 
prose throughout and without the consoling ‘ voice from above’ at 
the end. 

At first it was generally assumed that this so-called ‘ Urfaust? 
told the whole story respecting the progress of Goethe’s great poem 
up to the time of his removal to Weimar. Very soon, however, 
it became evident that such is not the case. There is matter in the 
First Part which is not in the Göchhausen manuscript, but is 
shown by evidence of style and language to be of early origin. The 
probability is that the sheets which came into the hands of Frau- 


* On the meaning of this untranslatable word see the general note to the scene 
'Zwinger.’ 
t Cf. Vierteljahrschrift fü, Litteraturgeschichte, 11., 545 fl. 
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lein Göchhausen were a ‘ clean copy’ of such scenes and parts of 
scenes as Goethe himself at the time regarded as complete. Other 
sheets containing bits of dialogue and partly elaborated « concepts,’ 
the meaning and connection of which would hardly be clear to any- 
one but himself, were retained by him. It is also very likely that 
he took with himıto Weimar, in various stages of mental elabora- 
tion, Faust-scenes that he had not written down at all. 

But while we must be on our guard against supposing that no- 
thing in the poem can be of pre-Weimarian origin unless it is found 
in the Göchhausen manuscript, the * Urfaust’ is still of very great 
importance, since the study of it shows us clearly how the Faust- 
theme had presented itself to the poet in his early years, and what 
aspects of it had interested him. In the first place there had risen 
prominently into the field of his imagination the figure of Faust pre- 
vious to the compact. This Faust he had conceived, partly on the 
basis of the puppet-play, partly on the basis of personal experience, ' 
as a youngish professor oppressed by a sense of the vanity of his 
learning, and sick at heart of shamming knowledge before his stu- 
dents; as a man who is not troubled by the devils and spooks of 
the theological small fry about him, and so has none of their 
reasons for dreading magic; a man, however, who does believe in 
the divinity of nature, and, being possessed of vague longings for 
wonderful knowledge, power and happiness, supposed to be 
obtainable through communication with elemental spirits, has de- 
voted himself to magic, to see if he can get into such communica- 
tion. This initial conception the young artist had then developed 
with true poetic instinct by means of two powerful contrasts: Faust 
the pigmy in presence of the Earth-Spirit, a symbol of the vast, 
inscrutable, unfeeling energy of nature, that nature which had 
seemed to Werther ‘an eternally devouring monster’*; then, 
Faust the giant in presence of Wagner, the contented book-worm 
happy in chewing the cud of traditional learning. 


# “Ich sehe nichts als ein ewig verschlingendes, ewig wiederkäuendes Ungeheuer”; 
First Part of Werther, letter of Aug. 18. 
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Then, in the second place, the poet had caught and fixed a 
vision of the same Faust after the salto mortale with Mephistopheles. 
This Faust he had’conceived as a rakish seducer, subject, how- 
ever, to qualms of conscience and fits of high sentiment; a ‘ super- 
sensual, sensual lover’; a wanderer without home and without ties, 
who yields all too easily to the pull of lawless passion and then, 
when he learns of the ruin he has wrought, falls into a paroxysm of 
rage and remorse. 

Then, thirdly, there was the figure of Gretchen, whose tragic 
story, unfolded in a series of powerful pictures, had soon overshad- 
owed all else in the poet's interest. 

These were the principal features of the Faust that Goethe took 
to Weimar. Incidentally, however, he had found in the theme an 
opportunity to record some of his reminiscences of academic life. 
The dialogue between Mephistopheles and a newly arrived fresh- 
‘man offered a superb setting for his satirical humor, while a scene 
of coarse revelry in Auerbach’s Cellar suggested itself naturally both 
on legendary and on personal grounds. It is possible that these 
student scenes, which in the Göchhausen /aus/ are here and there 
somewhat boyish, were the first portions of the poem to be thought 
out. 

Turning now from what is in the « Urfaust’ to what is not in it, 
we note first that the transition from the first to the second Faust, 
from the disgruntled professor to the ready libertine, the introduc- 
tion of Mephistopheles and the motivation of his permanent con- 
nection with Faust, are still to be provided for. Secondly, there 
is a noteworthy gap in the love-tragedy: it is necessary to account 
for Faust’s long absence from Gretchen during the time of her ex- 
tremity. ‘Insipid joys’* have been promised, but the picture has 
yet to be filled in. Thirdly, all that part of the action which was 
to follow the death of Gretchen is still untouched. 





% Prose scene, ‘ Trüber Tag,’ line 10, The ‘ Urfaust’ has ‘‘ in abgeschmackten Frew 
den ’’ instead of the later “ in abgeschmackten Zeratreuungen.” 
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And when we pass from the matter of plot to that of portraiture, 
we are struck, first of all, by the fact that the character of Faust is 
here somewhat hard and unamiable. He discloses but little suscep- 
tibility to the higher and holier moods of humanity. One is not 
quite prepared, to be sure, for his sudden depravity as lover of 
Gretchen, but the dissonance is much less sharp than in the final 
version, since nothing has gone before that makes such rakishness 
unthinkable.* Goethe has imagined a man whose disgust with 
study and sense of limitation have become an acute disease, so that 
he is ready to break with the moral order; and then, in adjusting 
this conception to the legend, the poet has chosen to ally his Faust 
with that particular devil of his own acquaintance whose whisper- 
ings were referred to above.t There was no inner necessity for so 
doing. There is no natural connection between an unsatisfied 
craving for knowledge and —libertinism. ‘I would fain be a god, 
but cannot, so I will bea Don Juan,’ is not good psychology, not a 
natural evolution of character, and in introducing it into Faust 
Goethe prepared difficulties for himself. It is, of course, to be ad- 
mitted that the idea of a disappointed dreamer resolving some day 
in desperation to quit his brooding and enjoy himself in the world, 
is in itself perfectly natural; only one does not expect the leopard 
to change his spots instantly on escaping from the cage. It may be 
added, too, that the difficulties just referred to reside not so much 
in the mere fact that the professor becomes a sensualist as that, in 
so doing, he passes into a new world. The first Faust is the hero 
of a symbolical action, who has to do with magic books and Earth- 
spirits, but the second is the hero of a perfectly natural love-story. 
As we shall see further on, this early interlocking of two worlds in 
one and the same action was destined to make trouble. 

Consistently with what has just been said, Mephistopheles ap- 
pears in the * Urfaust’ as a rake's friend who has nothing about him, 





® That is, no such passages as lines 614-22, 762-84, 100910, I 178-85, 1194-1201,1210-23. 
¢ Page xxv., foot-note. 
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except perhaps his magic horses, to suggest that he is not an ordi- 
nary human reprobate. His relation to Faust is that of a despised 
but indispensable servant. There has been as yet no thought of a 
compact like the one finally introduced. Faust can terminate his 
relation with Mephistopheles at any moment.* Mephistopheles is 
not concerned to win Faust by making sensual pleasure attractive, 
but only to do as he is bid and in so doing to expose his master to 
the torments of conscience. Faust uses his servant as an abettor 
of his lust, but professes to despise him and occasionally denounces 
him as a beast and a monster. At the same time he insists that 
he ‘must’ do the bidding of this servant. Such a relation is ra- 
tional only upon one supposition, namely, that Mephistopheles is a 
personification of that instinct which leads a man to follow his sen- 
sual promptings when he knows that his conscience will presently 
put him on the rack for it. In this way only can we understand 
this early Mephistopheles, this ‘ tormentor’ who has not yet re- 
ceived any of the touches that make his later self, in the words of 
Freytag, the ‘ most lovable of all devils.$ His character, as well 
as that of Faust, awaits the deepening, broadening and sobering of 
Goethe’s own nature, which came with his first decade in Weimar. 


2. The Fragment of 1790. 


As was said above, there is no evidence of progress upon Faust 
between 1775 and 1788, though Goethe’s letters and journals for 
this period give us a very complete record of his doings.|| The rea- 
sons for this stagnation of the work are well known. They are to 
be sought at first in the manifold distractions, later in the engross- 





* Line 2638. 

t Lines 3207, 3536. 

t Lines 3072, 3360. 

§ Technik des Dramas, p. 48. 

|| The oft-repeated statement that portions of the He/exa were read in the Weimar 
court circle in 1780 is erroneous. It goes back to Riemer’s Mitthe:lungen 11., 581, but 
Riemer misconstrued a passage in Goethe’s diary which referred to Hasse’s oratorio of 
Helena. Cf. Kuno Fischer, Goethe's Faust, p. 249, 
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ing duties of the new life; then also in the gradual alienation from 
his former self which came with the momentous change that took 
place in his character and his conception of the poetic art. The 
storm and stress subsided. Practical work exercised its sobering 
influence. Intercourse with people of high refinement led to a better 
opinion of form, in life as well as in art. His love for Frau von 
Stein brought new ideals of womanhood and opened new vistas of 
poetic creation. He began to look back with little pride or pleasure 
upon the insurgent, formless, extravagant productions of an earlier 
day. His feeling for nature underwent a change. Journeys to 
Switzerland and the Harz, scientific observation, a riper knowledge 
of Spinoza’s philosophy, and, finally, the mere lapse of time, begot 
a calmer attitude in presence of the world’s mystery. The awful 
Sphinx became the benignant Teacher, and the chief lesson she 
had to teach was the lesson of bit-by-bit development, which led 
him to recognize his own kinship with all that lives.* 

Thus we understand why it was that the Weimar courtier, when 
the spirit moved him to higher poetic creation, was not led. to com- 
plete the old projects, but to begin new ones like /dAigenie and 
Tasso, which accorded better with his present moods. And 
we see, too, why even these new projects could not advance 
to a satisfactory completion: the needed leisure and serenity of 
mind were lacking. The poet felt himself ‘entangled in a net’ 
and the inner conflict between the artist and the man of affairs 
produced at last a dissonance in his life which he himself refers to 
as a ‘terrible malady.’| Release became imperatively necessary. 

On escaping to Italy in September 1786, he took with him his 
manuscript of Faust, but it is a year and half before we hear of 
any work upon it. By that time his ‘intellectual new-birth’ was 





® Cf. Kalischer, Goethe's Verhältniss zur Naturwissenschaft in the Hempel edition 
of the works, XXXIII., p xlix., ff.; also Thomas, Goethe and the Development Hyfo- 
thesis in the Ofen Court for March 15, 1888. 

t Werke, Hempel edition, XXIV.,143. Cf. Thomas’s Goeths'’s Tasso, p. xxxii. 
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accomplished: the dissonance had disappeared and he had once 
more ‘found himself as poet.’ Feb. 16, 1788, he writes from 
Rome with regard to his literary work: ‘ Now there is almost 
nothing more before my nose but the hill Zasso and the mountain 
Faustus. I shall not rest day or night until both are finished. For 
both I have a singular inclination and, of late, wonderful prospects 
and hopes. All these resumptions of old ideas, these returns to 
subjects from which I thought myself estranged forever, and to 
which I hardly dreamed of being equal, give me great delight.’* 
Under date of March 1, 1788, in the /taltenische Reise, we read: ‘It 
has been a fruitful week that seems to me in the retrospect like a 
month. First the plan of Faust was made, and I hope I have been 
successful in this operation. Of course it is a different thing, writ- 
ing the piece out now from what it was fifteen years ago. I think it 
will lose nothing in the process, especially since I believe I have 
now rediscovered the thread. As to the tone of the whole, too, I 
am of good cheer. I have lately worked out a new scene and, if I 
smoke the paper, I should think no one would be able to pick out 
the old matter.’ 

This new scene, as we know from Eckermann,t was the 





* Letter to Karl August; Briefe, viii., 347. 

t This passage has given much trouble. Goethe speaks here of ‘making the plan of 
Faust,’ as if he had not had a plan before, and further on, as if to reinforce this implica- 
tion, remarks that the principal scenes had been written down “ gleich so ohne Concept.” 
And yet in his old age, as we have seen, he insisted repeatedly that the conception of 
Faust had lain clear in his mind from the days of his youth. The seeming inconsistency 
is to be explained in this way : The early plan was vague and general on its philosophical 
side. The young poet, starting, as always, from a mental picture rather than an abstrac- 
tion, had conceived a career and had portrayed incidents of it here and there. But the 
meaning of the career, and the inner logic of his hero’s development had not been thor- 
oughly thought out, and in painting his separate pictures he had paid little attention to 
these things. When he resumed work in 1788, this was the matter that troubled him and 
necessitated ‘making his plan’ anew. Years before, he had provided mentally for a 
thread of dramatic logic on which his beads were to be strung, and had then lost that 
thread. Now, in 1788, he felicitates himself for a moment as he /Ainks he has re-discov- 
ered the old thread. In fact, however, he will find that the old thread is worthless and 
that he must provide a new one. See below p. lix. 

+ Gespräche mit Goethe, under date of Apr. 10, 1829 
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‘Witch's Kitchen,’ whereby the poet, now sojourning in the Villa 
Borghese at Rome, had attempted to explain the transition from 
the first to the second of the somewhat incongruous Fausts whose 
pictures he found peering out at him from the old, yellow, thumb- 
worn, unstitched manuscript that he had brought with him from the 
foggy north. He had given his learned professor an elixir of youth, 
which was at the same time a love-philtre, and had thus transferred 
to the devil, in some measure at least, the initial responsibility for 
Gretchen’s ruin. Had this been his intention from the first? 
Doubtful and yet possible. One reads the Göchhausen Faust in 
vain for any suggestion that its hero was thought of as an old man. 
He has been teaching ten years, which suggests a man in the prime 
of life. All the emotions of the first Faust are those of youth, 
specificaliy those of the youthful Goethe; while those of the second 
Faust are such as the young Goethe felt would have been his, had 
he been the villain which he was not. The legend makes Faust 
devote himself to magic soon after taking his degree. On the 
other hand, the popular drama, needing a definite point of time for 
its action, and fixing its attention mainly upon the awful fate of 
Faust at the end of the twenty-four years, naturally introduced him 
as an oldish man. One of the puppet-plays begins: ‘ Countless 
years I have now been brooding,’ etc.* So the artists, notably 
Rembrandt, conceived Faust as an oldish man and this conception 
has become the familiar one. Thus Goethe had good legendary 
grounds for introducing his incipient magician as a man well along 
in years; and while it is very doubtful whether that was his inten- 
tion at first, still he found nothing in what he had written which 
was flatly opposed to such an assumption. This assumption being 
made, the rejuvenation of Faust’s passions by means of a love-potion 
presented itself as the simplest motivation of his conduct toward 
Gretchen. 
* The opening of the Schwiegerling puppet-play ; see above p, xxi. 


t For the teacher of only ten years’ experience might be thought of as having begun to 
teach somewhat late in life, 
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Besides this scene, in spite of Goethe’s fine resolutions, Faust 
seems to have made no more progress for some time to come. He 
may have written some portion of the scene ‘ Forest and Cavern’ 
while still in Italy, but this is uncertain. The « hill’ prevailed over 
the ‘mountain’ and continued to prevail long after his return to 
Weimar in June, 1788. By midsummer, 1789, 7asso was at last 
complete, and not long afterwards, it would seem, Faust was again 
taken up. By this time, however, Goethe had given up the 
thought of finishing the work immediately. Just why, we can at 
least guess. The ‘ plan’ proved atter all difficult to manage. The 
happy creative mood, the joy in the resumption of old projects, 
which had come to him for a moment in Italy, were not now always 
at his command. Absorbed in reminiscences of the south, he 
could not always go out of himselfat will and return to the thoughts 
and feelings of his early manhood. Perhaps the magnitude and the 
technical difficulties of the subject oppressed him. Nevertheless, 
his Faust had been promised for the new edition of his works just 
then going through the press of Göschen at Leipzig; and so it was 
that he decided to half-satisfy the public and his own conscience by 
revising and printing a portion of the scenes on hand under the 
title Faust. Ein Fragment. This Fragment appeared then in 1790, 
comprising, with two ‘ Singspiele,’ the seventh volume of the new 
works. Facing the title-page is an engraving by Lips, after Rem- 
brandt, representing Faust as an old man gazing at a radiant cab- 
balistic circle in his window. 

Comparing, now, the Fragment with the Gochhausen Faust, we 
see at once that no little work had been done in preparing the 
former for publication. Various kinds of changes are to be noted: 
(1) minor orthographical and verbal changes in the interest of a 
more Correct and refined diction; (2) corrections made in the in- 
terest of literary congruity; (3) suppression of old matter; (4) 
addition of new matter, and (5) versification of prose. To go 
somewhat into details, we note that, excepting changes of the first 


a 
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kind, the significant omission of the stage-direction which made 
the Earth-Spirit appear ‘in repellent form’ (cf. the note to line 
481+), and the substitution in line 519 of the verse 


Es wird mein fchinftes Glüd zu nidhte | 
for the original 
Nun werd id) tiefer tief zu nichte ! 


the first scene, lines 354-605, is kept intact. After that, however, 
comes a passage not found in the Göchhausen manuscript and com- 
prising the present lines 1770-1867. Then follows the student 
scene considerably modified: the talk about.girls, gaming and 
Frau Sprizbierlein’s boarding-house has been suppressed, and in 
its place we have the famous lines on theology and law. After the 
exit of the student and the satirical comment of Mephistopheles, 
lines 2049-50, Faust reappears and we have the brief dialogue, 
lines 2051-72, which is not in the ‘Urfaust... Next comes 
* Auerbach’s Cellar,’ in verse throughout, and with the röle of magi- 
cian assigned to Mephistopheles, Faust being converted into a dis- 
gusted spectator. Next, the scene ‘Witch’s Kitchen,’ already 
spoken of; then the tragedy of Gretchen as in the Gochhausen 
‘manuscript (minor verbal changes excepted) up to ‘ Zwinger,’ be- 
fore which is inserted the present ‘Forest and Cavern.’ After this 
come the scenes ‘Zwinger’ and ‘ Cathedral,’ the Fragment ending 
with Gretchen's swoon in the church. The Valentin monologue 
and the three prose scenes which end the Göchhausen manuscript 
are all omitted from the Fragment. 

So we see clearly that the Fragment was the result of a deliber- 
ate selection, much being withheld. On what principle was the 
selection made? Obviously the poetic power of the scenes was 
not the main criterion. Goethe was not intent on giving the pub- 
lic random specimens of his best work on the Faust-theme. His 
aim was rather to present those scenes with which he was satisfied ; 
those which, both internally and in their connection, he felt to be 
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in full harmony with his plan as it now lay in his mind; so that at 
some future time he could complete the drama by a process of 
filling in, without retracting or greatly modifying anything that had 
once been published. Secondarily, of course, he wished the Frag- 
ment to be as intelligible as possible in itself. Accordingly he 
inserted the lines 1770-1867, beginning abruptly with 


Und was der ganzen Menjchheit gugetheilt ift, 


thus providing a needed setting for the student scene* and at the 
same time making it clear that Faust’s motive in allying himself 
with the devil for a grand tour of the world is to be a desire not of 
pleasure simply, but of experience. With the introduction of this 
idea the career of Faust acquires at once a new interest: we see 
that he is not a mere sensualist, but a man bent on draining the 
cup of life to its dregs. He is to leave his bookish pursuits and 
participate to the fullest in the life of men, share in all its weal and 
woe, and end the mad voyage with the shipwreck which is called 
death. In this strange program of Faust (one hardly knows 
whether to call it grand or grandiose) we see a poetic reflection of 
Goethe’s own youthful 


“Yearning for the large excitement that the coming years would yield.”} 


As to what should precede line 1770, it is, of course, not to be 
supposed that the mind of the poet was at this time a blank. Some 
sort of ‘concept’ he no doubt had, but as to the nature of it we are 





* But this setting is not the one originally conceived. In the ‘ Urfaust’ Mephis- 
topheles is made to appear ‘in dressing-gown with a large wig on’ — which shows that 
the dialogue had not been thought of as taking place just before the pair set out on their 
travels, The situation in the poet’s mind had been rather something like this: Mephis- 
topheles has become Faust’s domestic servant and acts as a sort of famulus. In that ca- 
pacity, he one day, in his master’s absence, receives a caller and mystifies him when he 
sees that the boy takes him for the famous Professor Faust. Cf. Vierteljahrsschrift für 
Litter aturgeschichte, 11., 552. ‘ 

t Line 1775; cf. below p. lix. and also the note on lines 1765-75. 

+ Cf. the significant passage at the beginning of Dichtung und Wahrheit, bk. 9. 
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quite in the dark. One thing only is clear: the compact as finally 
drawn up had not yet been thought of. This is shown by the so- 
liloquy in lines 1851-67. The Mephistopheles who speaks here is 
still the ‘tormentor.” He would not have been made to use such 
language as he does use if he had been thought of as having but 
lately entered into a solemn agreement to serve Faust for life and 
to let his chance of final reward depend on his sa¢#sfying his master 
with some form of pleasure. _ 

But if we find it hard to guess how far and in what way the 
editor of the Fragment had mentally, for his own purposes, filled up 
the gap between lines 605 and 1770, we can at least understand 
the difficulties that beset him. The intellectual preparation of 
Faust for his savage revolt against the moral order, and that, too, 
in harmonious connection with a deeper and nobler conception of 
his character, the introduction of Mephistopheles in such a way as 
to let it appear thinkable that a man like Faust would wish to form 
an alliance with him for life, the dramatic motivation of this alliance 
itself (since a professor might easily give up his calling to ‘see 
what life is’ without formally leaguing himself with the devil) — 
all these were poetic problems which it was easier to postpone than 
to solve. And so, postponed they were — to be taken up ten years 
later and carried to a solution, which, if not perfect in all its de- 
tails, is, in a large view of the matter, admirable.* 

And when the poet came to deal with his student scene, he saw 
that some of it was rather puerile; so he struck out this part and 
replaced it with those genial but penetrating comments upon the 
routine study of law and theology;t comments drawn no longer 
from the shallow cynicism of an all-too-knowing student, but from 
the deep heart of the century. So, too, the original « Auerbach’s 
Cellar’ appeared to him now as out of tune with his lofty argument. 





® But the useless and incongruous soliloquy, lines 1851-67, might have been consigned 
to the Paralipomena. 
t Lines 1970 ff. 
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Faust as a sardonic, self-complacent practical joker was not the 
Faust that now filled his imagination. Then the scene was tco 
boisterous. It was necessary to lift it out of the plane of a local 
student burlesque into the sphere of poetry. So he cast the whole 
of it into verse, toned down its coarseness and gave to Mephis- 
topheles the röle that had been Faust’s. 

When the love-tragedy was reached there was still the grand 
difficulty of explaining Faust’s desertion of Gretchen. The pres- 
ence of Valentin in the Göchhausen Faust shows that he was a 
part of the plan from the beginning. We may suppose the original 
idea to have been something like this: When Gretchen's shame be- 
comes known to her brother, several months after her fall, he attacks 
her seducer and is killed in the quarrel. Faust flees to avoid arrest. 
While he is away Gretchen’s child is born and drowned by the 
frantic mother, who then wanders about for some time as a home- 
less vagrant before she is imprisoned and condemned to die. All 
this, think of it as we may, must take several months. Meanwhile, 
Faust, in ignorance of her fate, was to be ‘lulled in insipid joys’ 
by Mephistopheles. But how was this to be managed? To make 
Faust, as the possessor of a conscience, and after all his high pro- 
testations of love, leave Gretchen and be away for months without 
an effort to see her, and that after having caused the death of her 
mother and brother, was very unnatural. His rage on the discov- 
ery of her plight would be but small atonement for such conduct. 
And then, what were those ‘insipid joys’ to be? Had the « Wal- 
purgis-Night’ been thought of from the first? Probably not, since 
the festival of the witches occurs on the eve of May-day, while 
Gretchen’s fall takes place in the season of blossoming daisies, and 
in the cathedral scene she is far on the way toward motherhood.* 

Here was a tangle which it was not easy to straighten without 
sacrificing the dignity and consistency of Faust’s character; and 





_ * Lines 3790-3. Cf. the introductory note to the scene ‘ Cathedral.’ 
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the poet was not yet, in 1789, ready to do what he did finally, 
namely, make the sacrifice in cold blood and totally disregard ths 
requirements of his realistic love-tragedy. He preferred to post- 
pone the difficulty, by omitting from the Fragment not only the 
‘insipid joys,’ but also Valentin and the three concluding scenes. 

The only new matter in the Fragment, beside what has now been 
spoken of, is the scene ‘ Forest and Cavern,’and of this the signifi- 
cant lines 3345-69, beginning 


Was ift die Himmelsfreud’ in ihren Armen | 


are found in the Göchhausen Faust. We may therefore safely re- 
gard these verses as the nucleus of the whole scene, and look to 
them for its germ idea. Doing so we see clearly what Goethe was 
here concerned with: it was to show the libertine Faust suffering 
the pangs of conscience. He saw, however, and saw no doubt 
much earlier than 1789, that so important an idea demanded fuller 
treatment; it was not enough to despatch it in a few words spoken 
by his hero while on the way for one of his nocturnal visits to his 
paramour. Hence came the thought of taking Faust out into the 
woods where he himself in earlier days had been wont to seek re- 
lief from over-tension of feeling. In the sixth book of Dichtung 
und Wahtheit, he describes a secluded spot in the woods near 
Frankfurt to which he resorted with an elderly friend. On one oc- 
casion the friend begins to explain how the ancient Germans, as 
described by Tacitus, were also given to communing with the 
mystic divinity of the woods. Whereupon the boy interrupts: 
O, why does not this precious spot lie in the depths of the wil- 
derness? Why may we not hedge it in, in order to consecrate it 
and ourselves and separate both from the world! Surely there is 
no more beautiful worship than that for which no symbol is needed, 
that which springs from our heart simply through communion with 
nature !’— From such experiences came the dramatic idea of letting 
Faust retire to the woods to commune with himself in his guilty un- 
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rest and be joined in due time by Mephistopheles, who should 
ridicule his scruples and urge him to go back to the city and ‘ en- 
joy’ himself in the embraces of Gretchen. 

The general conception of the scene as thus described was very 
likely of early origin. But when the preliminary soliloquy of Faust, 
Faust alone with the woods, came to be worked out in 1788 or 
1789, (for the perfect iambics can hardly have been written earlier), 

the task found a poet whose thoughts were no longer fixed so much 
upon the dramatic requirements of the scene, not so much upon the 
angry pathos of the dialogue about Gretchen which was to follow, 
as upon the opportunity offered for giving expression to his own 
maturer feelings of sympathy with, and gratitude to, the Universal 
Mother. Thus the soliloquy took its present form. Ina serene 
and exalted mood, Faust returns thanks to the Earth-Spirit, con- 
ceived as the giver of all things, for the high feelings he has been 
permitted to enjoy. Then, by way of leading up to the coming 
dialogue, he deplores the fact that the spirit has also sent Mephis- 
topheles, who, with his sneering, ‘converts the good gifts into 
nothingness.’ 

Having completed the scene in this way, Goethe inserted it in 
the Fragment where it obviously belongs, namely, after the scene 
‘At the Well,’ in which it is clearly intimated that Gretchen’s honor 
is lost. Later, however, he transposed the scene to its present 
position. The reasons for this change are discussed below. 


3. The Completion of the First Part. 


Such was the ‘ Fragment’ that came from the press just as Eu- 
rope was beginning to vibrate to the first throes of the Revolution. 
It made no great stir in literary circles, but among the few who saw 
in it the ‘torso of a Hercules’ was Schiller, whose correspondence 
with Goethe now becomes, after the completed text itself, our main 
source of knowledge respecting the progress of the poem in the 
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next stage of its genesis. This correspondence gives us, to be 
sure, but little information with regard to any details of construc- 
tion; its chief value consists in the light it throws upon the spirit 
and manner in which Goethe proceeded to the completion of the 
First Part. The most important notices bearing upon this subject 
will now be brought together. 

In a letter of Nov. 29, 1794, Schiller writes enthusiastically of his 
interest in Faust, and of the pleasure it would give him to read 
some of the unpublished scenes. Goethe replies that he does not 
dare untie the package containing them; he could not copy with- 
out elaborating, and for that he has not the heart. Still, he adds, 
if anything could induce him to go on with the work, it would be 
Schiller’s interest in it. Jan. 2, 1795, the younger poet renews his 
request still more urgently, but to no effect; then he ceases impor- 
tuning and two years pass. June 22, 1797, Goethe suddenly an- 
nounces that he is going to resume Faust, and if not complete it, 
at least forward it a good bit. To this end he is now separat- 
ing what has been printed and disposing it ‘in large masses’ to- 
gether with ‘ what is already finished or invented’ (but not printed), 
and so preparing to carry out his ‘plan which is properly only an 
idea.’ This ‘ plan’ is precisely what is now engaging his thoughts 
and he finds that he is tolerably agreed with himself. + Our ballad- 
study,’ he continues, * has brought me back to this misty, foggy path, 
and circumstances counsel, for more than one reason, that I wan- 
der aboutin it foratime.’ Schillerat once replies expressing his de- 
light, and the next day, June 24, Goethe writes that really his re- 
turn to Faust is a measure of prudence. Since, after all, he is not 
to go to Italy, as he had hoped, but has another. northern winter 
in prospect, and does not wish to bore himself and his friends with 
idle brooding over his disappointment, he is pleasing himself with 
the idea of a return to the ‘ world of symbol, idea, and fog.’ ‘At 
first,’ he proceeds, ‘ I shall only try to finish the large masses that 
have been invented and half worked out, fit these to what has been 
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printed, and so go on to the end of the circle.’ June 26 Schiller 
writes at some length of Faust, of the embarrassing magnitude of 
the subject, of the difficulty involved in finding a poetic frame to 
contain it, in holding the balance between understanding and 
reason, jest and earnest, and in adapting the philosophical part to 
the popular legend. To this Goethe replies the next day thank- 
ing Schiller for his observations. «As was natural,’ says he, 
«they coincide very well with my own plans and purposes, 
save that I shall take things somewhat more easily with this bar- 
barous composition, and try to touch, rather than to satisfy, the 
highest demands. Thus probably reason and understanding wili 
knock one another around like two prize-fighters, only to lie down 
peacefully at nightfall. I shall take care that the parts be agree- 
able and entertaining, and afford something to think of. As to the 
whole, which will always remain a fragment, our new theory of the 
epic may come in play.’ 

In a few days, however, the ‘ air-phantoms of Faust’ are dis- 
pelled by southern reminiscences, and we hear no more of it for 
several months. Dec. 6, 1797, Goethe writes: ‘Pray keep to 
your Wallenstein. 1 shall probably go at my Faust next, partly in 
order to be rid of this tragelaph,* partly to prepare myself for a 
higher and serener mood, perhaps for 7ell.’} Feb. 3, 1798, he is 
«thinking somewhat more earnestly of Faust,’ and sees in it occupa- 
tion for a year. Apri 11 he is working at it and finds the vernal 
mood good for a ‘ rhapsodical drama.’ May 5 he reports good prog- 
ress made on ‘aust, and remarks upon a ‘ curious case’ that has 
turned up in connection with his work. «Some of the scenes,’ he ob- 
serves, ‘were written in prose, and they are, in comparison with 
the rest, quite intolerable in their naturalness and force. So I am 
now trying to put them into rime, whereby then the idea will ap- 
pear as through a vail, and the immediate effect of the monstrous 





* TpayéAadgos, ‘ goat-stag,’ ‘ fantastic animal.’ 
t Goethe was then meditating an epic on the Tell-saga. 
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matter will be subdued.’ (This refers, of course, to the scenes 
‘ Dismal Day,’ and ‘ Prison’; the former resisted the transmuting 
process and was finally left in prose. See below, p. Ixiv.) 

Shortly after this date, the Schiller-Goethe correspondence be- 
comes silent respecting Zaws? until the summer of 1800, when we 
have several references to it. At this time, however, it is the in- 
cident of Helena that is on the anvil. Sept. 13, 1800, Schiller 
counsels his friend not to be disturbed over the ‘ barbarization of 
the beautiful forms and situations’ (i. e. the blending of the Faust- 
legend with the antique), and suggests that this hint may be of use 
in connection with the Second Part, — which is the earliest reference 
to any plan of making two parts. We may conjecture that the 
expedient had presented itself to Goethe not long before in con- 
nection with his work upon the Helena incident. This, in his 
earlier plan no doubt an episode, as in the puppet-play, had now 
come to stand forth in his imagination as the culminating point of 
the entire action. It needed, therefore, to be elaborated at length. 
Once suggested, the idea of a Second Part may have commended 
itself the more on account of Schiller’s example in Wallenstein. 

In the spring of 1801 we hear of another period of creative ac- 
tivity. March 11 Faust is ‘ progressing slowly.’ Apr. 6 Goethe 
‘ hopes that soon nothing will be lacking in the great gap (i. e. be- 
tween lines 605 and 1772) except the disputation’; but this, he 
adds, is a ‘ work by itself, which will not be easily extemporized.' 
Here the Faust-notices of the correspondence end, nor do we get 
much light from any other sources extraneous to the text about the 
further progress of the poem. In his 7ag- und Fahreshefte for 
1806, Goethe enters the record Fauft in feiner jebigen Geftalt frag- 
mentarifch behandelt“; which means, seemingly, that the First Part as 
we now know it was then finally got ready for the printer. It ap- 
peared in the spring of 1808, constituting Volume 8 of the first Cotta 
edition of Goethe's works. 

What now is to be learned from these notices? That which 
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impresses one most in reading them is the cynical tone in which 
Goethe speaks of the Faust-theme. Was this cynicism genuine or 
was it only a jocose affectation? Did the poet really regard his 
great work as a ‘monstrosity,’ and if so, on what ground? To 
what extent did this quasi-contemptuous attitude really influence the 
work done in completion of the First Part? The importance of 
these questions is obvious. If Goethe himself did not regard his 
work as artistically coherent, and took no pains to make it so, then 
all attempts to read coherency into it are a sheer waste of time. On 
the other hand, if he did regard it as a work of art built on a con- 
sistent plan, then we want to know just what he meant by calling it 
a ‘tragelaph’ and a ‘ barbarous composition.’ 

With respect to the first point, the genuineness of the cynical 
feeling, there is but little room for serious doubt. Some allowance 
may be made indeed for the play of humor, but the derogatory ex- 
pressions in the Schiller correspondence are too numerous and 
pointed, and the evidence of the text itself in the ‘ Walpurgis- 
Night’ and the ‘Intermezzo’ is too cogent to be put aside as insig- 
nificant. Goethe evidently felt that the Faust he was creating was 
going to be a peculiar affair with which he might take liberties. It 
would lack a certain kind, and that the most common kind, of 
artistic congruity. That is, it was a ‘ monstrosity.’ 

The general grounds of this feeling are not hard to discover. 
With his present classical predilections he could feel, as poet, but 
little sympathy with vagueness and extravagance. He was fresh 
from the composition of Hermann, and the qualities he most ad- 
mired in poetry were definiteness, plasticity, well-regulated tech- 
nique. In his Faust, however, he saw a dramatic work which he 
had begun in a spirit of reckless indifference to the rules and require- 
ments of the drama. The supernatural, that is, the very pinnacle 
of improbability, had been assumed as a matter of course and made 
the basis of the action, and the action itself was to consist of 
selected chapters from the miscellaneous experiences of a life-time. 
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The underlying story was a mass of silly superstitions which could 
only be lifted into the sphere of serious poetry by being treated as 
symbolical of things real. And yet he had linked with the fantastic 
supernaturalism of the legend a terribly pathetic love-story which 
was not symbolical at all, but had been made to stand on its own 
merits as a picture of life. His hero, Faust, he had introduced as 
a man animated by vague perfervid longings for the impossible — at 
first by a fantastic feeling for nature, then by an equally fantastic 
Welidurst. This hero he had then turned into a rake-unable-to- 
help-himself. All this must have seemed to the Goethe of 1797, 
the mature literary artist, the experienced scientific investigator, 
traveller and man of the world —slightly ridiculous. And yet he 
knew that a quarter of a century before, he had wrought his very 
soul into that same Faust. 

Besides this, he had written in his youth with no very clear idea 
as to what the end of his play was to be or to signify. There is 
not a spark of evidence that he ever intended to send his hero to 
perdition in the traditionary way. Nor is there any more evidence 
that he intended to save him. He had simply abandoned tradi- 
tion altogether and invented a mythology of his own which took no 
cognizance of heaven or hell. His hero was to drain the cup of 
life to its dregs and then ‘go to ruin’ — not to hell, but to the gen- 
eral ruin which awaits all mankind at the end of their terrestrial 
voyage. It was to be the tragedy of life’s fitful fever lived through 
in delirium and followed by sleep. What was to come after this 
sleep had not been provided for. We may indeed be very certain 
that the young Goethe had never planned to let his Faust die a de- 
bauched and demoralized sensualist. The youth who at Frankfurt 
was dreaming of large and useful activity for himself, and who so 
admired Möser’s Patriotische Phantasien, had no doubt provided in 
his own mind that his Faust should find at last some field of useful- 
ness and die happy in the sense of having lived to some purpose; 
but what was to come after that he had not included in his dramatic 
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scheme. He held the view, no doubt, that God would take care of 
souls like his and Faust's, but for dramatic purposes he probably 
had expected to leave his hero right where the human tragi-comedy 
does actually leave us all when the curtain goes down, —in the 
hands of Providence. 

But now the question presents itself, and no doubt the same 
question presented itself to Goethe in his mature years: What was 
to be the import, and what the dramatic interest, of such a tragedy? 
A drama requires more than fulness of life followed by the quietus 
of death; it demands struggle directed to a particular end, anda 
catastrophe in which the struggle is decided. 

With all these considerations in mind, we can understand the 
feelings with which, in the plenitude of his powers, Goethe took up 
again his long neglected Faust. We can enter into his thoughts as 
he surveys the old manuscript and the pages of the printed Frag- 
ment. He cannot go on in the manner or in the spirit of his early 
beginning. He must complete the poem, if he completes it-all, by 
engrafting his present self upon it. This, to be sure, will leave ita 
‘monstrosity.’ The plot will contain incongruities, the characters 
will be inconsistent with themselves, and all that. Still it will have 
the consistency of his own life, and an organic, if not a tectonic 
unity. Its unity will be that of a spreading, gnarly oak, rather than 
that of a smart new villa. 

And now, what is the nature of this new graft? Or, dropping 
metaphor, when the poet of 1797 has matured his plans, what is it 
that he purposes to do? In the first place, he will go no further 
with his invented mythology, but will plant himself on the firm 
ground of legend. He will bring his hero into relation with the 
God and the devil of tradition. He will make this hero's career 
symbolize, in one of its phases, the triumph of idealism over sen- . 
sualism, and this final triumph and salvation of Faust he will fore- 
shadow by means of a prologue in heaven. In conformity with this 
purpose, he will convert his devil from a ‘tormentor’ into a se 
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ducer, whose problem it shall be to win Faust by making sensuality 
satisfy him completely. And as for Faust’s wild longings and 
strange conduct, he will let the prologue intimate that ¢izs Faust is 
a wanderer in the dark, who is to be duly led out into the light. 
That is, Faust’s career will be made to symbolize, in another phase 
of it, a clarifying and chastening process. 

Let us now come to the details of the filling-in, following, for the 
sake of convenience, the order of the completed text, though the 
new passages and scenes were by no means written in that order. 
First came, in all probability, the three preliminary poems, but the 
¢onsideration of these will be taken up in another connection. 

The first scene of the Fragment closed with what is now line 605, 
and the immediately preceding speech of Wagner consisted simply 
sof the two lines 596-7. The next four lines beginning with the 
slightly illogical ,, boc) Morgen,“ were inserted on the final revision 
for the purpose of intimating the time of the action and foreshadow- 
ing the walk of Faust and Wagner upon Easter day. There is no 
hint in the ‘ Urfaust’ or in the Fragment, that the action of the 
play had been thought of as beginning at Easter. This definite 
fixation of the time came from the happy idea of letting Faust, in 
his despair over the Earth-Spirit’s rebuff, be recalled from suicide 
oy the religious memories of his youth. The date fitted in well, 
also, with the plan which Goethe had early conceived of introduc- 
ing into Faust a picture of a popular holiday. It fitted also with 
the love story of Heinrich and Gretchen, whose idyl takes place in 
the season of blossoming daisies. Again, it comported well with 
the ‘ Walpurgis-Night,’ which comes on the eve of May 1. The 
poet seems to have forgotten, however, that it did not comport with 
what he had written in the scene ‘ Cathedral,’ provided that was to 
stand before the * Walpurgis-Night.’ 

The next new passage is the second monologue of Faust, lines 
606-807. The artistic motive that guided the hand of the poet 
here is easily discerned: It was his purpose to deepen and ennoble 
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the character of Faust, to bring him nearer to our sympathies and 
to give his pessimism a more real and human tinge. It is buta 
shallow criticism of this fine monologue to insist that men do not in 
actual life commit suicide because they find themselves denied cer- 
tain knowledge they would like to possess. Realism is not to be 
our poet’s watchword hereafter, nor is his hero’s trouble so easily 
summed up. 

Of the scene ‘ Before the Gate,’ little needs to be said here. 
There is evidence, not altogether conclusive, that something of the 
kind had been imagined in the early Frankfurt days, though the poet 
then had in mind a later season than Easter.* What he now did 
was to adapt the scene to the new date and bring out of it at last 
the poodle. So also the first of the two scenes headed ‘Study’ 
gives evidence, up to line 1322, of early origin, though the ensuing 
dialogue is probably one of the latest portions of the First Part. 
As to the second scene ‘ Study,’ that is, the part of it preceding line 
1770, with which the Fragment breaks in abruptly, it is difficult to 
separate the new matter from the old. Some passages convey a 
strong suggestion of Goethe’s youth, but the most of the lines were 
probably written in 1801. 

We come next to the transposition of the scene ‘Forest and 
Cavern.’ The grounds of the change are not easy to see. It is 
perfectly certain that the scene was written under the presupposition 
that Gretchen's honor is lost, but as it stands, it must be read on 
the assumption that she is still innocent. Perhaps the change grew 
out of a desire to remove the coarse implication of a vulgar Zkaison 
involving repeated visits of Faust to Gretchen. It is quite clear 
that the poet originally conceived the relation of the pair as precisely 
like that of Egmont and Clarchen, but in his old age he’seems to 
have thought he had so ordered matters as to convey the impression 
that Gretchen had sinned but once. In line 12066-7, the saints 
say of her: 





® See Kogel in Vieterljahrschrift für Litteraturgeschichte, 11., 559. 
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Die fic) einmal nur vergeffen, 

Die nicht abnte dag fie feble. 
It may be remarked here that the omission frorn the scene Cathe 
dral’ of the original heading which made known that the occasion 
was the funeral of Gretchen’s mother, was in line with this idea of 
putting Gretchen’s character in a more favorable light. Still, the 
text was never thoroughly revised with reference to the point, as 
witness line 3675. Again the transposition of ‘Forest and 
Cavern’ may have been suggested by a feeling that the serene and 
lofty mood of Faust in the opening soliloquy hardly befits the con- 
firmed libertine. It may have seemed more poetical and more 
creditable to Faust to depict him as wrestling with himself and with 
the devil over the wrong that he is about to do under the influence 
of a demonic passion than to represent his fine compunctions as all 
about the gross question of repetition. 

Upon the whole, however, the transposition must be regarded as 
unfortunate. For, in the first place, as the scene now stands, there 
are several passages that do not read naturally,* and then, one 
wonders why the jubilant and prosperous lover of the preceding 
scene has suddenly become a hermit in the woods. 

Our attention is next claimed by the completed Valentin scene, 
the early conception of which was described above. In the Göch- 
hausen manuscript this scene is found after ‘Cathedral,’ which 
lacks line 3789, with its allusion to Valentin. The transposition of 
the scene intensifies the pathos of Gretchen’s agony in the church, 
since she thus appears burdened with a double guilt. Then, tco, 
the scene ‘Cathedral’ had been conceived as taking place some 
months after Gretchen's fall; it could not therefore come before the 
death of Valentin if that was to be thought of as occurring just bo- 
fore Walpurgis-Night. 

Finally, we have to do with the prose scene and the carnival on 





® Lines 3249, 3328-9, 3336, 3360-1. 
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the Blocksberg. it will be remembered how Goethe himself felt 
that the prose scenes, because of their savage force of expression, 
were ‘ intolerable in comparison with the rest.’ He tried, we must 
infer, to put both of them into verse, but failed with the scene 
‘ Dismal Day,’ which left its isolated oddity all the more conspicu- 
ous because the versifying process succeeded well with the final 
scene ‘Prison.’ Besides being in prose, too, the scene ‘ Dismal 
Day,’ presupposed a different use of the poodle legend from that 
which he had now adopted in the earlier part of the play. Again, 
it had been written on the assumption that Mephistopheles would 
appear as in some special sense an envoy of the Earth-Spirit, whicn 
idea had now been given up. But in spite of these things, with a 
few trifling verbal changes, — in went the prose scene just as it 
stood. The ‘tragelaph ’ had to be disposed of! 

But we have not yet touched the real heart of the ‘ intolerable- 
ness’ alluded to by Goethe. The ‘force and naturalness’ of the 
prose scene are not out of harmony, but quite zz harmony, with 
‘the rest,’ if by the rest we mean the love-tragedy to which it be- 
longs. The prose, as prose, would produce but a slight jar if the 
scene came directly after the cathedral scene: the reader's infer- 
ence would be that only prose could adequately express Faust’s rage. 
Even the other incongruities mentioned, though a few strokes of the 
pen would have removed them, would probably never have troubled 
anybody but philologists. The real dissonance lies not in the 
prose scene at all, but in the scene which Goethe had now written 
and designed to precede it. Taken by itself as a separate work of 
art, the « Walpurgis-Night’ is in its way admirable, but viewed in 
its connection as a link in the drama, it can only be explained as a 
wanton freak of poetic cynicism. We are, of course, to assume 
that the revels of the Brocken are the ‘insipid diversions’ referred 
to in the prose scene, though Faust has not found them insipid. 
But they take place in the spring before Gretchen is a mother, and 
must therefore have been ancient history at the date of the prose 
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scene. What has Faust been doing in the meantime? And then 
why this frenzied rage at Mephistopheles for < lulling him in insipid 
diversions’ when he has been taking part in them with the zest of 
a person whose conscience is in no need of diabolical ‘ lulling’? 
The man who has been joining in the lewd mirth of naked witches 
is not the man to be thrown into a fury by hearing of the sad fate 
of a girl whom he has seduced. And why should Faust on the 
Brocken refer to his love in elegiac tone as a distant memory, and 
why should he have a vision of the beheaded Gretchen when it is 
but a day since he left her alive and well? And why should hope- 
less confusion be brought into the chronology of a natural order of 
events? # 

To these questions there is no answer that is altogether creditable 
to Goethe’s poetic conscience. It pleased his fancy to write the 
« Walpurgis-Night’ as an &ude in the uncanny and the gross, anda 
satire upon contemporary men and tendencies that he did not like. 
In painting the picture he simply gave the rein to his present humor 
with no serious concern about the inner or the outward harmony of 
what he was now writing with the love-tragedy that he had written 
a quarter of a century before. The result, as we have it, is unde- 
niably a blemish in the poem. The idea of the scene may be ac- 
cepted as good. The Faust of the legend visits hell. Mephisto- 
pheles as a purveyor of sensual pleasures would naturally wish to take 
his patron sooner or later to the grand festival on the Blocksberg. 
Goethe had all along intended some such picture for the interval 
between Valentin’s death and Faust’s discovery of Gretchen's 
plight. Thus the idea of the scene came naturally enough. Nor 
is it reasonable to find fault with the poet for not attuning the 
« Walpurgis-Night’ as a whole to the high pathos of the love-trag- 
edy: that would have been poetically out of the question, and, 





* As the text stands we go backward in time when we pass from the cathedral scene to 
the Walpurgis-Night, or else lines 3796-3 have to be ignored. Cf. the introductory note 
spon the cathedral scene. 
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besides, he was now no longer a master of high pathos. It is 
simply pedantic, too, to condemn austerely the element of personal 
Satire; one may enjoy that, especially where it has some broad 
universal import, and one may even put up with a little nonsensical 
mystification. But the poet might have spared us the wanton de 
gradation of his hero’s character, he might have taken a little more 
pains to harmonize the scene technically with what goes before and 
what comes after, and he might have found some other place in his 
works for the trivial and obscure personalities which make up a 
good part of the ‘ Intermezzo.’ 

But while we may fairly charge the author of Faust with carrying 
his cynicism too far in this portion of his work, we should not let 
our impatience lead us to take the wrong side on the main issue. 
Many able critics have made the mistake of siding with the young 
Goethe against his maturer self. They have praised the youthful 
realism, which we see at its best in the Gretchen scenes, as worthy 
of all admiration, and have treated his Jater manner as an aberration 
from the right path. It is this mistake which was chiefly responsi- 
ble for the long eclipse of the Second Part and for the undue exal- 
tation of the love-tragedy. Many readers, stopping with the First 
Part, and further influenced perhaps by the prominence of Gretchen 
on the stage, have been led to think of her as the heroine of the 
play in the same sense that Faust is its hero. To such persons the 
‘Walpurgis-Night’ could hardly seem anything else than a dark 
enigma to be dimly comprehended perhaps on the one supposition 
that the tragedy was to end with the First Part and Faust to be 
sent to perdition for his conduct toward Gretchen. 

The truth is, however, that the love-story is only an incident of 
the ‘little world.’ It is an episode which the young Goethe, enam- 
ored of the lifelike pictures he was creating, and not yet clear as to 
the ethical import or the poetic requirements of his theme, had 
permitted to grow into a drama by itself; a drama which, admirable 
as it is in its kind, has nothing to do with the legend and 
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would read as well if published separately under the title of 
‘Heinrich, Gretchen and Iago.’ In his riper years, Goethe came 
to see clearly that pathetic realism was not the element in which a 
poem based on the Faust-legend should live and move. Humor, 
the poetic revivification of Tradition’s dream-world, with here and 
there a bit of playful symbolism, — this was to be the element. It 
was not a question of the merits of realism fer se, but of the re- 
quirements of this particular theme. And on this question there is 
to-day no room for doubt that the Goethe of 1800, much wiser in 
every way than the Goethe of 1775, was entirely right. It was not 
for him therefore to be over-anxious about introducing a discordant 
passage into the pathos of his love tragedy. He had invited the 
world to think of his hero as a ‘good man’ and had made some 
effort to rescue this hero’s title to that name. But he must have 
felt, as every reader feels, that the effort had not been altogether 
successful. In spite of the ‘ Witch’s Kitchen,’ in spite of Faust’s 
‘I must,’ and in spite of the devil, one feels that the seducer of 
Gretchen is detestable, and the more so for his fine sentiment. It 
was not possible to save the dignity or the consistency of his char- 
acter. Why then make the attempt, especially since he was to be 
presented as a ‘ wanderer in the dark’? Why introduce him in the 
röle of a solemn puritan among the mythical lubricities of the 
Brocken? Why not let him rise to the humor of the situation and 
enjoy himself like a man fully alive to the greatness of his opportu- 
nity? And why trouble about matters of time and space and 
quotidian probability, since all such bonds were to be thrown to the 
winds in the remainder of the poem? 

Some such thoughts as these, we can imagine, had flitted 
through the mind of the author of the ‘ Walpurgis-Night.’ # 





* Cf. G. Witkowski’s little book, Die Walßurgisnacht. Leipzig, 1894. This 
excellent essay discusses the scene thoroughly from the genetic and also from the zsthetic 
point of view, taking on the whole a little more favorable view of it than is taken in the 
text above. All that can reasonably be said in defense of it is there very well put. 
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V. 
THE COMPLETED FIRST PART. 


But now, the letters to Schiller tell us also another story. They 
tell us, namely, of earnest ponderings on the ‘plan,’ the ‘idea,’ of 
Faust. In spite of his cynical references to the theme, the poet 
felt that what he was creating was, with all its barbarism and ‘ mon- 
strosity,’ a work of art. He probably did not realize at this time, 
as he did in his latter days, that this “aust was to be the great 
work of his life. When he published the First Part, too, he probably 
thought it very doubtful whether he should ever complete the work, 
and this doubt, this feeling that very likely the ‘tragedy’ would 
always remain a fragment, may have made him more indifferent 
than he otherwise would have been to the imperfections just dis- 
cussed. But, on the other hand, there is no good reason to doubt 
that when he published the First Part he felt that what he had put 
into it was, notwithstanding its incongruities, in harmony with 
his general plan and hence sufficiently consistent with itself. « For,’ 
as he observes in Dichtung und Wahrheit, “the inner content of 
the matter treated is the beginning and the end of art.’ Now it is 
of prime importance in the study of Faust to understand this ‘inner 
content,’ which gives to the whole its unity and consistency. For 
the purpose of bringing this clearly into view we will now enter 
upon a brief analysis of the completed First Part. 

The first two of the three preliminary poems have nothing to do 
with the action and so need not occupy us here. The Prologue, 
however, is vital. It indicates clearly the general character and 
final outcome of the action. We are not to have a drama of sin 
and damnation, as the legend would suggest, but a drama of intel- 
lectual clarification. The dialogue acquaints us with Faust as a 
man of high ideal aspirations, a ‘good man,’ a ‘servant’ of the 
Lord, whose service, however, is just ncw ‘confused.’ But the 
Lord promises that he shall be led out ‘into the clear’ — a phrase 
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which does not refer to Faust's final reception into heaven, though 
that, too, may be implied, but to the clearing up of his ‘ confusion’ 
on earth. Mephistopheles, appearing here as a cynical ‘ wag,’ 
thinks that Faust’s high yearnings are so much nonsense, and 
craves permission to ‘lead him in zs way,’ i. e., to give him a 
taste of earth’s pleasures; he is confident that he can soon make 
Faust ‘eat dust with pleasure,’ i.e., be satisfied with an animal ex- 
istence. The Lord gives him permission to try his arts upon Faust 
during the latter’s earthly life, but forewarns him that he will fail. 
Mephistopheles accepts the offer jauntily. He does not care for 
‘dead men’; it will be reward enough for him, in the event of suc- 
cess, to be allowed to boast of his triumph over the Lord. 

We are now introduced to Faust in his ‘confusion. He is out 
of humor with life and is chafing morbidly under the necessary lim- 
itations of Auman existence. Nominally and at first, that which 
troubles him is his lack of certain knowledge that he thinks he 
needs for his own peace of mind as man and as teacher; but when 
he describes the nature of his longing, we begin to see that it is for 
something not attainable by mortals. This superhuman character 
of his yearnings becomes more apparent farther on: he would fain 
be an elemental spirit, dreams of ‘flowing through the veins of 
Nature and enjoying the life of gods,’ and of ‘ soaring away to new 
spheres of pure activity.’ Later we find him pining to fly away after 
the sun like a bird, ani to be wafted through space in a magic 
mantle. In other words, he is not content to ‘stand before Nature 
simply as a man.’ He feels his human existence as a galling fetter, 
instead of seeing in it an opportunity for free activity. Just this is 
his ‘ confusion,’ and the ‘ clearing up’ is to consist in the transform- 
ation of this attitude toward life into another which may best be de- 
scribed by the phrase resignation without apathy. 

But to return to the argument. Pursuing his superhuman vaga- 
ries, Faust has devoted himself to magic. With the aid of a book 
that he has somehow secured he succeeds in calling up the Earth- 
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Spirit, but when he meditates a friendly approach to this being of 
a higher order, he is met with a rebuff which tells him plainly that 
the coveted knowledge, the wished-for footing of intimacy with 
divine power, the high destiny of godlike activity and unmixed hap- 
piness, are not for the like of him. Then Wagner appears and the 
dialogue with him shows us Faust’s idealism in a somewhat saner 
form (his love of truth and hatred of shams), though he is still 
somewhat quixotic in the fury of his assault upon Wagner’s harmless 
academic windmills. With the exit of Wagner Faust is thrown 
back upon himself. He had set his supreme hope on the spirit- 
world and this has failed him; what is there left? In his despair 
he is led on to a mournful indictment of life in general. The 
misere of his existence vanquishes the will to live and he resolves to 
die; but as he sets the poison to his lips he hears the Easter music 
whicl: reminds him of a youth made happy by a religious faith that 
is now no longer his. The sweet memory stays his hand. The 
next afternoon he takes a holiday walk with Wagner, in the course 
of which his brooding pessimism, his rooted conviction of the bad- 
ness of man’s Jot, is still further brought to view. At nightfall he 
returns in a serener mood, but with the fateful poodle. 

Then follow the scenes which lead up to the compact with the 
devil. Mephistopheles, appearing as a gay young squire, advises 
Faust to quit his brooding and go out into the world to see what 
life is. Faust repeats his litany of wretchedness and curses the 
whole round of man’s pursuits and ideals. It is here that his « con- 
fusion’ culminates. Mephistopheles again urges that he seek a 
cure for his malady by testing the pleasures of earth, and offers to 
be his companion or even his servant in such an experiment. 
Faust is desperate. He feels certain that the devil’s lures cannot 
bring him the peace he craves; he is bored in advance by the pro- 
gram suggested to him. Still he cannot go on in the old way — he 
has reached the very end of his course. He has meant well, but 
his high cravings have brought him only disappointment and pain. 
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So, in a spirit of reckless desperation he closes with the devil’s offer, 
not as one expecting to enjoy the new life, but as one bent on 
probing to the utmost all the facts of man's miserable estate. 
Jumping the life to come, he will at least find out what this life is 
like in all its forms and phases. In consenting to be amused in 
the devil’s way he merely stipulates that there shall be no rest, no 
cessation, in the wild ‘reel’ from one experience to another. Ac- 
cordingly the pair make a solemn agreement with each other. 
Faust is to have during the remainder of his life the prompt and 
active service of Mephistopheles, but in the next world the relation 
of master and servant is to be reversed. This last, however, only 
on one condition: Faust must be ‘satisfied with himself.’ Only 
when he shall ‘stretch himself upon a bed of ease,’ completely 
absorbed in the pleasure of the present moment, shall Mephisto- 
pheles have the right to claim him as his own. 

With respect to this compact, a few comments will be in order. 
In the first place there is the obvious improbability that a sane man, 
who really believed that he possessed an immortal soul, would ever 
admit that he was satisfied with any earthly pleasure, if he knew 
that that admission would forthwith send him to eternal perdition. 
Goethe has attempted to deal with this difficulty formally by mak- 
ing Faust give his solemn assurance that he will be honest. But 
he has dealt with it more vitally by giving us to understand in 
more ways than one that the stake of Faust’s soul in the life to 
come is a somewhat formal matter, a part of the costume required 
by the legend. Of course we may not say boldly that Faust does 
not believe in immortality, but he is at heart a skeptic for whom 
the question is at least an open one. At any rate it is not the life 
to come, but this life, which troubles him, and it is in this world 
that the real interest centres both for him and for us. And indeed 
for the devil also — which is the real reason why he facetiously says 
to the Lord in heaven that he does not care for dead men. We 
must not think of Goetke’s Mephistopheles as a malignant fiend, 
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artfully aud hatefully leading his victim in the way of pleasure, say- 
ing to him with each experiment, ‘ Is not this enough?’ and stand- 
ing ready with his bludgeon in case of an affirmative answer. He 
is rather a gentleman of culture,* who represents a certain view of 
life, and the question is whether he will succeed in making his view 
acceptable to Faust. If Mephistopheles wins, then Faust's ideal- 
ism will be quenched in some form of pleasure, and the modern 
ethical interpretation of such an outcome will be: Eat, drink, and 
be merry, for to-morrow ye die. If Faust wins, two contingencies 
are conceivable. Either he will go on to the end tugging at the 
chains of his human nature and feeling that existence is a burden, 
in which case the conclusion would mean that man's life is indeed, 
as the Buddhists and Schopenhauer conceive it, a thing of evil, and 
that the saddest part of it consists of those lofty aspirations that 
whisper to men of their superiority to the brutes that perish; or, 
on the other hand, his idealism will continue invincible to the end, 
but be ‘cleared up,’ chastened and directed into channels that will 
give to life dignity and value. In that event — but the ethical phil- 
osophy of Faust is a large subject, the consideration of which 
comes properly in connection with the conclusion of the Second 
Part. 

When the compact is signed, Faust, of course, does not know 
which of these contingencies is to happen. He only feels sure that 
Mephistopheles will not win; for, though he talks of going to wreck 
and ruin, that, as we have seen, does not refer to damnation in- 
curred through the devil’s triumph. Nor, so the fiction requires us 
to assume, does Mephistopheles know what is coming. Though 
his defeat has been foretold on the highest authority, he still counts 
on victory. But if neither of the parties to the agreement knows 
how it is to end, the Lord in heaven knows, and by virtue of the 
Prologue we know —at least in a general way. 





* In his later stage, of course. 
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Thus, bound together, the two set out to visit first the + little 
world’ and then the ‘ great.” The little world is the life of com- 
mon men, the great world, the Emperor’s court. They go first to 
Auerbach’s Cellar, where Faust is bored. Mephistopheles per- 
ceives that his comrade’s youth must be renewed, and takes him 
accordingly to a witch, whose elixir of youth turns out to be at the 
same time a love potion. Then comes the story of Gretchen. 
Faust (thanks in part to the magic) seems to drop into his new 
röle all too easily, so that we begin to think that as lover he is ap- 
proaching perilously near to Mephisto’s goal. But no: under all 
the lover’s raptures there is constantly felt— our poet takes good 
care of that —the prick of conscience, and no man can be com- 
pletely « satisfied ’ with the things of sense so long as he is inwardly 
troubled by that silent envoy of the supersensual world, the monitor 
that ‘makes cowards of us all.’ Faust remains ‘ conscious of the 
right way,’ and when the wrong is done, the ruin wrought, and he 
returns from the orgies of the Brocken (even here his thoughts are 
fantastically haunted by the figure of the wronged Gretchen), we 
find him to his honor still capable of acutest suffering. He has 
coveted the full experience of man’s weal and woe, and now there is 
wrung from him the line of awful pathos, 


Der Menjdheit ganzer Sammer fat mid an. 


In these words are summed up, so far as Faust is concerned, the 
whole import of the Gretchen tragedy. He has not yet been led 
into ‘ clearness,’ on the contrary, his ‘ confusion’ seems to have be- 
come more confounded. But the wagers are not yet decided, and 
the ‘great world’ is still to come. aust does not end, and its 
author never dreamed that any sane being would try to imagine it 
as ending, in the prison-cell of the dead Gretchen. To suppose, as 
many have done, that the Second - Part was an afterthought is to 
make the most radical and pernicious mistake that can possibly be 
made in the interpretation of the poem. 
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VI. 


THE PRINCIPAL CHARACTERS. 
1. Faust. 


The foregoing pages have shown clearly enough that the charac 
ter of Faust has its root and its development in the personal expe- 
riences of Goethe; it owes to the legend only the externals of cos- 
tume and historical setting. Of course, we may not say in any 
literal sense that Faust is Goethe — the identity of the poet with 
his hero must be understood in the light of Goethe’s well-known 
artistic methods. He never deliberately depicted himself, but his 
works were in a very eminent degree personal ‘ confessions.’ 
Faust is only one of several poetic creations which are, to employ a 
figure used by Goethe respecting his Zasso, ‘ bone of his bone and 
flesh of his flesh’; the chief difference being that Faust gives us the 
poet in his development from youth to age, while Werther, Tasso, 
Meister, reflect particular phases of his history. In all alike, how- 
ever, what we have in the fictitious hero is not the veritable 
Goethe, but only actual moods of his transfigured and potential- 
ized for the purposes of his art. It is by no means to be assumed 
that what Faust says and does under his circumstances is what 
Goethe would have approved under like circumstances, could they 
have been realized. What we have is always a poetic rendition of 
actualities, not a photograph, and still less an allegory requiring to 
be deciphered in detail with reference to particular incidents in the 
poet's life. This is not to be construed as denying that the poem 
may contain here and there an almost literal transcript from biog- 
raphy. Take, for example, the incident of the flower oracle, the 
lover’s pursuit and the captured kiss in the summer-house: this 
certainly sounds very like a chapter from Goeth2’s romance at 
Sesenheim. So there are many passages in the poem in which the 
details are such that a well-informed reader will inevitably think his 
own thoughts; but in few of them is it possible to prove anything 
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or to separate the basis of fact from the fabric of fancy. Such 
readings between the lines are, when reasonably managed, well 
enough in their way and may now and then throw an interesting 
side light upon particular scenes. In general, however, it is not 
biographical details of any kind, but the broad features of Goethe’s 
inner history that we must expect to find reflected in Faust. What 
this saying means has been so fully brought to view in the forego- 
ing discussion that nothing further on the subject is necessary. 


2. Mephistopheles. 


In this most unique and powerful of Goethe’s creations, just as 
in the case of Faust, we have to do with an evolution. He meets 
us first as a wag and a rake’s friend. But for his name and an al- 
lusion to magic horses, the ‘ Urfaust’ conveys no suggestion that 
Mephistopheles is a supernatural being. The ‘ devil’ in him is the 
devil of sensual promptings, and his relation to Faust is that of a 
tormentor in the guise of an obedient servant. Later, Goethe in- 
vests him with all sorts of legendary trappings derived rather from 
the devil-myth in general than from the Faust-legend in particular. 
This devil-myth is, as is well known, a highly composite affair. 
The Jewish ‘adversary’ and prince of demons, Satan, the Persian 
god of darkness, Angra-Mainyus (Ahriman, Arimanes), the ser- 
pent-story of Genesis, the monstrous imaginings of the apocalyptic 
writers of the Old and New Testaments, theological speculations 
about Titan-angels at war with God, attributes of Greek, Roman, 
and Germanic divinities, — these are some of the sources from 
which ‘the devil’ of medieval Christian demonology had been 
elaborated by popular and learned superstition.* From such tra- 
ditionary sources Goethe draws at will, adding conceptions of his 
ewn as suits his purpose. As an adversary of divine power, 
Merhistopheles is a spirit of negation: God affirms and creates, 


wane 








* Cf. Roskoff, Geschichte des Teufels, 1., 186 £. 
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the devil denies and destroys. He is therefore the natural lord 
and patron of destructive agencies, great and small. Fire, as the 
enemy of life, is his natural element. Against the divine regime 
‘let there be light,’ he is a prince of darkness and a champion of 
primeval chaos, He has the lameness of Hephestus, the hoof of 
Pan, and the two ravens of Odin. In accordance with the familiar 
popular conception he is a lover of witches. 

Passing from these externals, which are legendary, to the intellect, 
which is modern, we find the essence of his character to consist in 
his cynical hostility to all idealism. ‘Man in his high endeavor,’ 
is for him a laughing-stock. Moral scruples, sympathy, supersen- 
sual love of woman or of nature, are the ridiculous antics of the 
human grasshopper that would fain fly but cannot. At first his 
cynicism is bitter earnest; he meets Faust’s pathos of high feeling 
with a pathos of contempt for high feeling. In the later scenes, as 
throughout the Second Part, he is a more genial devil, and his 
cynicism takes the form of clever satire. 

Concerning his indebtedness to actual personages much has been 
conjectured and but little proved. We have seen reasons for think- 
ing that the initial conception owed somewhat to Goethe's Leipzig 
friend Behrisch. From Dichtung und Wahrheit one would infer that 
the living model of Mephistopheles was, if anyone, J. H. Merck, 
with whom Goethe became intimate directly after his return from 
Strassburg. Merck was a man of extensive knowledge, fine critical 
perception, easy, self-assured social bearing, and altogether solid 
character. Goethe describes him as tall and gaunt (so was Beh- 
risch likewise), and as having a prominent pointed nose and eyes 
that continually peered here and there, giving to him a’ certain 
‘tigerish ’ expression. He further imputes to him a propensity for 
biting satire and a capricious habit of treading on people’s toes re- 
gardless of the hurt. This personage Goethe expressly credits 
with having exerted a ‘ very great influence’ upon his own life, and 
he refers to him repeatedly as Mephistopheles Merck. But it is a 
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question whether these Mephistophelean traits of Merck are not 
largely a matter of fanciful retrospect. Goethe, to be sure, is not 
the only one who ascribes horns and claws to this youthful friend of 
his, but Merck’s letters and extant critical writings, and the total 
impression of his character derived from contemporary sources, 
offer little suggestion of the peculiar diabolism that shows itself in 
Mephistopheles. * 

And the same thing is to he said of Herder, whom Herman 
Grimm regards as the living prototype of Mephistopheles.t+ 
Grimm’s theory is that Herder became for Goethe at Strassburg the 
starting-point for the poetic conception of an overweening, remorse- 
less, destructive critic, a critic that knows it all, sees through you 
and over you, and delights in showing up the vanity of your enthu- 
siasms. Grimm supposes, then, that this conception was borne in 
mind by Goethe until Merck came to give it individuality and 
speech. To this theory as guardedly set forth by its author, one 
cannot deny a measure of plausibility, only we must not look for 
anything of the actual Herder in Goethe's devil. Herder was no 
cynical enemy of idealism, but himself one of the towering idealists 
of his century. If he ridiculed Goethe’s enthusiasms it was not in 
a spirit of contempt for enthusiasm Zer se, but out of devotion to 
what he thought a better enthusiasm of his own. Another point 
deserves to be noted with regard to Grimm’s hypothesis. The only 
Mephistopheles that we can even imagine to have been much in- 
fluenced by Herder is, of course, that of the early pre-Weimarian 
scenes. But the Göchhausen Faust, not known when Grimm 
wrote, shows us that this Mephistopheles was by no means an in- 
carnation of omniscient, overweening critical intellect. He is a 
kind of devil of whom there was no spark in Herder, and who did 
not need to be suggested by a Herder, the species being only too 
common among the sons of Adam. Finally, it is highly probable 








® Cf. Loeper in the Hempel edition of Goethe’s works, XXII., 292 ff. 
t Vorlesungen über Goethe, 25te Vorlesung. 
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that the initial conception of Mephistopheles had already taken 
root in Goethe’s mind before he-knew Herder at all. 

The truth is that Goethe’s famous creation owes very little, and 
nothing that is clearly definable, to any actual personage. Mephis- 
topheles is simply the natural, and in view of Goethe’s poetic 
methods, necessary pendant to Faust. The pair are in their way 
but another instance of that dualism of poetic conception which 
meets us elsewhere as Götz and Weislingen, Clavigo and Carlos, 
Orestes and Pylades, Tasso and Antonio. Over against the 
extreme of titanic idealism seen-in Faust, the poet sets an extreme 
of earthly sensualism in Mephistopheles. The devil of any age or 
people is the enemy of what that age or people regards as supremely 
good. So in a time of emotional expansion like the storm and 
stress era, when ‘ feeling is everything’ and supernal unrest the ac- 
cepted sign of the soul's nobility, the devil is naturally a person 
who throws cold water upon all high sentiment. Our poet needed 
no models, and no suggestion beyond what was furnished by his 
widening acquaintance with life, and his observation of the inner 
contrasts of his own being. The habit of critical self-inspection 
early became a part of his nature. It was as if he were accom- 
panied by an inward Mephistopheles, that now confronted his 
flight of feeling with cold common sense, now whispered of the 
base while he dreamed of the noble, and again turned his pathos of 
emotion into ridicule. All men carry their devil with them and 
Goethe was no exception. He once said to Eckermann that there 
was no crime but envy, of which he could not imagine himself to be 
guilty. Bearing this in mind and remembering also Goethe’s way 
of potentializing his own moods in his fictitious heroes, his way of 
raising these moods, so to speak, to a higher power, and carrying 
out their consequences to a logical end, —remembering this we 
have, broadly speaking, all that is needed to explain the character 
of Mephistopheles both in its inception and in its development. 
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3. Wagner. 

The legend, as we saw, gives to Faust a famulus in the person of 
an ‘insolent lubber’ called Christoph Wagner, who is in his mas- 
ter’s secret and becomes his heir. This Wagner also regularly ap- 
pears in the puppet-plays, having there a somewhat colorless and 
unimportant réle. Goethe makes use of him for a contrast to Faust 
of a different kind from that offered by the Earth-Spirit or Mephis- 
topheles, that, namely of a practical, self-satisfied book-worm. The 
young Goethe, who slighted his lectures at Leipzig and Strassburg, 
was, of course, acquainted with fellow-students who attended 
steadily to their work and were not given to repining over the in- 
adequacy of the official academic fountain for quenching the diviner 
thirsts of human nature. In sombre moods the species no doubt 
exasperated him, and so when he came to depict it in Faust, he 
threw a touch of satire into the portrait, and made qualities appear 
despicable that are not so very despicable after all. For it is a mis- 
take to regard Wagner as a type of the paltry pedant. There is 
nothing of the pedant about him. He makes no offensive parade of 
lean and wasteful learning, nor is there anything in him to suggest 
that he cares only for the letter and not for the spirit. He is a 
zealous student, a little tactless and importunate, a little afin his 
ambition to know everything, but otherwise quite worthy of respect. 
He knows what he wants and his wishes are creditable to his head 
and heart. Faust, in his irritation, calls him the ‘ poorest of the 
sons of men,’ but humanly speaking, Wagner is a promising 
youth who will make his mark in the world, in fact, does make it. 
He is quite right to care for the things that pertain to his future 
vocation and Faust’s bitter rhetoric does him injustice. Wagner is 
not digging after mysterious, unnamable treasures, but after bait to 
catch fish; he has a right, therefore, to be pleased when he turns 
up an angleworm. The point of these remarks is to caution against 
the common error of reading the Wagner scenes as if Faust were an 
oracle of absolute wisdom, and Wagner a ridiculous shallow-pate. 
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It is Faust who is in the wrong, and his ‘ clearing up’ will bring 
him, not further from but nearer to, the humble, practical, human 
idealism of his famulus. 


4. Gretchen. 


The later Faust-books, as was noted above on page xvii., contain 
an account of Faust’s falling in love with a servant-girl. Whether 
this story is really, as Scherer supposed,* the ‘germ’ of Goethe’s 
Gretchen is at least doubtful; Kuno Fischer ¢ thinks the hypothesis 
unnecessary and even absurd. Of one thing at any rate we may be 
sure, and that is that nothing more than the merest hint can have 
been obtained by Goethe from this source ; for the story is told in two 
sentences in the Christlich Meynenden Faust-book, and has no resem- 
blance whatever to the love-tragedy in Faust. This last cannot be 
said, however, of a certain other narrative which has lately been put 
forward not only as the probable : original ’ of the Gretchen story but 
also as evidence that the Faust-book used by Goethe was that of 
Pfitzer.{ Ina long note to his second chapter, by way of parallel 
to Faust’s youthful profligacy, Pfitzer tells a story, not found in 
Widman, of a young student Apion, who falls in love with a girl 
named Amee, wins her favor by means of presents and then dis- 
honors her. The mother, trusting her daughter and busy with her 
house-work, knows nothing of the relation. The maid Caride 
knows, however, and threatens to betray Amee, but is quieted by 
Apion’s silver. In her shame, Amee is deserted by her betrayer 
and in due time gives birth to a daughter, who is put to death by 
Caride, with the young mother’s consent. After two years the 
crime is discovered and both Amee and Caride are beheaded, while 
the mother is banished for not taking better care of her daughter. 

The similarity of this story to that of Gretchen is so striking as 
to suggest more than a possibility that Goethe may have read it. 

% Faust-Buch, p. xxviii. 


t Goethe's Faust, p. 150. 
$ Goethe-Fahrbuch, VII., 278. On the Pfitzer book, see above, p. xvii. 
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Still, there are certain facts that should not be ignored. First, the 
story is not told of Faust at all. Secondly, the main elements of 
the recital are not so unheard of in life or in literature as to compel 
the supposition that Goethe needed this particular tale to set his 
imagination at work. Finally, as we have seen, Gretchen is only 
one of a group of similar portraits painted by Goethe in his ynuth. 
His mind was long haunted by the vision of an artless, naive girl 
with a superior worldling for a lover. Any theory that attempts to 
account for the origin of the conception of Gretchen must also ac- 
count for the Marie of Gots von Berlichingen and the Clarchen of 
Egmont. 

In any case, therefore, we cannot suppose that Goethe’s creation 
owes more than a bare suggestion to his reading in Faust-lore. 
Nor does it owe very much that is definable to any maidens of 
flesh and blood. Some have thought, and even argued vehemently, 
that the portrait of Gretchen is based upon reminiscences of the 
Frankfurt Gretchen described so vividly in the fifth book of 
Dichtung und Wahrheit.* But this is not very probable. Even 
supposing this early love to have been as fervid as would appear 
from Dichtung und Wahrheit, the episode was ancient history at 
the time when the Gretchen scenes in Faust were written. Ten 
years had passed with their kaleidoscopic succession of sweethearts, 
and the young Goethe was preeminently a poet who wrought from 
the issues of the living present. It is more likely that the Frank- 
furt Gretchen was copied from her namesake in Faust. 

With better reason we may assign to Friederike Brion the chief 
influence, among actual maidens, in shaping the conception of 
Gretchen. The reasons for this opinion have already been given. 

In these pages we have called Goethe’s heroine uniformly by the 
name of Gretchen, but he himself calls her also by the name of 
Margarete. Asarule the name Gretchen is used where she appears 





* E. g., Schrier; cf. the Introduction to his edition of Faust, p. xl. ff. 
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alone, as in the scenes, ‘Gretchen’s Room,’ ‘Zwinger,’ ‘ Cathe. 
dral’ In the dialogue scenes, excepting ‘ At the Well,’ she is 
introduced by the poet as ‘ Margarete,’ though the characters speak 
of her as ‘Gretchen,’ « Gretel,’ ‘Gretelchen,’ and ‘ Margretlein.’ 
Reasoning on this fact, before the discovery of the Göchhausen 
manuscript, Schröer was led to imagine a later origin for the 
‘ Gretchen’ scenes, as if the image of his heroine in certain pathetic 
situations had lingered on in the poet’s mind after he had composed 
the dramatic dialogue. But the ‘ Urfaust’ hardly supports this 
view. In general it uses the names as they are used in the final 
version, but with the important exception that in the catechism 
scene we have ‘ Margrete’ in the heading, then ‘ Gretgen’ twice 
in the text following, then a single ‘ Margrete,’ and the rest of the 
way only ‘Gretgen.” That is, the names are used fortuitously in 
the same scene. 


Sau ft. 


Eine Tragödie 


(x) 


Io 


15 


Bueignung. 


Shr naht euch wieder, ſchwankende Geftalten, 
Die früh fich einft dem trüben Blick gezeigt. 
Verſuch' ich mohl euch dieBmal feit zu halten ? 
Fühl' ich mein Herz noch jenem Wahn geneigt? 


Ihr drängt euch zu ! nun gut, fo mögt thr walten, 


Wie ihr aus Dunft und Nebel um mid) ſteigt; 
Mein Bufen fühlt fich jugendlid) erfchüttert 
Bom Zauberhaud, der euren Zug umtoittert. 


Ihr bringt mit euch die Bilder froher Tage, 

Und mance liebe Schatten fteigen auf ; 

Gleich einer alten halbverflungnen Gage 

Kommt erfte Lieb’ und Freundfchaft mit herauf; 
Der Schmerz wird neu, es wiederholt die Klage 
Des Lebens labyrinthifd irren Lauf, 

Und nennt die Guten, die, um fchöne Stunden 
Vom Glüd getäufcht, vor mir hinweggeſchwunden. 


Sie hören nicht die folgenden Gejänge, 
Die Seelen, denen ich die erften fang ; 


- Berftoben tft dad freundliche Gedränge, 


Verklungen ad! der erfte Widerklang. 
Mein Leid ertönt ber unbefannten Menge, 
Ahr Beifall felbft macht meinem Herzen bang, 
Und was fic) fonjt an meinem Lied erfreuet, 
Wenn e3 noch lebt, irrt in der Welt zerftreuet. 

(3) 


Fauft. 


Und mid ergreift ein längjt entwöhntes Sehnen 
Nach jenem ftillen ernften Geifterreich, 

Es ſchwebet nun in unbeitimmten Tönen 

Mein lifpelnd Lied, der Nolsharfe gleich, 

Ein Schauer faßt mich, Thräne folgt den Thränen, 
Das ftrenge Herz e3 fühlt fich mild und weid; 
Was ich befize feh’ ich wie im Weiten, 

Und was verſchwand wird mir zu Wirklichkeiten. 
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Borfpiel auf dem Theater. 


Director, Theaterdidter, Quftige Berfon. 


Director. 
Ihr beiden, die ihr mir fo oft, 
In Noth und Trübfal, beigeftanden, 
Sagt was ihr wohl in deutfchen Landen 
Bon unfrer Unternehmung hofft ? 
Sch mwünfchte fehr der Menge zu behagen, 
Befonders meil fie lebt und leben läßt. 
Die Pfoften find, die Breter aufgeichlagen, 
Und jedermann erwartet fich ein Feft. 
Sie figen fdyon mit hohen Augenbraunen 
Gelaſſen da und möchten gern erftaunen. 
Ich weiß wie man den Geift des Volks verfühnt ; 
Doc fo verlegen bin ich nie getwefen ; 
Zwar find fie an das Beite nicht gemöhnt, 
Allein fie haben fchredlich viel gelefen. 
Wie machen wir’3, daß alles frifch und neu 
Und mit Bedeutung aud) gefällig fer? 
Denn freilich mag ich gern die Menge fehen, 
Wenn fic) der Strom nach unfrer Bude drängt, 
Und mit gewaltig wiederholten Wehen 
Sich durd) die enge Gnabdenpforte zwängt, 
Bei hellem Tage, fchon vor Vieren, 
Mit Stößen fic) bid an die Caffe ficht 


Fauſt. 


Unb, wie in Hungersnoth um Brot an Bäckerthüren, 55 
Um ein Billet fich faſt die Hälfe bricht. 

Dieß Wunder wirkt auf fo verfdiedne Leute 

Der Dichter nur; mein Freund, o ! thu’ es heute ! 


Dichter. 


D Sprich mir nicht von jener bunten Menge, 

Bet deren Anblid uns der Geift entflieht. 60 
Verhülle mir das wogende Gebränge, 

Das wider Willen uns zum Strubel zieht. 

Nein, führe mich zur ftillen Himmelsenge, 

Wo nur bem Dichter reine Freude blüht ; 

Wo Lieb’ und Freundfchaft unfres Herzens Segen 65 
Mit Götterhand erfchaffen und erpflegen. 


Ach ! was in tiefer Bruft ung da entfprungen, 

Was fic) die Lippe ſchüchtern vorgelallt, 

Miprathen jest und jest vielleicht gelungen, 

Verfdlingt des wilden Wugenblids Gewalt. 70 
Dft wenn e3 erft durch Sabre burdgedrungen 

Erjcheint e3 in vollendeter Geftalt. 

Was glänzt ift für den Augenblid geboren; 

Das Echte bleibt der Nachwelt unverloren. 


Luftige Berfon. 


Wenn ich nur nicht? von Nachwelt hören follte; 75 
Geſetzt daß ich von Nachwelt reden wollte, 

Wer machte denn ber Mitwelt Spaß ? 

Den will fie doch und foll ihn haben. 

Die Gegenwart von einem braven Knaben 

Sit, dächt’ ich, immer aud) Schon was. 80 
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Borfpiel anf dem Theater. 


Wer fic) behaglich mitzutheilen weiß, 

Den wird des Volkes Laune nicht erbittern ; 

Er wünſcht fich einen großen Kreis, 

Um ihn gewiffer zu erfchüttern. 

Drum fetd nur brab und zeigt euch mufterhaft, 
Laßt Phantafie, mit allen ihren Chören, 
Bernunft, Verftand, Empfindung, Leidenfdaft, 
Doch, merit euch wohl! nicht ohne Narrhett hören. 


Director. 


Beſonders aber laßt genug gefchehn! 

Man fommt zu ſchaun, man will am liebften febn. 
Wird vieles vor den Augen abgejponnen, 

So daß die Menge ftaunend gaffen Tann, 

Da habt ihr in ber Breite gleich gewonnen, 

‘hr feid ein vielgeliebter Mann. 

Die Maffe könnt ihr nur durch Maffe zwingen, 
Ein jeder ſucht fich endlich felbjt twas aus. 

Wer vieles bringt, wird manchem etwas bringen; 
Und jeder geht zufrieden aus dem Haus. 

Gebt ihr ein Stüd, fo gebt es gleich in Stüden ! 
Sold ein Ragout es muß euch glüden ; 

Reicht tft es vorgelegt, fo leicht als ausgedacht. 
Was hilft’3, wenn ihr ein Ganzes bargebradt, 
Das Publicum wird es euch dod) zerpflüden. 


Dichter. 


Shr fühlet nicht, wie fchlecht ein ſolches Handwerk fei! 
Wie wenig bas dem echten Künftler zieme ! 

Der faubern Herren Pfufcherei 

Sit, merk’ ich, Schon bei euch Maxime. 


Fauft. 


Director. 


Ein folder Vorwurf läßt mich ungefränft : 
Ein Mann, der recht zu wirken denft, 

Muß auf das befte Werkzeug halten. 
BVedenkt, ihr habet weiches Holz zu fpalten, 
Und Seht nur hin für wen ihr fchreibt ! 

Wenn diefen Langeweile treibt, 

Kommt jener fatt vom tibertifdten Mable, 
Und, was das allerfchliminfte bleibt, 

Gar mander kommt vom Lefen der Sournale. 


Man eilt zerftreut zu uns, wie zu den Maskenfeſten, 


Und Neugier nur beflügelt jeden Schritt ; 

Die Damen geben fic) und ihren Buß zum Beften 
Und fptelen ohne Gage mit. 

Was träumet ihr auf eurer Dichter-Höhe ? 
Was macht ein volles Haus euch froh? 

Befeht die Gönner in ber Nähe! 

Halb find fie falt, halb find fie rob. 

Der, nad) dem Schauspiel, hofft ein Kartenspiel, 
Der eine wilde Nacht an einer Dirne Bufen. 
Was plagt ihr armen Thoren viel, 

Zu ſolchem Zweck, die holden Mufen? 


Ich fag’ euch, gebt nur mehr, und immer, immer mehr, 


Go finnt thr euch vom Ziele nie verirren, 

Sucht nur die Menschen zu verwirren, 

Sie zu befriedigen ift Schwer — 

Was fällt euch an? Entzüdung oder Schmerzen? 


Dichter. 


Geh hin und fuch’ dir einen andern Knecht! 
Der Dichter follte wohl das höchſte Recht, 
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Borjpiel auf dem Theater. 


Das Menfchenrecht, das ihm Natur vergönnt, 
Um detnetivillen freventlid) verfcherzen ! 
Wodurd) bewegt er alle Herzen? 

Wobdurd) befiegt er jebes Element? 


Iſt es der Einklang nicht, der aus bem Bufen dringt, 


Und in fein Herz die Welt zurüde ſchlingt? 
Wenn die Natur des Fadens ew'ge Länge, 
Gleichgültig drehend, auf bie Spindel zwingt, 
Wenn aller Wefen unharmon'ſche Menge 
Verdrießlich burd) einander flingt ; 

Wer theilt die fließend immer gleiche Reihe 
Belebend ab, dab fie fich rhythmifd regt ? 
Wer ruft das Einzelne zur allgemeinen Weibe, 
Wo e3 in herrlichen Accorden ſchlägt? 

Wer läßt den Sturm zu Leidenschaften wüthen ? 
Das Abendroth im ernften Sinne glühn ? 
Wer fchüttet alle Schönen Frühlingsblüthen 
Auf der Geliebten Pfade hin? 

Wer flicht die unbedeutend grünen Blätter 
Zum Chrenfrang Verdtenften jeder Art? 

Wer fichert den Olymp, vereinet Götter? 

Des Menjchen Kraft im Dichter offenbart. 


Luftige Perſon. 


So braudt fie denn die fehönen Kräfte 

Und treibt die dichtriſchen Gefdafte, 

Wie man ein Liebesabenteuer treibt. 

Zufällig naht man fid, man fühlt, man bleibt 
Und nad und nach wird man verflodten; 

Es wächſ't das Glüd, dann wird e3 angefochten, 
Man ift entzüdt, nun fommt der Schmerz heran, 


10 . 


Fauſt. 


Und eh' man ſich's verſieht, iſt's eben ein Roman. 165 
Laßt uns aud) fo ein Schaufpiel geben! 

Greift nur hinein in’3 volle Menfchenleben ! 

Ein jeder lebt’3, nicht vielen iſt's befannt, 

Und two ihr’3 padt, da iſt's interefjant. 

Xn bunten Bildern wenig Klarheit, 170 
Viel Yrrthum und ein Fünfchen Wahrheit, 

Sp wird der befte Trank gebraut, 

Der alle Welt erquidt und auferbaut. 

Dann jammelt fid) der Jugend ſchönſte Blithe 

Vor eurem Spiel und laufcht der Offenbarung, 175 
Dann fauget jedes zärtliche Gemüthe 

Aus eurem Werk fid) melanchol'ſche Nahrung, 

Dann wird bald dieß bald jenes aufgeregt, 

Ein jeder fieht was er im Herzen trägt. 

Noch find fie gleich bereit zu weinen und zu lachen, 180 
Sie ehren noch den Schwung, erfreuen fid) am Schein ; 
Wer fertig ift, dem tft nidts recht zu machen ; 

Ein Werdender wird immer dankbar fein. 


Dichter. 


So gib mir aud) die Zeiten wieder, 

Da ich noch jelbit im Werden war, 185 
Da fih ein Duell gedrangter Lieder 

Ununterbroden neu gebar, 

Da Nebel mir die Welt verhüllten, 

Die Knofpe Wunder nod) verfprad, 

Da ich die taufend Blumen brady, 190 
Die alle Thaler reichlich füllten. 

Ach hatte nichts und doch genug, 

Den Drang nad Wahrheit und die Luft am Trug. 
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Vorjpiel auf bem Theater. 


Gib ungebändigt jene Triebe, 

Das tiefe ſchmerzenvolle Glüd, 

Des Haffes Kraft, die Macht der Liebe, 
Gib meine Jugend mir zurüd ! 


Zuftige Berfon. 
Der Jugend, guter Freund, bedarfft du allenfalls, 
Wenn did) in Schlachten Feinde drängen, 
Wenn mit Gewalt an deinen Hals 
Sich allerliebjte Mädchen hängen, 
Wenn fern des fdnellen Laufes Kranz 
Vom ſchwer erreichten Ziele winket, 
Wenn nad dem heft’gen Wirbeltanz 
Die Nächte ſchmauſend man vertrinfet, 
Dod) in’s befannte Saitenfpiel 
Mit Muth und Anmuth einzugreifen, 
Nad) einem felbftgeftedten Ziel 
Mit holdem Irren hinzufchweifen, 
Das, alte Herrn, ift eure Pflicht, 
Und wir verehren euch darum nicht minder. 
Das Alter macht nicht kindiſch, wie man fpricht, 
G8 findet und nur nod ala wahre Kinder. 


Director. 
Der Worte find genug gemechfelt, 
Laßt mich auch endlich Thaten fehn ; 
Indeß ihr Complimente drechfelt, 
Kann etwas Nübliches gefchehn. 
Was hilft e3 viel von Stimmung reden ? 
Dem Zaudernden erfcheint fie nie. 
Gebt ihr euch einmal für Poeten, 
So commandirt die Poeſie. 


11 
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Fauſt. 


Euch iſt bekannt, was wir bedürfen, 

Wir wollen ſtark Getränke ſchlürfen; 

Nun braut mir unverzüglich dran! 

Was heute nicht geſchieht, iſt morgen nicht gethan, 
Und keinen Tag ſoll man verpaſſen, 

Das Mögliche ſoll der Entſchluß 

Beherzt ſogleich bei'm Schopfe faſſen, 

Er will es dann nicht fahren laſſen, 

Und wirket weiter, weil er muß. 


Ihr wißt auf unſern deutſchen Bühnen 
Probirt ein jeder was er mag; 

Drum ſchonet mir an dieſem Tag 
Proſpecte nicht und nicht Maſchinen. 
Gebraucht das groß' und kleine Himmelslicht, 
Die Sterne dürfet ihr verſchwenden; 
An Waſſer, Feuer, Felſenwänden, 

An Thier und Vögeln fehlt es nicht. 
So ſchreitet in dem engen Breterhaus 
Den ganzen Kreis der Schöpfung aus, 
Und wandelt mit bedächt'ger Schnelle, 
Vom Himmel durch die Welt zur Hölle. 
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Prolog im Simmel 


Der Herr, die himmliſchen Heerfhaanren, 


nachher Mephtitopheles. 
Die drei Erzengel treten vor, 


Raphael. 


Die Sonne tint nach alter Weife 
Yn Bruderfphären Wettgefang, 

Und ihre vorgefdriebne Reife 
Bollendet fie mit Donnergang. 

Ahr Anblid gibt den Engeln Starke, 
Wenn Leiner fie ergründen mag ; 
Die unbegreiflich hohen Werke 

Sind herrlid) wie am erften Tag. 


Gabriel. 


Und fchnell und unbegreiflich ſchnelle 
Dreht fid) umber der Erde Pracht; 
C3 wedfelt Paradtejes- Helle 
Mit tiefer fchauervoller Nadt ; 
Es ſchäumt das Meer in breiten Flüſſen 
Am tiefen Grund der Feljen auf, 
Und Fels und Meer wird fortgeriffen 
In ewig ſchnellem Sphärenlauf. 
(13) 
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Fauſt. 


Michael. 
Und Stürme brauſen um die Wette, 
Vom Meer auf's Land, vom Land auf's Meer, 
Und bilden wüthend eine Kette 
Der tiefſten Wirkung rings umher. 
Da flammt ein blitzendes Verheeren 
Dem Pfade vor des Donnerſchlags; 
Doch deine Boten, Herr, verehren 
Das ſanfte Wandeln deines Tags. 


Zu Drei. 

Der Anblick gibt den Engeln Stärke 
Da keiner dich ergründen mag, 
Und alle deine hohen Werke 
Sind herrlich wie am erſten Tag. 

Mephiſtopheles. 
Da du, o Herr, dich einmal wieder nahſt 
Und fragſt wie alles ſich bei uns befinde, 
Und du mich ſonſt gewöhnlich gerne ſahſt, 
So ſiehſt du mich auch unter dem Geſinde. 
Verzeih, ich kann nicht hohe Worte machen, 
Und wenn mich auch der ganze Kreis verhöhnt; 
Mein Pathos brächte dich gewiß zum Lachen, 
Hätt'ſt du dir nicht das Lachen abgewöhnt. 


Bon Sonn⸗ und Welten weiß ich nichts zu ſagen, 


Sch jehe nur wie fich die Menjchen plagen. 
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Der Tleine Gott der Welt bleibt ftets von gleichem Schlag, 


Und tft fo wunderlich ala wie am erften Tag. 
Ein wenig beffer würd’ er leben, 


Hatt jt du ihm nicht den Schein des Himmelslidts gegeben ; 
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Prolog im Himmel. 


Er nennt’3 Vernunft und braudjt’s allein, 

Nur thierifder als jedes Thier zu fein. 

Er jcheint mir, mit Verlaub von Em. Gnaben, 

Wie eine der langbeinigen Cicaden, 

Die immer fliegt und fliegend fpringt 

Und gleich im Gras ihr altes Viedchen fingt; 

Und lag’ er nur noch immer in dem Grafe! 

In jeden Quark begräbt er feine Nafe. 
Der Herr. 

Haft du mir weiter nichts zu fagen ? 

Kommſt du nur immer anzuflagen ? 

Sit auf der Erde ewig dir nichts recht? 


Mephiſtopheles. 


Nein Herr! ich find' es dort, wie immer, herzlich ſchlecht. 


Die Menſchen dauern mich in ihren Jammertagen, 
Ich mag ſogar die Armen ſelbſt nicht plagen. 


Der Herr. 
Kennſt du den Fauſt? 
Mephiſtopheles. 
Den Doctor & 
Der Herr: 
Meinen Knecht! 
Mephiitopheles. 
Fürwahr! er dient euch auf befondre Weife. 
Nicht irdiſch ijt des Thoren Trank nod) Speife, 
Ihn treibt die Gährung in die Ferne, 
Er ijt fic) feiner Tollheit halb bewußt; 
Bom Himmel fordert er die Schönften Sterne, 
And von der Erde jede höchite Luft, 
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Fauſt. 


Und alle Näh und alle Ferne 
Befriedigt nicht die tiefbewegte Bruſt. 
Der Herr. 
Wenn er mir jetzt auch nur verworren dient, 
So werd' ich ihn bald in die Klarheit führen. 
Weiß doch ber Gärtner, wenn das Bäumchen grünt, 
Dah Bluth’ und Frucht die fünft’gen Jahre zieren. 
Mephiftopheles. 
Pas mettet ihr? den follt ihr noch verlieren, 
Wenn ihr mir die Erlaubniß gebt 
Ihn meine Straße facht zu führen! 
Der Herr. 
So lang er auf der Erde lebt, 
Go lange fet dir’3 nicht verboten. 
Es irrt der Menſch fo lang er ftrebt. 


Mephiftopheles. 
Da dank’ ich euch ; denn mit den Todten 
Hab’ ich mich niemals gern befangen. 


Am meiften lieb’ ich mir die vollen frifchen Wangen. 


Für einen Leichnam bin ich nicht zu Haus; 

Mir geht es wie der Kate mit ber Maus. 
Der Herr. 

Nun gut, e3 fet dir überlaffen ! 

Zieh diefen Geift von feinem Urquell ab, 

Und führ’ thn, kannt du ihn erfaflen, 

Auf deinem Wege mit herab, 

Und ſteh befchämt, wenn du befennen mußt : 

Ein guter Menfch in feinem dunklen Drange 

Sit fich des rechten Weges mohl bewußt. 
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Prolog im Himmel. 17 


Mephiftopheles. 


Schon gut! nur dauert e3 nicht lange. 

Mir ift für meine Wette gar nicht bange. 
Wenn ich zu meinem Zweck gelange, 
Erlaubt ihr mir Triumph aus voller Bruft. 
Staub foll er freffen, und mit Luft, 

Wie meine Muhme, die berühmte Schlange. 


Der Herr. 


Du darfft auch da nur frei erfcheinen ; 
Ich habe Deinesgleiden nie gehaßt. 

Bon allen Geijtern die verneinen 

Iſt mir der Schall am wenigſten zur Laft. 
Des Menfchen Thätigfeit Tann allzuleicht erfchlaffen, © 
Er liebt fich bald die unbedingte Rub ; 

Drum geb’ ich gern ihm den Gefellen zu, 

Der reizt und wirkt und muß als Teufel fchaffen. 
Doc ihr, die echten Götterſöhne, 

Erfreut euch der lebendig reichen Schöne ! 

Das Werdende, dad ewig wirkt und lebt, 
Umfaſſ' euch mit der Liebe holden Schranten, 
Und was in ſchwankender Erfcheinung ſchwebt, 
Befeftiget mit dauernden Gedanten. 


Der Himmel ſchließt, bie Erzengel vertheilen fich. 


Mephiitopheles allein. 
Bon Beit zu Beit feh’ ich den Alten gern, 
Und hüte mich mit ihm zu brechen. 


. G8 ift gar hübjch von einem großen Herrn, 


So menſchlich mit bem Teufel felbft zu fprechen. 


Der 
Tragödie 
Erſter Theil. 


(19) 


Der Tragödie — Erfter Cheil 


Nacht. 


Su einem hochgewölbten engen gothiſchen Zimmer Fa u ft unruhig 
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auf feinem Geffel am Pulte. 


eau ft. 


Habe nun, ach! Bhilofophie, 


Nurifteret und Medicin, 

Und leider auch Theologie ! 

Durchaus ftudirt, mit heißem Bemühn. 

Da fteh’ ich nun, ich armer Thor! 

Und bin fo Hug als wie zuvor ; 

Heiße Magiiter, heiße Doctor gar, 

Unb ziehe fchon an die gehen Jahr, 

Herauf, herab und quer und frumm, 

Meine Schüler an der Nafe herum — 

Und fehe, daß wir nichts willen können! 

Das will mir ſchier bas Herz verbrennen. 

Zwar bin ich geſcheidter als alle die Qaffen, 

Doctoren, Magifter, Schreiber und Pfaffen ; 

Mich plagen feine Scrupel noch Ziveifel, 

Fürchte mich weder vor Hille nod) Teufel — 

Dafür iit mir aud) alle Freud’ entriffen, 

Bilde mir nicht ein mas Rechts zu willen, 

Bilde mir nicht ein ich fInnte toad lehren 

Die Menfchen zu befjern und zu befehren. 
(az) 
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Fauft. Erfter Theil. 


Auch hab’ id) weder Gut nod) Geld, 
Noch Chr’ und Herrlichkeit der Welt; 
Es möchte fein Hund fo länger leben ! 
Drum hab’ ich mich ber Magie ergeben, 
Ob mir durch Geiftes Kraft und Mund 
Nicht mand Geheimniß würde fund; 
Daf ich nicht mehr, mit fauerm Schweiß, 
Bu fagen brauche was ich nicht weiß ; 
Daß ich erfenne was die Welt 

Am Ynnerften zufammenhält, 

Schau’ alle Wirkenskraft und Samen, 
Und thu’ nicht mehr in Worten Tramen. 


O ſähſt du, voller Mondenjchein, 

Bum lestenmal auf meine Pein, 

Den ich fo manche Mitternacht 

An diefem Pult herangemadıt : 

Dann, über Büchern und Papier, 
Trübfel’ger Freund, erfchienft du mir! 
Ach ! könnt' ich dod) auf Berges- Höhn 
An deinem lieben Lichte gehn, 

Um Bergeshöhle mit Geiftern ſchweben, 
Auf Wiefen in deinem Dammer mweben, 
Bon allem Wiſſensqualm entladen 

Sn deinem Thau gejund mich baben I 


Web ſteck' ich in bem Kerker noch ? 
Verflucdtes bumpfes Mauerloch, 

Wo felbft das liebe Himmelslicht 
Trüb durch gemahlte Scheiben bricht ! 
Beſchränkt von diefem Bücherhauf, 
Den Würme nagen, Staub bebedt, 
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Nacht. 


Den, bis an’3 hohe Gewölb' hinauf, 

Gin angeraudt Papier umftedt ; 

Mit Gläfern, Büchfen rings umftellt, 
Mit Initrumenten vollgepfropft, 

Urväter Hausrath drein geftopft — 

Das ift deine Welt! bas heipt eine Welt! 


Und fragft bu nod), warum bein Herz 
Sid bang in deinem Bufen Hemmt? 
Warum ein unerflarter Schmerz 

Dir alle Lebensregung hemmt ? 
Statt der lebendigen Natur, 


Da Gott die Menfchen fchuf hinein, 


Umgibt in Rauch und Moder nur 
Dich Thiergeripp’ und Tobtenbein. 


Flieh! Auf! Hinaus in’3 weite Land! 
Und dieß geheimnißvolle Bud, 

Don Noitradamus eigner Hand, 

Iſt dir es nicht Geleit genug? 
Erkenneſt dann der Sterne Lauf, 
Und wenn Natur dich untermeif't, 
Dann geht die Seelenfraft dir auf, - 
Wie fpridt ein Geift zum andern Gerft. 
Umſonſt, daß trodnes Sinnen bier 
Die heil’gen Zeichen dir erflärt. 

Ihr ſchwebt, ihr Geifter, neben mir ; 


. Antmwortet mir, wenn ihr mich hört ! 
Er ſchlägt das Bud) auf und erblidt bas Zeichen des Makrolosmus. 


Ha! welche Wonne fließt in dieſem Blid 
Auf einmal mir durch alle meine Sinnen! 
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Fauſt. Erfter Theil. 


Ich fühle junges heil’ges Lebensglück 
Neuglühend mir durd Nerv’ und Adern rinnen. 
War e3 ein Gott, der dieſe Zeichen fchrieb, 
Die mir das innre Toben ftillen, 
Das arme Herz mit Freube füllen, 
Und mit geheimnißvollem Trieb 
Die Kräfte der Natur rings um mich her enthüllen? 
Bin ich ein Gott? Mir wird fo licht! 
Ich Schau’ in diefen reinen Zügen 
Die wirkende Natur vor meiner Seele liegen. 
Lebt erſt erfenn’ ich was der Weife fpricht : 
nDie Geiſterwelt ift nicht verfdlofjen ; 
„Dein Sinn ift zu, dein Herz ift tobt ! 
„Auf, bade, Schüler, unverdrofjen 
„Die ird'ſche Bruft im Morgenroth !” 

Er beichaut das Zeichen. 


Wie alles fic) zum Ganzen webt, 

Eins in bem andern wirft und lebt! 

Wie Himmelsfräfte auf und nieder fteigen 
Und fich die golbnen Eimer reichen! 

Mit fegenduftenden Schwingen 

Vom Himmel durd die Erde dringen, 
Harmoniſch al’ das AU durdflingen ! 


Welch Schaufptel! aber ad)! ein Schaufpiel nur! 
Wo faſſ' ich did), unendliche Natur ? 

Cud Brüfte, wo? Ihr Duellen alles Lebens, 
An denen Himmel und Erde hängt, 

Dabin die welke Bruft fich drängt — 


Ihr quellt, ihr tränkt, und ſchmacht' ich fo vergebens ? 
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Er [ligt unwillig bas Bud um und erblidt das Zeichen des Erdgetftes, 
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Nacht. 


Wie anders wirkt dies Zeichen auf mich ein! 
Du, Geift der Erde, bift mir näher; 

Schon fühl’ ich meine Kräfte höher, 

Schon glüh’ ich wie von neuem Wein, 

Sch fühle Muth mich in die Welt zu wagen, 
Der Erde Weh, der Erde Glüd zu tragen, 
Mit Stürmen mid herumzufchlagen, 


Und in des Schiffbruchs Knirfchen nicht zu zagen. 


Es wölkt fic über mir — 

Der Mond verbirgt fein Licht — 

Die Lampe ſchwindet! 

Es dampft ! — C3 zuden rothe Strahlen 

Mir um das Haupt — C8 weht 

Ein Schauer bom Gewölb’ herab 

Und faßt mich an! 

Sch fühl's, du ſchwebſt um mich, erflehter Geift. 
Enthülle dich ! 

Ha ! wie’3 in meinem Herzen reißt! 

Bu neuen Gefühlen 

AM meine Sinnen fich erwühlen ! 

Ich fühle ganz mein Herz dir hingegeben ! 

Du mußt! du mußt! und foftet’ es mein Leben! 
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Er faßt das Bud) und ſpricht bas Zeichen des Geiftes geheimnißvoll ans, 


Es zudt eine röthliche Flamme, der Gei ft erfcheint in ber Flamme, 


485 


Geiſt. 
Wer ruft mir? 
Fauſt abgewendet. 
Schreckliches Geſicht! 
Geiſt. 
Du haſt mich mächtig angezogen, 
An meiner Sphäre lang geſogen, 
Und nun — 
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Fauft. Erfter Theil. 


Fauft. 
Web! ich ertrag’ bid) nicht ! 


Geift. 


Du flehft erathmend& mich zu fchauen, 

Meine Stimme zu hören, mein Antlitz zu ſehn; 
Mid) neigt bein mächtig Seelenflehn, 

Da bin ih! — Welch erbärmlich Grauen 

Faßt Übermenfchen did)! Wo ift ber Seele Ruf? 
Wo ift die Bruft, die eine Welt in fich erfchuf, 
Und trug und hegte, die mit Freubdebeben 
Erſchwoll, fih uns, ben Geiftern, gleich zu heben ? 
Wo bift bu, Fauft, def Stimme mir erflang, 

Der fic) an mid) mit allen Kräften drang ? 

Bift du e3, der, von meinem Haud) ummittert, 
In allen Lebenstiefen zittert, 

Ein furchtſam weggelrümmter Wurm ? 


au ft. 
Soll id dir, Flammenbilbung, weichen? 
Ich bin’s, bin Fauft, bin Deinesgleichen |! 


G et ft. 
Jn Lebensfluthen, im Thatenfturm 
Wall’ id) auf und ab, 
Webhe hin und her! 
Geburt und Grab, 
Ein ewiges Meer, 
Ein wechjelnd Weben, 
Ein glühend Leben, 
So ſchaff' ich am faufenden Webftubl der Zeit, 
Und wirke der Gottheit lebendiges Kleid. 
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Nacht. 27 


Fauft. 
Der bu die weite Welt umfchweifft, 
Gefchäftiger Geijt, wie nah fühl’ ich mich bir! 
Geift. 
Du gleichit dem Geift den du begreifft, 
Nicht mir! 
Verſchwindet. 
Fauſt zuſammenſtürzend. 
Nicht dir? 
Wem denn? 
Ich Ebenbild der Gottheit! 
Und nicht einmal dir! 
Es klopft. 
O Tod! ich kenn's — das iſt mein Famulus — 
Es wird mein ſchönſtes Glück zu nichte! 
Daß dieſe Fülle der Geſichte 
Der trockne Schleicher ſtören muß! 


Wagner im Schlafrocke und der Nachtmütze, eine Lampe in der Hand, 
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Fauſt wendet ſich unwillig. 


Wagner. 
Verzeiht! ich hör' euch declamiren; 
Ihr laſ't gewiß ein griechiſch Trauerfpiel ? 
In dieſer Kunſt möcht' ich was profitiren, 
Denn heut zu Tage wirkt das viel. 
Ich hab' es öfters rühmen hören, 
Ein Komödiant könnt' einen Pfarrer lehren. 


Fauſt. 
Ja, wenn der Pfarrer ein Komödiant iſt; 
Wie das denn wohl zu Zeiten kommen mag. 


Fauft. Erfter Theil. 


Wagner. 
Ach! wenn man fo in fein Mufeum gebannt ift, 530 
Und fieht bie Welt faum einen Feiertag, 
Raum durd ein Fernglas, nur von meiten, 
Wie fol man fie durch Überredung leiten ? 


Fauft. 
Wenn ihr’3 nicht fühlt, ihr werdet's nicht erjagen, 
Wenn e3 nicht aus der Seele dringt, 535 
Und mit urfraftigem Behagen 
Die Herzen aller Hörer zwingt. 
Sitzt thr nur immer ! Leimt zufammen, 
Braut ein Ragout von andrer Schmaug, 
Und blaf't die fümmerlichen Flammen 540 
Aus eurem Wfchenhaufden h’raus ! 
Bewundrung von Kindern und Affen, 
Wenn euch darnad) der Gaumen ftebt ; 
Doch werdet ihr nie Herz zu Herzen fchaffen, 
Wenn e3 euch nicht von Herzen geht. 545 


Wagner. 
Allein der Vortrag macht des Redners Glück; 
Sch fühl’ es wohl noch bin ich weit zurück. 


eau ft. 
Gud’ Er ben redlichen Getwinn ! 
Sei Er fein ſchellenlauter Thor! 
Es trägt Verftand und rechter Sinn 550 
Mit wenig Kunft fich felber vor; 
Und wenn's euch Ernſt tft was zu jagen, 
Iſt's nöthig Worten nachzujagen ? 
Sa, eure Reden, die fo blinfend find, 
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Nacht. 29 


In denen ihr der Menſchheit Schnitzel kräuſelt, 
Sind unerquicklich wie der Nebelwind, 
Der herbſtlich durch die dürren Blätter ſäuſelt! 


Wagner. 
Ach Gott! die Kunſt iſt lang! 
Und kurz iſt unſer Leben. 
Mir wird, bei meinem kritiſchen Beſtreben, 
Doch oft um Kopf und Buſen bang. 
Wie ſchwer ſind nicht die Mittel zu erwerben, 
Durch die man zu den Quellen ſteigt! 
Und eh' man nur den halben Weg erreicht, 
Muß wohl ein armer Teufel ſterben. 


Fauſt. 
Das Pergament iſt das der heil'ge Bronnen, 
Woraus ein Trunk den Durſt auf ewig jtillt ? 
Crquidung haſt du nicht getwonnen, 
Menn fie dir nicht aus eigner Seele quillt. 


Wagner. 
Verzeiht! es ift ein groß Ergegen, 
Sid in den Geift der Zeiten zu verfesen, 
Zu fchauen wie vor uns ein weifer Mann gedacht, 
Und wie wir’3 dann zuleßt fo herrlich weit gebracht. 


au ft. 
D ja, bid an die Sterne meit! 
Mein Freund, die Zeiten ber Vergangenheit 
Sind uns ein Buch mit fieben Siegeln ; 
Was ihr den Geift der Zeiten heißt, 


Das ift im Grund der Herren eigner Geift, 


In dem die Zeiten fich befpiegeln. 
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Fauſt. Erfter Theil. 


Da iſt's denn wahrlich oft ein Sammer | 
Man läuft euch bei dem erften Blid davon. 
Ein Kehrichtfaß und eine Rumpelfammer, 
Und höchſtens eine Haupt: und Staatsaction 
Mit trefflichen pragmatifden Marimen, 

Wie fie ben Puppen wohl im Munde ziemen ! 


Wagner. 
Allein die Welt! des Menfchen Herz und Geift ! 
Möcht’ jeglicher bod) was davon erfennen. 
Tauft. 


Sa mas man fo erfennen heißt! 


Mer darf das Kind bei’m rechten Namen nennen ? 


Die wenigen, die was davon erfannt, 


Die thöricht g’nug ihr volles Herz nicht mahrten, 
Dem PVöbel ihr Gefühl, ihr Schauen offenbarten, 


Hat man von je gefreuzigt und verbrannt. 
Sch bitt' euch, Freund, e3 ift tief in der Nacht, 
Wir müſſen's dieBmal unterbrechen. 


Wagner. 
‘ch hätte gern nur immer fortgewadt, 
Um fo gelehrt mit euch mich zu befprechen. 
Dod) morgen, als am eriten Oftertage, 
Erlaubt mir ein’ und andre Frage. 
Mit Eifer hab’ ich mich der Studien befliffen ; 
Zwar weiß ich viel, doch möcht? ich alles wiſſen. 

Ab. 


Fauſt allein. 


Mie nur dem Kopf nicht alle Hoffnung ſchwindet, 


Der immerfort an fchalem Zeuge klebt, 
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Nacht. 31 


Mit gier'ger Hand nad Schätzen gräbt, 
Und froh iſt wenn er Regenwürmer findet! 


Darf eine ſolche Menſchenſtimme hier, 
Wo Geiſterfülle mid umgab, ertönen? 
Dod) adh! für dieBmal dank’ ich bir, 
Dem ärmlichſten von allen Erdenſöhnen. 
Du riffeft mich von der Verzweiflung log, 


— Die mir die Sinne fchon zerftören wollte. 


Ach! die Crfcheinung war fo riefengroß, 
Daß ich mich recht als Zwerg empfinden Sollte. 


Sch, Chenbild der Gottheit, das fic) ſchon 

Ganz nah gebünft bem Spiegel ew’ ger Wahrheit, 
Sein felbit genoß in Himmelsglanz und Klarheit, 
Und abgeftretft ben Crbenfobhn ; 

Sch, mehr als Cherub, deffen freie Kraft 

Schon durch die Adern der Natur zu fließen 

Und, fchaffend, Götterleben zu genießen . 

Sich abnungsvoll vermag, wie muß ich's büßen I 
Ein Donnerwort hat mich hinweggerafft. 


Nicht darf ich dir zu gleichen mid) vermeffen! 
Hab’ ich die Kraft dich anzuziehn befefjen, 
So hatt’ id) dich zu halten Feine Kraft. 

Sn jenem fel’gen Augenblide _ 

Ich fühlte mich fo Hein, jo groß; 

Du ſtießeſt graufam mich zurüde, 

In's ungewiffe Menſchenloos. 

Wer lehret mich? was ſoll ich meiden? 
Soll ich gehorchen jenem Drang? 

Ach! unſre Thaten ſelbſt, ſo gut als unſre Leiden, 
Sie hemmen unſres Lebens Gang. 


82 Fauſt. Erfter Theil. 


Dem Herrlichiten, twas auch der Geift empfangen, 

Drängt immer fremb und frember Stoff fih an; 635 
Wenn wir zum Guten diefer Welt gelangen, 

Dann heißt das Beſſ're Trug und Wahn. 

Die uns bas Leben gaben, herrliche Gefühle, 

Erftarren in dem trdifchen Gewühle. 


Wenn Phantafie fic) fonft mit Fühnem Flug 640 
Und hoffnungsvoll zum Cwigen erweitert, 

So ijt ein Heiner Raum ihr nun genug, 

Wenn Glid auf Glück im Beitenftrudel fcheitert. 

Die Sorge niftet gleich im tiefen Herzen, 

Dort wirket fie geheime Schmerzen, 645 
Unrubig wiegt fie fid) und ftöret Luft und Ruh; 

Sie dedt fich ftets mit neuen Masten zu, 

Sie mag als Haus und Hof, als Weib und Kind erfcheinen, 

ALS Feuer, Waffer, Dold und Gift; 

Du bebit vor allem was nicht trifft, 650 
Und was du nie verlierit bas mußt du ftet3 beiveinen. 


Den Göttern gleich’ ich nicht! Bu tief tft es gefühlt ; 

Dem Wurme gleich” ich, der den Staub durchwühlt; 

Den, wie er fi) im Staube nährend lebt, 

Des Wanbrers Tritt vernichtet und begräbt. 655 


ft es nicht Staub was diefe hohe Wand, 

Aus hundert Fächern, mir verenget ; 

Der Trödel, ber mit taufendfacdhem Tand 

In diefer Mottenwelt mich dranget ? 

Hier foll ich finden was mir fehlt? 660 
Soll ich vielleicht in taufend Büchern lefen, 
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Nacht. 33 


Daß überall die Menſchen ſich gequält, 

Daß hie und da ein Glücklicher geweſen? — 

Was grinſeſt du mir hohler Schädel her? 

Als daß dein Hirn wie meines einſt verwirret 

Den leichten Tag geſucht und in der Dämmrung ſchwer, 
Mit Luſt nach Wahrheit, jämmerlich geirret. 

Ihr Inſtrumente freilich ſpottet mein, 

Mit Rad und Kämmen, Walz’ und Bügel: 

Sch ftand am Thor, thr folltet Schlüffel fein; 

Zwar euer Bart ift fraus, dod) hebt ihr nicht die Riegel. 
Geheimnißvoll am lichten Tag 

Läßt fih Natur des Schleiers nicht berauben, 

Und was fie deinem Geift nicht offenbaren mag, 

Das zwingft du ihr nicht ab mit Hebeln und mit Schrauben. 
Du alt Geräthe das ich nicht gebraucht, 

Du ftehft nur bier, weil did) mein Vater brauchte. 

Du alte Rolle, du wirft angeraucht, 

So lang an diefem Pult die trübe Lampe ſchmauchte. 
Wert beijer hätt’ ich doch mein Weniges verpraßt, 

Als mit dem Wenigen belajtet hier zu ſchwitzen! 

Was du ererbt von deinen Vätern haft, 

Erwirb e3 um e3 zu befigen. 

Was man nicht nützt ift eine ſchwere Laft ; 

Nur was der Augenblid erfchafft das fann er nützen. 


Doch warum heftet fic) mein Blick auf jene Stelle? 
Sit jenes Flafdden dort den Augen ein Magnet ? 
Warum wird mir auf einmal Tieblich helle, 

ALS wenn im nadt’gen Wald uns Mondenglanz ummeht? ~ 


Sch grüße did), du einzige Phiole ! 
Die ich mit Andacht nun herunterhole, 
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Fauſt. Erfter Theil. 


In dir verehr’ id) Menfchenwis und Kunft. 
Du Inbegriff der holden Schlummerfäfte, 
Du Auszug aller tödtlich feinen Kräfte, 
Criveife deinem Meifter deine Gunft! 

Sch ſehe Dich, e8 wird der Schmerz gelindert, 
Ich falle did), das Streben wird gemindert, 
Des Gerjtes Fluthitrom ebbet nad und nad. 
In's hohe Meer werd’ ich hinausgewieſen, 
Die Spiegelfluth erglangt zu meinen Füßen, 
Zu neuen Ufern Iodt ein neuer Tag. 


Ein Feuerwagen ſchwebt, auf leichten Schwingen, 
An mich heran! Sch fühle mich bereit 

Auf neuer Bahn den Ather zu durchdringen, 

Zu neuen Sphären reiner Thätigfeit. 

Diep hohe Leben, diefe Gstterwonne ! 

Du, erft nod) Wurm, und die verdieneft du ? 

‘a, Tehre nur der holden Erdenfonne 
Entfchloffen deinen Rüden zu ! 

Vermeſſe dich die Pforten aufzureißen, 

Bor denen jeder gern vorüber fchleicht ! 

Hier tft es Zeit durch Thaten zu bemeifen, 

Dap Manneswürde nicht der Götterhöhe meicht, 
Bor jener dunfeln Höhle nicht zu beben, 

In der fih Phantafte zu eigner Dual verdammt, 
Nad) jenem Durchgang hinguftreben, 

Um deffen engen Mund die ganze Hölle flammt ; 
Zu diefem Schritt fich heiter zu entfchließen 


Und, war’ es mit Gefahr, in’s Nicht3 dahin zu fließen. 


Nun komm herab, kryſtallne reine Schale! 
Hervor aus deinem alten Futterale, 
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Nacht. 


An die ich viele Jahre nicht gebacht I 

Du glänzteft bei ber Vater Freudenfefte, 

Erheiterteft die erniten Gäſte, 

Wenn einer dich bem andern zugebracdht. 

Der vielen Bilder Tünftlich reiche Pracht, 

Des Trinkers Pflicht, fie reimweis zu erklären, 

Auf Einen Zug die Höhlung auszuleeren, 

Erinnert mid) an mande Sugend=Nacht ; 

Ich werde jest did) keinem Nachbar reichen, 

Sch werde meinen Wit an deiner Kunft nicht zeigen; 

Hier tft ein Saft, der eilig trunfen madıt. 

Mit brauner Fluth erfüllt er deine Höhle. 

Den ich bereitet, den ich wähle, 

Der legte Trunk fet nun, mit ganzer Seele, 

Als feftlid) hoher Gruß, dem Morgen zugebradt ! 
Er fett die Schale an ben Mund. 


Glodenflang und Chorgefang. 


Chor ber Engel. 
Chrift ift erftanden ! 
Freude dem Sterblichen, 
Den die verderblicen, 
Schleichenden, erblichen 
Mängel umwanden. 


Fauſt. 
Welch tiefes Summen, welch ein heller Ton, 
‚Zieht mit Gewalt das Glas von meinem Munde? 
Berkündiget thr bumpfen Gloden {don 
Des Ofterfeftes erſte Feierftunde ? 
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36 Fault. Erfter Theil. 


Ihr Chöre fingt thr [don den tröftlichen Gefang, 
Der einft, um Grabes Nacht, von Engelslippen Hang, 
Gewißheit einem neuen Bunde? 


Chor der Weiber. 
Mit Specereien 
Hatten wir ihn gepflegt, 
Wir feine Treuen 
Hatten ihn hingelegt; 
Tücher und Binden 
Reinlich umwanden mir, 
Ach! und wir finden 
Chrift nicht mehr bier. 
Chor der Engel, 
Chrift ijt erjtanben ! 
Selig der Liebende, 
Der die betritbende, 
Heilfam’ und übende 
Prüfung beftanden ! 


eau ft 
Was Sucht ihr mächtig und gelind, 
Shr Himmelstöne, mich am Staube ? 
Klingt dort umber, wo weiche Menfchen find. 
Die Botfchaft hör’ ich wohl, allein mir fehlt ber Glaube; 
Das Wunber ift des Glaubens liebftes Kind. 
Zu jenen Sphären wag’ ich nicht zu ftreben, 
Woher die holde Nachricht tint ; 
Und doch, an diefen Klang von Jugend auf gewöhnt, 
Ruft er auch jet zurüd mid in das Leben. 
Sonft ftürzte fich der Himmels-Liebe Kuß 
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Auf mid) herab, in ernſter Sabbathſtille; 
Da klang ſo ahnungsvoll des Glockentones Fülle, 
Und ein Gebet war brünſtiger Genuß; 
75 Ein unbegreiflich holdes Sehnen 
Trieb mich durch Wald und Wieſen hinzugehn, 
Und unter tauſend heißen Thränen 
Fühlt' ich mir eine Welt entſtehn. 
Dieß Lied verkündete der Jugend muntre Spiele, 
780 Der Frühlingsfeier freies Glück; 
Erinnrung hält mich nun mit kindlichem Gefühle 
Vom letzten ernſten Schritt zurück. 
O tönet fort ihr ſüßen Himmelslieder! 
Die Thräne quillt, die Erde hat mich wieder! 
Chor der Jünger. 
„35. Hat der Begrabene 
Schon ſich nach oben, 
Lebend Erhabene, 
Herrlich erhoben ; 
“ft er in Werdeluft 
790 Sdaffender Freude nah; 
Ach! an der Erde Bruft 
Sind wir zum Leibe da. 
Ließ er Die Semen | 
Schmadtend uns hier zurüd ; 
795 Ach ! wir bemweinen, 
Meijter dein Glück! 
Chor der Engel, 
Chrift ift erftanden, 
Aus der Verwefung Schoos; 
Reißet von Banden 
800 Freudig euch los! 
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Fauſt. Erfter Theil. 


Thatig ihn preifenden, 
Liebe beweifenden, 
Brüderlich fpeifenden, 
Predigend reifenden, 
Wonne verheißenden 
Euch ift der Meifter nab, 
Gud ift er da! 


805 


Bor dem Thor. 


Spaztergänger aller Art stehen hinaus, 


Einige Sandwertsburfde. 
Warum denn dort hinaus? 
Andre, 
Wir gehn hinaus auf’3 Jägerhaus. 
Die erften. 
810 Wir aber wollen nach der Mühle wandern. 
Ein Handwerfsburf d. 
Ich rath’ euch nad dem Waſſerhof zu gehn. 
Bmweiter. 
Der Weg dahin ift gar nicht fchön. 
Die zweiten. 
Was thuft denn du? 
Ein dritter. 
Sch gehe mit den andern. 
Bierter. 


Nad Burgdorf kommt herauf, gewif dort findet ihr 
815 Die Shöniten Mädchen und das beite Bier, 
Und Händel von der erften Sorte. 


Fauft, Erſter Theil 


Fünfter. 
Du überluſtiger Geſell, 
Juckt dich zum drittenmal das Fell? 
Ich mag nicht hin, mir graut es vor dem Orte. 
Dienſtmädchen. 
Rein, nein! ich gehe nad) der Stadt zurück. 
| Andre. 
Wir finden ihn gewiß bei jenen Pappeln ftehen. 
Cr jte. 
Das ift für mich Tein großes Gliid ; 
Er wird an deiner Seite geben, 
Mit dir nur tanzt er auf dem Plan. 
Was gehn mich deine Freuden an! 
Andre. 
Heut ijt er ficher nicht allein, 
Der Krausfopf, fagt er, würde bei ihm fein. 
GS hitler. 


Blitz, wie die wadern Dirnen fchreiten ! 
Herr Bruder, fomm! wir miiffen fie begleiten. 
Ein Starkes Bier, ein beigender Toback, 


Und eine Magd im Pugs das ijt nun mein Gefchmad. 


Biirgermadden. 


Da fieh mir nur die ſchönen Knaben! 

Es ift wahrhaftig eine Schmad) ; 
Geſellſchaft finnten fie die allerbeite haben, 
Und laufen diefen Mägden nad I 
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Bor dem Thor. 


Zweiter Schüler zum erften. 


Nicht fo gefdwind! dort hinten fommen zwei, 
Sie find gar niedlich angezogen, 

’3 ut meine Nachbarin babet ; 

Ich bin dem Mädchen febr gewogen. 

Sie gehen ihren ftillen Schritt 

Und nehmen ung dod) aud am Ende mit. 


Erfter. 
Herr Bruder, nein! Ich bin nicht gern genirt. 
Gefdwind! daß wir das Wildpret nicht verlieren. 
Die Hand, die Samstags ihren Befen führt, 
Wird Sonntags did) am beiten careffiren. 


Bürger. 
Nein, er gefällt mir nicht ber neue Burgemeifter ! 
Nun, da er's ift, wird er nur täglich dreifter. 
Und für die Stadt was thut denn er? 
Wird es nicht alle Tage fchlimmer ? 
Geborden foll man mehr als immer, 
Und zahlen mehr als je vorher. 


Bettler fingt. 
Ahr guten Herrn, ihr fchönen Frauen, 
So woblgepugt und badenroth, 
Belieb’ e8 euch mich angufdauen, 
Und jeht und mildert meine Noth! 
Laßt hier mich nicht vergebens leiern! 
Nur der ift froh, der geben mag. 
Ein Tag den alle Menjchen feiern, 
Er fet für mich ein Erntetag. 
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Fauſt. Erfter Theil, 


Wndrer Bürger. 


Nichts Beffers weiß ich mir an Sonn und Feiertagen, 


Als ein Gefprad von Krieg und Kriegsgefdret, 
Wenn hinten, weit, in ber Türkei, 
Die Völker auf einander fdlagen. 
Man fteht am Fenjter, trintt fen Gläschen aus 


Und fieht den Fluß hinab die bunten Schiffe gleiten; 


Dann fehrt man Abends froh nad) Haus, 

Und fegnet Fried’ und Friedengzeiten. 
Dritter Bürger. 

Herr Nachbar, ja! fo laf ich's auch gefchehn, 

Ste mögen fid) die Köpfe fpalten, 

Mag alles durcheinanbergehn ; 

Dod nur zu Haufe bleib’3 bet’m Alten. 


Alte zu den Bürgermäbchen. 
Gi! wie gepußt! das fchöne junge Blut! 
Wer fol fih nicht in euch vergaffen ? — 
Nur nicht fo ſtolz! Es iit fdon gut! 


Und was ihr wünfcht das wüßt' ich wohl zu fchaffen. 


Birgermadden. 
Agathe fort! ich nehme mich in Acht 
Mit folden Heren öffentlich zu geben; 
Sie ließ mid zwar, in Sanct Andreas Nacht, 
Den künft’gen Liebften leiblich fehen — 

Die Andre. 

Mir zeigte fie ihn im Kryſtall, 
Soldatenhaft, mit mehreren Verivegnen ; 
Ich ſeh' mich um, ich fuch’ ihn überall, 
Allein mir will er nicht begegnen. 
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Soldaten. 


Burgen mit hohen 
Mauern und Zinnen, 
Madden mit ftolzen 
Höhnenden Sinnen 
Möcht’ ich gewinnen! 
Kühn ift das Mühen, 
Herrlich der Lohn ! 


Und die Trompete 
Lafjen wir werben, 
Wie zu der Freude, 
So zum Verderben. 
Das ift ein Stiirmen |! 
Das tft ein Leben! 
Madden und Burgen 
Müſſen fic) geben. 
Kühn ift bas Mühen, 
Herrlich der Lohn! 
Und die Soldaten 
Biehen davon. 


Fauſt und Wagner. 


Fauſt. 
Vom Eiſe befreit ſind Strom und Bäche 
Durch des Frühlings holden belebenden Blick; 
Im Thale grünet Hoffnungs-Glück; 
Der alte Winter, in ſeiner Schwäche, 
Zog ſich in rauhe Berge zurück. 
Von dorther ſendet er, fliehend, nur 


Kauft. Erfter Theil. 


Ohnmächtige Schauer förnigen Eifes 

In Streifen über die grünende Flur ; 
Aber die Sonne dulbet fein Weißes, 
Überall regt fic) Bildung und Streben, 
Alles will fie mit Farben beleben; 

Dod an Blumen fehlt’3 im Mevier, 

Sie nimmt gepugte Menfden dafür. 
Kehre dich um, bon diefen Höhen 

Nach der Stadt zurüd zu fehen. 

Aus dem hohlen finitern Thor 

Dringt ein buntes Gewimmel hervor. 
Jeder jonnt fich heute fo gern. 

Sie feiern die Auferftehung des Herrn, 
Denn fie find felber auferftanden, 

Aus niedriger Häufer bumpfen Gemiadern, 
Aus Handwerks: und Gewerbes⸗Banden, 
Aus dem Drud von Giebeln und Dächern, 
Aus der Straßen quetichender Enge, 
Aus der Kirchen ehriviirdiger Nacht 
Sind fie alle an’3 Licht gebracht. 

Sieh nur, fieh! tote behend fic) die Menge 
Durch die Garten und Felder zerfchlägt, 
Wie der Flug, in Breit’ und Lange, 

Sp manden lujtigen Naden beivegt, 
Und bid zum Sinken überlaben 

Entfernt fich diefer letzte Kahn. 

Gelbit von des Berges fernen Pfaden 
Blinfen uns farbige Kleider an. 

ch höre fchon des Dorfs Getümmel, 
Hier ift des Volles wahrer Himmel, 
Zufrieden jaudyet Groß und Klein: 

Hier bin th Menfch, bier darf ich's fein! 
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Wagner. 


Mit euch, Herr Doctor, zu fpagieren 

Sit ehrenvoll und ift Gewinn ; 

Dod) würd’ ich nicht allein mich her verlieren, 
Weil ich ein Feind von allem Rohen bin. 
Das Fiedeln, Schreien, Kegelfchieben, 

Sit mir ein gar verhaßter Klang ; 

Sie toben wie vom böfen Geift getrieben 
Und nennen’s Freude, nennen’s Gefang. 


Bauern unter der Linde. 
Tang und Gefang. 


Der Schäfer pubte fic zum Tanz, 
Mit bunter Jade, Band und Kranz, 
Scmud war er angezogen. 

Schon um die Linde war es voll; 
Und alles tanzte Schon wie toll, 
Suche! Juchhe l 

Juchheiſa! Heiſa! He! 

So ging der Fiedelbogen. 


Er drückte haſtig ſich heran, 

Da ſtieß er an ein Mädchen an 

Mit ſeinem Ellenbogen; 

Die friſche Dirne kehrt' ſich um 

Und ſagte: nun das find' ich dumm! 
Juchhe! Juchhe! 

Juchheiſa! Heiſa! He! 

Seid nicht ſo ungezogen. 
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Fauft. Erſter Theil. 


Dod hurtig in bem Kreife ging’s, 
Sie tanzten rechts, fie tanzten links, 
Und alle Ride flogen. 

Sie wurden roth, fie wurden warm 
Und rubten athmend Arm in Arm, 
Juchhe! Suche! 

Juchheiſa! Heifa ! He! 

Und Hüft’ an Ellenbogen. 


Und thu’ mir doch nicht fo vertraut | 
Wie mander hat nicht feine Braut 
Belogen und betrogen ! 

Er jchmeichelte fie bod) bei Seit’ 
Und von der Linde ſcholl e3 weit: 
Sudbe! Suche ! 

Juchheiſa! Heifa ! He! 

Gefdret und Fiedelbogen. 


Alter Bauer. 


Herr Doctor, das ift fain von euch, 
Daß ihr uns heute nicht verfchmäht, 
Und unter diefes Volksgedräng', 

Als ein fo Hochgelahrter, geht. 

So nehmet aud) den ſchönſten Krug, 
Den wir mit friſchem Trunk gefüllt, 
Ich bring’ ihn zu und münfche Laut, 
Daf er nicht nur den Durft euch ſtillt; 
Die Zahl der Tropfen, die er hegt, 
Sei euren Tagen zugelegt. 
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a au ft. 
Sch nehme den Erquidungs-Trant, 
Erwidr' euch allen Heil und Dank. 
Das Volt fammelt fid im Kreis umber. 


Alter Bauer. 
Fürwahr es ift jehr wohl gethan, 
Daf ihr am frohen Tag erfcheint ; 
995 Habt ihr e3 vormals doch mit uns 
An böfen Tagen gut gemeint ! 
Gar mander fteht lebendig bier, 
Den euer Vater nod) zuletzt 
Der heißen Fieberwuth entriß, 
1000 Als er der Seuche Ziel gefegt. 
Aud) damals ihr, ein junger Mann, 
Ihr gingt in jedes Krankenhaus, 
Gar mande Leiche trug man fort, 
wor aber famt gefund heraus ; 
1005 Beftandet mande harte Proben ; 
| Dem Helfer half der Helfer droben. 


Alle. 


Gefundheit bem betwährten Mann, 
Daß er nod lange helfen fann! 


Fauſt. 
Vor jenem droben ſteht gebückt, 
1010 Der helfen lehrt und Hülfe ſchickt! 
Er geht mit Wagnern weiter. 
Wagner. 
Weld) ein Gefühl mußt du, o großer Mann, 
Bet der Verehrung diefer Menge haben! 


Fauſt. Erfter Theil 


D glüdlich, wer von feinen Gaben 

Sold einen Bortheil ziehen Tann ! 

Der Vater zeigt dich feinem Knaben, 

Ein jeder fragt und drängt und eilt, 

Die Fiedel ftodt, ber Tänzer weilt. 

Du gebft, in Reihen ftehen fie, 

Die Mützen fliegen in die Höh’: 

Und wenig fehlt, fo beugten fic) die Knie, 
Als fam’ das Venerabile. 


a au ft. 


Nur wenig Schritte noch hinauf zu jenem Stein, 
Hier woollen wir von unfrer Wandrung raften. 


Hier ſaß ich oft gedankenvoll allein 

Und quälte mid mit Beten und mit Faften. 
An Hoffnung rei, im Glauben feft, 

Mit Thränen, Seufzen, Handeringen 
Dacht’ ich bas Ende jener Peft 

Dom Herrn des Himmels zu erzwingen. 
Der Menge Beifall tönt mir nun wie Hohn. 
© finnteft bu in meinem Snnern lefen, 
Wie wenig Vater und Sohn 

Sold eines Ruhmes werth gewefen ! 

Mein Vater war ein dunkler Ehrenmann, 
Der über die Natur und ihre heil’gen Kreife, 
Sn Redlichkeit, jedoch auf feine Weife, 

Mit grillenhafter Mühe fann. 

Der, in Gefellfdhaft von WAdepten, 

Sich in die ſchwarze Küche ſchloß, 

Und, nad unendlichen Recepten, 

Das Widrige zufammengoß. 
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Da ward ein rother Leu, ein Fühner Freier, 
Sm lauen Bad der Lilie vermählt 

Und beide dann mit offnem Flammenfeuer 
Aus einem Brautgemad in’s andere gequält. 
Erichien darauf mit bunten Farben 

Die junge Königin im Glas, 

Hier war die Arzenei, die Patienten ftarben, 
Und niemand fragte: wer genas ? 

So haben wir mit hölliſchen Latwergen 

Xn diefen Thälern, diefen Bergen, 

Weit Schlimmer als die Peft getobt. 

Ich habe felbft ben Gift an Taufende gegeben, 
Sie welften hin, ich muß erleben 

Daß man die frechen Mörder lobt. 


Magner. 


Mie könnt ibr euch darum betrüben ! 

Thut nicht ein braver Mann genug, 

Die Kunft, die man ihm übertrug, 

Getwiffenbaft und pünctlich auszuüben ? 

Wenn du, als Süngling, deinen Vater ehrft, 

So wirft du gern von ihm empfangen ; 

Wenn du, als Mann, die Wiflenfchaft vermehrft, 
So Tann dein Sohn zu höhrem Ziel gelangen. 


Tauft. 
O glüdlich, wer noch hoffen fann 
Aus diefem Meer des Irrthums aufzutauchen I 
Mas man nicht weiß das eben brauchte man, 
Und was man weiß fann man nicht brauchen. 
Doch laß uns biefer Stunde ſchönes Gut 
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Fauſt. Erfter Theil. 


Dur folden Trübfinn nicht verfümmern ! 
Betrachte wie in Abendfonne-Gluth 

Die grünumgebnen Hütten ſchimmern. 

Sie rüdt und weicht, ber Tag tft überlebt, 
Dort eilt fie hin und fördert neues Leben. 

D daß fein Flügel mid) vom Boden hebt, 
Ihr nad und immer nad) zu ftreben I 

Ich fab’ im ewigen Whendftrabl 

Die ftille Welt zu meinen Füßen, 

Entzündet alle Höhn, beruhigt jedes Thal, 
Den Silberbadh in golbne Ströme fließen. 
Nicht hemmte dann den göttergleichen Lauf 
Der wilde Berg mit allen feinen Schluchten; 
Schon thut das Meer fich mit erwärmten Buchten 
Bor den erftaunten Augen auf. 

Doc ſcheint die Göttin endlich wegzufinten ; 
Allein der neue Trieb ertwadht, 

Ich eile fort thr ew'ges Licht zu trinken, 

Bor mir den Tag und hinter mir die Nacht, 
Den Himmel über mir und unter mir die Wellen. 
Ein ſchöner Traum, indeffen fie entiveidt. 
Ach! zu des Geiftes Flügeln wird fo leicht 
Kein Törperlicher Flügel fich gefellen. 

Dod) ift es jedem eingeboren, 

Daf fein Gefühl hinauf und vorwärts dringt, 
Wenn über ung im blauen Raum verloren, 
Ihr fdmetternd Lieb die Lerdhe fingt; 

Wenn über ſchroffen Fichtenhöhen 

Der Adler ausgebreitet ſchwebt, 

Und über Flächen, über Seen, 

Der Kranich nach der Heimath ftrebt. 
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Wagner, 


Ich hatte felbft oft grillenbafte Stunden, 

Doc ſolchen Trieb hab’ ich noch nie empfunden. 
Man fieht fid) leicht an Wald und Feldern fatt, 
Des Vogels Fittich werd’ ich nie beneiden. 

Wie anders tragen uns die Geiftedsfreuden, 

Bon Buch zu Bud, von Blatt zu Blatt! 

Da werden Winternächte hold und fchön, 

Ein felig Leben wärmet alle Glieder, 

Und ad)! entrollft du gar ein würdig Pergamen, 
So fteigt der ganze Himmel zu dir nieber. 


Fauſt. 
Du biſt dir nur des einen Triebs bewußt; 
O lerne nie den andern kennen! 
Zwei Seelen wohnen, ach! in meiner Bruſt, 
Die eine will ſich von der andern trennen; 


Die eine hält, in derber Liebesluſt, 


Sich an die Welt mit klammernden Organen; 
Die andre hebt gewaltſam ſich vom Duſt 

Zu den Gefilden hoher Ahnen. 

O gibt es Geiſter in der Luft, 

Die zwiſchen Erd' und Himmel herrſchend weben, 
So ſteiget nieder aus dem goldnen Duft 

Uud führt mich weg, zu neuem buntem Leben! 
Ja, wäre nur ein Zaubermantel mein! 

Und trüg' er mich in fremde Länder, 

Mir ſollt' er um die köſtlichften Gewänder, 
Nicht feil um einen Königsmantel ſein. 


Wagner. 
Berufe nicht die wohlbekannte Schaar, 
Die ſtrömend ſich im Dunſtkreis überbreitet, 


52 Fauft. Erfter Theil. 


Dem Menfden taufendfältige Gefahr, 

Bon allen Enden her, bereitet. 

Rom Norden dringt der Scharfe Geiſterzahn 1130 
Auf dich herbei, mit pfeilgefpigten Zungen ; 

Bon Morgen ziehn, vertrodnend, fie heran, 

Und nähren fich von deinen Lungen ; 

Wenn fie der Mittag aus der Wüſte ſchickt, 

Die Gluth auf Gluth um deinen Scheitel häufen, 1135 
So bringt der Weft den Schwarm, der erft erquidt, 

Um did) und Feld und Aue zu erfäufen. 

Sie hören gern, zum Schaden froh gewandt, 

Gehorchen gern, meil fie ung gern betrügen, 

Sie ftellen wie vom Himmel ſich gefandt, 1140 
Und lifpeln englifch, wenn fie lügen. 

Doch gehen wir! Ergraut ijt Schon die Welt, 

Die Luft gefühlt, der Nebel fällt! 

Am Abend [hät man erft bas Haus. — 

Was Steht du fo und blidft erftaunt hinaus ? 1145 
Was fann dich in der Dämmrung fo ergreifen? 


Fauſt. 
Siehſt du den ſchwarzen Hund durch Saat und Stoppel ftretfen ? 
Wagner. 
Sch fah ihn lange fchon, nicht wichtig ſchien er mir. 
au ft. 
Betracht’ ihn recht! Für was hältit du das Thier ? 
Wagner. 


Für einen Pudel, der auf feine Weife 1150 
Sid auf der Spur des Herren plagt. 
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au ft. 
Bemerkft bu, wie in weitem Schnedenfreife 
Er um uns her und immer näher jagt? 
Und irr’ ich nicht, fo zieht ein Feuerſtrudel 
Auf feinen Pfaden hinterdrein. 
Wagner. 
Ich febe nichts al’ einen Schwarzen Pudel ; 
Es mag bei euch wohl Augentäufchung fein. 
Fauſt. 
Mir ſcheint es, daß er magiſch leiſe Schlingen 
Zu künft'gem Band um unſre Füße zieht. 
Wagner. 

Ich ſeh' ihn ungewiß und furchtſam uns umſpringen, 
Weil er, ſtatt ſeines Herrn, zwei Unbekannte ſieht. 
Fauſt. 

Der Kreis wird eng, ſchon iſt er nah! 
Wagner. 


Du ſiehſt! ein Hund, und fein Geſpenſt ift dba.  , 
Er Inurrt und zweifelt, legt fid) auf den Baud, 
Er wedelt. Alles Hunde Vraud). 


Fauſt. 
Geſelle dich zu uns! Komm hier! 
Wagner. 
Es iſt ein pudelnärriſch Thier. 
Du ſteheſt ſtill, er wartet auf; 
Du ſprichſt ihn an, er ſtrebt an dir hinauf; 


Fauſt. Erfter Theil. 


Berliere mas, er wird es bringen, 1170 
Nady deinem Stod in's Waffer Springen. 


& au ft. 
Du Haft wohl Recht ; ich finde nicht bie Spur 
Von einem Geift, und alles ift Dreſſur. 
Wagner. 

Dem Hunde, wenn er gut gezogen, 
Wird felbft ein weifer Mann getvogen. 1175 
Sa, deine Gunft verdient er ganz und gar, 
Gr der Studenten trefflider Scolar. 

Sie gehen in das Stabdt-Thor 
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Fauſt mit dem Budell hereintretend, 


Fauft. 
Berlafien hab’ ich Feld und Auen, 
Die eine tiefe Nacht bededt, 
Mit ahnungsvollem heil’gem Grauen 
Yn uns die beff’re Seele weckt. 
Entichlafen find nun wilde Triebe, 
Mit jedem ungeftümen Thun ; 
Es reget fich die Menfchenliebe, 
Die Liebe Gottes regt fid) nun. 


Sei ruhig Pudel! renne nicht hin und wieder! 
An der Schwelle was fchnoperft du hier ? 
Lege dich hinter den Ofen nieder, 

Mein beftes Kiffen geb’ ich dir. 

Wie du draußen auf dem bergigen Wege 
Durd Rennen und Springen ergetzt ung haft, 
So nimm nun aud von mir die Pflege, 

Als ein willfommmner Stiller Gaft. 


Ad wenn in unfrer engen Belle 
Die Lampe freundlich wieder brennt, 
Dann wird’3 in unferm Bufen helle, 


Im Herzen, dad fich felber fennt. 
(s5) 
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Fauſt. Erfter Theil. 


Vernunft fängt wieder an zu ſprechen, 
Und Hoffnung wieder an zu blühn; 
Man fehnt fi) nad des Lebens Baden, 
Ach! nad des Lebens Duelle hin. 


Knurre nicht Pudel! Bu den heiligen Tönen, 
Die jegt meine ganze Seel’ umfafjen, 
Will der thierifche Laut nicht pafjen. 


Wir find gewohnt, daß die Menjchen verhöhnen 


Was fie nicht verftehn, 

Daß fie vor dem Guten und Schönen, 

Das ihnen oft beſchwerlich ift, murren ; 
Will es der Hund, wie fie, befnurren ? 


Aber ach! Schon fühl’ ich bei dem beiten Willen, 


Befriedigung nicht mehr aus dem Bufen quillen. 


Aber warum muß der Strom fo bald verfiegen, 
Und wir wieder im Durfte liegen? 
Davon hab’ ich fo viel Erfahrung. 
Doch diefer Mangel läßt fich erfegen, 
Wir lernen das Überirdifche ſchätzen, 
Wir jehnen und nad) Offenbarung, 
Die nirgends tolird’ger und Schöner brennt, 
Als in dem neuen Teftament. 
Mich drangt’s den Grundtert aufzufchlagen, 
Mit redlichem Gefühl einmal 
Das heilige Original 
In mein geliebtes Deutfch zu übertragen. 
Er ſchlägt ein Volum auf und fchickt fi an. 


Gefdrieben Steht: „im Anfang war das Wort! 
Hier ftod’ ih Schon! Wer hilft mix weiter fort ? 
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Ich Tann das Wort fo hoch unmöglich fchäten, 
Ich muß es anders überjeben, 

Wenn id) bom Geijte recht erleuchtet bin. 
Gefchrieben fteht: tm Anfang war der Sinn. 
Bedenke wohl die erjte Zeile, 

Daß deine Feder fic) nicht übereile ! 

Sit es der Sinn, der alles wirkt und fchafft ? 
Es follte jtehn : im Anfang war die Kraft! 
Doch, aud) indem ich diefes niederfchreibe, 

Schon warnt mid) was, daß ich dabei nicht bleibe, 
Mir Hilft der Geift! Auf einmal feh’ ich Rath 
Und fchreibe getroft: im Anfang war die That! 


Soll ich mit dir bas Zimmer theilen, 
Pudel, fo lap das Heulen, 

So lak das Bellen ! 

Sold einen ftörenden Gesellen 

Mag ich nicht in der Nähe leiden. 

Einer von ung beiden 

Muß die Zelle meiden. 

Ungern heb’ ich das Gaſtrecht auf, 

Die Thür ift offen, haft freien Lauf. 
Aber was muß ich feben! 

Kann das natürlich gefdehen ? 

Sit es Schatten? iſt's Wirklichkeit? 

Wie wird mein Pudel lang und breit I 
Er hebt fid) mit Gewalt, 

Das ijt nicht eines Hundes Geftalt ! 
Weld) ein Gefpentt bracht’ ich in’3 Haus! 
Schon fieht er wie ein Milpferd aus, 
Mit feurigen Augen, fchredlichem Gebiß. 


Fauſt. Erfter Theil. 


O! du bift mir gewiß ! 
Tür folche halbe Höllenbrut 
At Salomonis Schlüffel gut. 


Geister auf dem Gange. 
Drinnen gefangen tft einer! 
Bleibet haußen, folg’ ihm Leiner ! 
Wie im Eifen der Fuchs 
Zagt ein alter Höllenluchs. 
Aber gebt Acht! 

Schwebet hin, ſchwebet wieder, 
Auf und nieder, 

Und er hat fic) Iosgemadit. 
Könnt thr thm niigen, 

Laßt thn nicht figen ! 

Denn er that un allen 

Schon viel zu Gefallen. 


Fauſt. 
Erſt zu begegnen dem Thiere, 
Brauch' ich den Spruch der Viere: 


Salamander ſoll glühen, 
Undene ſich winden, 
Sylphe verſchwinden, 
Kobold ſich mühen. 


Wer ſie nicht kennte 
Die Elemente, 
Ihre Kraft 

Und Eigenſchaft, 
Wäre kein Meiſter 
Über die Geiſter. 
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Verfdwind’ in Flammen 
Salamander ! 

Raufdend fließe zufammen 
Undene ! 

Leucht' in Meteoren- Schöne 
Sylpbhe ! 

Bring’ hauslide Hilfe 
Incubus ! incubus ! 


Tritt hervor und made den Schluß. 


Keines der Biere 

Stedt in bem Thiere. 

G3 liegt ganz ruhig und grinf’t mid an; 
Ich hab’ ihm noch nicht web gethan. 

Du folljt mich hören 

Starker beſchwören. 


Biſt du Gefelle 

Cin Flidtling der Hölle? 
So fieh dieß Zeichen ! 
Dem fie fid) beugen 

Die ſchwarzen Schaaren. 


Schon fdwillt e3 auf mit borftigen Haaren. 


Verworfnes Wefen ! 

Kannſt du ihn leſen? 

Den nie Entjproff’nen, 
Unausgefprodnen, 

Durd alle Himmel Gegofj’nen 
Freventlich Durchftochnen ? 


60 Fauſt. Erfter Theil, 


Hinter den Ofen gebannt 1310 
Schmillt es wie ein Elephant, 
Den ganzen Raum füllt e3 an, 
Es will zum Nebel zerfließen. 
Steige nicht zur Dede hinan ! 
Vege dich zu des Meifters Füßen! 1315 
Du ſiehſt daß ich nicht vergebens drohe. 
Sch verfenge dich mit heiliger Lobe ! 
Erwarte nicht 
Das dreimal glühende Licht ! 
Erwarte nidt 1320 
Die ſtärkſte von meinen Künften ! 
Mephiftopheles tritt, indem der Nebel fällt, geffeidet wie ein fah- 
render Scholafticus, hinter dem Ofen hervor. 


Mephiftopheles. 
Wozu der Lärm? was fteht dem Herrn zu Dienften? 
Fauſt. 
Das alſo war des Pudels Kern! 
Ein fahrender Scolaſt? Der Caſus macht mich lachen. 
Mephiſtopheles. 
Ich ſalutire den gelehrten Herrn! 1325 
Ihr habt mich weidlich ſchwitzen machen. 
Fauſt. 
Wie nennſt du dich? 
Mephiſtopheles. 
Die Frage ſcheint mir klein 
Für einen der das Wort ſo ſehr verachtet, 


Der, weit entfernt von allem Schein, 
Nur in der Weſen Tiefe trachtet. 1330 


Stubirzimmer. 


Fauſt. 
Bei euch, ihr Herrn, kann man das Weſen 
Gewöhnlich aus dem Namen leſen, 
Wo es ſich allzudeutlich weiſ't, 
Wenn man euch Fliegengott, Verderber, Lügner heißt. 
1335 Nun gut, wer biſt bu denn? 


Mephiftopheles. 
Ein Theil von jener Kraft, 
Die ftets das Böfe will und ftets bas Gute fchafft. 


Fauſt. 
Was iſt mit dieſem Räthſelwort gemeint? 


Mephiſtopheles. 

Ich bin der Geiſt der ſtets verneint! 

Und das mit Recht; denn alles was entſteht 
1340 Iſt werth daß es zu Grunde geht; 

Drum beſſer wär's daß nichts entſtünde. 

So iſt denn alles was ihr Sünde, 

Zerſtörung, kurz das Böſe nennt, 

Mein eigentliches Element. 


Fauſt. 
1345 Du nennſt dich einen Theil, und ſtehſt doch ganz vor mir. 


Mephiſtopheles. 
Beſcheidne Wahrheit ſprech' ich dir. 
Wenn ſich der Menſch, die kleine Narrenwelt, 
Gewöhnlich für ein Ganzes hält; 
Ich bin ein Theil des Theils, der Anfangs alles war, 
1350 Ein Theil der Finſterniß, die ſich das Licht gebar, 


Fauft. Erfter Theil. 


Das ftolze Licht, das nun der Mutter Nacht 

Den alten Rang, den Raum ihr ftreitig macht, 

Und dod) gelingt’3 ihm nicht, da es, fo viel es ftrebt, 
Verhaftet an den Körpern Tlebt. 

Bon Körpern ftrömt’3, die Körper macht es fchön, 
Ein Körper hemmt’3 auf feinem Gange, 

So, hoff’ ich, dauert e3 nicht lange 

Und mit den Körpern wird’3 zu Grunde gehn. 


eau ft. 
Nun Lenn’ ich deine twiird’ gen Pflichten ! 
Du fannft im Großen nidts vernichten, 
Und fängft es nun im Kleinen an. 


Mephiftopheles, 
Und freilich tft nicht viel damit gethan. 
Was fic) bem Nichts entgegenftellt, 
Das Etwas, diefe plumpe Welt, 
So viel als ich fchon unternommen, 
Ich mußte nicht ihr beizufommen, 
Mit Wellen, Stürmen, Schütteln, Brand, 
Geruhig bleibt am Ende Meer und Land! 


1355 


1360 


1365 


Und dem verdammten Zeug, der Thier= und Menfchenbrut, 


Dem tft nun gar nichts anzuhaben. 

Mie viele hab’ ich fchon begraben ! 

Und immer circulirt ein neues friſches Blut. 
So geht es fort, man möchte rafend werden! 
Der Luft, bem Waffer, wie der Erden 
Entiwinden taufend Keime fich, 

Ym Trodnen, Feudten, Warmen, Kalten! 
Hatt? ich mir nicht die Flamme vorbehalten, 
Sch hätte nichts Aparts für mid. 
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Fauſt. 
So ſetzeſt du der ewig regen, 
Der heilſam ſchaffenden Gewalt 
Die kalte Teufelsfauſt entgegen, 
Die ſich vergebens tückiſch ballt! 
Was Anders ſuche zu beginnen 
Des Chaos wunderlicher Sohn! 


Mephiſtopheles. 
Wir wollen wirklich uns beſinnen, 
Die nächſtenmale mehr davon! 
Dürft' ich wohl dießmal mich entfernen? 


au ft. 
Sch febe nicht warum du fragft. 
Ich habe jest dich fennen lernen, 
Befuche nun mic) wie du magſt. 
Hier tft das Fenfter, hier die Thüre, 
Ein Raudfang ift dir auch gewiß. 
Mepbiftopheles. 
Gefteh’ ich's nur! Daf ich hinausſpaziere 
Perbietet mir ein Heines Hinderniß, 
Der Drudenfuß auf eurer Schwelle — 


Fauſt. 
Das Pentagramma macht dir Pein? 
Ei ſage mir, du Sohn der Hölle, 
Wenn das dich bannt, wie kamſt du denn herein? 
Wie ward ein ſolcher Geiſt betrogen? 


Mephiſtopheles. 
Beſchaut es recht! es iſt nicht gut gezogen; 
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Fauſt. Erfter Theil. 


Der eine Winkel, der nach außen zu, 
ft, wie du fiebft, ein wenig offen. 


Fauft. 
Das hat der Zufall gut getroffen ! 
Und mein Gefangner wärſt denn du? 
Das ijt von ungefähr gelungen ! 1405 


Mephiftopheles. - 
Der Pudel merkte nidts als er hereinge/prungen, 
Die Sache fieht jest anders aus ; 
Der Teufel Tann nicht aus dem Haus. 


Fauſt. 
Doch warum gehſt du nicht durch's Fenſter? 


Mephiſtopheles. 
8 iſt ein Geſetz der Teufel und Geſpenſter: 1410 
Wo ſie hereingeſchlüpft, da müſſen ſie hinaus. 
Das Erſte ſteht ung fret, bei’m Zweiten find wir Knechte. 


au ft. 
Die Hölle felbft hat ihre Rechte? 
Das find’ ich gut, da liebe fich ein Pact, 
Und ficher wohl, mit euch ihr Herren ſchließen? 1415 


Mephiftopheles. 
Was man verfpricht, dad follft du rein genießen, 
Dir wird davon nichts abgezwackt. 
Doch das ift nicht fo Furz zu fafjen, 
Und wir befprechen das zunächſt; 
Doch jeßo bitt’ ich, hoch und höchſt, 1420 
Für diefesmal mic) zu entlafjen. 
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Fauſt. 
So bleibe doch noch einen Augenblick, 
Um mir erſt gute Mähr' zu ſagen. 


Mephiſtopheles. 
Jetzt laß mich los! ich komme bald zurück; 
Dann magſt du nach Belieben fragen. 


Fauſt. 
Ich habe dir nicht nachgeſtellt, 
Bift du doch ſelbſt in’3 Garn gegangen. 
Den Teufel halte wer ihn hält ! 
Er wird ihn nicht fobald zum zweitenmale fangen, 


Mephiftopheles. 


Wenn dir’s beliebt, fo bin ich auch bereit 
Dir zur Gefellfchaft hier zu bleiben ; 

Doc mit Bedingniß, dir die Zeit, 

Durch meine Künfte, würdig zu vertreiben. 


au ft. 
Ach feh’ eB gern, das fteht dir frei ; 
Nur daß die Kunft gefällig fei! 


Mephiſtopheles. 
Du wirſt, mein Freund, für deine Sinnen, 
In dieſer Stunde mehr gewinnen, 
Als in des Jahres Einerlei. 
Was dir die zarten Geiſter ſingen, 
Die ſchönen Bilder, die ſie bringen, 
Sind nicht ein leeres Zauberſpiel. 
Auch dein Geruch wird ſich ergetzen, 
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Fauſt. Erfter Theil. 


Dann wirft du deinen Gaumen legen, 
Und dann entzüct fid) dein Gefühl. 
Bereitung braucht es nicht voran, 
Beifammen find wir, fanget an! 


Geifter. . 
Sdwindet, ihr dunkeln 
Wilbungen droben ! 
Reizender fchaue 
Freundlich ber blaue 
Üther herein ! 
Wären die bunfeln 
Wolfen zerronnen ! 
-Sternelein funfeln, 
Mildere Sonnen 
Scheinen darein. 
Himmlifcher Söhne 
Geiftige Schöne, 
Schwankende Beugung 
Schwebet vorüber. 
Sehnende Neigung 
Folget hinüber ; 
Und der Gewänder 
Ylatternde Bander 
Deden bie Lander, 
Deden die Laube, 
Wo fich für's Leben, 
Tief in Gedanten, 
Ziebende geben. 
Laube bei Laube! 
Sproffende Ranken! 
Laftende Traube 
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Stürzt in's Behälter 
Drängender Kelter, 
Stürzen in Bächen 
Schäumende Weine, 
Riefeln durch reine 
Edle Gefteine, 
Laffen die Höhen 
Hinter fich Liegen, 
Breiten zu Seen 
Sid um’3 Geniigen 
Griinender Hügel. 
Und das Geflügel 
Schlürfet fic) Wonne, 
Flieget der Sonne, 
Vlieget den hellen 
Inſeln entgegen, 
Die fih auf Wellen 
Gauflend bewegen ; 
Wo wir in Chören 
Sauchzende hören, 
Über den Auen 
Tanzende fchauen, 
Die fic) im Freien 
Alle zerftreuen. 
Einige klimmen 
Über die Höhen, 
Andere Schwimmen 
Über die Seen, 
Andere ſchweben; 
Alle zum Leben, 
Alle zur Ferne 


Fauſt. Erfter Theil, 


Liebender Sterne, 
Seliger Hulb. 


Mephiftopheles. 
Er ſchläft! So recht, ihr luft’gen, zarten Jungen ! 
Nbr habt ihn treulich eingefungen ! 
Für dieß Concert bin id) in eurer Schuld. 
Du bift noch nicht der Mann den Teufel feft zu halten! 
Umgaufelt ihn mit füßen Traumgeftalten, 
Verſenkt ihn in ein Meer des Wahns ; 
Doc diefer Schwelle Zauber zu zerfpalten 
Bedarf ich eines Rattenzahns. 
Nicht lange brauch’ ich zu beſchwören, 
Schon rafdelt eine hier und wird fogleich mich hören. 


Der Herr ber Ratten und ber Mäufe, 

Der Fliegen, Fröfche, Wanzen, Läufe, 

Befiehlt dir dich hervor zu wagen 

Und diefe Schwelle zu benagen, 

Sotwie er fie mit Ol betupft — 

Da kommſt du ſchon hervorgehupft. 

Nur frifch an's Werk! Die Spige, bie mich bannte, | 
Sie fist ganz vornen an der Kante, 

Noch einen Biz, fo ift’3 gejchehn. — 


Nun, Faufte, träume fort, bid wir uns wiederſehn. 
aut erwadend. 

Bin ich denn abermals betrogen ? 

Verſchwindet fo der geifterreiche Drang, 

Dap mir ein Traum den Teufel vorgelogen, 

Und daß ein Pudel mir entfprang ? 
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Fauſt. Mephiftopheles, 


Fauſt. 
Es klopft? Herein! Wer will mich wieder plagen? 
Ith bins. Mephiſtopheles. 
Fauſt. 
Herein! 
Mephiſtopheles. 
Du mußt es dreimal ſagen. 
Fauſt. 
Herein denn! 
Mephiſtopheles. 


So gefällſt du mir. 
Wir werden, hoff' ich, uns vertragen! 
Denn dir die Grillen zu verjagen 
Bin ich, als edler Junker, hier, 
In rothem goldverbrämtem Kleide, 
Das Mäntelchen von ſtarrer Seide, 
Die Hahnenfeder auf dem Hut, 
Mit einem langen ſpitzen Degen, 
Und rathe nun dir, kurz und gut, 
Dergleichen gleichfalls anzulegen; 

(69) 
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Fauſt. Erfter Theil. 


Damit du, losgebunden, fret, 
Erfahreft was dads Leben fet. 

Fauſt. 
In jedem Kleide werd' ich wohl die Pein 
Des engen Erdelebens fühlen. 
Ich bin zu alt, um nur zu ſpielen, 
Zu jung, um ohne Wunſch zu ſein. 
Was kann die Welt mir wohl gewähren? 
Entbehren follft du! follft entbehren ! 
Das ift der ewige Gefang, 
Der jedem an die Obren klingt, 
Den, unjer ganzes Leben lang, 
Uns heifer jede Stunde fingt. 
Nur mit Entfeßen wach' ih Morgens auf, 
Sch möchte bittre Thränen meinen, 
Den Tag zu fehn, der mir in feinem Lauf 
Nicht Einen Wunſch erfüllen wird, nicht Einen, 
Der felbft die Ahnung jeder Luft 
Mit eigenfinnigem Krittel mindert, 
Die Schöpfung meiner regen Bruft 
Mit taufend Lebensfragen hindert. 
Auch muß ich, wenn bie Nacht fich niederfentt, 
Mich ängftlih auf das Lager ftreden ; 
Auch da wird Teine Raft gefchenkt, 
Mich werden wilde Träume fchreden. 
Der Gott, der mir im Bufen wohnt, 
Kann tief mein Snnerftes erregen ; 
Der über allen meinen Kräften thront, 
Er Tann nad) außen nicht? bewegen ; 
Und fo tft mir das Daſein eine Laft, 
Der Tod erwünfcht, das Leben mir verhaßt. 
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Mephiſtopheles. 
Und doch iſt nie der Tod ein ganz willkommner Gaſt. 


Fauſt. 
O ſelig der, dem er im Siegesglanze 
Die blut'gen Lorbeern um die Schläfe windet, 
Den er, nach raſch durchraſ'tem Tanze, 
In eines Mädchens Armen findet! 
O wär' ich vor des hohen Geiſtes Kraft 
Entzückt, entſeelt dahin geſunken! 
Mephiſtopheles. 
Und doch hat jemand einen braunen Saft, 
In jener Nacht, nicht ausgetrunken. 


Fauſt. 
Das Spioniren, ſcheint's, iſt deine Luſt. 


Mephiſtopheles. 
Allwiſſend bin ich nicht; doch viel iſt mir bewußt. 


Fauſt. 
Wenn aus dem ſchrecklichen Gewithle 
Ein ſüß bekannter Ton mich zog, 
Den Reſt von kindlichem Gefühle 
Mit Anklang froher Zeit betrog; 
So fluch' ich allem was die Seele 
Mit Lock- und Gaukelwerk umſpannt, 
Und ſie in dieſe Trauerhöhle 
Mit Blend» und Schmeichelkräften bannt! 
Verfludt voraus die hohe Meinung, 
Womit der Geift fic) ſelbſt umfängt! 
Verfludht das Blenden der Erjcheinung, 
Die fid) an unjre Sinne drängt | 
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Fauſt. Erfter Theil, 


Verfludt was und in Träumen beuchelt, 
Des Rubms, der Namenzdauer Trug ! 
Verflucht was als Befig uns fchmeichelt, 
Als Weib und Kind, als Knecht und Pflug! 
Verflucht fet Mammon, wenn mit Schägen 
Er und zu fühnen Thaten regt, 
Wenn er zu müßigem Ergeben 
Die Polfter uns zurechte legt ! 
Fluch fet dem Balfamfaft der Trauben ! 
Fluch jener höchiten Liebeshuld! 
Fluch fei der Hoffnung! Fluch dem Glauben, 
Und Fluch) vor allen der Gebulb ! 
GeiftersC hor unfiätbar, 

Web | weh! 

Du haft fie zerftört, 

Die [chine Welt, 

Mit mächtiger Fauft ; 

Sie ftürzt, fie zerfällt ! 

Ein Halbgott hat fie zerfchlagen ! 

Wir tragen 

Die Trümmern in's Nichts hinüber, 

Und flagen | 

Über die verlorne Schöne. 

Mächtiger 

Der Crdenfshne, 

Prächtiger 

Baue ſie wieder, 

In deinem Buſen baue ſie auf! 

Neuen Lebenslauf 

Beginne, 

Mit hellem Sinne, 
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Und neue Lieder 
Tönen darauf! 


Mephiftopheles. 
Dieß find die kleinen 
Bon den Meinen. 
Höre, wie zu Luft und Thaten 
Altklug fie rathen ! 
Yn die Welt weit, 
Aus der Cinfamfett, 
Wo Sinnen und Säfte ftoden, 
Wollen fie dich Inden. 


Hör auf mit deinem Gram zu fpielen, 
Der, wie ein Geier, dir am Leben frißt; 
Die fchlechtefte Geſellſchaft läßt did) fühlen, 
Daf du ein Menfch mit Menfchen bift. 
Doch fo ift’s nicht gemeint 

Dich unter das Pad zu ftofen. 

Ich bin feiner bon ben Großen; 

Doch willft du, mit mir vereint, 

Deine Schritte durch's Leben nehmen, 
So will ich mich gern bequemen 

Dein zu fein, auf der Stelle. 

Ich bin bein Gefelle 

Und, mad)’ ich dir's recht, 

Bin ich dein Diener, bin dein Knecht! 


Fauſt. 
Und was ſoll ich dagegen dir erfüllen? 


Mephiftopheles. 
Dazu haft bu nod) eine lange Friſt. 
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Fauft. Erfter Theil. 


au ft 
Nein, nein! der Teufel ift ein Egoift 
Und thut nicht leicht um Gottes Willen 
Was einem andern nützlich ift. 
Sprich die Bedingung deutlich aus ; 
Ein folder Diener bringt Gefahr in's Haus. 


Mephiftopheles. 


Ich will mid) Hier zu deinem Dienft verbinden, 
Auf deinen Wink nicht raften und nicht ruhn ; 
Wenn wir uns drüben wieder finden, 

So follft du mir das Gleiche thun. 


a au ft. 


Das Drüben fann mich wenig kümmern; 


Schlägſt du erft dieje Welt zu Trümmern, 
Die andre mag darnach entitehn. 

Aus diefer Erde quillen meine Freuden, 
Und diefe Sonne fcheinet meinen Leiden ; 
Kann ich mid) erft von ihnen fcheiden, 
Dann mag twas will und Tann gefchehn. 
Davon will ich nichts weiter hören, 

Ob man aud Tünftig haßt und liebt, 

Und ob e8 aud) in jenen Sphären 

Ein Oben oder Unten gibt. 


Mephiftopheles. 


In diefem Sinne fannft du’s wagen. 
Verbinde dich ; du follft, in diefen Tagen, 
Mit Freuden meine Künfte fehn, 

Sch gebe dir was noch fein Menſch gefebn. 
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oe au ft. 
Was willft du armer Teufel geben? 
Ward eines Menjchen Geift, in feinem hohen Streben, 
Bon Deinesgleichen je gefaßt? 
Doch haft du Speife die nicht fattigt, haft 
Du rothes Gold, das ohne Raft, 
Duedfilber gleich, dir in der Hand zerrinnt, 
Ein Spiel, bei dem man nie geioinnt, 
Ein Mädchen, das an meiner Bruft 
Mit Augeln Schon bem Nachbar fich verbindet, 
Der Ehre Schöne Götterluft, 
Die, wie ein Meteor, verfdwindet ? 
Zeig’ mir die Frucht die fault, eh’ man fie bricht, 
Und Bäume die fich täglich neu begrünen | 


Mepbiftopheles. 
Ein folder Auftrag jchredt mich nicht, 
Mit folden Schäßen Tann ich dienen. 
Dod), guter Freund, die Beit kommt auch heran 
Wo wir mad Guts in Ruhe fchmaufen mögen. 


Fauſt. 
Werd' ich beruhigt je mich auf ein Faulbett legen, 
So ſei es gleich um mich gethan! 
Kannſt du mich ſchmeichelnd je belügen 
Daß ich mir ſelbſt gefallen mag, 
Kannſt du mich mit Genuß betrügen; 
Das ſei für mich der letzte Tag! 
Die Wette biet' ich! 


Mephiſtopheles. 
Top! 
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Fauſt. Erfter Theil. 


eau ft. 
Und Schlag auf Schlag! 
Werd’ ich zum Augenblide fagen: 
Berweile doch ! du bift fo Schön ! 
Dann magft du mich in Fefjeln Schlagen, 
Dann will ich gern zu Grunde gehn! 
Dann mag die Todtenglode fchallen, 
Dann bift du deines Dienftes fret, 
Die Uhr mag ftehn, der Zeiger fallen, 
Es fet die Zeit für mich vorbei! 
Mephiftopheles. 
Bedenk' e3 wohl, wir werben’3 nicht vergefien. 
& au ft. 
Dazu haft du ein volles Recht, 
Ich habe mich nicht freventlich vermeſſen. 
Mie ich beharre bin ich Knecht, 
Db dein, was frag’ ich, oder weffen. 
Mephiftopheles. 


Ich werde heute gleich, bet’m Doctorfdmaus, 
Wl Diener, meine Pflicht erfüllen. 

Nur eins! — Um Lebens oder Sterben willen, 
Britt’ ich mir ein paar Zeilen aus. 


au ft. 
Auch was Gefchriebnes forderft du Pedant? . 
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Haft du noch feinen Mann, nicht Mannes-Wort gefannt ? 


Iſt's nicht genug, daß mein gefprodnes Wort 
Auf ewig foll mit meinen Tagen fchalten? 
Raft nicht die Welt in allen Strömen fort, 
Und mid foll ein Berfprechen halten ? 
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Doc diefer Wahn ift uns in’s Herz gelegt, 

Wer mag fic) gern davon befreien ? 

Beglücdt wer Treue rein im Bufen trägt, 

Rein Dpfer wird ihn je gereuen! 

Allein ein Bergament, befdrieben und beprägt, 

Xft ein Gefpenft, vor dem fich alle fcheuen. 

Das Wort erftirbt Schon in der Feder, 

Die Herrſchaft führen Wachs und Leder. 

Was willft bu böfer Geift von mir? 

Erz, Marmor, Pergament, Papier ? 

Soll ich mit Griffel, Meißel, Feder fchreiben ? 

‘ch gebe jede Wahl dir fret. 
Mephiftopheles. 

Wie magſt bu deine Redneret 

Nur gleich fo higig übertreiben ? 

Sit doch ein jedes Blättchen gut. 

Du unterzeichneft did) mit einem Tröpfchen Blut, 


Tauft. 


. Wenn dieß dir völlig G’nüge thut, 


So mag es bei der Frage bleiben. 
Mephiftopheles. 
Blut ift ein ganz befondrer Saft. 


au ft. 
Nur keine Furcht, daß ich dieß Bündniß brede! 


- Das Streben meiner ganzen Kraft 


Iſt g’rade das was ich verfpreche. 
Ich babe mich zu hoch geblabt ; 

In deinen Rang gebör’ ich nur. 

Der große Geift hat mich verfchmäht, 
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Fauft. Erfter Theil, 


Por mir verfchließt fich die Natur. 

Des Denlens Faden ijt zerviffen, 

Mir efelt lange vor allem Wiffen. 

Laß in den Tiefen der Sinnlichkeit 1950 
Ling glühende Leidenfchaften ftillen ! 

In undurddrungnen Zauberbiillen 

Sei jedes Wunder gleich bereit! 

Stürzen wir ung in bas Rauſchen der Zeit, 

Yn’3 Rollen der Begebenbeit I 1755 
Da mag denn Schmerz und Genuß, 

Gelingen und Verdruß, 

Mit einander wechfeln wie es fann ; 

Nur raftlos bethatigt fich der Mann. 


Mephiftopheles. 
Cuch ijt fein Maß und Ziel gefebt. 1760 
Beliebt’3 euch überall zu nafden, 
Am Fltehen etwas zu erhafchen, 
Belomm’ euch wohl was euch ergegt! 
Nur greift mir zu und feid nicht blöde. 


au ft. 
Du böreft ja, von Freud’ ift nicht die Rede. 1765 
Dem Taumel weih’ ich mich, dem ſchmerzlichſten Genuß, 
Berliebtem Haß, erquidendem Verdruß. 
Mein Bufen, der vom Wiffensdrang geheilt tft, 
Soll feinen Schmerzen fünftig fich verfchließen, 
Und was der ganzen Menjchheit zugetheilt tft, 1770 
Wil ich in meinem innern Selbſt genießen, 
Mit meinem Geift das Höchft’ und Tieffte greifen, 
Shr Wohl und Weh auf meinen Bufen häufen, 
Und fo mein eigen Selbft zu ihrem Selbft erweitern, 
Und, wie fie jelbit, am End’ auch ich zerfcheitern. 1775 
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Mephiftopheles. 
D glaube mir, der mance taufend Jahre 
An diefer harten Speife faut, 
Dah von der Wiege bid zur Bahre 
Kein Menfch den alten Sauerteig verbaut ! 
Glaub’ unfer einem, diefes Ganze 
Iſt nur für einen Gott gemacht! 
Er findet fich in einem ew'gen Glanze, 
Uns hat er in die Finfterniß gebracht, 
Und euch taugt einzig Tag und Nadıt. 

aut. 

Allein ich will ! sent 

Mephiftopheles. 

Das läßt fid) hören! 

Dod nur vor Einem ift mir bang ; 
Die Zeit tft Turz, die Kunft ift lang. 
Ich dächt', ihr ließet euch belehren. 
Affoctirt euch mit einem Poeten, 
Laßt den Herrn in Gedanten ſchweifen, 
Und alle edlen Qualitäten 
Auf euren Ehren- Scheitel häufen, 
Des Löwen Muth, 
Des Hirſches Schnelligfeit, 
Des Stalteners feurig Blut, 
Des Nordens Daurbarkeit ; 
Laßt ihn euch das Geheimniß finden, 
Gropmuth und Arglift zu verbinden, 
Und euch, mit warmen Sugendtrieben, 
Nach einem Plane, zu verlieben. 
Möchte felbft fold) einen Herren fennen, 
Würd’ ihn Herrn Mifrofosmus nennen. 
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Fauſt. 
Was bin ich denn, wenn es nicht möglich iſt 
Der Menſchheit Krone zu erringen, 
Nad) der ſich alle Sinne dringen? 


Mephiftopheles. 
Du biſt am Ende — was du bift. 
Seg’ dir Perriiden auf von Millionen Loden, 
Seg’ deinen Fup auf ellenhohe Soden, 
Du bleibft dod) immer was bu bift. 


au ft. 
Ich fühl's, vergebens hab’ ich alle Schätze 
Des Menfchengeift3 auf mich herbeigerafft, 
Und wenn ich mic) am Ende miederfege, 
Quillt innerlich doch Feine neue Kraft; 
Ich bin nicht um ein Haar breit höher, 
Bin dem Unendliden nicht näher. 


Mephiftopheles. 
Mein guter Herr, thr jeht die Sachen, 
Wie man die Sachen eben fieht ; 
Wir müflen das gejcheidter machen, 
Wh’ uns de3 Lebens Freude flieht. 
Was Henker! freilich Hand’ und Füße 
Und Kopf und H —— bie find bein; 
Dod) alles, was ich friſch genieße, 
Iſt Das Drum weniger mein? 
Wenn ich feds Hengſte zahlen Tann, 
Sind ihre Kräfte nicht die meine ? 
Ich renne zu und bin ein rechter Mann, 
Als hätt’ ich vier und zwanzig Beine. 
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Drum frifh! Laß alles Sinnen fein, 

Und g’rab’ mit in die Welt hinein ! 

Ich fag’ es dir: ein Kerl, der fpeculirt, 

Sit wie ein Thier, auf ditrrer Heide 

Bon einem böfen Geift im Kreis herum geführt, 
Und rings umber liegt ſchöne grüne Weide. 


Fauſt. 


Wie fangen wir das an? 


Mephiſtopheles. 
Wir gehen eben fort. 

Was tft das für ein Marterort? 
Was heißt das für ein Leben führen, 
Sich und die Jungen? ennupiren ? 
Laß du das dem Herrn Nachbar Wanft ! 
Was willft du dich das Stroh zu drefchen plagen ? 
Das Beite, was du wifjen fannft, 
Darfit du den Buben bod nicht fagen. 
Gleich hör’ ich einen auf dem Gange ! 


Fauſt. 
Mir iſt's nicht möglich ihn zu ſehn. 
Mephiſtopheles. 
Der arme Knabe wartet lange, 
Der darf nicht ungetröſtet gehn. 
Komm, gib mir deinen Rock und Mütze; 
Die Maske muß mir köſtlich ſtehn. 
Er kleidet ſich um. 
Nun überlaß es meinem Witze! 
Ich brauche nur ein Viertelſtündchen Zeit; 
Indeſſen mache dich zur ſchönen Fahrt bereit! 
Fauſt ab. 
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Mephiftopheles in Faufl’s langem Kleide. 


Verachte nur Vernunft und Wifjenfdaft, 
Des Menſchen allerhöchſte Kraft, 
Laß nur in Blends und Zauberwerfen 
Did von dem Liigengeift beftärfen, 
So hab’ ich dich ſchon unbedingt — 
Ihm hat das Schidfal einen Geift gegeben, 
Der ungebändigt immer vorwärts dringt, 
Und deſſen übereiltes Streben 
Der Erde Freuden überfpringt. 
Den Schlepp’ ich durch das wilde Leben, 
Durch flache Unbedeutenheit, 
Er foll mir zappeln, ftarren, kleben, 
Und feiner Unerfättlichkeit 
Soll Speif’ und Tran vor gier’gen Lippen fdtweben ; 
Er wird Crquidung fic) umfonft erflehn, 
Und hätt’ er fic) auch nicht dem Teufel übergeben, 
Er müßte doch zu Grunde gehn. 
Ein Schüler tritt auf. 


Schüler. 
Ich bin allbier erft Turze Zeit, 
Und fomme voll Crgebenbeit, 


Einen Mann zu fpreden und zu fennen, 
Den alle mir mit Ehrfurcht nennen. 


Mephiftopheles. 


Eure Höflichkeit erfreut mich febr! 
Ihr feht einen Mann wie andre mehr. , 
Habt ihr euch fonft fdjon umgethan ? 
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Schüler. 
1875 Ich bitt’ euch, nehmt euch meiner an! 
Ach komme mit allem guten Muth, 
Leidlichem Geld und friſchem Blut; 
Meine Mutter wollte mich faum entfernen; 
Möchte gern was Rechts hieraußen lernen. 


Mephiftopheles. 

1880 Da feid ihr eben recht am Ort. 

Schüler. 
Aufrichtig, möchte fdyon wieder fort: 
In diefen Mauern, diefen Hallen, 
Mill es mir keineswegs gefallen. 
Es ift ein gar befdrantter Raum, 

1885 Man fieht nichts Grünes, feinen Baum, 
Und in den Galen, auf den Banten, 
Bergeht mir Hören, Sehn und Denten. 

Mephiftopheles. 
Daz fommt nur auf Gewohnheit an. 
So nimmt ein Kind der Mutter Bruft 

1890 Nicht gleich im Anfang willig an, 
Dod) bald ernährt es fich mit Luft. 
So wird’s euch an der Weisheit Brüften 
Mit jedem Tage mehr gelüften. 
Schüler. 

An ihrem Hals will ich mit Freuden hangen ; 

1895 Doch fagt mir nur, tie fann id) hingelangen ? 

Mephiftopheles. 
Erklärt euch, eh’ ihr weiter geht, 
Was wählt ihr für eine Facultat ? 
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S hitler. 
Sch wünſchte recht gelehrt zu werben, 
Und möchte gern was auf der Erden 
Und in dem Himmel tft erfafjen, 
Die Wiffenfdaft und die Natur. 


Mepbiftopheles. 
Da feid ihr auf der rechten Spur; 
Dod müßt ihr euch nicht zerftreuen laſſen. 


Schüler. 
Ich bin dabei mit Seel' und Leib; 
Doch freilich würde mir behagen 
Ein wenig Freiheit und Zeitvertreib 
An ſchönen Sommerfeiertagen. 


Mephiſtopheles.“ 
Gebraucht der Zeit, ſie geht ſo ſchnell von hinnen, 
Doch Ordnung lehrt euch Zeit gewinnen. 
Mein theurer Freund, ich rath' euch drum 
Zuerſt Collegium Logicum. 
Da wird der Geiſt euch wohl dreſſirt, 
In ſpaniſche Stiefeln eingeſchnürt, 
Daß er bedächtiger ſo fortan 
Hinſchleiche die Gedankenbahn, 
Und nicht etwa, die Kreuz und Quer, 
Irrlichtelire hin und her. 
Dann lehret man euch manchen Tag, 
Dah, was ihr ſonſt auf Einen Schlag 
Getrieben, wie Efjen und Trinken frei, 
Eins! Zwei! Drei! dazu nöthig fet. 
Bwar iſt's mit der Gedanken⸗Fabrik 
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Wie mit einem Weber-Meifterftüd, 

Wo Ein Tritt taufend Faden regt, 

Die Schifflein herüber hinüber Schießen, 

Die Fäden ungefeben fließen, 

Ein Schlag taufend Verbindungen ſchlägt: 
Der Philoſoph der tritt herein, 

Und beweiſ't euch, ed müßt’ fo fein: 

Das Erft’ war’ fo, das Zweite fo, 


- Und drum bas Dritt’ und Vierte fo; 


Und wenn das Erft’ und Zweit’ nicht war’, 

Das Dritt’ und Viert’ war’ nimmermehr. 

Das preifen die Schüler aller Orten, 

Sind aber feine Weber geworden. 

Wer will was Lebendigs erkennen und befchreiben, 
Sucht erft den Geift heraus zu treiben, 

Dann hat er die Theile in feiner Hand, 

Fehlt leider! nur das geiftige Band. 

Encheiresin naturae nennt’3 die Chemie, 

Spottet ihrer felbft und weiß nicht wie. 


S hitler. 
Kann euch nicht eben ganz verftehen. 


Mepbiftopheles. 
Das wird nächſtens fchon beffer gehen, 
Wenn ihr lernt alles reduciven 
Und gehörig claffificiren. 
Schüler. 


Mir wird von alle dem ſo dumm, 
Als ging' mir ein Mühlrad im Kopf herum. 
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Mephiftopheles. 
Macher, vor allen andern Sachen, 
Müpt ihr euch an die Metaphyſik machen ! 
Da feht daß ihr tieffinnig faßt, 1950 
Was in des Menfchen Hirn nicht paßt; 
Für mas drein geht und nicht drein geht, 
Ein. prächtig Wort zu Dienften fteht. 
Doc vorerit diefes halbe Jahr 
Nehmt ja der beiten Ordnung wahr. 1955 
Fünf Stunden habt ihr jeden Tag ; 
Seid drinnen mit dem Glodenfchlag ! 
Habt euch vorher wohl präparirt, 
Paragraphos wohl einjtudirt, 
Damit ihr nachher befjer febt, , 1960 
Daf er nichts fagt, als was im Buche fteht; 
Doch euch des Schreibens ja befleift, 
ALS dictirt' euch der Heilig?’ Geift ! 
Schüler. 
Das follt ihr mir nicht zweimal fagen! 
Ich dente mir wie viel es nützt; 1965 
Denn, was man fdwar; auf weiß befigt, 
Kann man getroft nad) Haufe tragen. 
Mephiftopheles. 
Doch wählt mir eine Facultat! 
Schüler. 
Zur Rechtögelehrfamteit fann ich mich nicht bequemen. 
Mephiſtopheles. 
Ich kann es euch ſo ſehr nicht übel nehmen, 1970 
Ich weiß wie es um dieſe Lehre ſteht. 
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G8 erben fich Geſetz' und Rechte 
Wie eine ew'ge Krankheit fort ; 
Sie fchleppen von Gefchlecht fich zum Gefchlechte, 
1975 Und rüden fact von Ort zu Ort. 
Vernunft wird Unsinn, Wobhlthat Plage ; 
Weoh dir, daß du ein Enkel bift! 
Vom Rechte, das mit ung geboren ift, 
Bon dem ift leider I nie die Frage. 


S hiler. 
1980 Mein Abfcheu wird durch euch vermehrt. . 
D glüdlich ber! den ihr belehrt. 
Halt möcht’ ich nun Theologie ftudiren. 
Mepbiitopheles. 
Sch wünfchte nicht euch irre zu führen. 
Was diefe Wiffenfchaft betrifft, 
1985 Es ift fo ſchwer den falfchen Weg zu meiden, 
G3 liegt in ihr fo viel verborgnes Gift, 
Und von der Arzenet ift’3 kaum zu unterfderden. 
Am beften ift’3 auch hier, wenn ihr nur Einen hört, 
Und auf des Meiſters Worte ſchwört. 
1990 Sm Ganzen — haltet euch an Worte | 
Dann geht ihr durch die fichre Pforte 
Bum Tempel der Gewißheit ein. 
Schüler. 
Doch ein Begriff muß bet dem Worte fein. 
Mephiftopheles. 
Schon gut! Nur muß man fid nicht allzu ängftlich quälen ; 
1995 Denn eben wo Begriffe fehlen, 
Da Stellt ein Wort zur rechten Rett ich ein. 
Mit Worten läßt fich trefflich ftreiten, 
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Mit Worten ein Syitem bereiten, 
An Worte läßt fich trefflich glauben, 
Bon einem Wort läßt fich fein Yota rauben. 


Schüler. 
Verzeiht, ich halt’ euch auf mit vielen Fragen, 
Allein ich muß euch noch bemühn. 
Wollt the mir von der Mtedicin 
Nicht auch ein Fräftig Wörtchen fagen ? 
Drei Jahr ift eine kurze Zeit, 
Und, Gott! das Feld ift gar zu tweit. 
Wenn man einen Fingerzeig nur hat, 
Läßt fich’s ſchon eher weiter fühlen. 


Mephiftopheles für fid. 
Sch bin des trodnen Tons nun fatt, 
Muß wieder recht den Teufel fpielen. 

Laut. 

Der Geift ber Medicin ift leicht zu faſſen; 
Ihr durchftubirt die groß’ und Heine Welt 
Um es am Ende gehn zu laffen, 
Wie's Gott gefällt. 
Vergebens daß ihr ringsum mifjenfchaftlich ſchweift, 
Ein jeder Ternt nur was er lernen kann ; 
Doch der den Augenblic ergreift, 
Das ijt der rechte Mann. 
Ihr feid noch ziemlich mohlgebaut, 
An Kühnheit wird’s euch auch nicht fehlen, 
Und wenn ihr euch nur felbft vertraut, 
Bertrauen euch die andern Seelen. 
Befonders lernt die Weiber führen ; 
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Es ift ihr ewig Web und Ach 
So taufendfad 
Aus Einem Punkte zu curiren, | 
Und wenn ihr halbweg ehrbar thut, 
Dann habt ihr fie all’ unter’m Hut. 
Ein Titel muß fie erft vertraulich machen, 
Dap eure Kunft viel Künfte überfteigt ; 
Zum Wilfomm’ tappt ihr dann nach allen Siebenfachen, 
Um die ein andrer viele Jahre ftreicht, 
Verfteht das Pülslein mohl zu drüden, 
Und fafjet fie, mit feurig ſchlauen Bliden, 
Wohl um die Schlante Hüfte frei, 
Bu febn, wie feft geſchnürt fie fet. 
Schüler. 
Das fieht Schon beffer aus! Man fteht doch wo und wie? 
Mepbiftopheles. 
Grau, theurer Freund, ijt alle Theorie, 
Und grün des Lebens goldner Baum. 
Schüler. 
Ich ſchwör' euch zu, mir ift’3 ala wie ein Traum. 
Dürft’ ich euch wohl ein andermal befchweren, 
Von eurer Weisheit auf den Grund zu hören? 
Mephiftopheles, 
Mas ich vermag, foll gern geſchehn. 
Schüler. 
Ich fann unmöglich wieder gehn, 
Sch muß euch noch mein Stammbuch überreichen. 
Ginn’ eure Gunft mir diefes Zeichen ! 





Fauft, Erfter Theil, 


Sehr wohl. Mepbiftopheles. 
Er ſchreibt und gibt's, 
Schüler tiest. 
Eritis sicut Deus, scientes bonum et malum. 
Macht's ehrerbietig zu und empfiehlt fich. 


Mephiftopheles. 
Folg’ nur dem alten Spruch und meiner Dtubme der Schlange, — 
Dir wird gewiß einmal bei deiner Gottabnlidleit bange! 2050 


Fanſt tritt auf. 


au ft. 
Mohin foll es nun gehn? 
Mephiftopheles. 
Wohin es dir gefällt. 
Wir fehn die Heine, dann die große Welt. 
Mit welcher Freude, weldem Nuten, 
Wirft du den Curfum durchſchmarutzen! 


Fauſt. 
Allein bei meinem langen Bart 2055 
Fehlt mir die leichte Lebensart. 
Es wird mir der Verſuch nicht glücken; 
Ich wußte nie mich in die Welt zu ſchicken, 
Bor andern fühl’ ich mich fo Hein; 
Sch werde ftet3 verlegen fein. 2060 


Merhiftopbeles. 


Mein guter Freund, das wird fich alles geben; 
Sobald du dir vertrauft, fobald weißt du zu leben. 
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& au ft. 
Wie fommen wir denn aus bem Haus? 
Wo halt du Pferde, Knecht und Wagen? 


Mephiftopheles. 
Wir breiten nur den Mantel aus, 


Der fol uns durch die Lüfte tragen. 


Du nimmit bet diefem fühnen Schritt 

Nur feinen großen Bündel mit. 

Ein bißchen Feuerluft, die ich bereiten werbde, 
Hebt uns behend von diefer Erbe. 

Und find wir leicht, fo geht es fdnell hinauf; 
Ich gratulire dir zum neuen Lebenslauf. 


Wuerbadhs Keller in Leipzig. 


Bede Iuftiger Gefellen. 
Froſch. 
Will Leiner trinfen ? keiner lachen? 
Sch will euch lehren Gefichter machen ! 
Shr feid ja heut wie nafjes Stroh, 2075 
Und brennt fonjt immer lichterlob. 
Brander. 
Das liegt an dir; du bringft ja nichts herbei, 
Nicht eine Dummbeit, feine Sauerei. 
Froſch. 
gießt ihm ein Glas Wein über den Kopf. 
Da haſt du beides! 
Brander. 
Doppelt Schwein! 
Froſch. 
Ihr wollt es ja, man ſoll es ſein! 2080 
Siebel. 
Zur Thür hinaus wer fich entzweit ! 
Mit offner Bruft fingt Runda, fauft und fchreit ! 
Auf! Hola! Ho! 


(92) 
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Auerbachs Keller in Leipzig. 


Altmapyer. 
Wel mir, ich bin verloren ! 
Baumtolle her! der Kerl fprengt mir die Ohren, 
Siebe! 
Wenn das Gewölbe widerfchallt, 
Fühlt man erft recht des Balfes Grundgetvalt. 
Froſch. 
So recht, hinaus mit dem der etwas übel nimmt! 
W! tara lara da! 
Altmayer. 
Al tara lara da! 
Froſch. 
Die Kehlen ſind geſtimmt. 
Singt. 
Das liebe heil'ge Röm'ſche Reich, 
Wie hält's nur noch zuſammen? 
Brander. 
Ein garſtig Lied ! Pfui! Ein politiſch Lieb 
Ein leidig Lied I! Dank Gott mit jevem Morgen, 


Daß ihr nicht braucht für's Nöm’fche Reich zu forgen ! 


Ich halt’ e8 wenigſtens für reichlichen Gewinn, 
Daf ich nicht Kaifer oder Kanzler bin. 

Dod muß aud) und ein Oberhaupt nicht fehlen ; 
Wir wollen einen Papft erwablen. 

Ihr wißt, weld) eine Dualität 


200 Den Ausichlag gibt, den Mann erhöht. 


Froſch fingt. 
Schwing’ did) auf, Frau Nadtigall, 
Grüß’ mir mein Liebdjen zehentaufenbmal. 
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Siebel, 
Dem Liebden keinen Gruß ! ich will davon nichts hören ! 


Froſch. 
Dem Liebchen Gruß und Kuß ! du wirſt mir's nicht verwehren! 
Singt. 
Riegel auf! in ſtiller Nacht. 2105 
Riegel auf! der Ltebfte wacht. 
Riegel zu! bes Morgens früb. 


Siebel, 
Ya, finge, finge nur, und lob’ und rühme fie! 
Ich will zu meiner Zeit ſchon lachen. 
Sie hat mich angeführt, dir wird ſie's aud) fo machen. 2110 
Zum Liebiten fet ein Kobold ihr befchert ! 
Der mag mit ihr auf einem Kreuzweg fchäfern ; 
Ein alter Bod, wenn er vom Glodsberg Tehrt, 
Mag im Galopp nod) gute Nacht ihr medern ! 
Ein braver Kerl von echtem Fleifch und Blut 2115 
Iſt für die Dirne viel zu gut. 
Ich will von feinem Gruße wiffen, 
Als ihr die Feniter eingefchmiffen ! 


Brander auf den Tifch ſchlagend. 
Paßt auf! paßt auf! Gehorchet mir! 
Shr Herrn gefteht, ich weiß zu leben ; 2120 
Verliebte Leute ſitzen hier, 
Und dieſen muß, nach Standsgebühr, 
Zur guten Nacht ich was zum Beſten geben. 
Gebt Acht! Ein Lied vom neuſten Schnitt! 


Und ſingt den Rundreim kräftig mit! 2125 
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Er fingt. 
Es war eine Ratt’ im Kellerneft, 
Lebte nur von Fett und Butter, 
Hatte fich ein Ränzlein angemäft’t 
Als wie ber Doctor Luther. 
Die Köchin hatt’ ihr Gift geftellt ; 
Da ward's fo eng ihr in der Welt, 
Als hatte fie Lieb’ im Leibe. 
Chorus jauchzend. 
Als hatte fie Lieb’ im Leibe, 
Brander. 
Sie fuhr herum, fie fuhr heraus, 
Und foff aus allen Pfügen, 
Zernagt', zerfragt bas ganze Haus, 
Wollte nichts ihr Wüthen niigen ; 
Sie that gar manchen Mngftefprung, 
Bald hatte bas arme Thier genung, 
Als hätt! es Lieb’ im Leibe. 
Chorus. 
Als hätt e3 Lieb’ tm Leibe. 
Brander. 
Sie fam vor Angſt am hellen Tag 
Der Küche zugelaufen, 
Fiel an ben Herd und zudt’ und lag, 
Und that erbärmlich fchnaufen. 
Da lachte die Vergifterin nod) : 
Ha! fie pfeift auf dem legten Loch, 


Als hätte fie Lieb’ im Leibe, 
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Chorus. 
Als hätte fie Lieb’ im Leibe. 
Strebel. 
Wie fich die platten Burfche freuen! 
G3 ift mir eine rechte Kunſt, 
Den armen Ratten Gift zu ftreuen ! 
Brander. 
Sie ftehn wohl febr in deiner Gunft ? 
Altmayer. 
Der Schmerbauch mit der kahlen Platte! 
Das Unglück macht ihn zahm und mild; 
Er ſieht in der geſchwollnen Ratte 
Sein ganz natürlich Ebenbild. 


Fauſt und Mephiſtopheles. 
Mephiſtopheles. 


Ich muß dich nun vor allen Dingen 


In luſtige Geſellſchaft bringen, 


Damit du ſiehſt wie leicht ſich's leben läßt. 


Dem Volke hier wird jeder Tag ein Feſt. 

Mit wenig Witz und viel Behagen 

Dreht jeder ſich im engen Zirkeltanz, 

Wie junge Katzen mit dem Schwanz. 

Wenn ſie nicht über Kopfweh klagen, 

So lang der Wirth nur weiter borgt, 

Sind ſie vergnügt und unbeſorgt. 
Brander. 

Die kommen eben von der Reiſe, 

Man ſieht's an ihrer wunderlichen Weife ; 

Sie ſind nicht eine Stunde hier. 
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Froſch. 
Wahrhaftig du haft Recht! Mein Leipzig lob’ ich mir! 
G3 ift ein Hein Paris, und bildet feine Leute. 
Siebel. 
Für was ftehft bu die Fremden an? 


Froſch. 
Laßt mich nur gehn! Bei einem vollen Glaſe, 
2175 Zieh ich, wie einen Kinderzahn, 
Den Burſchen leicht die Würmer aus der Naſe. 
Sie ſcheinen mir aus einem edlen Haus, 
Sie ſehen ſtolz und unzufrieden aus. 


Brander. 
Marktſchreier ſind's gewiß, ich wette! 
Altmayer. 
2180 Vielleicht. 
Froſch. 


Gib Acht, ich ſchraube ſie! 
Mephiſtopheles zu Fauſt. 
Den Teufel ſpürt das Völkchen nie, 
Und wenn er fie bei'm Kragen hatte! 
Fauſt. 
Seid uns gegrüßt, ihr Herrn! 
Siebel. 
Viel Dank zum Gegengruß. 
Leiſe, Mephiſtopheles von der Seite anſehend. 

Was hinkt der Kerl auf Einem Fuß? 
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Mephiftopbheles. 


Iſt es erlaubt, und aud) zu euch zu fegen ? 2185 
Statt eines guten Trunks, den man nicht haben fann, 
Soll die Gefellfchaft uns ergeben. 


Altmapyer. 
Ihr fcheint ein febr vermöhnter Mann. 


Froſch. 
Ihr ſeid wohl ſpät von Rippach aufgebrochen? 
Habt ihr mit Herren Hand nod erſt zu Nacht geſpeiſſt? 2190 
Mephiſtopheles. 
Heut find wir ihn vorbei gereift ! 
Wir haben ihn das legtemal gefproden. 
Bon feinen Vettern mußt’ er viel zu fagen, 


Viel Grüße hat er uns an jeden aufgetragen. 


Er neigt fic) gegen Frofd. 
Altmapyer teife 


Da haft du's! der verfteht’s ! 2195 


Siebel. 
Ein pfiffiger Patron! 

Froſch. 

Nun, warte nur, ich krieg' ihn ſchon! 
Mephiſtopheles. 

Wenn ich nicht irrte, hörten wir 
Geübte Stimmen Chorus ſingen? 
Gewiß, Geſang muß trefflich hier 
Von dieſer Wölbung widerklingen! 2200 
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Froſch. 
Seid ihr wohl gar ein Virtuos? 


Mepbiftopheles. 


D nein! die Kraft ift Schwach, allein die Luft ift groß. 


Wltmayer. 
Gebt uns ein Lied! 


Mephiftopheles. 
Wenn thr begehrt, bie Menge. 
| Siebel. 
Nur aud) ein nagelneues Stic ! 


Mephiftopheles. 
2205 Wir fommen erft aus Spanien zurüd, 
Dem Schönen Land des Meins und der Gefiange. 
Singt. 
Es war einmal ein König, 
Der hatt’ einen großen Floh — 
Froſch. 
Horcht! Einen Floh! Habt ihr das wohl gefaßt? 
2210 Ein Floh iſt mir ein ſaubrer Gaſt. 
Mephiſtopheles fingt. 
Es war einmal ein König, 
Der hatt' einen großen Floh, 
Den liebt' er gar nicht wenig, 
Als wie ſeinen eignen Sohn. 
2215 Da rief er ſeinen Schneider, 
Der Schneider kam heran: 
Da, miß dem Junker Kleider, 
Und miß ihm Hoſen an! 
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Fauft. Erfter Theil, 


Brander. 
Vergeßt nur nicht dem Schneider einzufchärfen, 
Daß er mir auf's genaufte mißt, 
Und daß, fo lieb fein Kopf ihm tft, 
Die Hofen feine Falten werfen! 


Mephiftopheles. 
Yn Sammet und in Seide 
War er nun angethan, 
Hatte Bander auf dem Kletde, 
Hatt? aud) ein Kreuz daran, 
Und war fogleih Mintiter, 
Und hatt’ einen großen Stern. 
Da wurden feine Geſchwiſter 
Bei Hof auch große Herrn. 


Und Herm und Frauen am Hofe 
Die waren jehr geplagt, 

Die Königin und die Zofe 
Geftochen und genagt, 

Und durften fie nicht Tniden, 
Und weg fie juden nicht. 

Wir knicken und erftiden 

Doch gleich wenn einer fticht. 


Chorus jaudyend. 


Mir friden und erftiden 
Doch gleich wenn einer fticht. 


Froſch. 
Brovo! Bravo! Das war ſchön! 
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Siebel. 
Go foll es jedem Floh ergehn! 
Brander. 
Spitzt die Finger und pact fie fein ! 
Altmayer. 
GB lebe die Freiheit! Es lebe der Wein ! 
Mephtftopheles. 
Sch tränte gern ein Glas, die Freiheit hoch zu ehren, 
Wenn eure Weine nur ein bißchen beffer waren. 
Siebel. 
Mir mögen das nicht wieder hören ! 
Mephiftopheles. 
Ich fürchte nur ber Wirth beſchweret fich ; 
Sonft gab’ ich diefen werthen Gäften 
Aus unjerm Keller was zum Beiten. 
Siebel. 
Nur immer ber ! ich nehm’3 auf mid. 


Froſch. 
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Schafft ihr ein gutes Glas, ſo wollen wir euch loben. 


Nur gebt nicht gar zu kleine Proben; 

Denn wenn ich judiciren ſoll, 

Verlang' ich auch das Maul recht voll. 
Altmapyer leiſe. 

Sie ſind vom Rheine, wie ich ſpüre. 
Mephiſtopheles. 

Schafft einen Bohrer an! 


102 Fauſt. Erfter Theil. 


Brander. 
Was foll mit bem geſchehn? 
Shr habt doch nicht bie Fäſſer vor der Thüre ? 
Wlt mayer. 
Dabhinten hat der Wirth ein Körbchen Werkzeug ftehn. 
Mephiftopheles nimmt den Bohrer. Zu Froſch. 
Nun ſagt, was wünſchet ihr zu ſchmecken? 2260 
Froſch. 
Wie meint ihr das? Habt ihr ſo mancherlei? 
Mephiſtopheles. 
Ich ftell’ es einem jeden frei. 
Altmayer gu Frofd. 
Aha, du fängt fchon an die Lippen abzuleden. 
Froſch. 
Gut, wenn ich wählen ſoll, ſo will ich Rheinwein haben. 
. Das Baterland verleiht die allerbeſten Gaben. 21265 
| Mephiftopheles 
indem er an dem Pla, wo Frofd fist, ein Lod) in den Tiſchrand bohrt. 
Berfchafft ein wenig Wachs, die Pfropfen gleich zu machen ! 
Altmapyer. 
Ad das find Tafchenfpielerjachen. 
Mephiftopheles zu Branber. 
Und ihr? 
Brander. 
Sch will Champagner Wein, 
Und recht muffirend ſoll er fein! 
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Mephiftopheles bohrt; einer hat indefjen die Wachspfropfen gemacht 
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2280 


2285 


und verftopft. 


| Brander. 
Man Tann nicht ſtets bas Fremde meiben, 
Das Gute liegt uns oft fo fern. 
Ein echter deutſcher Mann mag feinen Franzen leiden, 
Dod) ihre Meine trinkt er gern. 
Siebel 
indem fic) Mephiftopheles feinem Plate nähert. 
Ich muß geftehn, den fauern mag ich nicht, 
Gebt mir ein Glas vom echten füßen ! 
Mephiſtopheles bohrt. 
Euch ſoll ſogleich Tokayer fließen. 
Altmayer. 
Nein, Herren, ſeht mir in's Geſicht! 
Ich ſeh' es ein, ihr habt uns nur zum Beſten. 
Mephiſtopheles. 
Ci! Ci! Mit ſolchen edlen Gäſten 
War’ es ein bißchen viel gewagt. 
Geſchwind! Nur g'rad' heraus geſagt! 
Mit welchem Weine kann ich dienen? 
Altmayer. 
Mit jedem. Nur nicht lang gefragt. 
Nachdem die Löcher alle gebohrt und verſtopft ſind, 
Mephiftopheles mit ſeltſamen Gebärden. 
Trauben trägt der Weinſtock! 
Hörner der Ziegenbock; 


104 Kauft. Erfter Theil. 


Der Wein ijt faftig, Holz die Neben, 
Der höherne Tiſch fann Wein auch geben. 
Ein tiefer Bli€ in die Natur ! 
Hier ift ein Wunder, glaubet nur ! 
Nun zieht die Pfropfen und genießt ! 2290 
Wile 
indem fie bie Pfropfen ziehen, und jedem der verlangte Wein 
in’s Glas läuft. 
D Schöner Brunnen, der uns fließt ! 
Mephiftopheles. 
Nur hiitet euch, daß ihr mir nichts vergießt ! 
Sie trinken wiederholt. 
Alle fingen. 
Uns ift ganz kannibaliſch wohl, 
Als wie fiinfhundert Säuen ! 
Mephiftopheles. 
Das Volk ift frei, feht an, wie wohl's ihm geht! — 2295 
Fauſt. 
Ich hätte Luſt nun abzufahren. 
Mephiſtopheles. 
Gib nur erſt Acht, die Beſtialität 
Wird ſich gar herrlich offenbaren. 
Siebel. 


trinkt unvorſichtig, der Wein fließt auf die Erde und wird zur Flamme. 
Helft! Feuer! Helft! Die Hölle brennt! 
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Mephiitopheles die Flamme befprechend. 
2300 Sei ruhig, freundlich Element ! 
Zu dem Gejellen. 
Für dießmal war e3 nur ein Tropfen Fegefeuer. 
Giebel. 
Was fol das fein? Wart?! Yhr bezahlt es theuer ! 
Es ſcheinet, daß ihr uns nicht fennt. 
Froſch. 
Laß Er uns das zum zweitenmale bleiben! 
Altmayer. 
2305 Ich dächt', wir hießen ihn ganz ſachte ſeitwärts gehn. 
Siebel. 
Was Herr? Er will ſich unterſtehn, 
Und hier ſein Hocuspocus treiben? 
Mephiſtopheles. 
Still, altes Weinfaß! 
Siebel. 
Beſenſtiel! 
Du willſt uns gar noch grob begegnen ??- 
Brander. 
2310 Wart nur! C8 follen Schläge regnen ! 
Wltmavyer 
zieht einen Pfropf aus dem Tiſch, e8 Ipringt ihm Feuer entgegen. 
Sch brenne! ich brenne ! 
Siebel. 
Bauberei ! 
Stopt gu! der Kerl ift vogelfret ! 
Sie ziehen die Meffer und gehen auf Mephiftopheles los, 


106 Fauft. Erfter Theil. 


Mephiftopheles mit ernfthafter Gebärbe, 


Falſch Gebild und Wort 
Berändern Sinn und Ort! 
Geib hier und dort ! 2315 
Sie ftehn erftaunt und jehn einander an. 
Altmapyer. 
Wo bin ih? Welches fine Land ! 
Froſch. 
Weinberge! Geb’ ich recht? 
Siebel. 
Und Trauben gleich zur Hand! 
Brander. 
Hier unter dieſem grünen Laube, 
Seht, welch ein Stock! Seht, welche Traube! 
Er faßt Siebeln bei der Naſe. Die andern thun es wechſelſeitig 
und heben die Meſſer. 
Mephiſtopheles wie oben. 
Irrthum, laß los der Augen Band ! 2320 
Und merkt euch wie der Teufel fpaße. 
Er verfdwindet mit Fan ft, die Gefellen fahren aus einander. 
Siebel. 
Was gibt’s ? 
Wltmavyer. 
Wie ? 
Froſch. 
War das deine Naſe? 
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Brander zu Siebel 
Und beine hab’ ich in der Hand! 
Altmayer. 
Es war ein Schlag, der ging durd alle Glieder ! 
Schafft einen Stuhl, ich finfe nieder ! 
Froſch. 
Nein, ſagt mir nur, was iſt geſchehn? 
Siebel. 
Wo iſt der Kerl? Wenn ich ihn ſpüre, 
Er ſoll mir nicht lebendig gehn! 
Altmayer. 
Ich hab’ ihn ſelbſt hinaus zur Kellerthüre — 
Auf einem Faſſe reiten ſehn — 
Es liegt mir bleiſchwer in den Füßen. 
Sich nach dem Tiſche wendend. 
Mein! Sollte wohl der Wein noch fließen? 
Siebel. 
Betrug war alles, Lug und Schein. 
Froſch. 
Mir däuchte doch als tränk' ich Wein. 
Brander. 
Aber wie war es mit den Trauben? 


Altmayer. 


Nun ſag' mir eins, man ſoll kein Wunder glauben! 
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Hexenküche. 


Auf einem niedrigen Herde ſteht ein großer Keſſel über dem Feuer. In dem 

Dampfe, der davon in die Höhe fteigt, zeigen ſich verſchiedene Geftalten. 

Eine Meertate fitt bet dem Keſſel und ſchäumt ihn, und forgt daß er 

nicht überläuft. Der Meerkater mit den Jungen fist barneben und 

wärmt fi. Wände und Dede find mit dem feltfamften Herenhausrath 
ausgeihmiüdt. 


Fauft. Mephiftopheles,. 
au ft. | 

Mir widerfteht das tolle Bauberwefen ; 
Verſprichſt du mir, ich foll genefen, 
An diefem Wuft von Raferei? 
Berlang’ ich Rath von einem alten Weibe? 2340 
Und fdafft die Sudelköcherei 
Woh! dreißig Jahre mir vom Leibe? 
Weh mir, wenn du nichts Beſſers weift ! 
Schon ift die Hoffnung mir verfdwunden. 
Hat die Natur und hat ein edler Geift _ 2345 
Nicht irgend einen Balfam ausgefunden? 


Mephiftopheles. 
Mein Freund, nun fprichft du wieder klug! 
Dich zu verjiingen gibt’s aud ein natürlich Mittel ; 
Allein es fteht in einem andern Bud, 
Und ift ein wunderlich Capitel. 2350 
(108) 
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Fauſt. 
Ich will es wiſſen. 


Mephiſtopheles. 
Gut! Ein Mittel, ohne Geld 
Und Arzt und Zauberei zu haben: | 
Begib dich gleich hinaus auf's Feld, 
Yang’ an zu baden und zu graben, 
2355 Erhalte dich und deinen Sinn 
In einem ganz beſchränkten Kreife, 
Ernähre dich mit ungemifdter Speife, 
Leb’ mit dem Vieh als Vieh, und acht’ 3 nicht für Raub, 
Den Ader, den bu ernteft, felbft zu diingen; 
2360 Das ift das befte Mittel, glaub’, 
Auf achtzig Jahr dich zu verjiingen ! 
Fauſt. 
Das bin ich nicht gewöhnt, ich kann mich nicht bequemen, 
Den Spaten in die Hand zu nehmen. 
Das enge Leben ſteht mir gar nicht an. 
Mephiſtopheles. 
2365 So muß denn bod) die Here dran. 
Fauſt. 
Warum denn juſt das alte Weib! 
Kannſt du den Trank nicht ſelber brauen? 
Mephiſtopheles. 
Das war’ ein ſchöner Zeitvertreib ! 
Sch wollt’ indeß wohl taufend Brüden bauen, 
2370 Nicht Kunſt und Wiffenfchaft allein, 
Geduld will bei dem Werke fein. 
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Fauft. Erfter Theil. 


Ein Stiller Geift tft Sabre lang gefchäftig ; 


Die Beit nur macht die feine Gabrung triftig. 


Und alles was dazu gehört, 
Es find gar wunderbare Sachen ! 
Der Teufel hat fie’s zwar gelehrt ; 
Allein ber Teufel kann's nicht machen. 
Die Thiere erblidend. 
Sieh, weld) ein zierliches Gefchlecht ! 
Das ift die Magd! das ift der Knecht! 
Zu den Thieren. 
Es fcheint, die Frau ift nicht zu Haufe? 
Die Thiere 
Bei'm Schmaufe, 
Aus dem Haus 
Zum Schornftein hinaus! 
Mephiftopheles. 
Wie lange pflegt fie wohl zu fdwarmen ? 
| Die Thiere, 
So lange wir uns die Pfoten warmen. 
Mephiftopheles zu Fauft. 
Wie findeft bu die zarten Thiere ? 
| Fauſt. 
So abgeſchmackt als ich nur jemand ſah! 
Mephiſtopheles. 


Nein, ein Discours wie dieſer da 
Iſt g'rade ber den ich am liebſten führe! 
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Serenfüche. 


Bu den Thieren. 

So fagt mir dod, verfluchte Puppen, 
Was quirlt ihr in dem Bret herum? 
Thiere, 

Wir kochen breite Bettelfuppen. 
Mephiftopheles. 
Da habt ihr ein groß Publicum. 


Der Rater 


macht fi} herbei und jchmeichelt dem Mephiſtopheles. 


O würfle nur gleich, 
Und mache mid) reich, 
Und laß mich gewinnen ! 
Gar fchlecht iſt's beftellt, 
Und war’ ich bei Geld, 
So wär’ id bei Sinnen. 


Mephiftopheles. 
Wie glücklich würde fich der Affe ſchätzen, 
Könnt’ er nur aud) in’3 Lotto fegen ! 
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Indeſſen haben bie jungen Meerkätzchen mit einer großen Kugel geiptelt 


2405 


und rollen fie hervor. 


Der Kater. 
Das ift die Welt; 
Sie fteigt und fällt 
Und rollt beitändig ; 
Sie flingt wie Glas; 
Wie bald bricht das! 
Iſt hohl inmwendig. 
Hier glänzt fie febr, 
Und bier noch mehr, 
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Ich bin lebendig ! 
Mein lieber Sohn, 
Halt’ dich davon ! 
Du mußt fterben I 
Sie ift von Thon, 
Es gibt Scherben. 


Mephiftopheles. 
Was foll das Sieb? 


Der Kater holt es herunter. 
Wärſt du ein Dieb, 
Wollt’ ich dich gleich erfennen. 
Er läuft zur Kätzin und läßt fie durchſehen. 
Sieh durd) das Sieb ! 
Erfennit du den Dieb, 
Und barfft ihn nicht nennen? 


Mephiftopheles fic) dem Feuer nähernd. 


Und diefer Topf? 
Kater und Kätzin. 


Der alberne Tropf! 


Er fennt nicht den Topf, 
Er fennt nicht den Keſſel! 
Mephiftopheles, 
Unhöfliches Thier! 
Der Kater. 


Den Wedel nimm bier, 
Und ſetz' dich in Seffel! 
Er nöthigt den Diepbiftopheles zu ſitzen. 


2410 
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eau ft 


welcher diefe Beit über vor einem Spiegel geftanden, fi) ihm bald 


2430 


2435 


2440 


2445 


gendbert, bald fic) von ihm entfernt hat. 
Mas feh’ ih? Welch ein himmlifc Bild 
Zeigt fid) in diefem Bauberfpiegel ! . 
D Liebe, leihe mir den ſchnellſten deiner Flügel, 
Und führe mich in ihr Gefild! 
Ach wenn ich nicht auf diefer Stelle bleibe, 
Wenn ich e8 wage nah zu gehn, 
Kann ich fie nur als wie im Nebel jehn! 
Das Ichönfte Bild von einem Weibe! 
Iſt's möglich, tft das Weib fo ſchön? 
Muß ich an diefem hingeftredten Leibe 
Den Inbegriff von allen Himmeln fehn? 
So etwas findet fic) auf Erden? 


Mephiftopheles. 
Natürlich, wenn ein Gott fich erit ſechs Tage plagt, 
Und felbft am Ende bravo fagt, 
Da muß e8 was Gefcheibtes werben. 
Für dießmal fieh bid) immer fatt; 
Ich weiß dir fo ein Schätchen auszufpüren, 
Und felig wer bas gute Schidfal hat, 
ALS Bräutigam fie heim zu führen ! 


Fauft flieht immerfort in den Spiegel. Mephiftopheles, fi in dem 
Seffel dehnend und mit dem Wedel fpielend, fährt fort zu fpreden. 


Hier fis’ ich wie der König auf dem Throne, 
Den Scepter halt’ ich hier, es fehlt nur noch die Krone. 


Die Thiere 


welche bisher allerlei wunderliche Bewegungen durd einander gemacht 
haben, bringen dem Mephiftopheles eine Krone mit großem Gefdret. 
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D fet doch fo gut, 2450 
Mit Schweiß und mit Blut 
Die Krone zu leimen! 
Sie gehn ungeichidt mit der Krone um und zerbrechen fie in zwei Stüde 
mit welchen fie berumfpringen. 
Nun ijt es geichehn! 
Wir reden und fehn, 
Wir hören und retmen ; 2455 


Fauſt gegen den Spiegel. 
Weh mir! ich werde fchter verrüdt. 


Mephiftopheles auf die Thiere deutend. 
Nun fängt mir an faft felbft der Kopf zu ſchwanken. 


Die Tbiere. 
Und wenn es ung glüdt, 


Und wenn es ſich ſchickt, 
So ſind es Gedanken! 2460 


Fauſt wie oben, 


Mein Bufen fangt mir an zu brennen ! 
Entfernen wir uns nur gefdiwind! 


Mephiftopheles in obiger Stellung. 

Nun, wenigſtens muß man befennen, 

Daß e8 aufrichtige Poeten find. 
Der Keffel, welchen die Kätin bisher auger Acht gelafien, fängt an überzu- 
laufen ; es entfteht eine große Flamme, welche zum Schornftein hinaus 
ſchlägt. Die Here kommt durd die Flamme mit entjelichem Gejchrei 

herunter gefahren. 
Die Here. 
Mul Au! Au! Au! 2465 
Berdammtes Thier! Verfluchte Sau! 
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Verſãumſt den Keſſel, verſengſt die Frau! 
Verfluchtes Thter ! 
Fauft und Mephiftopheles erblidend. 


Was iſt das hier? 
2470 Wer ſeid ihr hier? 
Was wollt ihr da? 
Wer ſchlich ſich ein? 
Die Feuerpein 
Euch in's Gebein! 
Sie fährt mit dem Schaumlöffel in den Keſſel und ſpritzt Flammen nach 
Fauſt, Mephiſtopheles und den Thieren. Die Thiere winſeln. 


Mephiſtopheles 
welcher den Wedel, den er in der Hand hält, umkehrt und unter die Gläſer 
und Töpfe ſchlägt. 
24735 Entzwei! entzmwei ! 
Da liegt der Brei! 
Da liegt das Glas! 
Es ijt nur Spaß, 
Der Tact, du Was, 
2480 Su deiner Melodei. 


Indem die Here voll Grimm und Entfesen zurücktritt. 


Erfennft du mid)? Gerippe! Scheufal du! 
Erfennft du deinen Herrn und Meifter ? 
Was halt mich ab, fo fchlag’ ich zu, 
Berjchmettre did) und deine Katzen⸗Geiſter! 
2485 Haft du vor'm rothen Wamms nicht mehr Refpect ? 
Kannſt du die Hahnenfeder nicht erfennen ? 
Hab’ ich dieß Angeficht verftedt ? 
Soll ich mich etwa felber nennen? 
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Die Here. 
D Herr, verzeiht den rohen Gruß! 
Seh’ ich doch Teinen Pferbefuß. 
Wo find denn eure beiden Raben? 


Mepbiftopheles. 
Für dießmal kommſt du fo davon ; 
Denn freilich ijt e3 eine Weile ſchon, 
Dah wir uns nicht gefehen haben. 
Auch die Cultur, die alle Welt beledt, 
Hat auf den Teufel fic erftredt. 


Das nordifche Phantom ift nun nicht mehr zu Tchauen ; 


Wo fiehft du Hörer, Schweif und Klauen? 


Und was ben Fuß betrifft, ben ich nicht miffen fann, 


Der würde mir bei Leuten fchaben ; 


Darum bebien’ ich mich, wie mancher junge Mann, 


Seit vielen Jahren falfcher Waden. 
Die Here tanzend. 
Sinn und Verſtand verlier’ ich ſchier, 
Seh’ ich den Junker Satan wieder hier! 
Mephiftopheles. 
Den Namen, Weib, verbitt’ ich mir! 
Die Here. 
Warum? Was hat er euch gethan? 
Mephiftopheles. 
Gr ift fchon lang in's Fabelbuch gefchrieben ; 
Allein die Menfchen find nichts beſſer dran. 
Den Böſen find fie los, die Böen find geblieben. 
Du nennft mich Herr Baron, fo ift bie Sache gut; 
Ich bin ein Cavalter, wie andre Cavaliere. 
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Du ziveifelft nicht an meinem edlen Blut; 
Sieh ber, das ift das Wappen, das ich führe I 
Er madıt eine unanftändige Gebärbe. 


Die Here ladt unmäßig. 
Ha! Gal Das ift in eurer Art! 
Ihr fetd ein Schelm, mie ihr nur immer wart. 


Mephiftopheles zu Fauft. 
Mein Freunb, das lerne mohl verftehn ! 
Dieß ift bie Art mit Heren umzugehn. 


Die Here. 
Nun Sagt, ihr Herren, twas ihr jchafft. 


Mepbiftopheles,. 
Ein gutes Glas von dem befannten Saft, 
Dod muß ich euch um’s alt fte bitten ; 
Die Sahre boppeln feine Kraft. 


Die Here. 
Gar gern! Hier hab’ ich eine Flaſche, 
Aus der ich felbft zumeilen nafche, 
Die auch nicht mehr im mind’ften ſtinkt; 
Sch will euch gern ein Gläschen geben. 

Letfe. 

Doch wenn es biefer Mann unvorbereitet trinkt, 
So Tann er, wift ihr wohl, nicht eine Stunde leben, 


Mephiſtopheles. 
Es iſt ein guter Freund, dem es gedeihen ſoll; 
Ich gönn' ihm gern das Beſte deiner Küche. 
Zieh deinen Kreis, ſprich deine Sprüche, 
Und gib ihm eine Taſſe voll! 
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Die Here, mit feltfamen Gebärden, zieht einen Kreis und ftellt wunber- 

bare Sachen hinein ; indefjen fangen die Glafer an zu Hingen, bie Reffel zu 

tönen, und machen Dtufif. Zuletzt bringt fie ein großes Buch, ftellt die 

Meerlahen in den Kreis, die ihr zum Pult dienen und die Fackel halten 
müſſen. Sie winkt Fauſten, zu ihr zu treten. 


Fauſt zu Mephiſtopheles. 
Nein, ſage mir, was ſoll das werden? 
Das tolle Zeug, die raſenden Gebärden, 
Der abgeſchmackteſte Betrug, 
Sind mir bekannt, verhaßt genug. 2535 


Mephiſtopheles. 
Ei, Poſſen! Das iſt nur zum Lachen; 
Sei nur nicht ein ſo ſtrenger Mann! 
Sie muß als Arzt ein Hocuspocus machen, 
Damit der Saft dir wohl gedeihen kann. 
Er nöthigt Fauften in den Kreis zu treten. 


Die Here 
mit großer Empbhafe fängt an aus dem Buche zu declamiren. 
Du mußt veritehn ! 2540 
Aus Cin’ mad’ Zehn, 
Und Zwei laß gehn, 
Und Drei mach’ gleich, 
So bit du reich. 
Berlier’ die Vier! 2545 
Aus Fünf und Sechs, 
So fagt die Her’, 
Mach’ Sieben und Adht, 
So ift’s vollbracht: 
Und neun tft Eins, 2550 
Und Zehn ift fens. 
Das ift das Herens Einmal: Eins ! 
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Fauſt. 
Mich dünkt, die Alte ſpricht im Fieber. 


Mephiſtopheles. 
Das iſt noch lange nicht vorüber, 
Ich kenn' es wohl, ſo klingt das ganze Buch; 
Ich habe manche Zeit damit verloren, 
Denn ein vollkommner Widerſpruch 
Bleibt gleich geheimnißvoll für Kluge wie für Thoren. 
Mein Freund, die Kunſt iſt alt und neu. 
Es war die Art zu allen Zeiten, 
Durch Drei und Eins, und Eins und Drei 
Irrthum ſtatt Wahrheit zu verbreiten. 
So ſchwätzt und lehrt man ungeſtört; 
Wer will ſich mit den Narrn befaſſen? 
Gewöhnlich glaubt der Menſch, wenn er nur Worte hört, 
Es müſſe ſich dabei doch auch was denken laſſen. 
Die Here fährt fort. 
Die hohe Kraft 
Der Wiſſenſchaft, 
Der ganzen Welt verborgen ! 
Und wer nicht dentt, 
Dem wird fie gefdentt, 
Er hat fie ohne Sorgen. 
Fauſt. 
Was ſagt ſie uns für Unſinn vor? 
Es wird mir gleich der Kopf zerbrechen. 
Mich dünkt, ich hör' ein ganzes Chor 
Von hunderttauſend Narren ſprechen. 
Mephiſtopheles. 
Genug, genug, o treffliche Sibylle! 
Gib deinen Trank herbei, und fülle 
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Die Schale rafch bis an ben Rand hinan; 

Denn meinem Freund wird diefer Trunk nicht ſchaden: 2580 
Er tft ein Mann von vielen Graben, 

Der manden guten Sdlud gethan. 


Die Here mit vielen Ceremonien, fdentt den Trank in eine Schale; 


wie fie Fauft an den Mund bringt, entfteht eine leichte Flamme, 


Mepbhiftopheles. 
Nur frifch hinunter! Immer zu ! 
Es wird dir gleich bas Herz erfreuen. 
Bift mit dem Teufel du und du, 285 
Und willft dich vor der Flamme fcheuen ? 
Die Here löft den Kreis. Fauft tritt heraus. 


Mephiftopheles. 
Nun frifeh hinaus! Du darfit nicht rubn. 
Die Here. | 
Mög’ euch das Schlüdchen mohl behagen ! 


Mephiſtopheles zur Gere. 
Und fann ich dir was zu Gefallen thun, 
So darfft du mir’3 nur auf Walpurgis fagen. 2590 
Die Here. 
Hier ift ein Lieb! wenn ihr’3 zumeilen fingt, 
So werdet ihr befondre Wirkung fpiiren. 
Mephiftopheles zu Fauft. 
Komm nur gefdwind und laß dich führen ; 
Du mußt nothwendig trangfpiriren, 
Damit die Kraft durch Inn= und Äußres bringt. 2595 
Den edlen Müßiggang lehr’ ich hernach dich ſchätzen, 
Und bald empfindeft du mit innigem Ergeßen, 
Wie fid) Cupido regt und hin und wieder fpringt. 
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Fauſt. 
Laß mich nur ſchnell noch in den Spiegel ſchauen! 
Das Frauenbild war gar zu ſchön! 


Mephiſtopheles. 
Nein! Nein! Du ſollſt das Muſter aller Frauen 
Nun bald leibhaftig vor dir ſehn. 
Leiſe. 
Du ſiehſt, mit dieſem Trank im Leibe, 
Bald Helenen in jedem Weibe. 


Straße 


Fauft. Margarete vorüber gehend, 


au ft. 
Mein ſchönes Fräulein, darf ich wagen, 


Meinen Arm und Geleit Shr anzutragen? 


Margarete. 
Bin weder Fräulein, weder fchön, 
Kann ungeleitet nach Haufe gehn. 
Ste macht fid) los und ab. 


Fauft. 

Berm Himmel, diefes Kind ift fin! 
Sp etwas hab’ ich nie gefehn. 
Sie tft fo fitts und tugendreids, 
Und etwas jchnippifch doch zugleich. 
Der Lippe Roth, der Wange Licht, 
Die Tage der Welt vergeff’ ich’ 3 nicht 
Wie fie die Augen niederfchlägt, 
Hat tief ſich in mein Herz geprägt I 
Wie fie kurz angebunden war, 
Das ift nun zum Entzüden gar! 

Mephiftopheles tritt auf. 


Taufe. 
Hör, du mußt mir die Dirne fchaffen ! 
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Mepbiftopheles. 
Nun, welche? 


eau ft. 
Sie ging juft vorbei. 

Mephiftopheles. 
Da die? Gie fam von ihrem Pfaffen, 
Der Sprach fie aller Sünden frei; 
Sh ſchlich mich hart am Stuhl vorbei, 
Es ift ein gar unfduldig Ding, 
Das eben für nichts zur Beichte ging; ; 
Über die hab’ ich Teine Gewalt. 


wau ft. 

Iſt über vierzehn Jahr doch alt. 

Mephiitopheles. 
Du ſprichſt ja wie Hans Liederlich, 
Der begehrt jede liebe Blum’ für fich, 
Und diinfelt ihm e3 wär’ fein’ Chr’ 
Und Gunft die nicht zu pfliiden wär’; 
Geht aber dod) nicht immer an. 


Fauft. 
Mein Herr Magifter Lobefan, 
Laß Er mid) mit dem Gefeg in Frieden? 
Und das fag’ id) Shm kurz und gut, 
Wenn nicht das ſüße junge Blut 
Heut Nacht in meinen Wrinen rubt, 
So find wir um Mitternacht geſchieden. 
Mepbhiftopheles. 
Bebenkt was gehn und ftehen mag! 
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Sch brauche wenigftens vierzehn Tag, 
Nur die Gelegenheit auszufpüren. 


Tauft. 
Hatt’ ich nur fieben Stunden Rub, 
Braudte den Teufel nicht dazu, 
So ein Gefchöpfchen zu verführen. 


Mephiftopheles. 
Ihr fpredjt ſchon faft wie ein Frangos ; 


Doch bitt ich’, laßt's euch nicht verbrießen : 


Was hilft’s nur grade zu genießen? 
Die Freud’ ift lange nicht fo groß, 

Als wenn ihr erft herauf, herum, 
Durch allerei Brimborium, 

Das Piippden gefnetet und zugericht't, 
Wie's lehret manche wälſche Geſchicht. 


Fauſt. 

Hab' Appetit auch ohne das. 

Mephiſtopheles. 
Jetzt ohne Schimpf und ohne Spaß. 
Ich ſag' euch, mit dem ſchönen Kind 
Gehts eins für allemal nicht geſchwind. 
Mit Sturm ift da nichts einzunehmen ; 
Wir müfjen uns zur Lift bequemen. 


Fauſt. 
Schaff' mir etwas vom Engelsſchatz! 
Führ' mich an ihren Ruheplatz! 
Schaff mir ein Halstuch von ihrer Bruſt, 
Gin Strumpfband meiner Liebesluſt! 
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Mephiftopheles. 
Damit thr feht, dak ich eurer Pein 
Will förderlich und dienftlich fein ; 
2665 Wollen wir feinen Augenblid verlieren, 
Will euch noch heut in ihr Zimmer führen. 
Fauft. 
Und foll fie febn? fie haben? 
Mephiftopheles., 
" Rein | 
Sie wird bei einer Nachbarin fein. 
Indeſſen könnt ihr ganz allem 
2670 An aller Hoffnung fünft’ger Freuden 
Jn ihrem Dunſtkreis fatt euch werden. 


ay au ft. 
Können wir hin? 
Mephiftopheles. 
G3 ift noc) zu frith. 


Fauſt. 
Sorg' du mir für ein Geſchenk für ſie! 
Ab. 


Mephiſtopheles. 
Gleich ſchenken? Das iſt brav! Da wird er reilffiren! 
2675 Ich kenne manchen ſchönen Platz 
Und manden alt vergrabnen Saag ; 


Ich muß ein bißchen revidiren. 
Ab. 


Abend. 


Ein Tleines reinliches Zimmer. 


Margarete thre Zöpfe fledtend und aufbindend. 
Margarete. 
Ich gab’ was drum, wenn ich nur müßt’ 
Wer heut der Herr gewefen ift ! 
Er jah gewiß recht wader aus, 
Und ift aus einem edlen Haus; 
Das tonnt ich ihm an ber Stirne lefen — 
Er wär’ auch fonft nicht fo fed getvefen. 
Ab. 
Mephiftopheles. Fanft. 
Mephiftopheles. 
Herein, ganz leife, nur herein! 
Sau ft nad einigem Stillſchweigen. 
Sch bitte dich, laf mich allein ! 
Mephtitoph eles herumfpürend. 
Nicht jedes Madden halt fo rein. 
Ab. 
SF au ft rings auffchauend. 
Milfommen füßer Dämmerjcein ! 
Der du dies Heiligtum durchwebft. 


Ergreif’ mein Herz, du ſüße Liebespein! 
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Abend. 


Die du vom Thau ber Hoffnung fdmadtend lebft. 
Wie athmet rings Gefühl der Stille, 
Der Ordnung, der Zufriedenheit!  ° 
In diefer Armuth welche Fülle! 
In diefem Kerker welche Seligheit ! 
Er wirft fi) auf den ledernen Seſſel am Bette. 


D nimm mid auf! der du die Vorwelt Schon 
Bei Freud’ und Schmerz im offnen Arm empfangen ! 
Wie oft, ach ! hat an diefem Väter: Thron 
Schon eine Schaar von Kindern rings gehangen! 
Vielleicht hat, dankbar für den heil’gen Chrift, 
Mein Liebehen bier, mit vollen Rinderwangen, 
Dem Ahnherrn fromm die welfe Hand gefüßt. 
Sch fühl‘, o Mädchen, deinen Geift 
Der Fil’ und Ordnung um mid fäufeln, 
Der mütterlich dich täglich untermweif’t, 
Den Teppich auf den Tifch dich reinlich breiten heißt, 
Sogar den Sand zu deinen Füßen fraufeln. 
D liebe Hand! fo gittergleich ! 
Die Hütte wird durch dich ein Himmelreich. 
Und bier! 
Er hebt einen Bettvorhang auf. 


Was fapt mich für ein Wonnegraus! 
Hier möcht’ ich volle Stunden fäumen. 
Natur! Hier bildeteft in leichten Träumen 
Den eingebornen Engel aus ; 
Hier lag das Kind! mit warmem Leben 
Den zarten Bujen angefüllt, 
Und bier mit heilig reinem Weben 
Entwirkte ſich bas Götterbild ! 
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Und du! Was hat dich hergefiibrt ? 

Wie innig fühl’ ich mich gerührt ! 

Was willft du Mer? Was wird das Herz dir ſchwer? 
Armfel’ger Fauft! ich Tenne dich nicht mehr. 2720 


Umgibt mid) hier ein Zauberduft ? 

Mich drang’3 fo g’rade zu genießen, 

Und fühle mich in Liebestraum zerfließen ! 
Sind wir ein Spiel von jedem Drud der Luft? 


Und trite fte den Augenblid herein, 2725 
Wie würdeſt bu für deinen Frevel büßen ! 
Der große Hans, ach wie fo Hein! 
Lag’, bingefchmolgen, ihr zu Füßen. 
Mephiftopheles tommt. 
Mepbiftopheles. 
Geſchwind! Sch feb’ fie unten fommen. 


Fauſt. 
Fort! Fort! Ich kehre nimmermehr! 2730 


Mephiſtopheles. 
Hier iſt ein Käſtchen leidlich ſchwer, 
Ich hab's wo anders hergenommen. 
Stellt's hier nur immer in den Schrein, 
Ich ſchwör' euch, ihr vergehn die Sinnen; 
Ich that euch Sächelchen hinein, 2735 
Um eine andre zu gewinnen. 
Zwar Kind iſt Kind und Spiel iſt Spiel. 

Fauſt. 

Ich weiß nicht ſoll ich? 
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Mephiftopheles. 
Fragt ihr viel? 
Meint ihr vielleicht den Shah zu wahren? 
2740 Dann rath’ ich eurer Lüfternheit, 
Die liebe fchine Tageszeit 
Und ‘mtr die weitre Müh zu fparen. 
Sch hoff nicht daß ihr geizig fetb! 
Sch fray’ den Kopf, reib’ an den Händen — 
Er ftellt bas Käftchen in den Schrein und drüdt bas Schloß wieder zu. 
2745 Nur fort! gefdwind ! — 
Um eud) bas füße junge Kind 
Nad Herzens Wunſch und Will’ zu wenden; 
Und ihr jeht drein, 
Als folltet ihr in den Hörfaal hinein, 
2750 Als ftünden grau leibhaftig vor euch da 
Phyſik und Metaphufica ! 
Nur fort! 
Ab. 
Margarete mit einer Lampe, 
Margarete. 
G3 iſt fo ſchwül, fo dumpfig hie 
Ste madt das Fenfter auf. 
| Und tft doch eben fo warm nicht drauß'. 
2755 Es wird mir fo, ich weiß nicht mie — 
Ich wollt’, die Mutter fam’ nad) Haus. 
Mir läuft ein Schauer übern ganzen Leib — 
Bin dod ein thöricht furchtfam Weib ! 
Ste fängt an zu fingen, indem fie fid) auszieht. 
G8 war ein König in Thule 
2760 Gar treu bi an das Grab, 
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Dem fterbend feine Buble 
Einen golbnen Becher gab. 


Es ging ihm nichts darüber, 

Er leert’ ihn jeden Schmaus ; 

Die Augen gingen ihm über, - 2765 
Go oft er trank daraus. 


Und als er fam zu fterben, 

Zählt' er feine Städt’ im Reid, 

Ginnt’ alles feinem Erben, 

Den Becher nicht zugleich. 2770 


Er ſaß berm Königsmahle, 

Die Ritter um ihn her, 

Auf hohem VatersSaale, 

Dort auf dem Schloß am Meer. 


Dort ftand der alte Becher, 2775 
Trank legte Lebensgluth, 

Und warf den heiligen Becher 

Hinunter in die Fluth. 


Er fah ihn ftürzen, trinfen 
Und finfen tief in's Meer, 2780 
Die Augen thaten ihm finfen, 
Trank nie einen Tropfen mehr. 
Sie eröffnet den Schrein, ihre Kleider einzuräumen, und erblidt das 
Schmuckläſtchen. 
Wie kommt das ſchöne Käſtchen hier herein ? 
Ich ſchloß doch ganz gewiß den Schrein. 
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2785 Es ift boc) wunderbar! Was mag wohl drinne fein? 
Vielleicht bracht's jemand als ein Pfand, 
Und meine Mutter lieh darauf. 
Da hängt ein Schlüfjelden am Band, 
‘ch denke wohl ich mad)’ es auf! 
2790 Was iſt das? Gottim Himmel! Schau, . 
So was hab’ ich mein’ Tage nicht gefehn ! 
Cin Shmud! Mit dem könnt' eine Evelfrau 
Am höchſten Feiertage gehn. 
Wie follte mir die Kette ftehn? 
2795 Wem mag die Herrlichleit gehören ? 
Sie pugt fic) Damit auf und tritt vor den Spiegel. 
Wenn nur die Obrring’ meine wären ! 
Man fieht doch gleich ganz anders drein. 
Was hilft eud) Schönheit, junges Blut? 
Das tit wobl alles ſchön und gut, 
2800 Allein man lapis aud) alles fein; 
Man lobt euch halb mit Erbarmen. 
Nach Golde drängt, 
Am Golde hängt 
Dod alles. Ach wir Armen ! 


Spaziergang. 
Fanft in Gedanken auf und ab gehend. Zu ihm Mephiftopheles. 


Mephiftopheles. 
Bei aller verfdmahten Liebe! Bei'm höllifchen Elemente ! 2805 
Ich wollt’ ich wüßte was Argers, daß ich's fluchen könnte! 


Fauſt. 
Was haſt? was kneipt dich denn ſo ſehr? 
So kein Geſicht ſah ich in meinem Leben! 


Mephiſtopheles. 


Ich möcht' mich gleich dem Teufel übergeben, 
Wenn ich nur ſelbſt fein Teufel mar’! 2810 


Fauſt. 
Hat ſich dir mas im Kopf verſchoben? 
Dich Lleidet’s, wie ein Rafender zu toben! 


Mepbiftopheles,. 


Denkt nur, den Schmud für Gretchen angefdafft, 

Den hat ein Pfaff hinweggerafft ! — 

Die Mutter kriegt bas Ding zu fehauen, 2815 
Gleich fängt's ihr heimlich an zu grauen: 

Die Frau hat gar einen feinen Geruch, 

Schnuffelt immer im Gebetbud, 
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Und riecht's einem jeden Möbel an, 

Db bas Ding heilig ift oder profan ; 
Und an dem Schmud da fpürt fie’s klar, 
Daß dabei nicht viel Segen war. 

Mein Kind, rief fie, ungerechtes Gut 
Befängt die Seele, zehrt auf das Blut; 
Mollen’3 der Mutter Gottes weihen, 
Wird uns mit Himmels-Manna erfreuen ! 
Margretlein 30g ein fchiefes Maul, 

Iſt halt, dacht fie, ein gefchentter Gaul, 
Und wahrlich! gottlos tft nicht der, 

Der ihn fo fein gebracht hierher. 

Die Mutter ließ einen Pfaffen fommen ; 
Der hatte faum den Spaß vernommen, 
Ließ fich den Anblid wohl behagen. 

Er ſprach: So ift man recht gefinnt! 
Wer überwindet der getvinnt. 

Die Kirche hat einen guten Magen, 

Hat ganze Länder aufgefreflen, 

Und doch noch nie fich tibergefjen ; 

Die Kirch’ allein, meine lieben Frauen, 
Kann ungerechtes Gut verbauen. 


eau ft. 
Das ift ein allgemeiner Braud, 
Ein Sud’ und König fann e3 aud). 
Mephiftopheles. 
Strid) drauf ein Spange, Rett’ und Ring’, 
Als wären’3 eben Pfifferling’, 
Danit’ nicht weniger und nicht mehr, 
Als ob's ein Korb voll Nüffe war’, 
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Berfprach ihnen allen himmlifden Lohn — 
Und fie waren fehr erbaut davon. 


Fauft. 
Und Gretden ? 
Mephiftopheles. 
Sit nun unrubvoll, 
Weiß weder was fie will noch fol, 
Denkt an's Gefdmeide Tag und Nacht, 
Mod mehr an den der's ihr gebradht. 
ay au ft. 
Des Liebdhens Kummer thut mir leid. 
Schaff du ihr gleich ein neu Gefdmetd’! 
Am erjten war ja fo nicht viel, 
Mephiſtopheles. 
D ja, dem Herrn ift alles Kinderſpiel! 
& au ft. 
Und mad’, und richt’3 nach meinem Sinn, 
Hang’ did) an ihre Nachbarin ! 

Set Teufel doch nur nicht wie Bret, 
Und ſchaff' einen neuen Schmud herbei! 
Mephiftopheles. 

Sa, gnäd'ger Herr, bon Herzen gerne. 
Tauft ab. 
Mepbiitopheles. 

So ein verliebter Thor verpufft 

Gud Sonne, Mond und alle Sterne 

Bum Zeitvertreib dem Liebehen in die Luft. 
Ab. 
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Der Nadhbarin Haus. 


. Marthe allein, 


Marthe. 
Gott verzeih’3 meinem lieben Mann, 
Er hat an mir nicht wohl gethan! 
Geht da ftrads in die Welt hinein, 
Und läßt mid) auf dem Stroh allein. 
Thät ihn doch wahrlich nicht betrüben, 
Chat ihn, weiß Gott, recht herzlich lieben. 
Ste weint. 
Vieleicht tft er gar tobt ! — O Pein! 
Hatt’ ich nur einen Todtenjchein ! 
Margarete fommt. 
Margarete. 
Brau Marthe ! 


Marthe. 
Gretelchen, was foll’3? 


Margarete. 


Haft finten mir die Kniee nieder | 
Da find’ ich fo ein Käftchen wieder 
In meinem Schrein, von Ebenholz, 
Und Sachen herrlich ganz und gar, 
Weit reicher als das erfte war. 
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Marthe. 


Das muß Sie nidt ber Mutter fagen; 
That's wieder gleich zur Beichte tragen. 2880 


Margarete, 
Ady feh’ Ste nur! ad hau’ Sie nur! 
Marthe pubt fie auf. 
D du glüdjel’ge Creatur ! 


Margarete. 

Darf mid, leider, nicht auf der Gafjen, 
Nod) in der Kirche mit fehen laffen. 

Marthe. 
Komm du nur oft zu mir herüber, 2885 
Und leg’ ben Schmud hier heimlich an; 
Spazier’ ein Stiindden lang dem Spiegelglas vorüber, 
Wir haben unsre Freude dran; 
Und dann gibt’3 einen Anlaß, gibt’ ein Felt, 
Wo man’s fo nad und nad) den Leuten feben läßt. 2800 
Ein Kettchen erft, die Perle dann in's Ohr; 
Die Mutter fieht’s wohl nidt, man madt ihr aud) was vor. 


Margarete. 
Wer fonnte nur die beiden Käftchen bringen ? 
Es geht nicht zu mit rechten Dingen! 
Es flopft. 
Margarete. 
Ach Gott! mag das meine Mutter fein? 2895 
Marthe durd’s Vorhingel gudend, 


G8 ift ein fremder Herr — Herein! 
Mephiftopheles tritt auf. 
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Mepbiftopheles. 
Bin fo frei g'rad' herein zu treten, 
Muß bei den Frauen Verzethn erbeten. 
Tritt ehrerbietig vor Margareten zurüd, 


Wollte nad Frau Marthe Schwerbtlein fragen ! 
Marthe. 
2900 Ich bin's, was hat ber Herr zu fagen? 
Mephiftopheles Ieife zu thr. 
Ich fenne Sie jest, mir tft das genug; 
Sie hat da gar vornehmen Befud). 
Berzeiht bie Freiheit bie ich genommen | 
Wi Nachmittage wieder fommen. 
Marthe laut, 
2905 Denk', Kind, um alles in ber Welt! 
Der Herr dich für ein Fräulein halt. 
Margarete. 
Ich bin ein armes junges Blut ; 
Ach Gott! der Herr ift gar zu gut: 
- Schmud und Gefchmeibe find nicht mein. 
Mephiftopheles. 
egio Ad, es ift nicht ber Schmud allein; 
Sie hat ein Wefen, einen Blid fo ſcharf! 
Wie freut mich’3 daß ich bleiben darf. 
Marthe. 
Was bringt Er denn? Berlange ſehr — 


Mephiftopheles. 
Ich wollt’ ich hätt’ eine frohere Mähr'! 
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Ich hoffe Sie läßt mich's drum nicht büßen: 
Shr Mann tft tobt und läßt Sie grüßen. 
Marthe. 
Iſt tobt? das treue Herz! O meh! 
Mein Mann ift tobt! Wd) ich vergeh’! 
Margarete. 
Ach! liebe Frau, verzweifelt nicht ! 
Mephiftopheles. 
So hört die traurige Geſchicht'! 
Margarete. 
Ich möchte drum mein Tag’ nicht lieben; 
Wiirde mich Verluft zu Tode betrüben. * 
Mephiftopheles. 
Freud muß Leid, Leid muß Freude haben. 


Marthe. 
Erzählt mir feines Lebens Schluß! 
Mephiftopheles. 
Er liegt in Padua begraben 
Bei'm heiligen Antonius, 
An einer mohlgemeihten Stätte 
Zum etvig fühlen Ruhebette. 
Marthe. 
Habt ihr fonft nichts an mich zu bringen? 
Mephiftopbeles. 
Ya, eine Bitte, groß und ſchwer; 
Laff’ Sie dod) ja für ihn dreihundert Meſſen fingen! 
Xm übrigen find meine Tafden leer. 
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Marthe. 
Was! Nicht ein Schauftüd? Kein Gefchmeid’ ? 
Was jeder Handwerksburſch im Grund des Sädels ſpart 
Zum Angedenken aufbewahrt, 
Und lieber hungert, lieber bettelt! 
Mephiſtopheles. 


Madam, es thut mir herzlich leid; 
Allein er hat ſein Geld wahrhaftig nicht verzettelt. 
Auch er bereute ſeine Fehler ſehr, 

Ja, und bejammerte ſein Unglück noch viel mehr. 


Margarete. 
Ach! daß die Menſchen ſo unglücklich ſind! 
Gewiß ich will für ihn manch Requiem noch beten. 
Mephiſtopheles. 
Ihr wäret werth, gleich in die Eh zu treten: 
Ihr ſeid ein liebenswürdig Kind. 
Margarete. 
Ach nein, das geht jetzt noch nicht an. 
Mephiſtopheles. 
Iſt's nicht ein Mann, ſei's derweil’ ein Galan. 
’3 ift eine der größten Himmelsgaben, 
So ein lieb Ding im Arm zu haben. 
Margarete. 
Das ift des Landes nicht der Braud). 


Mephiftopheles. 
Braud) oder nit! C3 gibt fid) aud. 


h 
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Mephiitopheles. 
Nicht doch, er hat euch herzlich dran gebadht. 
Er fprah : Als ich nun weg von Malta sing, 
Da betet’ ich für Frau und Kinder briinftig; fo cseerh., 
Uns war denn aud) der Himmel günftig, 
Daß unfer Schiff ein türkifch Fahrzeug fing, 
Das einen Schat des großen Sultans führte. 
Da ward der Tapferkeit ihr Lohn, 
Und ich empfing denn auch, wie fich gebithrte, 
Mein wohlgemeff nes Theil davon. 


Marthe. 
Gi wie? Citvo? Hat er’3 vielleicht vergraben ? 


Mephiftopheles. 


Wer weiß, mo nun es die vier Winde haben. 
Ein ſchönes Fräulein nahm fid) feiner an, 
ALS er in Napel fremd umberfpagierte ; 

Sie hat an ihm viel Liebs und Treus gethan, , , _ hy 
Daß er’3 bis an fein felig Ende fpiirte. | ca | 


Marthe. 
dla! 
Der Schelm! ber Dieb an feinen Kindern! — 


Auch alles Elend, alle Noth 
Konnt’ nicht fein ſchändlich Leben hindern ! 


Mephiſtopheles. 


Lev le (pre of 


Sa febt! dafür tft er nun todt. 


Wär’ ich nun jest an eurem Plage, 
Betraurt’ ich ihn ein züchtig Jahr, ' 
Vifirte dann unterwerl’ nad) einem neuen Schage. 
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Kauft. Erfter Theil 


Marthe. 
Erzählt mir dod)! 


Mephiftopheles, 
Ich ftand an feinem Sterbebette, 

Es war was beffer als von Mift, 
Pon halbgefaultem Stroh; allein er ftarb als Chrijt, 
Und fand daß er weit mehr nod) auf der Zeche hätte. 
Wie, rief er, muß id) mid) von Grund aus haſſen, 2955 
Sp mein Gewerb, mein Weib fo zu verlaffen! 
Ach! die Erinnrung töbtet mid, 
Vergäb' fie mir nur nod in diefem Leben ! — 


Marthe weinend. 
Der gute Mann! ich hab’ ihm längſt vergeben. 


Mephiſtopheles. 
Allein, weiß Gott! ſie war mehr Schuld als ich. 25,60 


Marthe. 
Das lügt er! Was! am Rand des Grabs zu lügen! 


Mephiftopheles. 
Er fabelte gewiß in legten Zügen, 
Wenn ich nur halb ein Kenner bin. 
Ich hatte, fprad) er, nicht zum ‚Zeitvertreib zu gaffen, 
Erft Kinder, und dann Brot für fie zu fdaffen, 2963 
Und Brot im allerweit’sten Sinn, 
Und fonnte nicht einmal mein Theil in Frieden effen. 


Marthe. 


Hat er fo aller Trew’, fo aller Lieb’ vergeffen, 
Der Pladerei bet Tag und Nacht ! 
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Mephiftopheles. 
Nicht doch, er hat euch herzlich dran gedacht. 
Er fprad): Als ich nun weg von Malta ging, 
Da betet’ ich für Frau und Kinder brünftig ; 
Uns war denn aud der Himmel günftig, 
Dap unfer Schiff ein türfifch Fahrzeug fing, 
Das einen Schat bes großen Sultans führte. 
Da ward der Tapferkeit ihr Lobn, 
Und ich empfing denn auch, wie ſich gebührte, 
Mein wohlgemeſſ'nes Theil davon. 


Marthe. 
Ei wie? Ciwo? Hat er’3 vielleicht vergraben ? 


Mephiftopheles. 


Wer weiß, wo nun e3 bie vier Winde haben. 
Ein Schönes Fraulein nahm ſich feiner an, 
ALS er in Napel fremd umberfpasterte ; 

Sie hat an ihm viel Lieb und Treus gethan, 
Daß er’3 bid an fein felig Ende fpiirte. 


Marthe. 


Der Schelm! der Dieb an feinen Kindern! 
Aud alles Elend, alle Noth 
Konnt’ nicht fein ſchändlich Leben hindern I 


Mepbhiftopheles. 
Sa febt! dafür ift er nun tobt. 
Wär’ id) nun jeßt an eurem Plage, 
Betraurt’ ich ihn ein züchtig Jahr, 
Pifirte Dann unterweil’ nach einem neuen Schaße, 
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Kauft. Erfter Theil. 


Marthe. 
Ad) Gott! wie doch mein erfter war, | 
Find’ ich nicht leicht auf diefer Welt den andern! 
Es fonnte faum ein herziger Närrchen fein. 
Er liebte nur das allzuviele Wandern, 2995 
Und fremde Weiber, und fremden Wein, 
Und das verfluchte Wiirfelfpiel. 


Mepbiftopheles. 
Nun, nun, fo fonnt’ es gehn und Stehen, 
Wenn er euch ungefähr fo viel 
Bon feiner Seite nachgefehen. 3000 
Ich ſchwör' euch zu, mit dem Beding 
Wechſelt' ich ſelbſt mit euch den Ring! 

Marthe. 

© e8 beliebt dem Herrn zu fcherzen ! 


Mephiftopheles für fig. 
Nun mad’ ich mid) bet Zeiten fort! 
Die hielte wohl den Teufel felbft beim Wort. 3008 
Bu Gretden. 
Wie fteht es denn mit Ihrem Herzen? 
Margarete. 
Was meint ber Herr damit? 


Mephiftopheles für fid. 
Du guts unfdulbigs Kind! 
Laut. 
Lebt wohl ihr Fraun ! 
Margarete. 


Lebt wohl! 


3015 
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Marthe. 
© jagt mir body geſchwind! 

Ich möchte gern ein Zeugniß haben, 
Wo, wie und wann mein Scab geftorben und begraben. 
Ich bin bon je der Drbnung Freund gewefen, 
Möcht' ihn aud) todt im MWochenblättchen lefen. 

Mephiftopheles. 
Sa, gute Frau, durch zweier Zeugen Mund 
Wird allerwwegs die Wahrheit fund; 
Habe nod) gar einen feinen Gefellen, 
Den will ich euch vor den Richter ftellen. 
Sch bring’ ihn ber. 

Marthe. 
D thut das ja! 

Mephiftopheles. 
Und bier die Jungfrau ift aud) da? — 
Ein braver KRnab’! ift viel gereif’t, 
Fräuleins alle Höflichfeit ertweif’t. 

Margarete. 

Müßte bor dem Herren fdamroth werden. 


Mephiftopheles. 
Bor feinem Könige ber Erben. 


Marthe. 


Da hinter’m Haus in meinem Garten 
Wollen wir der Herrn heut Abend warten, 


Straße. 
Kauf. Mephiftopheles, 


au ft. 
Wie iſt's? Will's firdern? Will's bald gehn? 3025 
Mephiftopheles. 
Wh bravo! Find’ id) euch in Feuer? 
Sn kurzer Bert tft Gretchen euer. 
Heut Abend follt ihr fie bet Nachbar’ Marthen febn: 
Das ift ein Weib wie auserlefen 
Zum Kuppler⸗ und Zigeunerwefen ! 3030 


& au ft. 


Mephiftopheles. 
Dod) wird aud) was bon uns begehrt. 
Fauſt. 

Ein Dienſt iſt wohl des andern werth. 

Mephiſtopheles. 
Wir legen nur ein gültig Zeugniß nieder, 
Daß ihres Ehherrn ausgereckte Glieder 
In Padua an heil'ger Stätte ruhn. 3035 


Fauſt. 
Sehr klug! Wir werden erſt die Reiſe machen müſſen! 


(144) 


So rect! 
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Mephiftopheles. 
Sancta Simplicitas ! darum ift’3 nicht zu thun; 
Bezeugt nur ohne viel zu wiſſen. 
Fauſt. 
Wenn Er nichts Beſſers hat, ſo iſt der Plan zerriſſen. 
Mephiſtopheles. 
3040 O heil'ger Mann! Da wärt ihr's nun! 
Iſt es das erſtemal in eurem Leben, 
Daß ihr falſch Zeugniß abgelegt? 
Habt ihr von Gott, der Welt und was ſich drin bewegt, 
Vom Menſchen, was ſich ihm in Kopf und Herzen regt, 
3045 Definitionen nicht mit großer Kraft gegeben? 
Mit frecher Stirne, fühner Bruft ? 
Und wollt ihr recht in’3 Innre geben, 
Habt ihr davon, ihr müßt e8 g’rad’ geftehen, 
So viel ald von Herrn Schwerbtleing Tod gewußt I 
eau ft. 
3050 Du biſt und bleibt ein Lügner, ein Sophifte. 
Mephiftopheles. 
Ya, wenn man’s nicht ein bigdjen tiefer müßte. 
Denn morgen wirft, in allen Ehren, 
Das arme Gretchen nicht bethören, 
Und alle Seelenlieb’ ihr ſchwören? 


Fauſt. 
3055 Und zwar von Herzen. 
Mephiſtopheles. 


Gut und ſchön! 
Dann wird von ewiger Trew’ und Liebe, 
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Fauft. Erfter Theil, 


Bon einzig überallmäcdt’gem Triebe — 
Wird das aud fo von Herzen gehn? 


Fauft. 
Lag das! Es wird! — Wenn ich empfinde, 
Für das Gefühl, für das Gewühl 
Nach Namen Suche, feinen finde, 
Dann durd die Welt mit allen Sinnen fdweife, 
Nach allen höchſten Worten greife, 
Und diefe Gluth, von der ich brenne, 
Unendlich, ewig, ewig nenne, 
Iſt das ein teuflifch Lügenſpiel? 
Mephiftopheles. 
Ich bab’ doch Recht! 
Fauft. 
Hör’! mer?’ dir dieß — 
Ich bitte dich, und fchone meine Zunge — 
Wer Recht behalten will und hat nur eine Zunge, 
Behält’3 gewiß. 
Und komm, id) hab’ des Schwätzens Überbruß, 
Denn du haft Recht, vorzüglich weil ich muß. 


fe 


Garten. 


Margarete an Fauftens Arm, Marthe mit Mephifto- 
pheles auf und ab fpagterend. 


Margarete. 


Yh fühl’ es wohl, daß mich ber Herr nur fchont, 
Herab fich läßt, mich zu beſchämen. 
3075 Ein Reifender ift fo gewohnt 
Aus Gitighett fürlieb zu nehmen; 
Ich weiß zu gut, daß folch erfahrnen Mann 
Mein arm Gefprad nicht unterhalten Tann. 
Fauſt. 
Ein Blick von dir, Ein Wort mehr unterhält, 
3080 Als alle Weisheit dieſer Welt. 
Er küßt thre Sand. 
Margarete. 
Incommodirt euch nicht! Wie könnt thr fie nur Hiffen? 
Sie ift fo garftig, tft fo rauf ! 
Was hab’ ich nicht fdon alles fchaffen müſſen! 
Die Mutter ijt gar zu genau. 
Gehn vorüber. 
Marthe. 


go8s Und ihr, mein Herr, ihr reif’t fo immer fort? 
(147) 
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Fauſt. Erfter Theil. . 


Mephiftopheles. 
Ach, daß Gewerb’ und Pflicht uns dazu treiben ! 


Mit wie viel Schmerz verläßt man manden Ort, 


Und darf dod nun einmal nicht bleiben ! 


Marthe. 
Sn rafchen Jahren geht’s wohl an, 
So um und um frei durch die Welt zu ftreifen ; 
Dod kömmt die böfe Beit heran, 


Und fi als Hageftolz allein zum Grab zu fchleifen, 


Das hat noch feinem wohl gethan. 


Mephrftopheles. 
Mit Graufen ſeh' ich bas von weiten. 
Marthe. 
Drum, werther Herr, berathet euch in Seiten. 
Gehn vorüber. 
Margarete, 


Ya, aus den Augen, aus dem Sinn! 
Die Höflichkeit ift euch geläufig ; 
Allein ihr habt der Freunde häufig, 
Sie find verftändiger als ich bin. 


Fauft. 


D Befte! glaube, was man fo verftänbig nennt, 
Iſt oft mehr Eitelfeit und Rurafinn. 


Margarete. 
Wie ? 


3090 


3100 


Garten. 


Fauft. 
Ach, daß die Einfalt, daß die Unfchuld nie 
Sich felbft und ihren heil’gen Werth erfennt ! 
Daß Demuth, Niedrigfeit, die höchften Gaben 
3105 Der liebevoll austheilenden Natur — 


Margarete. 
Denkt ihr an mid) ein Wugenblidden nur, 
Ich werde Zeit genug an eud) zu denken haben. 


Tau ft. 
Ihr fetd wohl viel allein? 


Margarete 
‘a, unfre Wirthſchaft ift nur fein, 

zıro Und dod) will fie verjehen fein. 

Wir haben feine Magd; muß fodjen, fegen, ftriden 
Und nähn, und laufen früh und fpat; 

Und meine Mutter ift in allen Stüden 

So accurat ! 

3115 Nicht daß fie juft fo febr fic) einzufchränfen hat; 
Wir finnten uns weit eh’r als andre regen: 
Mein Vater hinterließ ein hübſch Vermögen, 
Ein Häuschen und ein Gärtchen vor ber Stadt. - 
Doc hab’ ich jest jo ziemlich ftille Tage; 

3120 Mein Bruder ift Soldat, 
Mein Schweiterchen ift tobt. 
Ich hatte mit bem Kind wohl meine liebe Noth; 
Doch übernähm’ ich gern nod einmal alle Plage, 
Go lieb war mir dag Kind. 


Fauſt. 


Ein Engel, wenn dir's glich. 
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Margarete. 


Ich 308 es auf, und herzlich liebt’ es mich. 
G8 war nach meines Vaterd Tod geboren. 
Die Mutter gaben wir verloren, 

So elend wie fie damals lag, 


Und fie erholte fich fehr langfam, nad und nad. 


Da fonnte fie nun nicht dran denfen 
Das arme Würmchen felbit zu tränten, 
Und fo erzog ich's ganz allein, 

Mit Mild) und Waſſer; fo ward's mein. 
Auf meinem Arm, in meinem Schoos 
War's freundlich, zappelte, ward groß. 


Fauſt. 
Du haſt gewiß das reinſte Glück empfunden. 


Margarete. 


Doch auch gewiß gar manche ſchwere Stunden. 
Des Kleinen Wiege ſtand zu Nacht 

An meinem Bett, es durfte kaum ſich regen, 
War ich erwacht; 

Bald mußt' ich's tränken, bald es zu mir legen, 
Bald, wenn's nicht ſchwieg, vom Bett aufſtehn, 


Und tänzelnd in der Kammer auf und nieder gehn, 


Und früh am Tage ſchon am Waſchtrog ſtehn; 

Dann auf dem Markt und an dem Herde ſorgen, 

Und immer fort wie heut ſo morgen. 

Da geht's, mein Herr, nicht immer muthig zu; 

Doch ſchmeckt dafür das Eſſen, ſchmeckt die Ruh. 
Gehn vorüber. 
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Marthe. 
Die armen Weiber find doch übel dran: 
3150 Ein Hageftolz ift ſchwerlich zu befehren. 
Mephiftopheles. 
G8 fame nur auf Eureögleichen an, 
Mich eines VBeffern zu belehren. 
Marthe. 
Sagt g’rab’, mein Herr, habt ihr noch nichts gefunden? 
Hat fich das Herz nicht irgendwo gebunden ? 
Mephiftopheles. 
3155 Das Sprichwort jagt: Ein eigner Herb, 
Ein braves Weib, find Gold und Perlen werth. 
Marthe. 
Ich meine, ob ihr niemals Luft befommen ? 
Mephiftopheles. 
Man hat mich überall recht höflich aufgenommen. 
Marthe. 
Ich wollte fagen: ward's nie Crnft in eurem Herzen? 


Mephiftopheles. 
3160 Mit Frauen fol man fich nie unterftehn zu fcherzen. 
Marthe. 

Ach, ihr verfteht mich nicht ! 

Mepbiftopheles,. 

Das thut mir herzlich leid! 
Doch ich verſteh' — daß ihr febr gütig ſeid. 
Gehn vorüber. 
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Fauſt. Erſter Theil. 


Fauſt. 
Du kannteſt mich, o kleiner Engel, wieder, 
Gleich als ich in den Garten kam? 


Margarete. 
Saht ihr es nicht? ich ſchlug die Augen nieder. 


Fauſt. 
Und du verzeihſt die Freiheit, die ich nahm, 
Was ſich die Frechheit unterfangen, 
Als du jüngſt aus dem Dom gegangen? 


Margarete. 
Ich war beſtürzt, mir war das nie geſchehn; 
Es konnte niemand von mir Übels ſagen. 
Ach, dacht' ich, hat er in deinem Betragen 
Was Freches, Unanſtändiges geſehn? 
Es ſchien ihn gleich nur anzuwandeln, 
Mit dieſer Dirne g'rade hin zu handeln. 
Geſteh' ich's doch! Ich wußte nicht was ſich 


Zu eurem Vortheil hier zu regen gleich begonnte; 


Allein gewiß, ich war recht böf’ auf mid, 
Daß ich auf euch nicht böfer werden fonnte. 
a au ft. 
Süß Liebchen ! 
Margarete. 
Laßt einmal! 


3165 


3170 


3175 


Ste pflüdt eine Sternblume und zupft bie Blätter ab, eins nad) bem andern. 


Fauſt. 


Was ſoll das? Einen Strauß? 
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Margarete. 


3180 Nein, es foll nur ein Spiel. 


3185 


Fauſt. 
Wie? 
Margarete. 
Geht, ihr lacht mich aus. 
Sie rupft und murmelt. 
Fauſt. 
Was murmelſt du? 
Margarete halb laut. 
Gr liebt mid) — liebt mid) nicht, 
eau ft. 
Du holdes Himmels⸗Angeſicht! 
Margarete fährt fort. 
Liebt mid) — Nicht — Liebt mid — Nicht — 
Das leste Blatt ausrupfend, mit holder Freude, 
Er liebt mid ! 


Fauſt 
Ja, mein Kind! Laß dieſes Blumenwort 
Dir Götterausſpruch fein. Er liebt did)! 
Verſtehſt du, was das heißt? Er liebt dich! 
Er faßt ihre beiden Hände. 


Margarete. 
Mich überläuft's! 
Fauſt. 


O ſchaudre nicht! Laß dieſen Blick, 
Laß dieſen Händedruck dir ſagen, 
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Was unausfprechlich ift: 3190 
Sich hinzugeben ganz und eine Wonne 
Su fühlen, die ewig fein muß ! 
Cwig! — Ihr Ende würde Verzweiflung fein. 
Nein, fein Ende! Kein Ende! 
Margarete driidt ihm die Hände, macht fid los und läuft weg. 
Er fteht einen Augenblid in Gedanten, dann folgt er ihr. 
Marthe kommend, 

Die Nacht bricht an. 

Mepbiftopheles. 

‘a, und wir wollen fort. 3195 
Marthe. 

Ich bat? euch länger bier zu bleiben, 
Allein es ift ein gar zu böfer Ort. 
G8 ijt als hätte niemand nichts zu treiben 
Und nichts zu fchaffen, 
Als auf des Nachbarn Schritt und Tritt zu gaffen, 3200 
Und man fommt in’3 Gered’, wie man fic) immer ftellt. 
Und unfer Barden ? 

Mephiftopheles. 

Sit den Gang dort aufgeflogen. 
Muthwill’ ge Sommervögel! 
Marthe. 
Er ſcheint ihr gemogen. 

Mephiftopheles. 

Und fie ihm aud. Das ift der Lauf der Welt. 











Cin Gartenhäusden. 


Margarete fpringt herein, ftedt fich hinter die Thür, hält bie Fingers 
fpige an bie Rippen und gndt durch die Rite. 


Margarete. 


Er fommt ! 
ms Sauft fommt. 


eau ft. 
Wh, Schelm, fo nedft du mid! 
Treff’ ich dich ! 
ref ich dich - Er füßt fie. 


Margarete ihn faffend und den Kuf zurüdgebend. 
Beſter Mann! von Herzen lieb' ich dich! 
Mephiſtopheles klopft an. 
au ft ſtampfend. 


Wer da? 
Mephiftoph eles. 
Gut Freund! 
Fauſt. 
Ein Thier! 
Mephiſtopheles. 
Es iſt wohl Zeit zu ſcheiden. 
(155) 
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Fauſt. Erſter Theil. 


Marthe kommt. 


Marthe. 
Ja, es iſt ſpät, mein Herr. 


Fauſt. 
Darf ich euch nicht geleiten? 
Margarete, 
Die Mutter würde mich — Lebt wohl! 


a au ft. 
Muß ich denn gehn ? 
Lebt wohl! 
Marthe. 
Ade | 
Margarete. 
Auf baldig Wiederfehn ! 3210 
Fauft und Mephiftopheles ab. 
. Margarete. 
Du lieber Gott! mas fo ein Mann 
Nicht alles, alles denken kann ! 
Beſchämt nur fteh’ ich vor ihm ba, 
Und fag’ zu allen Sachen ja. 
Bin dod) ein arm unwiſſend Kind, 3215 
Begreife nicht was er an mir find't. 
Ab. 


3220 
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Wald und Höhle. 
Fauft allein. 


Fauſt. 
Erhabner Geiſt, du gabſt mir, gabſt mir alles, 
Warum ich bat. Du haſt mir nicht umſonſt 
Dein Angeſicht im Feuer zugewendet. 
Gabſt mir die herrliche Natur zum Königreich, 
Kraft, ſie zu fühlen, zu genießen. Nicht 
Kalt ſtaunenden Beſuch erlaubſt du nur, 
Vergönneſt mir in ihre tiefe Bruſt 
Wie in den Buſen eines Freunds zu ſchauen. 
Du führſt die Reihe der Lebendigen 
Vor mir vorbei, und lehrſt mich meine Brüder 
Im ſtillen Buſch, in Luft und Waſſer kennen. 
Und wenn der Sturm im Walde brauſ't und knarrt, 
Die Rieſenfichte ſtürzend Nachbaräſte 
Und Nachbarſtämme quetſchend nieder ſtreift, 


Und ihrem Fall dumpf hohl der Hügel donnert; 


Dann führſt du mich zur ſichern Höhle, zeigſt 

Mich dann mir ſelbſt, und meiner eignen Bruſt 

Geheime tiefe Wunder öffnen ſich. 

Und ſteigt vor meinem Blick der reine Mond 

Beſänftigend herüber: ſchweben mir 

Von Felſenwänden, aus dem feuchten Buſch, 
(157) 
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Fauſt. Erfter Theil, 


Der Vorwelt filberne Geftalten auf, 
Und lindern der Betrachtung ftrenge Luft. 


D daß dem Dienfchen nichts Bolllommnes wird, 
Empfind’ ih nun. Du gabft zu diefer Wonne, 
Die mich den Göttern nab und näher-bringt, 
Mir den Gefährten, den ich Schon nicht mehr 
Entbehren fann, wenn er gleich, falt und frech, 
Mich vor mir felbft erniedrigt, und zu nichts, 
Mit einem Worthauch, deine Gaben wanbelt. 
Er facht in meiner Bruft ein wildes Feuer 
Nad) jenem Schönen Bild gefchäftig an. 
So tauml’ ich von Begierde zu Genuß, 
Und im Genuß verfchmacht’ ich nach Begierde. 
Mephiftopheles tritt auf. 


Mephiſtopheles. 
Habt ihr nun bald bas Leben g'nug geführt? 
Wie fann’s euch in die Lange freuen? 
Es ijt wohl gut, daß man’s einmal probit ; 
Dann aber wieder zu was Neuen ! 


Fauſt. 
Ich wollt', du hätteſt mehr zu thun, 
Als mich am guten Tag zu plagen. 


Mephiſtopheles. 
Nun nun! ich laſſ' dich gerne ruhn, 
Du darfit mir's nicht im Ernſte ſagen. 
An dir Gefellen unhold, barfd und toll, 
Iſt wahrlich wenig zu verlieren. 
Den ganzen Tag hat man die Hände voll! 
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Was ihm gefällt und was man laffen foll, 
Kann man dem Herm nie an der Nafe ſpüren. 


Fauft. 
Das ift fo juft der rechte Ton ! 
Er will nod) Dank, daß er mich ennuyirt. 


Mephiſtopheles. 
Wie hätt'ſt du, armer Erdenſohn, 
Dein Leben ohne mich geführt? 
Vom Kribskrabs der Imagination 
Hab’ ich did) dod) auf Zeiten lang curirt; 
Und war’ ich nicht, fo warft du ſchon 
Bon diefem Erbball abjpaziert. 
Was haft du da in Höhlen, Felfenrigen 
Dich wie ein Schuhu zu verfigen ? 
Was fchlurfit aus bumpfem Moos und triefendem Geftein, 
Wie eine Kröte Nahrung ein? 
Ein fchöner füßer Zeitvertreib! 
Dir ſteckt der Doctor noch im Leib. 


Fauft. 
Verſtehſt du, was für neue Lebenskraft 
Mir diefer Wandel in ber Ode fchafft? 
Ya, würdeſt du es ahnen können, 
Du wäreſt Teufel g'nug mein Glüd mir nicht zu gönnen. 


Mepbhiitopheles. 
Ein überirdifches Vergnügen ! 
An Nacht und Thau auf den Gebirgen liegen, 
Und Erd’ und Himmel wonniglich umfaffen, 
Bu einer Gottheit fich auffchwellen laſſen, 
Der Erde Mark mit Whnungsdrang durdwiiblen, 
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Alle ſechs Tagewerk' im Bufen fühlen, 
Jn ftolzer Kraft ich weiß nicht was genießen, 
Bald liebewonniglich in alles überfließen, 
Verſchwunden ganz der Erdenfohn, 
Und dann die hohe Intuition — 

Mit einer Gebärde, 
Ich darf nicht Jagen wie — zu Tchließen ! 


a au ft. 
Pfui über dich ! 
Mephiftopheles. 

Das will euch nicht bebagen ; 
Ahr habt das Recht gefittet pfui zu fagen. 
Man darf das nicht vor feufden Ohren nennen, 
Mas Teufche Herzen nicht entbehren können. 
Und kurz und gut, id) ginn’ hm das Vergnügen, 
Gelegentlich fich etwas vorzulügen ; 
Dod lange hält Er das nicht aus. 
Du bift fchon wieder abgetrieben, 
Und, währt e3 länger, aufgerieben 
An Tollheit oder Angſt und Graus. 
Genug damit! Dein Liebchen fitt dadrinne 
Und alles wird ihr eng und trüb. 
Du fommit ihr gar nicht aus dem Sinne, 
Site hat dich übermächtig lieb. 
Erſt fam deine Ltebestouth tibergefloffen, 


Wie von gefhmolznen Schnee ein Bächlein überfteigt ; 


Du haft fie ihr in’3 Herz gegofjen ; 

Nun ift dein Bächlein wieder feicht. 

Mich dünkt, anftatt in Wäldern zu thronen, 
Lieb’ es dem großen Herren gut, 
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Das arme affenjunge Blut 

Für feine Liebe zu belohnen. 

Die Zeit wird thr erbarmlid lang ; 

Sie fteht am Fenfter, fteht die Wolken ziehn 
Über die alte Stadtmauer hin. 

Wenn ich ein Vöglein wär’! fo geht ihr Gefang 
Tagelang, halbe Nächte lang. 

Einmal ift fie munter, meift betrübt, 
Einmal recht ausgeweint, 

Dann wieder ruhig, wie's fcheint, 

Und immer verliebt. 


Fauſt. 
Schlange! Schlange! 


Mephiſtopheles fitr fig. | 
Gelt! daß ich dich fange! 


au ft. 
Verrudter! hebe did) von hinnen, 
Und nenne nicht das ſchöne Weib ! 
Bring’ die Begier zu ihrem füßen Leib 
Nicht wieder vor die halbverriidten Sinnen | 


Mephiftopheles. 
Was fol es denn? Sie meint, du feift entflohn, 
Und halb und halb bift du es fdjon. 


ye au ft. 
Ich bin ihr nah, und war’ ich noch fo fern, 
Ich Tann fie nie vergefjen, nie verlieren ; 
Ja ich beneide ſchon den Leib des Herrn, 
Wenn ihre Lippen ihn indeß berühren. 
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| Mephiftopheles. 
Gar wohl, mein Freund! Ich hab’ euch oft beneibet 
Um’s Imillingspaar, das unter Rofen weidet. 


a au ft. 
Entfliehe, Kuppler ! 
Mephiſtopheles. 

Schön! Ihr ſchimpft und ich muß lachen. 
Der Gott, der Bubs und Madden ſchuf, 
Erkannte gleich den edelften Beruf, 3340 
Auch felbft Gelegenheit zu machen. 
Nur fort, es ift ein großer Jammer! 
Ahr follt in eures Liebchend Kammer, 
Nicht etwa in den Tod! 


Fauſt. 
Was iſt bie Himmelsfreud' in ihren Armen ? 3345 
Laß mich an ihrer Bruſt erwarmen! 
BUY ich nicht immer ihre Noth ? 
Bin ich der Flüchtling nicht? der Unbehauf'te ? 
Der Unmenfd ohne Bwe und Rub, 
Der wie ein Waflerfturz von Fels zu Felfen braufte, 3350 
Begierig wüthend nach dem Abgrund zu ? 
Und feitwärts fie, mit kindlich bumpfen Sinnen, 
Am Hüttchen auf dem Heinen Wlpenfelb, 
Und al ihr häugliches Beginnen 
Umfangen in der Heinen Welt. 3355 
Und id, der Gottverhaßte, 
Hatte nicht genug, 
Daf ich die Felfen faßte 
Und fie zu Trümmern ſchlug! 
Sie, ihren Frieden mußt’ id) untergraben ! 3360 
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Du, Hölle, mußteft diefes Opfer haben ! 

Hilf, Teufel, mir die Zeit der Angit verfürzen ! 
Was muß gefchehn, mag’s gleich gefchehn ! 
Mag ihr Gefdhid auf mich zufammenjtürzen 
Und fie mit mir zu Grunde gehn. 


Mephiftopheles. 
Wie's wieder ſtedet, wieder glüht ! 
Geh ein und tröfte fie, bu Thor! 
Mo fo ein Köpfchen feinen Ausgang ftebt, 
Stellt er fich gleich bas Ende vor. 
Es lebe wer fich tapfer hält! 
Du bift dod) fonft fo ziemlich eingeteufelt, 
Nichts Abgefchmadters find’ ich auf der Welt, 
Als einen Teufel der verzweifelt. 
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Gretdhen am Spinnrade allein. 


Gretden. 
Meine Ruh ift hin, 
Mein Herz ift ſchwer; 3375 
Ich finde fie nimmer 
Und nimmermebr. 


Wo ich ihn nicht hab’ 

Xft mir das Grab, 

Die ganze Welt 3380 
Iſt mir vergällt. 


Mein armer Kopf 

Iſt mir verrüdt, 

Mein armer Sinn 

Iſt mir zerftüdt. 3385 


Meine Ruh ift hin, 
Mein Herz ift ſchwer; 
Ich finde fie nimmer 
Und nimmermebr. 


Nad ihm nur ſchau' ich 3390 
Zum Fenfter hinaus, 
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Nach ihm nur geh’ id 
Aus dem Haus. 


Sein hoher Gang, 

Sein’ edle Geftalt, 
Seine Mundes Lächeln, 
Seiner Augen Gewalt, 


Und feiner Rebe 
Bauberflug, 

Gein Händebrud, 
Und ad fein Kup! 


Meine Ruh tft hin, 
Mein Herz ift ſchwer; 
Ach finde fie nimmer 
Und nimmermehr. 


Mein Bujen drängt 
Sich nad thm hin. 
Ach dürft’ ich faſſen 
Und halten ihn, 


Und küſſen ihn 
So wie ich wollt‘, 
An feinen Küffen 
Vergehen follt’! 


Marthens Garten. 


Margarete. Faunft. 


Margarete. 
Verfprid mir, Heinrich ! 


oy au ft. 
Was ich fann! 


Margarete. 
Run fag’, wie haft du's mit der Religion ? 
Du bift ein herzlich guter Mann, 
Allein ich glaub’, du hält’ft nicht viel davon. 


Tauft. 
Laß das, mein Kind! Du fühlft ich bin bir gut; 
Für meine Lieben ließ’ ich Leib und Blut, 
Wi niemand fein Gefühl und feine Kirche rauben. 


Margarete 
Das ift nicht recht, man muß dran glauben ! 
eau ft. 
Muß man? 
Margarete. 


Ach! wenn ich etwas auf dich finnte ! 
Du ehrſt auch nicht die heil’gen Sacramente. 
(266) 
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Fauſt. 
Ich ehre fie. 
Margarete. 
Doch ohne Verlangen. 


Zur Meſſe, zur Beichte biſt du lange nicht gegangen. 


Glaubſt du an Gott? 
Fauſt. 


Mein Liebchen, wer darf ſagen: 


Ich glaub' an Gott? 

Magſt Prieſter oder Weiſe fragen, 
Und ihre Antwort ſcheint nur Spott 
Über den Frager zu fein. 


Margarete. 
So glaubft du nicht ? 


| Fauft. 
Mißhör' mich nicht, du holdes Angeficht ! 
Wer darf ihn nennen? 
Und wer befennen : 
Ich glaub’ ihn? 
Wer empfinden 
Und fi} unterwinden 
Zu fagen: ich glaub’ ihn nicht ? 
Der Allumfaffer, 
Der Allerhalter, 
Faßt und erhält er nicht 
Dich, mid, fic) felbit ? 
Wölbt fich der Himmel nicht dabdroben ? 
Liegt die Erde nicht hierunten feit? 
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Unb fteigen freundlich blidend 

Ewige Sterne nicht herauf ? 

Schau’ ich nicht Aug’ in Auge dir, 
Und drängt nicht alles 

Nad Haupt und Herzen bir, 

Und webt in eiwigem Geheimniß 
Unfidtbar fichtbar neben dir ? 

Erfüll’ davon dein Herz, fo groß es ift, 
Und wenn du ganz in bem Gefühle felig bift, 
Nenn’ es dann wie du willft, 

Nenn’s Glück! Herz! Liebe! Gott! 
Ach babe feinen Namen 

Dafür! Gefühl ift alles; 

Name ift Schall und Raud, 
Umnebelnd Himmelsgluth. 


Margarete. 
Das tft alles recht ſchön und gut; 
Ungefähr jagt das der Pfarrer auch, 
Nur mit ein bischen andern Worten. 

Fauſt. 

Es ſagen's aller Orten 
Alle Herzen unter dem himmliſchen Tage, 
Jedes in ſeiner Sprache; 
Warum nicht ich in der meinen? 


Margarete. 


Wenn man's ſo hört, möcht's leidlich ſcheinen, 


Steht aber doch immer ſchief darum; 
Denn du haſt kein Chriſtenthum. 
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Marthens Garten. 


Fauſt. 


Margarete. 
Es thut mir lang ſchon weh, 
3470 Daß ich dich in ber Geſellſchaft ſeh'. 


Fauſt. 


Margarete. 
Der Menſch, den du da bei dir haſt, 
Iſt mir in tiefer innrer Seele verhaßt; 
Es hat mir in meinem Leben 
So nichts einen Stich in's Herz gegeben, 
3475 Als des Menſchen widrig Geſicht. 


Fauſt. 
Liebe Puppe, fürcht' ihn nicht! 
Margarete. 
Seine Gegenwart bewegt mir das Blut. 
Ich bin ſonſt allen Menſchen gut; 
Aber, wie ich mich ſehne dich zu ſchauen, 
3480 Hab’ ich vor dem Menſchen ein heimlich Grauen, 
Und halt’ ihn für einen Schelm dazu! 
Gott verzeih mir’3, wenn ich ihm Unrecht thu’ I 
Fauft. 
Es muß aud) foldhe Käuze geben. 
Margarete, 
Wollte nicht mit Seinesgleichen leben ! 


. 3485 Kommt er einmal zur Thür herein, 
Sieht er immer fo fpöttifch drein, 


Liebs Kind! 


Wie fo? 
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Und halb ergrimmt ; 

Man fieht, daß er an nichts feinen Antheil nimmt ; 

Es fteht ihm an der Stirn’ gefchrieben, 

Daß er nicht mag eine Seele lieben. 3490 
Mir wird’3 fo wohl in deinem Arm, 

So frei, fo hingegeben warm, 

Und feine Gegenwart ſchnürt mir das Innre zu. 


au ft. 
Du abnungsvoller Engel du! 
Margarete. 


Das übermannt mid fo fehr, 3495 
Dah, two er nur mag zu uns treten, 
Mein’ ich fogar, ich liebte dich nicht mehr. 
Auch wenn er ba ift, könnt' ich nimmer beten, 
Und das frißt mir in's Herz hinein ; 
Dir, Heinrich, muß es auch fo fein. 3500 
eau ft. 
Du haft nun die Antipathie ! 
Margarete 
Ich muß nun fort. 
eau ft. 
Ach kann ich nie 
Ein Stündchen ruhig dir am Busen hängen, 
Und Bruft an Bruft und Seel’ in Seele drängen? 
Margarete, 


Ach wenn ich nur alleine fcblief’! 3503 
Sch ließ’ dir gern heut Nacht den Riegel offen; 
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Doc meine Mutter Tchläft nicht tief: 
Und würden wir von ihr betroffen, 
Ich wär’ gleich auf der Stelle todt! 


Fauft. 
3510 Du Engel, das hat feine Noth. 
Hier ift ein Fläſchchen! Drei Tropfen nur ; 
Yn ihren Trank umhülen 
Mit tiefem Schlaf gefällig die Natur. 
Margarete. 
Was thu’ ich nicht um deinetiwillen ? 
3515 3 wird ihr hoffentlich nicht ſchaden! 
Fauſt. 
Würd' ich ſonſt, Liebchen, dir es rathen? 
Margarete. 
Seh' ich dich, beſter Mann, nur an, 
Weiß nicht was mich nach deinem Willen treibt; 


Ich habe ſchon ſo viel für dich gethan, 
3520 Daß mir zu thun faſt nichts mehr übrig bleibt. 
Ab. 


Mephiftopheles tritt auf. 
Mephiftopheles, 
Der Grasaff’ ! ijt er weg ? 
& au ft. 
Haft wieder fpionirt ? 
Mephiftopheles. 


Ich bab’3 ausführlich wohl vernommen, 
Herr Doctor wurden da katechiſirt; 
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Goff’ es foll Ihnen wohl befommen. 
Die Mädels find doch ſehr intereffirt, 


Ob einer fromm und fchlicht nach altem Braud. 


Sie denfen, dudt er ba, folgt er und eben aud. 
Fauſt. 
Du Ungeheuer ſiehſt nicht ein, 
Wie dieſe treue liebe Seele 
Von ihrem Glauben voll, 
Der ganz allein 
Ihr ſelig machend iſt, ſich heilig quäle, 
Daß ſie den liebſten Mann verloren halten ſoll. 
Mephiſtopheles. 
Du überſinnlicher ſinnlicher Freier, 
Ein Mägdelein nasführet dich. 
Fauſt. 
Du Spottgeburt von Dreck und Feuer! 
Mephiſtopheles. 
Und die Phyſiognomie verſteht ſie meiſterlich. 


In meiner Gegenwart wird's ihr ſie weiß nicht wie, 


Mein Mäskchen da weisſagt verborgnen Sinn; 
Sie fühlt, daß ich ganz ſicher ein Genie, 


Vielleicht wohl gar der Teufel bin, 


Nun heute Naht — ? 
au ft. 
Was geht dich's an? 
Mephiftopheles. 
Hab’ ich duch meine Freube dran ! 
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Gretdhen und Lieshen mit Krügen. 
Lies den. 
Haft nichts von Bärbelchen gehört? 
Gretden. 


Kein Wort. Ach Tomm’ gar wenig unter Lente. 


Lieschen. 
Gewiß, Sibylle ſagt' mir's heute! 
Die hat ſich endlich auch bethört. 
Das iſt das Vornehmthun! 


Gretchen. 
Wie ſo? 
Lieschen. 
Es ſtinkt! 
Sie füttert zwei, wenn ſie nun ißt und trinkt. 
Gretchen. 
Ach! 
Lieschen. 


So iſt's ihr endlich recht ergangen. 
Wie lange hat ſie an dem Kerl gehangen! 
Das war ein Spazieren, | 
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Auf Dorf und Tanzplatz Führen, 

Mußt' überall die Erfte fein, 3555 
Eurtefirt’ ihr immer mit Paftetchen und Wein; 

Bild’t’ fid) was auf ihre Schönheit ein, 

War doch fo ehrlos fic) nicht zu ſchämen 

Gefdente von ihm anzunehmen. 

War ein Gefof’ und ein Gefchled’ ; 3560 
Da ijt denn auch das Blümchen weg ! 


Gretden. 
Das arme Ding ! 
Lieschen. . 
Bedauerft fie nod) gar! 
Wenn unjer eins am Spinnen mar, 
Uns Nats die Mutter nicht hinunterlief, 
Stand fie bet ihrem Bublen füß, 3565 
Auf der Thürbank und im bunfeln Gang 
Ward ihnen feine Stunde zu lang. 
Da mag fie denn fich duden nun, 
Im Giinderhemdden Kirchbuß' thun I 
Gretdhen. 
Er nimmt fie gewif zu feiner Frau. 3570 
Lies den. 
Er wär’ ein Narr! Ein flinfer Jung’ 
Hat anderwärts noch Luft genung. 


Er ift aud) fort. 
Gretchen. 
Das iſt nicht ſchön! 
Lieschen. 


Kriegt ſie ihn, ſoll's ihr übel gehn. 
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Das Krangel reißen die Buben ihr, 


Und Häderling ftreuen wir vor die Thür ! 
Ab. 


Gretdhen nad Haufe gehend. 
Wie konnt' ich fonft fo tapfer fchmählen, 
Wenn that ein armes Mägdlein fehlen I 
Wie konnt’ ich über andrer Sünden 
Nicht Worte g’nug der Zunge finden! 
Wie ſchien mir’s ſchwarz, und ſchwärzt's nod gar, 
Mir's immer dod) nicht ſchwarz g’nug war, 
Und fegnet’ mich und that fo groß, 
Und bin nun felbft der Sünde bloß ! 
Dod) — alles was dazu mich trieb, 
Gott! war fo gut! ach war fo lieb! 
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In der Mauerhöhle ein Andachtsbild der Mater dolorosa, Blumentriige 
davor. Gretden ftedt frifhe Blumen in die Krüge. 


Gretden. 
Ad neige, 
Du Schmerzenreiche, 
Dein Antlig gnädig meiner Noth! 


Das Schwert im Herzen, 3590 - 
Mit taufend Schmerzen 
Blickſt auf zu deines Sohnes Tod. 


Zum Vater blicft du, 
Und Seufzer fchidft du 
Hinauf um fein’ und deine Noth. 3595 


Wer fühlet, 

Wie withlet 

Der Schmerz mir im Gebein ? 

Was mein armes Herz hier banget, 

Was e3 zittert, was verlanget, 3600 
Weißt nur du, nur du allein ! 


Wohin ich immer gehe, 
Wie weh, wie weh, wie mehe 
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Wird mir im Buſen hier! 

Ich bin ach kaum alleine, 

Ich wein', ich wein', ich weine, 
Das Herz zerbricht in mir. 


Die Scherben vor meinem Fenſter 
Bethaut' ich mit Thränen, ach! 
Als ich am frühen Morgen 

Dir dieſe Blumen brach. 


Schien hell in meine Kammer 
Die Sonne früh herauf, 
Saß ich in allem Jammer 
In meinem Bett ſchon auf. 


Hilf! rette mich von Schmach und Tod! 
Ach neige, 

Du Schmerzenreiche, 

Dein Antlitz gnädig meiner Noth! 


Ma dh t 


Straße vor Gretdens Thre. 


Valentin Soldat, Gretdhens Bruder. 
Valentin. 


Wenn ich fo faß bet einem Gelag, 

Wo mander fich berühmen mag, 

Und die Gefellen mir den Flor 

Der Magdlein laut gepriefen vor, 

Mit vollem Glas das Lob verfchivemmt, 
Den Ellenbogen aufgeftemmt 

Saf ich in meiner fidern Rub, 

Hört’ all dem Schwahroniren zu, 

Und ftreiche Lächelnd meinen Bart, 

Und kriege das volle Glas zur Hand 

Und fage: alles nach feiner Art! 

Aber ift Eine im ganzen Land, 

Die meiner trauten Gretel gleicht, 

Die meiner Schweiter das Wafler reicht ? 
Top! Top! Kling! Klang! dad ging herum; 
Die einen fchrieen : er hat Recht, 

Sie ift die Hier vom ganzen Geſchlecht! 
Da faßen alle die Lober ftumm. 

Und nun !— um ’3 Haar fi) ausguraufen 
Und an den Wänden hinauf zu laufen! — 
Mit Stichelreden, Naferimpfen 

Soll jeder Schurke mich befchimpfen ! 
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Soll wie ein böſer Schuldner ſitzen, 
Bei jedem Zufallswörtchen ſchwitzen! 
Und möcht' ich ſie zuſammenſchmeißen; 
Könnt’ ich fie bod) nicht Lügner heißen. 


Was fommt heran! Was fchleicht herbei? 
Irr ich nicht, es find ihrer zwei. 
Iſt er’3, gleich pad’ ich ihn bei'm Felle ! 
Soll nicht lebendig von der Stelle ! 

Kauf Mepbiftopheles. 


Haut. 
Wie von dem Fenfter dort der Sacriftei 
Aufwärts der Schein bes ew'gen Lämpchens flammert 
Und ſchwach und ſchwächer ſeitwärts dämmert, 
Und Finſterniß drängt ringsum bei! 
So ſieht's in meinem Buſen nächtig. 


Mephiſtopheles. 
Und mir iſt's wie dem Kätzlein ſchmächtig, 
Das an den Feuerleitern ſchleicht, 
Sich leiſ' dann um die Mauern ſtreicht; 
Mir iſt's ganz tugendlich dabei, 
Ein bißchen Diebsgelüſt, ein bißchen Rammelei. 
So ſpukt mir ſchon durch alle Glieder 
Die herrliche Walpurgisnacht. 
Die kommt uns übermorgen wieder, 
Da weiß man doch warum man wacht. 


Fauſt. 
Rückt woh! der Schatz indeſſen in die Höh', 
Den ich dorthinten flimmern feb’ ? 
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Mephiftopheles, 
Du Lannft die Freude bald erleben, 
Das Keffeldhen heraussubeben, 


Ach ſchielte neulich fo hinein, 
Sind herrliche Löwenthaler drein. 


Fauft. 
Nicht ein Gefdmeide, nicht ein Ring, 
Meine liebe Buble damit zu zieren ? 


Mephiſtopheles. 
Ich ſah dabei wohl ſo ein Ding 
Als wie eine Art von Perlenſchnüren. 


au ft. 
So tft es recht! Mir thut ea web, 
Wenn ich ohne Geſchenke zu ihr geh’. 


Mepbiitopheles. — 
G3 follt’ euch eben nicht verdriefen 
Umfonft auch etwas zu genießen. 
Jetzt ba der Himmel voller Sterne glitht, 
Sollt ihr ein wahres Kunſtſtück hören: 
Ich fing’ ihr ein moralisch Lied, 
Um fie gewiſſer zu bethören. 
Singt zur Eitber. 

Was mat du mir 

Vor Liebehens Thür, 

RKathrinden, hier 

Bei friihem Tagesblide? 

Lap, laß es fein! 

Er läßt dich ein 
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Als Mädchen ein, 
Als Mädchen nicht zurücke. 


Nehmt euch in Acht ! 

Iſt es vollbracht, 

Dann gute Nacht 

Ihr armen, armen Dinger! 

Habt ihr euch lieb, 

Thut keinem Dieb 

Nur nichts zu Lieb', 

Als mit dem Ring am Finger. 

Valentin tritt vor. 

Wen lockſt du hier? bei'm Element! 
Vermaledeiter Rattenfänger! 
Zum Teufel erſt das Inſtrument! 
Zum Teufel hinterdrein den Sänger! 


Mephiſtopheles. 
Die Cither iſt entzwei! an der iſt nichts zu halten. 
Valentin. 
Nun ſoll es an ein Schädelſpalten! 
Mephiſtopheles zu Fauſt. 
Herr Doctor nicht gewichen! Friſch! 
Hart an mich an, wie ich euch führe. 
Heraus mit eurem Flederwiſch! 
Nur zugeſtoßen! Ich parire. 
| Balentin 
Parire den! 
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Mephiftopheles. 
Warum denn nicht ? 
Valentin. 


Mepbiftopbeles. 
Gewiß! 
Valentin. 
Ich glaub', der Teufel ficht! 
Was iſt denn das? Schon wird die Hand mir lahm. 3710 


Mephiſtopheles zu Fauſt. 


Auch den! 


Stoß' zu! 
Valentin fällt. 
D meh! 
Mepbiftopheles. 
Nun tft der Lümmel zahm ! 


Nun aber fort! Wir miiffen gleich verfdwinden : 
Denn ſchon entfteht ein mörberlich Gefchrei. 
Ich weiß mich trefflich mit der Policet, 
Dod mit dem Blutbann fchlecht mich abgufinden. 3715 

Marthe am Fenfter. 
Heraus! Heraus! 

Gretchen am Fenfter. 

Herbei ein Licht I 
Marthe wie oben. 

Man ſchilt und rauft, man fchreit und fidt. 


Bolt, 
Da liegt Schon einer todt! 
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Marthe heraustretend. 
Die Mörder find fie denn entflohn ? 
Gretdhen heraustretend, 
Wer liegt bier? 
Bol. 
Deiner Mutter Sohn. 


Gretden. 
Allmächtiger! welche Noth ! 


Valentin. 

Ach fterbe ! das tft bald geſagt 
Und bälder noch gethan. 
Was ſteht ihr Weiber, heult und flagt? 
Kommt ber und hort mid an! 

Alle treten um ihn. 
Mein Gretchen fieh! du bift noch jung, 
Bijt gar noch nicht geſcheidt genung, 
Machſt deine Sachen ſchlecht. 
Ich ſag' dir's im Vertrauen nur: 
Du biſt dod) nun einmal eine Hur’; 
So ſei's auch eben recht. 


Gretden. 


Mein Bruder! Gott! Was foll mir das? 


Valentin. 
Laß unfern Herr Gott aus dem Spaß. 
Geſchehn ift leider nun gefchehn, 
Und wie es gehn fann, fo wird’s gehn. 
Du fingſt mit Einem heimlich an, 
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Bald fommen ihrer mehre dran, 
Und wenn dich erft ein Dutzend bat, 
So hat dich aud die ganze Stadt. 


Wenn erft bie Schande wird geboren, 
Wird fie heimlich zur Welt gebracht, 
Und man zieht ben Schleier ber Nacht 
Ahr über Kopf und Ohren; 

Sa, man möchte fie gern ermorben. 
Wäch’it fie aber und macht fich groß, 
Dann geht fie aud. bei Tage bloß, 
Und ijt doch nicht Schöner geivorben. 
Ye bäßlicher wird ihr Geficht, 

Se mehr fucht fie bes Tages Licht. 


Ich fel’ wahrhaftig fchon die Zeit, 

Daß alle brave Bürgersleut’, 

Wie von einer angeftedten Leichen, 

Von bir, du Metze! feitab weichen. 

Dir foll das Herz im Leib verzagen, 
Wenn fie dir in die Augen fehn ! 

Sollit feine golbne Kette mehr tragen ! 
In der Kirche nicht mehr am Altar ftehn I 
In einem fchönen Spigentragen 

Dich nicht ber’m Tange woblbehagen! 

Yn eine finftre Sammereden 

Unter Bettler und Krüppel dich verfteden, 
Und wenn dir denn auch Gott verzeiht, 
Auf Erden fein vermaledeit ! 


Marthe. 


Befeblt eure Seele Gott zu Gnaden ! 
Wollt ihr noch Laftrung auf euch laden? 
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Valentin. 
Könnt' ich dir nur an den dürren Leib, 
Du ſchändlich kuppleriſches Weib! 
Da hofft' ich aller meiner Sünden 
Vergebung reiche Maß zu finden. 


Gretchen. 
Mein Bruder! Welche Höllenpein! 
Valentin. 
Ich ſage, laß die Thränen ſein! 
Da du dich ſprachſt der Ehre los, 
Gabſt mir den ſchwerſten Herzensſtoß. 
Ich gehe durch den Todesſchlaf 


Zu Gott ein als Soldat und brav. 
Stirbt. 


Dom. 


Amt, Orgel und Gefang. 
Gretchen unter vielem Volk. Böfer Geift hinter Gretchen, 


Böſer Geift. 
Wie anders, Gretchen, war dir’s, 
Als du noch voll Unfduld 
Hier zum Altar trat’ft, 
Aus dem vergriffnen Büchelchen 
Gebete lallteft, 3780 
Halb Kinderfpiele, 
Halb Gott im Herzen | 
Gretchen ! 
Wo jteht bein Kopf? 
Jn deinem Herzen 3785 
Welche Miffethat? 
Bet'ft bu für deiner Mutter Seele, bie 
Durd did) zur langen, langen Pein hinüberfchlief ? 
Auf deiner Schwelle weſſen Blut ? 
— Und unter deinem Herzen 3790 
Regt ſich's nicht quillend fchon, 
Und ängjtet dich und ſich 


Mit ahnungspoller Gegenwart ? 
(286) 
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Gretdhen. 
Weh! Web! 
Mär’ ich der Gedanfen los, 
Die mir herüber und hinüber gehen 
Wider mich ! 
Chor. 
Dies irae, dies illa 
Solvet saeclum in favilla. 
Orgelton. 


Böfer Geiſt. 
Grimm faßt did! 
Die Pofaune tönt! 
Die Gräber beben! 
Und dein Herz, 
Aus Afchenruh 
Zu Flammenqualen 
Wieber aufgefchaffen, 
BHebt auf! 


Gretden. 

War’ ich hier weg! 
Mir iſt als ob die Orgel mir 
Den Athem verfegte, 
Gefang mein Herz 
Am Tiefiten löſ'te. 

Chor. 
Judex ergo cum sedebit, 


Quidquid latet adparebit, 
Nil inultum remanebit. 
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Gretden. 
Mir wird fo eng! 
Die Mauerns Pfeiler 
Befangen mid ! 
Das Gewölbe 
Drängt mich ! — Luft! 3820 

Bifer Geift. 
Verbirg did)! Sünd’ und Schande 
Bleibt nicht verborgen. 
Luft? Licht? 
Web dir ! 
Chor. 

Quid sum miser tunc dicturus ? 3825 
Quem patronum rogaturus ? 
Cum vix justus sit securus. 


Böfer Geift. 
Ihr Antlig wenden 
Verklärte von dir ab. 
Die Hände dir zu reichen, 3830 
Schauert’s den Reinen. 
Web ! 

Chor. 
Quid sum miser tunc dicturus ? 
Gretden. 


Nachbarin ! Euer Fläſchchen! — 
Sie fällt in Obnmadt. 


Walpurgisnadt 


Harzgebirg Gegend von Schierke und Elend. 
Fauſt. Mephiftopheles. 


Mephiftopheles. 
3835 Verlangft du nicht nach einem Befenftiele ? 
Sch wünſchte mir den allerderbiten Bod. 
Auf diefem Weg find wir noch weit vom Biele. 


Fauſt. 
So lang ich mich noch friſch auf meinen Beinen fühle, 
Genügt mir dieſer Knotenſtock. 
3840 Was hilft's daß man den Weg verkürzt! — 
Im Labyrinth der Thäler hinzuſchleichen, 
Dann dieſen Felſen zu erſteigen, 
Von dem der Quell ſich ewig ſprudelnd ſtürzt, 
Das iſt die Luſt, die ſolche Pfade würzt! 
3845 Der Frühling webt ſchon in den Birken 
Und felbft die Fichte fühlt thn fchon ; 
Sollt’ er nicht auch auf unsre Glieder wirken ? 
Mephiftopheles. 
Fürwahr ich fpüre nidts davon ! 
Mir ijt es minterlich im Leibe ; 
(189) 
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Ich wünfchte Schnee und Froft auf meiner Bahn. 
Mie traurig fteigt die unvolllommne Scheibe 

Des rothen Monds mit fpäter Gluth heran, 

Und leuchtet ſchlecht, daß man bei jedem Schritte, 
Vor einen Baum, vor einen Felfen rennt! 

Erlaub’ daß ich ein Srrlicht bitte! 

Dort ſeh' ich eins, dads eben lujtig brennt. 

He da! mein Freund! Darf ich dich zu uns fobern ? 
Was willft du fo vergebens lobern ? 

Set doch fo gut und leucht' uns da hinauf ! 


Irrlicht. 

Aus Ehrfurcht, hoff ich, ſoll es mir gelingen, 
Mein leichtes Naturell zu zwingen; 
Nur zickzack geht gewöhnlich unſer Lauf. 

Mephiſtopheles. 
Gi! Ei! Er denkt’s den Menſchen nachzuahmen. 
Geh’ Er nur g'rad', in's Teufels Namen! 
Sonft blaf ih Ihm Sein Fladerseben aus. 


Irrlicht. 


Ich merke wohl, ihr ſeid der Herr vom Haus, 


Und will mid gern nad euch bequemen. 

Allein bedenkt! der Berg ift heute zaubertoll, 
Und wenn ein Srrlicht euch die Wege tweifen foll, 
So müßt ihr’3 fo genau nicht nehmen. 
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Fauſt, Mephiſtopheles, Irrlicht im Wedfelgefang. 


In die Traum⸗ und Zauberſphäre 
Sind wir, ſcheint es, eingegangen. 
Suhr’ uns gut und mad)’ dir Ehre! 
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Daf wir vorwärts bald gelangen, 
In den weiten öden Räumen. 


Seh’ bie Bäume hinter Bäumen, 
Mie fie fchnell vorüber rücken, 
Und die Klippen, die fich büden, 
Und die langen Felfennafen, 

Mie fie fchnarchen, wie fie blafen ! 


Durch die Steine, durch den Rafen 
Gilet Bach und Bächlein nieder. 
Hör ich Rauschen? hör’ ich Lieber? 
Hör ich holde Liebesklage, 
Stimmen jener Himmelstage ? 
Was wir hoffen, mas wir lieben! 
Und das Echo, wie die Sage 
Alter Zeiten, hallet wider. 


Ubu! Schuhu ! tönt es näher, 

Kauz und Kibig und der Haber, 

Sind fie alle wach geblieben ? 

Sind bas Molde durch's Geiträuche ? 
Lange Beine, dicke Baudhe ! . 
Und die Wurzeln, wie die Schlangen, 
Minden fid) aus Fels und Sande, 
Streden tounderlide Bande, 

Uns zu ſchrecken, ung zu fangen ; 

Aus belebten berben Mafern 

Streden fie Bolypenfafern 

Nad dem Wandrer, Und die Mäufe 
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Taufendfarbig, ſchaarenweiſe, 

Durch bas Moos und durch die Heide I 
Und die Funkenwürmer fliegen, 

Mit gedrangten Schwärme- Zügen, 
Bum verwirrenden Gelette. 


Wher fag’ mir ob wir ftehen, 
Oder ob toir weiter gehen? 
Alles, alles ſcheint zu drehen, 
Fels und Bäume, die Gefichter 
Schneiden, und die irren Lichter, 
Die fic) mehren, die fic blaben. 
Mepbhiftopheles. 

Gaffe wader meinen Zipfel ! 

Hier ift fo ein Mittelgipfel, 

Wo man mit Eritaunen fieht, 

Mie im Berg der Mammon glüht. 


Fauſt. 
Wie ſeltſam glimmert durch die Gründe 
Ein morgenröthlich trüber Schein! 
Und ſelbſt bis in die tiefen Schlünde 
Des Abgrunds wittert er hinein. 
Da ſteigt ein Dampf, dort ziehen Schwaden, 
Hier leuchtet Gluth aus Dunſt und Flor, 
Dann ſchleicht ſie wie ein zarter Faden, 
Dann bricht ſie wie ein Quell hervor. 
Hier ſchlingt ſie eine ganze Strecke, 
Mit hundert Adern, ſich durch's Thal, 


Und bier in der gedrängten Ede 
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Vereinzelt fie fid) auf einmal. 

Da fprithen Funfen in der Mabe, 

Wie ausgeftreuter goloner Sand. 

Doch Schau’ ! in ihrer ganzen Höhe 
Entzündet fich die Felſenwand. 


Mephiftopheles. 
Crleuchtet nicht zu diefem Fefte 
Herr Mammon prächtig den Palaft? 
Ein Glid daß du's gefehen haft; 
Sch fpüre fchon die ungeftümen Gafte. 


Fauſt. 
Wie raſſt die Windsbraut durch die Luft! 
Mit welchen Schlägen trifft ſie meinen Nacken! 


Mephiſtopheles. 
Du mußt des Felſens alte Rippen packen, 
Sonſt ſtürzt ſie dich hinab in dieſer Schlünde Gruft. 
Ein Nebel verdichtet die Nacht. 
Höre wie's durch die Wälder kracht! 
Aufgeſcheucht fliegen die Eulen. 
Hör, es ſplittern die Säulen 
Ewig grüner Paläſte. 
Girren und Brechen der Aſte! 
Der Stämme mächtiges Dröhnen! 
Der Wurzeln Knarren und Gähnen! 
Im fürchterlich verworrenen Falle 
Uber einander krachen ſie alle, 
Und durch die übertrümmerten Klüfte 
Ziſchen und heulen die Lüfte. 
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Hörft bu Stimmen in ber Höhe? 
In der Ferne, in der Nähe? 
Oa, den ganzen Berg entlang 
Strömt ein wüthender Zaubergefang ! 
Heren im Chor. 
Die Heren zu bem Broden ziehn, 
Die Stoppel ift gelb, die Saat ift grün. 
Dort fammelt fic) der große Hauf, 
Herr Urian fist oben auf. 
So geht es über Stein und Stod, . 
Es f—t bie Here, es ft—t ber Bod. 
Stimme. 
Die alte Baubo fommt allein ; 
Sie reitet auf einem Mutterfchwein. 
Chor. 
So Ehre denn, wen Ehre gebührt! 
Frau Baubo vor! und angeführt ! 
Ein tühtig Schwein und Mutter drauf, 
Da folgt der ganze Hexenhauf. 
Stimme. 
Welchen Weg fommft du her ? 
Stimme. 
Über'n Slfenftein ! 
Da gudt’ id) der Eule in's Neft hinein. 
Die madt’ ein Baar Augen ! 
Stimme. 
D fahre zur Hölle, 
Was reit’ft bu fo fehnelle ! 
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Stimme. 
Mich hat fie gefchunden, 
Da fieh nur die Wunden ! 


Heren. Chor. 
Der Weg tft breit, der Weg ift lang, 
Was ift das für ein toller Drang ? 
Die Gabel fticht, der Befen fragt, 
Das Kind erjtidt, die Mutter platt. 


Herenmeifter. Halbes Chor. 
Wir fchleichen wie bie Schned’ im Haus, 
Die Weiber alle find voraus. 

Denn, geht 8 zu des Böfen Haus, 

Das Weib hat taufend Schritt voraus. 


Andre Hälfte. 
Wir nehmen das nicht fo genau, 
Mit taufend Schritten macht's die Frau; 
Doch, wie fie auch ſich eilen fann, 
Mit Einem Sprunge macht's der Mann. 
Stimme oben. 
Kommt mit, fommt mit, vom Felfenfee ! 


Stimmen von unten. 
Wir möchten gern mit in die Hib. 
Wir wafden und blank find wir ganz und gars 
Aber auch ewig unfrudtbar. 


Beide Chöre, 
C3 ſchweigt der Wind, es flieht der Stern, 
Der trübe Mond verbirgt fich gern. 
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Im Saufen fprüht bas Zauber-Chor 
Biel taufend Feuerfunfen hervor. 


Stimme von unten. 
Halte! Halte! 


Stimme von oben. 
Wer ruft da aus der Felfenfpalte ? 


Stimme unten. 
Nehmt mich mit! Nehmt mich mit! 
Sch Steige {don breihundert Jahr, 
Und fann den Gipfel nicht erreichen. 
Ich ware gern bei Meinesgleichen. 


Beide Chöre. 


Es trägt der Befen, trägt der Stod, 
Die Gabel trägt, e8 trägt ber Bod; 
Wer heute fich nicht heben Tann, 

Sit ewig ein verlorner Mann. 


Halbhere unten. 
Ich tripple nach, fo lange Beit ; 
Wie find die andern fchon fo tveit! 
Ich bab’ zu Haufe feine Rub, 
Und fomme hier bod) nicht dazu. 


Chor ber Heren. 
Die Salbe gibt den Heren Muth, 
Ein Lumpen ift zum Segel gut, 
Ein gutes Schiff ift jeder Trog ; 
Der flieget nie, der heut nicht flog. 
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Beide Chöre. 
Und wenn wir um den Gipfel ziehn, 
So ftreichet an dem Boden hin, 
Und dedt die Heide weit und breit 
org Mit eurem Schwarm der Herenbeit. 
Sie laffen ſich nieder. 


Mephiftopheles. 


Das drängt und ftößt, das rufcht und klappert! 
Das zifcht und quirlt, dad zieht und plappert ! 
Das leuchtet, fpriiht und ftinkt und brennt ! 
Ein wahres Herenelement ! 

4020 Mur feft an mir ! fonft find wir gleich getrennt. 
Wo bift du? 


au ft in der Ferne, 
Hier! 
Mephtiftopheles. 
Was! dort Schon hingeriffen ? 
Da werd’ id) Hausrecht brauchen miiffen. 
Platz! Junker Voland fommt. Play! füßer Pöbel, Plast 
Hier, Doctor, faffe mid! und nun, in Einem Sas, 
4025 Lak uns aus bem Gedräng’ entweichen ; 
Es ijt zu toll, fogar für Metnesgleichen. 
Dort neben leuchtet twas mit ganz befondrem Schein, 
Es zieht mid was nach jenen Sträuchen. 
Komm, fomm! wir ſchlupfen da hinein, 


Fauſt. 
30 Du Geiſt des Widerſpruchs! Nur zu! du magſt mid führen. 
Ich denke doch, das war recht klug gemacht; 
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Zum Broden wandeln wir in der Walpurgisnadt, 
Um ung beliebig nun biefelbft zu ifoliren. 


Mephiftopheles. 
Da fieh nur welche bunten Flammen ! 
Es ift ein muntrer Club beifammen. 
Am Kleinen ift man nicht allein. 


eau ft. 
Doch droben möcht’ ich Lieber fein! 
Schon feh’ id) Gluth und Wirbelraud. 
Dort ftrömt die Menge zu dem Böfen ; 
Da muß ſich manches Räthfel Löfen. 


Mephiftopheles. 
Dod manches Rathfel tniipft fich aud. 
Laß du die große Welt nur faujen, 
Wir wollen hier im Stillen haufen. 
Es tft doch lange hergebradht, 
Daf in der großen Welt man Fleine Welten madt. 
Da feh’ ich junge Herchen nadt und bloß, 
Und alte die fid) klug verhüllen. 


' Seid freundlich, nur um meinettwillen ; 


Die Müh iſt Hein, der Spaß ift groß. 

Sch höre was von Inſtrumenten tünen | 

Verflucht Gefdnarr! Man muß fich dran gewöhnen. 
Komm mit! Komm mit! C3 Tann nicht anders fein, 
Ich tret’ heran und führe dich herein, 

Und ich verbinde did) auf’s neue. 

Was fagft du, Freund? das tft fein Heiner Raum. 
Da fieh nur hin! du fiehft bas Ende faum. 

Ein Hundert Feuer brennen in der Reihe; 
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Man tanzt, man ſchwatzt, man kocht, man trinkt, man liebt; 
Nun ſage mir, wo es was Beſſers gibt? 


Fauſt. 
4060 Willſt du dich nun, um uns hier einzuführen, 
Als Zaubrer oder Teufel produciren? 
Mephiſtopheles. 
Zwar bin ich ſehr gewohnt incognito zu gehn, 
Doch läßt am Galatag man ſeinen Orden ſehn. 
Ein Knieband zeichnet mich nicht aus, 
4065 Doch iſt der Pferdefuß hier ehrenvoll zu Haus, 
Sieht du die Schnede da? Cie fommt herangefroden ; 
Mit ihrem taftenden Geficht 
Hat fie mir fdon was abgeroden. 
Wenn id) aud) will, verläugn' ich hier mich nicht. 
4070 Komm nur! von Feuer gehen wir zu Feuer, 
Ich bin der Werber und du bift der Freier. 
Bu einigen, die um verglimmende Kohlen figen. 
Ihr alten Herrn, was macht ihr hier am Ende? 
Ich lobt’ euch, wenn ich euch hübſch in ber Mitte fände, 
Bon Saus umzirkt und Sugendbraus ; 
4075 Genug allein ijt jeder ja zu Haus. 
General, 
Wer mag auf Nationen trauen! 
Man habe noch fo viel für fie gethan ; 
Denn bet dem Bolt, wie bei den Frauen, 
Steht immerfort die Jugend oben an. 


Minifter. 
4080 Jest ift man von dem Rechten allzumeit, 
Sch lobe mir die guten Alten; 
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Denn freilich, da wir alles galten, 
Da war die rechte golbne Zeit. 


Parvenu. 
Wir waren wahrlich auch nicht dumm, 
Und thaten oft was wir nicht ſollten; 4085 
Doch jetzo kehrt ſich alles um und um, 
Und eben ba wir's feſt erhalten wollten. 


Autor. 
Wer mag wohl überhaupt jetzt eine Schrift 
Von mäßig klugem Inhalt leſen! 
Und was das liebe junge Volk betrifft, 4090 
Das iſt noch nie ſo naſeweis geweſen. 


Mephiftopheles der auf einmal ſehr alt erſcheint. 


Zum jüngften Tag fühl’ ich das Volk gereift, 

Da ich zum letztenmal den Herenberg erfteige, 

Und, weil mein Fäßchen trübe läuft, 

So ift die Welt auch auf der Neige. 4095 


Trödelbere. 
Shr Herren geht nicht fo vorbei! 
Laßt die Gelegenheit nicht Fahren I 
Aufmerkfam blidt nach meinen Waaren ; 
Es Steht babter gar mandherlei. 
Und doch iſt nichts in meinem Laden, 4100 
Dem Leiner auf der Erde gleicht, 
Das nicht einmal zum tücht’gen Schaden 
Der Menfden und der Welt gereicht. 
Kein Dolch ift hier, von dem nicht Blut gefloffen, 
Kein Keld, aus dem fich nicht, in ganz gefunden Leib, 4105 
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Verzehrend heißes Gift ergoffen, 
Kein Schmud, ber nicht ein liebenswürdig Weib 
Berführt, fein Schwert, das nicht den Bund gebrochen, 
Nicht etiva hinterriis ben Gegenmann burchftochen. 
Mephiftopheles. 
Frau Muhme! Sie verfteht mir ſchlecht die Zeiten, - 
Gethan gefchehn! Gefdebn gethan! 
Verleg’ Sie fic) auf Neuigkeiten ! 
Nur Neuigkeiten ziehn uns an. 
au ft. 
Dah ich mid) nur nicht ſelbſt vergeffe ! 
Heiß’ ich mir das doch eine Meffe! 
Mephiftopheles. 
Der ganze Strubel ftrebt nach oben; 
Du glaubft zu fchieben und du wirft gefchoben. 
| Fauſt. 
Wer iſt denn das? 
Mephiſtopheles. 
Betrachte ſie genau! 


Fauſt. 


Lilith iſt das. 


Wer? 
Mephiſtopheles. 
Adam's erſte Frau. 
Nimm dich in Acht vor ihren ſchönen Haaren, 
Bor dieſem Schmuchk, mit dem fie einzig prangt. 
Wenn ſie damit den jungen Mann erlangt, 
So läßt ſie ihn ſobald nicht wieder fahren. 
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au ft. 
Da ſitzen zwei, bie Alte mit der Jungen; 
Die haben ſchon was Rechts gefprungen ! 4125 
Mephiftopheles. 
Das hat nun heute feine Rub. 
G8 geht zum neuen Tanz; nun komm ! wir greifen zu. 
F au ft mit der Jungen tanzend. 
Einst hatt? ich einen fchönen Traum; 
‚Da fab ich einen Apfelbaum, 
Bivei ſchöne Äpfel glangten dran, 4130 
Sie reigten mich, id) ftieg binan. 
Die Schöne. 
Der Mpfelden begehrt ihr febr 
Und fchon vom Paradtefe her. 
Bon Freuden fühl’ ich mid) betvegt, 
Daf aud mein Garten folche trägt. 4135 
Mephtftopheles mit der Alten. 
Einft hatt’ id) einen wüften Traum ; 
Da fah ich einen gefpaltnen Baum, 
Der bhatt’ ein — — — 
So — e8 war, gefiel mir's doch. 
Die Alte. 
Ich biete meinen beſten Gruß 4140 
Dem Ritter mit dem Pferdefuß! 
Halt’ Er einen — — bereit, 
Wenn Er — — — nicht ſcheut. 
Proltophantasmt ft. 
Verfludtes Volk! was unterfteht ihr euch ? 


4145 


4150 


4155 


4160 


4165 


Walpurgisnadt. 


Hat nian euch lange nicht betwiefen, 

Cin Geift fteht nie auf ordentlichen Füßen ? 

Nun tanzt ihr gar, uns andern Menfchen gleich ! 
Die Schöne tanjend. 

Was will denn der auf unferm Ball? 


Fauſt tanzend. 
Ei! der ift eben überall. 
Was andre tanzen muß er ſchätzen. 
Kann er nicht jeden Schritt beſchwätzen, 
So tit der Schritt fo gut als nicht gefchehn. 
Am meiften ärgert ihn, fobald wir vorwärts gehn. 
Wenn ihr euch fo im Kreife drehen mwolltet, 
Wie er’3 in feiner alten Mühle thut, 
Das hieß’ er allenfalls noch gut; 
Befonders wenn ihr ihn darum begrüßen folltet. 


Proktophantas miſt. 
Ihr ſeid noch immer da! Nein das iſt unerhört. 
Verſchwindet doch! Wir haben ja aufgeklärt! 
Das Teufelspack es fragt nach keiner Regel. 
Wir ſind ſo klug und dennoch ſpukt's in Tegel. 
Wie lange hab' ich nicht am Wahn hinausgekehrt 
Und nie wird's rein, das iſt doch unerhört! 

Die Schöne. 

So hört doch auf uns hier zu ennuyiren! 

Proktophantas miſt. 
Ich ſag's euch Geiſtern in's Geſicht, 
Den Geiſtesdespotismus leid' ich nicht; 


Mein Geiſt kann ihn nicht exerciren. 
Es wird fortgetanzt. 
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Heut, feh’ ih, will mir nichts gelingen ; 

Doch eine Reife nehm’ ich immer mit 

Und hoffe noch, vor meinem legten Schritt, 

Die Teufel und die Dichter zu bezivingen. 
Mephiftopheles. 

Gr wird fich gleich in eine Pfütze fehen, 

Das ift die Art wie er fich foulagirt, 

Und wenn Blutegel fih an feinem Steiß ergegen, 

Iſt er von Geiftern und von Geiſt curirt. 

Zu Fauft, der aus dem Tanz getreten ifl. 
Was laffeft bu das Schöne Mädchen fahren, 
Das dir zum Tanz fo lieblich fang ? 


au ft. 
Ach ! mitten im Gefange fprang 
Ein rothes Mäuschen ihr aus dem Munde. 


Mephiſtopheles. 


4170 


4175 


Das ift was Rechts! Das nimmt man nicht genau; 4180 


Genug die Maus war dod nidt grau. 
Wer fragt banad in einer Schäferitunde ? 

Fauft. 
Dann fab ih — 

Mephiftopheles. 
Was? 
& au ft. 
Mephiſto, ſiehſt du dort 

Ein blaffes fchönes Kind allein und ferne fteben ? 
Sie fchiebt fid) langfam nur bom Ort, 
Sie ſcheint mit geſchloſſ'nen Füßen zu geben. 
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Yh muß befennen, daß mir däucht, 
Daß fie dem guten Gretchen gleicht. 


Mepbiftopheles. 


Laß das nur ftehn! Dabei wird’s niemand wohl. 
4190 Es iſt ein Bauberbild, ijt leblos, etn Sool. 

Ihm zu begegnen tft nicht gut; — 

Vom ftarren Bli¢ erftarrt des Menfden Blut, 

Und er wird faft in Stein verfehrt, 

Bon der Medufe haft du ja gehört. 


Fauſt. 
4195 Fürwahr es find bie Augen einer Todten, 
Die eine liebende Hand nicht ſchloß. 
Das iſt die Bruſt, die Gretchen mir geboten, 
Das iſt der ſüße Leib, den ich genoß. 


Mephiſtopheles. 


Das iſt die Zauberei, du leicht verführter Thor! 
4200 Denn jedem kommt ſie wie ſein Liebchen vor. 


Fauſt 

Weld) eine Wonne! weld) eın Leiden! 

Ich fann von diefem Blick nicht ſcheiden. 

Mie fonderbar muß dtefen Schönen Hals 

Ein einzig rothes Schnürchen ſchmücken, 
4205 Nicht breiter als ein Mefferriiden ! 

Mephiftopheles. 

Ganz recht ! ich feb’ e8 ebenfalls. 

Sie Tann das Haupt auch unter’m Arme tragen; 

Denn Perfeus hat’s ihr abgefchlagen. — 

Nur immer diefe Luft zum Wahn ! 
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Komm dod das Hügelchen heran, 4210 
Hier ift’3 fo luftig wie im Prater; 
Und hat man mir's nicht angethan, 
So feh’ ih wahrlich ein Theater. 
Mas gibt’s denn da ? 

Servibilts. 

Gleich fängt man wieder an. 
Ein neues Stüd, dad letzte Stüd von fieben ; 4215 
Soviel zu geben tft allhier der Brauch. 
Ein Dilettant hat es gefchrieben, 
Und Dilettanten fpielen’3 aud. 
Verzetht ihr Herrn, wenn ich verichwinde ; 
Mich dilettirt’s den Vorhang aufzuziehn. 4220 
Mephiftopbheles. 

Wenn ich euch auf dem Blodaberg finde, 
Das find’ ich gut; denn da gehört ihr hin, 


Walpurgisnadhtstraum 
oder 
Oberons und Titanias Goldne Hochzeit, 


Intermezzo. 


Theatermeifter. 
Heute ruben wir einmal 
Miedings wadre Söhne. 
4225 Alter Berg und feudtes Thal, 
| Das ijt die ganze Scene! 


Herold. 
Daf die Hochzeit golden fet 
Solfn funfzig Jahr fein vorüber ; 
Aber ift der Streit vorbei, 
4230 Das golden ift mir lieber. 


Oberon. 
Seid ihr Geifter wo ich bin, 
So zeigt’3 in diefen Stunden; 
König und die Königin, 
Sie find auf’s neu verbunden. 


Bud. 
4235 Kommt der Pud und dreht fid quer 
Und jchleift den Fuß im Reihen ; 
(207) 
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Hundert fommen hinterher 

Sid aud mit ihm zu freuen. 
Ariel. 

Ariel beivegt ben Gang 

In himmlifch reinen Tönen; 

Viele Fragen lodt fein Klang, 

Dod) lodt er auch die Schönen. 


Dberon. 
Gatten, die fich vertragen wollen, 
Lernen's von ung beiden ! 
Wenn fich zweie lieben follen, 
Braucht man fie nur zu fcheiden. 


Titania. 
Schmollt der Mann und grillt die Frau, 
So faßt fie nur behende, 
Führt mir nad dem Mittag Sie, 
Und Ihn an Nordens Ende. 


Ordefter Tutti. 
Fortissimo. 
Fliegenſchnauz' und Müdennaf’ 
Mit ihren Anverwandten, 
Froſch im Laub und Grill’ im Gras 
Das find die Mufifanten ! 


Solo. 
Seht da fommt der Dudelfad! 
Es ijt die Seifenblafe. 
Hört den Schnedeichnidefchnad 
Durch feine ftumpfe Rafe. 
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Geift der ih erft bildet. 
Spinnenfuß und Krötenbaud) 

4260 Und Flügelchen dem Wichtchen ! 
Zwar ein Thierchen gibt es nicht, 
Dod) gibt e8 ein Gedichtchen. 


Cin Pairden. 
Kleiner Schritt und hoher Sprung 
Durch Honigthau und Düfte ; 
4265 Zwar du trippelft mir genung, 
Dod) geht’s nicht in die Lüfte. 
Neugieriger Reifender 
Dit das nicht Maskeraden-Spott ? 
Soll ich den Augen trauen, 
Dberon den Schönen Gott 
4270 Auch heute hier zu fchauen ? 
Orthodor. 
Keine Klauen, feinen Schwanz ! 
Doch bleibt es außer Bweifel, 
So mie bie Götter Griechenlands, 
So tft aud er ein Teufel. 


Nordifher Künftler, 

4275 Was ich ergreife das ift heut 

Fürwahr nur ffizzenweife ; 

Doch ich bereite mich bei Zeit 

Zur italtän’fchen Reife. 

Ruri ft. 

Ad! mein Unglüd führt mid ber: 

4280 Wie wird nicht hier geludert ! 
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Und von dem ganzen Hexenheer 
Sind zweie nur gepudert! 


Junge Hexe. 
Der Puder iſt ſowie der Rock 
Für alt’ und graue Weibchen; 
Drum fig’ ich nadt auf meinem Bod 
Und zeig’ ein berbeö Leibchen. 


Matrone, 

Wir haben zu viel Lebensart, 
Um bier mit euch zu maulen ; 
Doch hoff’ ich, follt ihr jung und zart, 
Go wie ihr fetb, verfaulen. 

Capellmetfter. 
Fliegenſchnauz' und Müdennaf 
Umſchwärmt mir nicht die Nadte ! 
Frofd im Laub und Grill’ im Gras, 
So bleibt bod) aud) im Tacte ! 


MWindfahne nach der einen Seite 
Gefellfdaft wie man wünſchen Tann. 
Wahrhaftig lauter Bräute ! 

Und Sunggefellen, Mann für Mann! 
Die hoffnungsvolljten Leute. 


Mind fahne nad) der andern Seite. 
Und thut fid) nicht der Boden auf 
Sie alle zu verichlingen, 

So will ich mit behendem Lauf 
Gleich in die Hölle fpringen. 
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Kenien. 
Als Infecten find wir da, 
Mit fleinen fdharfen Scheren, 
Satan, unfern Herrn Papa, 
Nad) Würden zu verehren. 
Hennings. 
Seht! wie fie in gebrängter Schaar 
Naiv zufammen fcherzen. 
Am Ende fagen fie nod) gar, 
Sie hätten gute Herzen. 
Mufaget. 
Ich mag in diefem Herenheer 
Mid) gar zu gern verlieren ; 
Denn freilich diefe müßt’ ich eh'r, 
Als Mufen anzuführen. 


Ci-devant Genius der Zeit, 


Mit rechten Leuten wird man was, 
Komm, faffe meinen Zipfel! 

Der Blodsberg, wie der deutfche Parnaß, 
Hat gar einen breiten Gipfel. 


Neugieriger Reifender. 
Sagt wie heißt der fteife Mann? 
Er geht mit ftolgen Schritten, 

Er fdnopert was er fchnopern fann, 

„Er ſpürt nach Sefuiten.“ 
Kranid. 

In Dem Klaren mag ic) gern 

Und aud) im Trüben fifchen ; 


all 
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Darum feht ihr den frommen Herrn 

Sich aud mit Teufeln mischen. 
Weltlind. 

Ya für die Frommen, glaubet mir, 

ft alles ein Vehikel; 


Sie bilden auf bem Bloksberg hier 
Gar manches Conventifel. 


Tänzer. 


Da fommt ja wohl ein neues Chor? 
Ich höre ferne Trommeln. 

Nur ungeftört! es find im Rohr 
Die unifonen Dommeln. 


Tanzmeifter. 


Wie jeder doch die Beine lupft! 
Sich wie er ann heraugzieht ! 


Der Krumme fpringt, der Plumpe hupft 


Und fragt nicht wie es ausfieht. 
Fideler. 


Das haßt ſich ſchwer das Lumpenpack 


Und gab’ ſich gern das Reſtchen; 
G3 eint fie hier ber Dubdelfad, 
Wie Orpheus Leiter die Beftjen. 


Dogmatitfer. 
Ich laſſe mich nicht irre fchrein, 
Nicht durch Kritif nod) Zweifel. 
Der Teufel muß doch etwas fein; 
Wie gib’s denn fonft aud Teufel? 
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sS dealt ft. 
Die Phantafte in meinem Sinn 
Iſt dießmal gar zu herrifch. 
Fürwahr, wenn ich bas alles bin, 
So bin ich heute närriſch. 


Reali ft. 

Das Wefen ift mir recht zur Dual 
Und muß mich bak verdriefen ; 
Ich ftebe bier zum erjtenmal 
Nicht feft auf meinen Füßen. 

Supernaturalift. 
Mit viel Vergnügen bin ich da 
Und freue mich mit diefen ; 
Denn von den Teufeln Tann ich ja 
Auf gute Geifter Schließen. 


Skeptiker. 
Sie gehn den Flämmchen auf der Spur, 
Und glaub'n ſich nah dem Schatze. 
Auf Teufel reimt der Zweifel nur; 
Da bin ich recht am Platze. 
Capellmeiſter. 
Froſch im Laub und Grill' im Gras 
Verfluchte Dilettanten! 
Fliegenſchnauz' und Müdennaf’ 
Ihr ſeid doch Muſikanten! 


Die Gewandten. 
Sansſouci ſo heißt das Heer 
Von luſtigen Geſchöpfen, 
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Auf den Füßen geht’s nicht mebr, 
Drum gehn wir auf den Köpfen. 


Die Unbehülfliden. 


Sonft haben wir manchen Biffen erſchranzt, 


Nun aber Gott befohlen! 
Unſere Schuhe ſind durchgetanzt, 
Wir laufen auf nackten Sohlen. 


Irrlichter. 
Von dem Sumpfe kommen wir, 
Woraus wir erſt entſtanden 
Doch ſind wir gleich im Reihen hier 
Die glänzenden Galanten. 


Sternſchnuppe. 
Aus der Höhe ſchoß ich her 
Im Sterns und Feuerfcheine, 
Liege nun im Grafe quer, 
Wer hilft mir auf die Beine? 


Die Maffiven. 
Play und Platz! und ringsherum ! 
So gehn die Gräschen nieber, 
Geifter fommen, Geifter aud 
Sie haben plumpe Glieder. 


Bud. 
Tretet nicht fo maftig auf 
Wie Clephantentalber, 
Und der plumpft’ an diefem Tag 
Sei Bud der derbe felber. 
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Ariel, 
Gab die liebende Natur 
Gab der Geift euch Flügel, 
Folget meiner leichten Spur, 
Auf zum Rofenhügel! 


Drdefter. 
Pianissimo. 
4395 Wolkenzug und Nebelflor 
Erhellen fic von oben. 
Luft im Laub und Wind im Robe 
Und alles tit zerftoben. 





Trüber Tag. 
Feld. 
Fauſt. Mephiſtopheles. 


Fauſt. 

Ym Elend! Verzweifelnd! Erbärmlich auf der Erde lange 
verirrt und nun gefangen! Als Miſſethäterin im Kerker zu 
entſetzlichen Qualen eingeſperrt das holde unſelige Geſchöpf! 
Bis dahin! dahin! — Verrätheriſcher nichtswürdiger Geiſt, und 
das haft bu mir verheimlicht! — Steh nur, fteh! Wälze die 
teuflifchen Augen ingrimmend im Kopf herum! Steh und 
truge mit durch deine unerträgliche Gegenwart! Gefangen ! 
Im unmwiederbringlihen Elend! Böſen Geiftern übergeben 
und der richtenben gefühllofen Menfchheit! Und mid wiegft 
bu indeß in abgefchmadten Zerftreuungen, verbirgft mir ihren 
wachfenden Sammer und laffeft fie hülflos verderben ! 

Mephiftopheles, 

Sie tft die Erfte nicht. | 
oe au ft. 

Hund! abjdeulides Unthier! — Wandle thn, du unend⸗ 
licher Geift! wandle den Wurm wieder in feine Hundsgeftalt, 
wie er ſich oft nadtlider Werle gefiel vor mir herzutrotten, bem 


un 


un | 


barmlofen Wandrer vor die Füße zu Lollern und fich dem nies - 


berftürzenden auf die Schultern zu hängen. Wand!’ ihn wieder 
in feine Lieblingäbildung, daß er vor mir im Sand auf dem 
(216) 
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Bauch Erieche, ich ihn mit Füßen trete, den vertvorfnen ! — 
Die Crfte nicht !— Sammer ! Sammer! von Feiner Menfdens 
feele zu fafjen, daß mehr als ein Gefchöpf in bie Tiefe diefes 
Elendes verfant, daß nicht das erfte genug that für die Schuld 
aller übrigen in feiner windenden Todeönoth vor den Augen 
bes ewig Verzeihenden! Mir wiiblt es Mark und Leben durch, 
das Elend diefer Einzigen ; du grinfeft gelaffen über das Schick⸗ 
fal von Taufenden hin! 


Mephiftopheles. 

Nun find wir fdon wieder an ber Grenze unferes Wibes, da 
too euch Menjchen der Sinn überfchnappt. Warum machſt du 
Gemeinschaft mit uns, wenn du fie nicht durchführen kannſt? 
Wilt fliegen und bift vor’m Schwindel nicht fiher? Drangen 
wir und dir auf, oder du dich ung? 


Fauſt. 

Fletſche deine gefräßigen Zähne mir nicht ſo entgegen! Mir 
efelt’3! — Großer herrlicher Geiſt, ber du mir zu erſcheinen 
würdigteſt, der du mein Herz kenneſt und meine Seele, warum 
an den Schandgeſellen mich ſchmieden, der ſich am Schaden 
weidet und am Verderben ſich letzt? 


Mephiſtopheles. 


Fauſt. 
Rette ſie! oder weh dir! Den gräßlichſten Fluch über dich 
auf Jahrtauſende! 
Mephiſtopheles. 
Ich kann die Bande des Rächers nicht löſen, ſeine Riegel 
nicht öffnen. — Rette fie! — Wer war's, ber fie in's Verderben 
ſtürzte? Ich oder du? 


Endigſt du? 
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Fauſt blict wild umber. 
Mephiftopheles. 
Greifft bu nach bem Donner? Wohl, daß er euch elenden 
Sterblichen nicht gegeben ward! Den unfchuldig Entgegnenden 
zu zerfchmettern, das ift fo Tyrannen⸗Art fi in Verlegens 45 
beiten Luft zu maden. 


Fauſt. 

Bringe mich hin! Sie ſoll frei ſein! 

Mephiſtopheles. 

Und die Gefahr der du dich ausſetzeſt? Wiſſe, noch liegt 
auf der Stadt Blutſchuld von deiner Hand. Über des Er⸗ 
ſchlagenen Stätte ſchweben rächende Geiſter und lauern auf so 
ben wieberfehrenden Mörder. 


au ft. 
Nod bas von dir? Morb und Tod einer Welt über did 
Ungeheuer! Führe mid bin, fag’ ich, und befrei’ fie! 
Mephiftopheles. | 
Ich führe dich und was ich thun fann, bore! Habe ich alle 
Macht im Himmel und auf Erden? Des Thiirners Sinne will 55 
td umnebeln, bemächtige dich der Schlüffel und führe fie bers 
aus mit Menfchenhand. Ach wade! die Bauberpferde find 
bereit, ich entführe euch. Das vermag td. 
Fauſt. 
Auf und davon! 








Nacht. 
Offen Feld. 
Kauft Mephiftopheles, auf ſchwarzen Pferden daher brauſend. 


o au ft. 
Mas weben die dort um den Rabenftein? 
Mephiftopheles. 
400 Weiß nicht was fie kochen und ſchaffen. 
eau ft. 
Schweben auf, ſchweben ab, neigen fich, beugen fid. 
Mepbiftopheles. 
Eine Herenzunft. 
Fauft. 
Sie ftreuen und weihen. 
Mephiftopheles, 
Vorbei! Vorbei! | 


@19) 


Kerker. 


Kauft mit einem Bund Schlüffel und einer Lampe, vor einem eiſernen 


Thürchen. 


Fauſt. 
Mich faßt ein längſt entwohnter Schauer, 
Der Menſchheit ganzer Jammer faßt mich an. 
Hier wohnt ſie hinter dieſer feuchten Mauer, 
Und ihr Verbrechen war ein guter Wahn! 
Du zauderſt zu ihr zu gehen! 
Du fürchteſt ſie wieder zu ſehen! 
Fort! Dein Zagen zögert den Tod heran. 
Er ergreift das Schloß. Es ſingt inwendig. 

Meine Mutter, die Hur’, 

Die mich umgebracht hat ! 

Mein Bater, der Schelm, 

Der mich gejjen hat! 

Mein Schweiterlein Hein 

Hub auf die Vein’, 

An einem fühlen Ort; 

Da ward ich ein Schönes Waldvögelein; 

Fliege fort, fliege fort ! 


Fauft aufſchließend. 
Gie abnet nicht, daß der Geliebte laufcht, 


Die Ketten flirren hört, bas Stroh, das raufcht. 


Er tritt ein. 


(220) 
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Margarete fid anf dem Lager verbergend. 
Weh! Weh! Sie fommen. Bittrer Tod! 


wy au ft Teile 
Stl! Stl! Ach fomme did) zu befreien. 


Margarete fic) vor ihn hinwaljend. 
Bift du ein Menich, fo fühle meine Noth ! 


au ft. 
Du wirft die Wächter aus dem Schlafe freien ! 
Er faßt die Ketten, fie aufzufchließen. 


Margarete auf den Knieen. 


Wer hat dir Henker diefe Macht 
Über mich gegeben ! 
Du holft mid ſchon um Mitternadt. 
Erbarme dich und laß mic leben ! 
Iſt's morgen früh nicht zeitig genung ? 
Sie fteht auf. 
Bin ich doch nod fo jung, fo jung ! 
Und foll ſchon fterben ! 
Schön war id auch, und das war mein Verderben, 
Nah war der Freund, nun ift er weit; 
Zerriſſen liegt ber Kranz, die Blumen zerftreut. 
Faſſe mich nicht fo gewaltfam an! 
Sdone mid! Was hab’ ich dir gethan ? 
Zap mich nicht vergebens fleben, 
Hab’ ich did) doch mein’ Tage nicht gejeben ! 


eau ft. 
Werd’ ich ben Sammer überftehen I 
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Margarete. 
Ich bin nun ganz in deiner Macht. 
Laß mich nur erſt das Kind noch tränken. 
Ich herzt' es dieſe ganze Nacht; 
Sie nahmen mir's, um mich zu kränken 
Und ſagen nun, ich hätt' es umgebracht. 
Und niemals werd’ ich wieder froh. 


4445 


Sie fingen Lieder auf mid)! Es ift 688 von ben Leuten! 


Ein altes Mährchen endigt fo, 
Wer heift fie’s deuten ? 


% au ft wirft fic) nieder. 
Ein Liebender liegt dir zu Füßen 
Die Sammerknechtfchaft aufzufchließen. 


Margarete wirft fi zu ihm. 
D laß und Inien bie Heil’ gen anzurufen ! 
Sieh! unter diefen Stufen, 
Unter der Schwelle 
Siedet die Hölle ! 
Der Böfe, 
Mit furdtbarem Grimme, 
Macht ein Getöfe ! 


eau ft fant. 
Gretdhen! Gretden! 


Margarete aufmerffam, 
Das war des Freundes Stimme! 


Ste fpringt auf. Die Ketten fallen ab. 


Wo ijt er? Sch bab’ ihn rufen hören. 
Ich bin fret! Mir fol niemand wehren. 
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An feinen Hals will ich fliegen, 

An feinem Bufen liegen! 

Er rief Gretden! Er ftand auf der Schwelle. 
Mitten durch's Heulen und Klappen der Hölle, 
Durch den grimmigen teuflifchen Hohn, 
Erkannt' ich den füßen, den liebenden Ton. 


au ft. 
Ich bins! 
Margarete. 
Du biſt's! D fag’ ed noch einmall 

Ihn faffend. 
Gr iſt's! Er iſt's! Wohin ijt alle Dual? 
Wohin die Angft des Kerkers? der Ketten? 
Du bift’s! Kommt mich zu retten ! 
Sch bin gerettet! — 
Schon ift die Straße wieder da, 
Auf der ich dich zum erftenmale fab, 
Und ber heitere Garten, 
Wo id) und Marthe deiner warten. 


iF 1 u ft fortftrebend. 
Komm mit! Komm mit! 


Margarete. 
D weile! 
Weil’ ich doch fo gern wo du weileſt! 
Liebfofend, 


> au ft. 
Gile! 


Wenn du nicht eileft, 
Werden wir’s theuer büßen miiffen. 


Kauft. Erſter Theil. 


Margarete. 
Wie? du fannft nicht mehr küſſen? 
Mein Freund, fo furz von mir entfernt, 
Und haft ’3 Küſſen verlernt? 
Warum wird mir an deinem Halfe fo bang? 
Wenn fonft von deinen Worten, deinen Bliden 
Ein ganzer Himmel mich tiberdrang, 
Und du mich füßteft als wollteft du mich erftiden. 
Küſſe mid ! 
Sonft küfl’ ich did ! 

Sie umfaßt ihn. 
D weh! deine Lippen find falt, 
Sind ftumm. 
Wo tft dein Lieben 
Geblieben? 
Wer brachte mich drum? 

Ste wenbet fid) von ihm, 


Fauſt. 
Komm! Folge mir! Liebchen, faſſe Muth! 
Ich herze dich mit tauſendfacher Gluth; 
Nur folge mir! Ich bitte dich nur dieß! 
Margarete gu ihm gewendet. 
Und bift du’3 denn? Und bift du’s aud gewiß? 


Fauft. 
Sch bin's! Komm mit! 


Margarete, 


Du madft die Fefjeln los, 


Nimmſt wieder mich in deinen Schoos. 
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Wie kommt es, daß du dich vor mir nicht ſcheuſt? — 
Und weißt du denn, mein Freund, wen du befreiſt? 


Fauſt. 
Komm! komm! Schon weicht die tiefe Nacht. 


Margarete. 


Meine Mutter hab’ ich umgebracht, 

Mein Kind hab’ ich ertränft. 

War 8 nicht dir und mir gefdentt ? 

Dir aud). — Du biſt's! ich glaub’ es faum. 
Gib deine Hand! Es ift fein Traum! 
Deine liebe Hand! — Ach aber fie tft feucht! 
Wiſche fie ab! Wie mich däucht 

Iſt Blut dran. 

Ach Gott! Was haft du gethan! 

Stede den Degen ein; 

Ich bitte bid) drum ! 


au ft. 
Laß das Vergangne vergangen fein, 
Du bringst mid um. 


Margarete 
Nein, du mußt übrig bleiben! 
Ich will dir die Gräber bejchreiben. 
Für die mußt du forgen 
Gleid morgen; 
Der Mutter den beften Blak geben, 
Meinen Bruder jogleich darneben, 
Mich ein wenig bei Seit’, 
Nur nicht gar zu weit! 
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Und das Kleine mir an die rechte Bruft. 
Niemand wird fonft bet mir liegen! — 
Mich an deine Seite zu fehmiegen 

Das war ein füßes, ein holdes Glüd ! 
Aber e3 will mir nicht mehr gelingen ; 

Mir ift’s als müßt’ ich mich zu dir zwingen, 
Als ftießeft bu mich von dir zurück; 


Und dod bift du's und blidft fo gut, fo fromm. 


Fauſt. 
Fühlſt bu daß ich es bin, fo komm! 
Margarete. 


Fauſt. 


Dahinaus? 


In's Freie. 
Margarete. 
Sit das Grab drauß', 
Lauert der Tod, ſo komm! 
Bon hier in's ewige Ruhebett 


Und weiter keinen Schritt — 
Du gehſt nun fort? D Heinrich, könnt' ich mit! 


Fauſt. 


Du fannft! Go wolle nur! Die Thür Steht offen. 


Margarete. 


Ich darf nicht fort; für mich ift nichts zu hoffen. 
Was hilft es fliehn? Sie lauern dod) mir auf. 


G3 ijt fo elend betteln zu müfjen, 

Und nod) dazu mit böſem Gewiſſen! 

Es ift fo elend in ber Frembe fchmeifen, , 
Und fie werden mich doch ergreifen! 
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Fauſt. 
Ich bleibe bei dir. 


Margarete. 


Geſchwind! Geſchwind! 


Rette dein armes Kind. 
Fort! Immer den Weg 
Am Bach hinauf, 

Über den Steg, 

In den Wald hinein, 
Links two die Plante fteht, 
Im Teich. 

Hap es nur gleich ! 

Es will fich heben, 

Es zappelt nod) ! 

Rette! Mette! 


eau ft. 
BVefinne did) dod) ! 
Nur Einen Schritt, fo bift du frei! 


Margarete 


Wären wir nur den Berg vorbei ! 

Da fit meine Mutter auf einem Stein, 

G3 faßt mid) falt bei’m Schopfe I 

Da figt meine Mutter auf einem Stein 

Und wadelt mit dem Kopfe; 

Sie winkt nicht, fie niet nicht, ber Kopf ift ihr ſchwer, 
Sie ſchlief fo lange, fie wacht nicht mehr. 

Sie [chlief, damit wir und freuten, 

Es waren gliidlide Zeiten! 
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eau ft. 
Hilft hier fein Flehen, hilft fein Sagen; 
So wag’ ich's dich hinweg zu tragen. 4575 


Margarete. 
Lap mich! Nein, ich leide feine Getwalt ! 
Faſſe mich nicht fo mbrberifd an! 
Sonſt hab’ ich dir ja alles zu Lieb’ gethan. 


Fauſt. 

Der Tag graut! Liebchen! Liebchen! 
Margarete. 

Tag! Ya e8 wird Tag! der letzte Tag bringt herein; 4580 
Mein Hochzeittag follt’ e3 fein! 
Sag’ niemand bak du fchon bet Gretchen warft. 
Weh meinem Kranje ! 
Es ijt eben gefchehn ! 
Wir werden uns twiederfehn ; 4585 
Aber nicht bet'm Tanze. 
Die Menge drängt fid, man hört fie nicht. 
Der Pak, die Gafjen 
Können fie nicht faffen. 
Die Glode ruft, das Stäbchen bricht, 4590 
Wie fie mich binden und paden ! 
Sum Blutjtuhl bin ich ſchon entrüdt. 
Schon zudt nad) jedem Naden 
Die Schärfe die nach meinem züdt. 
Stumm liegt die Welt wie das Grab! 4595 


we au ft. 
D wär’ ich nie geboren | 
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Mephiſtopheles erſcheint draußen. 


Auf! oder ihr ſeid verloren. 

Unnützes Zagen! Zaudern und Plaudern! 
Meine Pferde ſchaudern, | 
Der Morgen bämmert auf. 


Margarete. 
Was fteigt aus dem Boden herauf? 
Der! der! Schi’ ihn fort! 
Was will der an dem heiligen Ort? 
Er will mid! 
ay au ft. 
Du follit leben! 


Margarete, 
Gericht Gottes! Dir hab’ ich mich übergeben! 


Mephiftopheles zu Fauft. 
Komm! fomm! Ach laffe dich mit ihr im Stid. 


Margarete, 

Dein bin ich, Vater! Nette mich ! 
Shr Engel! Ahr heiligen Schaaren, 
Lagert euch umber, mich zu bewahren ! 
Heinrih! Mir graut’3 vor dir. 

Mephiftopheles. 
Sie ift gerichtet ! 

Stimme von oben. 
Sit gerettet ! 
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Mephiftopheles zu Faufl. 
Her zu mir! 

Verſchwindet mit Fo u ft. 
Stimme von tren, verhallend, 


Heinrich! Heinrich! 
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ABBREVIATIONS. 


Cr. Compare, see. 

C.M. Christlich Meynenden Faust-book (Intr. p. xvii). 
D.M. Deutsche Mythologie (see under Grimm, Appendix I). 
Fgm. Fragment of 1790 (Intr. p. xliv). 

G.-J. Goethe-Jahrbuch. 

Intr. Introduction. 

1 line. 

P- page. 

Par. Paralipomena (see under Streulke, Appendix I). 

U. Urfaust, Göchhausen Faust (Intr. pp. xxxix, xl). 
V.L. Vierteljahrschrift für Litteraturgeschichte. 

Wb. Wörterbuch. 

Werke. Goethe’s Works, Weimar Edition (Intr, p. x, foot-note). 
Werke H. “ “ Hempel “ és “ “ 

== equivalent to. 

> passing into, becoming. 

+ ensuing stage-direction. 


Other common abbreviations, including those of familiar grammatical and 
philological terms, books of the Bible, etc., do not require explanations. Where 
a work is referred to by the author’s name only, consult the bibliographical list in 
Appendix I. 
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gueignung. 


THESE fine stanzas, written, as we now know from Goethe’s diary, 
on the 24th of June, 1797, are in no sense a part of the drama of 
Faust, but simply an ‘occasional’ lyric. The poet, now in middle life, 
has determined to resume work upon Faust. In ‘dedicating’ himself to 
the task he gives expression to the feelings that come to him as he thinks 
of his youth when the work was begun. Cf. Intr.p.lix. The meter, a 
regular eight-line stanza with feminine rimes a, c, and masculine rimes 4, 
combining according to the system abababcc, was a favorite one with 
Goethe in pensive, elegiac moods. 


1. fdjwanfende Geftalten, ‘wavering forms’; Faust, Mephistopheles, 
Gretchen, etc., conceived as air-phantoms, Goethe often alludes to his 
poetic musings under the image of communing with spirits. Cf. his Zasso, 
l. 562. In a letter to Schiller of July 1, 1797, he speaks of the ‘air- 
phantoms of Faust.’ — Wieder, ‘again,’ with allusion to their first ap- 
proach in the poet’s youth. 

2. trüben, ‘dim’; his early vision was not yet clear. 

4. Wahn; not exactly ‘illusion,’ nor ‘delusion,’ but ‘fantastic idea,’ 
viz., the early project of dramatizing the Faust-legend. To the Goethe of 
1797 this project, as he had long ago conceived it, appears quixotic, based 
on illusion, Cf. Intr. p. lix. 

5. mögt ihr walten, ‘you may have your way.’ 

6. Wie ihr.... fteigt. At the noontide of his life the poet has 
reached a clear height, from which the youthful Faust and its mental asso- 
ciations present themselves as a region of ‘foggy mist.’ Cf, the letter to 
Schiller of June 22, 1797, where, as here, Dunft und Nebel is a hendiadys 
for Nebelbunft. From out this dim medium the ‘forms’ rise about him 
and mutely insist upon a renewal of the earlier comradeship. He resolves 
to yield to their importunity. 
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8. umwittert. The verb means ‘to encompass’ in the form of an 
atmospheric influence. The ‘forms’ are surrounded by a magic aura, at 
the touch of which the poet is thrilled with the old youthful agitation. 

10. Schatten ; visions of youthful friends now dead, or otherwise lost 
to view. 

12. erfte Lieb’ und Freundfdjaft. If we attempt to think of any one 
in particular, which is not at all necessary, it should probably be of 
Friederike Brion and the friendships of 1772-1775. There had been ear- 
lier loves and friendships, but these were the ‘first’ of the awakened, lib- 
-erated Goethe, the Goethe of Faust. Still, Schröer sees here an allusion 
to the Frankfurt Gretchen of Werke, XXVI., 266 ff. Cf. Intr. p. lxxxi. — 
The bad rime auf : herauf was probably deliberate. Rimes to auf are 
scarce in German, Vischer, G.-J., IV., 9, calls the apparent negligence un- 
verbefferlich jchön. 

13. Slage, ‘mourner’s plaint.’ 

18. Die Seelen.... fang. The friends from far and near to whom, 
in Frankfurt and later in Weimar, Goethe was wont to read his Faust. 
Cf. Intr. p. xxxviii. 

ar. Leid, The early Faust is conceived as a record of ‘suffering,’ a 
common image with Goethe for his poetic ‘confessions,’ Cf. Thomas’s 
Goethe’s Tasso, Intr. p. xlix ff. On the reading ted cf. Appendix II. — 
unbefaunten Menge; the general public, the ‘ unknown multitude,’ who 
have read the printed Fragment of 1790, and will read the new scenes 
that are to be added. They may praise the art of the poem, but they will 
not feel for the ‘suffering’ that underlies it. 

a2. madt.... bang, ‘makes my heart misgive me.’ To an English 
ear the dat. sounds unnatural, but it is the historically correct construction 
— eS ift mir, thut mir, madt mir bang, just like e8 thut mir wohl. 
Sch bin bang, es macht mein Herz bang, are comparatively modern. 

23. was, ‘they who’; here, like the e8 in l. 24, of persons. This is 
a common use of the neut. sing. pronoun to refer to ‘several persons in a 
general way’ (Hart). Cf. Schiller’s Tell, 1,3: Das fchlendert wie bie 
Schneden, “those fellows dawdle like snails.’ — Qied refers to the early 
Faust, or perhaps to Goethe’s youthful singing generally. With erfrenet 
supply bat, rather than hätte, taking jonft in the sense of ‘ formerly’ rather 
than in that of ‘else,’ 
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26. Geifterreidj ; the ‘spirit-realm’ of departed friends. 

28. lifpelud Ried; of this Dedication. As the poet surrenders him- 
self to the memories of his youth, the rush of feeling overcomes him and 
the hitherto clear notes of his lyre die away in ‘plaintive’ (lijpelnd), ‘ un- 
certain’ tones like those of an Æolian harp. 

29. Sdjaner, ‘feeling of awe.’ — Thräne folgt den Thränen; merri. 
gratia for Thräne folgt der Thräne. So in 1.4658 we find Wunfd um 
Wünſche, for Wunfd) um Wunfd, ‘ wish after wish.’ 


Boripiel auf dem Theater. 


The Prelude is a dialogue in which the function of the playwright is 
considered from three different points of view: that of the Manager, who 
wishes to draw the crowd and make money; that of the Comedian, who 
wishes to provide amusement for the young; and that of the Poet with his 
ideal notions of art for art’s sake. The fiction, which makes no claim to 
naturalness, is this: A company of players have arrived in a German city, 
set up their temporary theater of boards, and announced a play. But, 
though the audience has already gathered, the play has not yet been com- 
posed; even its general character is quite undetermined. So the Manager 
and the ‘ Merry-Andrew,’ the actor who takes the part of the funny man, 
advise the Poet how to go to work. At the end of the conference we must 
imagine the Poet to improvise the play of Faust. Of course the Poet is 
Goethe, but — so is the Manager and the Comedian. As director of the 
Weimar theater Goethe was quite familiar with the manager’s point of 
view, while in his youth he had written several farces and satirical plays 
the chief aim of which was amusement ‘for the present.’ The Prelude is 
not meant to imply that Faust embodies only the austere views of the 
Poet, that he follows his own bent and pays no attention to the advice of 
the other two; the humorous point of the whole is that all three get their 
demands complied with. Faust is as full of action, as motley, as spectacu- 
lar, as free-and-easy in its technique, as the Manager could wish; it con- 
tains enough humor and hocus-pocus to satisfy the Comedian, while it is 
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after all a work of art, made not for the crowd or for the moment, but for 
the best and for the ages. It has been thought that the Prelude was sug- 
gested by the Hindu drama Cakunéa/a, a translation of which by Forster 
appeared in 1791 and greatly interested Goethe. The Cakunta/a has a 
prelude in which the Director converses with an actress about the play 
that is to be given. 

The meter of the Prelude is irregular (vers irréguliers, cf. Bartsch in 
G.-J., I., 131). It consists of rimed iambic lines of four or five feet, with 
occasional alexandrines. The rimes are either crossed or consecutive, and 
masculine rimes alternate with feminine. Consecutive pairs of the same 
gender do not occur. Alexandrines are lines 55, 104, 117, 119, 126, 129, 
140, 148, 165, 180, 181 and 225. No special significance attaches to their 
use; that is, they are not employed deliberately for any specific effect. 

The Prelude was probably written in 1798. | 


35. in bentfhen Landen. The words seem to imply that the 
players, who are Germans (cf. unfern in 1. 231), have lately returned 
from a tour in some foreign land. Perhaps, however, there is no 
such implication, but only an allusion to well-known German condi- 
tions. , 

39. Bfoften; the ‘posts’ supporting the stage. — Aufgeſchlagen, 
‘thrown up’; implying hasty or temporary construction. 

41. Augenbrauuen, The original and now usual form is Augen» 
brauen, which Goethe also uses. 

43. verfibnt, ‘ conciliates.’ 

48. mit Bedeutung, ‘while having some significance,’ ‘while not 
trivial.’ 

51. Wehen, ‘throes.’ The spasmodic surgings of the crowd are lik- 
ened to birth-pains. So at least Sanders Wb., sud voce Wek. 

52. enge Guadenpforte; in allusion to the ‘strait (i. e. narrow) 
gate,’ orev?) riAn, of Matt. vil, 13. 

53. vor Bieren, ‘before four o’clock” The declined plu. Biere oc- 
curs only in certain set phrases, e. g., mit Gieren, ‘with four horses’; auf 
allen Bieren, ‘on all fours’; um Biere, ‘at four o’clock.’ The plays at 
Weimar usually began at six or half-past-five p. m. 

55. The simile was suggested, no doubt, by what had lately been going 
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on in Paris. See Carlyle’s French Revolution, bk.6, chapter “In Queue.” 

59-74. The Poet speaks at first in the stanza of the Zueignung. 

With the sentiment expressed cf. Goethe’s 7asso, 1. 454: 
Die Dienge madt ben Künftler irr’ und fdeu. 

Go. und... . entflieht, ‘our wit forsakes us.’ 

62. Strudel, ‘vortex’ of vulgarity. 

63. ftillen Himmelsenge, ‘quiet, celestial nook’ of personal affection 
and sympathy. The thought is that the best incentive to good work is the 
desire to please the friends whom one loves. Cf. Thomas’s Goethe’s 7 asso, 
ll. 447-8, and the editor’s note. 

64. We nur, ‘where alone,’ the mur being metri gratia for allein. 
The phrase wo nur commonly means ‘wherever.’ Of course nur can not 
be taken with Dichter. , 

66. Gitterhand. Im compounds, Gitters is often used without poly- 
theistic tinge in the sense of divine. — Erpflegen is a rare verb quoted in 
Grimm WD. for this passage only and defined curare. The ers gives the 
force ‘to nurse effectively,’ ‘nurse into health and vigor.’ 

68. ſchüchtern vorgelallt, ‘timidly stammered out.’ The poetic artist 
is thought of as ‘timid’ about entrusting the child of his love to the wild 
waves of contemporary opinion; his work is ‘stammered forth’ because 
he feels that it is an imperfect utterance of his thought. 

69. Mifrathen .... gelungen, ‘miscarrying now, and now perhaps 
succeeding,’ according as the poet is more or less lucky in his attempt at 
utterance. On the force of the participles see Brandt, § 295. 

70. des .... Gewalt. By the ‘power of the wild moment’ is meant 
the distracting interests of the time. These ‘engulf’ the poem, i. e., cause 
it to be overlooked or ignored for a season. 

71-2. The thought is that a poet’s work may be before the world for 
years before it is recognized for what it really is. No reference to the long 
incubation of the subject in the poet’s mind. 

79. Gegenwart, ‘ present,’ i.e., the now and the here, the Septwelt, as 
contrasted with Nachwelt. Taylor’s ‘presence’ is wrong. — Braben Runa: 
ben, ‘fine young fellow.’ 

80. ift immer... . tas, ‘counts anyway for something also.’ Smmer 
is here a strengthening particle used to enforce an assertion in view of 
opposition. Cf. Goethe’s immer ein ſchon Stüd Arbeit, ‘undeniably a 
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handsome piece of work’; immer ein hübfcher Burfdje, ‘a pretty fellow 
certainly.’ Schon was, means ‘at least something,’ i. e. something, 
with emphasis. 

81-4. Directed against the words of the Poet in Il. s9 ff. The thought 
is that a poet who knows how to please will not feel bitter toward ‘the 
people.’ On the contrary, he will prefer a large public that he may be 
more sure of producing a great effect. 

83-4. Er wänfdit.... erfchättern ; less briefly expressed: Er wiinfdt 
fih einen großen viel mehr als einen Heinen Kreis, um feinen Kreis ge 
wiffer zu erfdjitttern, The argument is not that among many there will 
be more to feel the poet’s power, but rather that the small circle of inti- 
mate friends who know the poet in his daily walk are less likely to be 
thrilled through and through by his work. 

85. brav, ‘accommodating.’ — Mufterhaft, ‘exemplary’ (from the 
speaker’s point of view). 

go. Dian Tommt zu fdjann. Ci. the quotation from Lessing, Intr. 
p. xx. 

93. Sabt.... gewonnen, ‘you have forthwith won in the world-at- 
large,’ i. e., you are the idol of a great public. So Goethe speaks of per- 
sons jerftreut in der Breite ber Welt. Cf. Grimm Wh. sud voce Breite. 
Taylor’s *by sheer diffuseness’ is wrong; that would require durch bie 
Breite. 

99. gleich in Stüren, ‘right in pieces,’ i.e. straightaway, without 
bothering about the harmony of the ‘ piece.’ 

100. Ragout, ‘stew.’ 

102. ein Ganzes, ‘an artistic whole.’ 

103. zerpflüden, ‘pick to pieces’; not however in the sense of ‘ find 
fault with.’ Each spectator will pick out, without regard to the poetic 
harmony of the whole, the separate parts that suit him best. 

104. fei. The subjunctive of indirect question, not now usual after a 
present tense, is common in Goethe. Cf. ll. 272, 1543, 2321, 3532. 

106. Der.... Pfufdheret, “the botchwork of those nice fellows.’ 
Die fauberen Herren (jauber of course sarcastic) are the popular play- 
wrights who make sensational spectacular dramas of the kind just com- 
mended by the Manager. Perhaps Goethe may have thought of Kotzebue. 

107. Maxime, ‘sovereign rule’ (Lat. maxima regula). 

112. feht.... hin; i. e., at the assembled audience. 
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114. Wbertifdten Mable, ‘overloaded table.’ Tiſch comes from Lat. 
discus and meant at first ‘ dish,’ whence tifdjen (but usually auftifden), ‘to 
serve, or set out dishes’ for a meal, and itbertijdjen, ‘to supply dishes in 
excess.’ An übertifchtes Mahl is thus ‘a feast over-supplied with dishes.’ 

115-6. The play-goer who has just been reading the papers is pre-occu- 
pied with the news of the day. 

11g. zum Vefter geben, ‘contribute.’ On this line the commentators 
quote Ovid’s Ars Amastoria, I., 99: 

Spectatum veniunt, veniunt spectentur ut ipsae, 
which may well have been in Goethe’s mind in view of his early fondness 
for Ovid. 

120. fpielen.... mit, ‘join in the play without wages.’ Fine toilets 
in the audience, as well as the acting upon the stage, draw the crowd and 
swell the profits. 

122. Was madt.... froh? ‘Why does a full house make you 
glad?’ That is, do you proudly imagine that the crowd is here out of 
regard for high art? 

131. verwirren, °bewilder.’ 

132. At the end of this line the Poet makes a sign of impatience. 

136. Dtenfdjenredjt. The poet’s ‘natural right,’ as appears from what 
follows, is his right to follow his artistic instinct for harmony. 

139. jedes Clement, “every element’; not of society, but of nature, 
asin1.1278. The poet is a magician. 

140-9. The ideal poet is here conceived as one who takes up into his 
own being the unharmonious facts of nature (juritdjdlingen, ‘absorb,’ 
as in l. 8665), and gives them forth again in harmonious form. The whole 
passage will appear clearer from a comparison of 7asso, ll. 160 ff. 

Sein Obr vernimmt den Einklang ber Natur; 
Was die Gefhichte reicht, bas Leben gibt, 
Sein Bufen nimmt e8 glei und willig auf: 
Das weit Zerftreute fammelt fein Gemiith 
Und fein Gefühl belebt dad Unbelebte. 

The doings of nature are ‘monotonous’; she winds her endless thread 
upon the spindle, indifferent to the steady, unvarying hum. Or, her work 
is ‘discordant’; the totality of her creations make a universal ugly jangle. 
It is the Poet who measures off (theilt ab) this monotonous round, gives 
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life to that which without him were lifeless (belebend; cf. the belebt das 
Unbelebte of 7 asso), and imparts to the whole a rhythmic movement. 

146. die fließend immer gleiche Reihe — die immer gleich fließende 
Reihe. | 

148. Wer ruft... . Weihe, ‘who summons the isolated fact to the 
general solemnization?’ Nature becomes through the poet a grand, sol- 
emn symphony, in which each single, separate fact is duly related to the 
whole and so made a note in the universal harmony. 

150. Wer läft.... wüthen? ‘Who causes the tempest to rage to 
(the accompaniment of human) passions?’ The poet leads us to see our 
own moods in the aspects of nature — passion in the storm and pensive 
calm in the sunset. 

154. Blätter; the laurel wreath. 

156. Wer fidjert .... Götter? ‘Who assures Olympus and shows gods 
assembled?’ The climax culminates here in the thought that we owe 
heaven itself to the poet. Goethe uses the terms of Greek polytheism, but 
his thought is of wider application. Not only has the poet a noble office 
in dealing with the highest interests of this world, being the interpreter of 
nature (ll. 146-51), the singer of love (ll. 152-3), and the herald of all 
meritorious achievement (ll. 154-5 5), but as seer, vales, he gives us a vision 
of divine things beyond. — Gichert den Olymp is to be taken in the sense 
of ‘gives the assurance of heaven.’ By the ‘uniting’ of the gods is not 
meant the reconciling of their discords, but more simply the poetic revela- 
tion of them as a divine assemblage, or Götterverein — such a revelation 
as Homer gives us, 

158-83. The speaker will have the Poet take the evolution of an ordi- 
nary love-affair as a model in the conduct of his ‘ poetical business.’ The 
love-affair begins accidentally, proceeds of itself, with little need of plan- 
ning or artistic motivation, and consists of a rapid succession of interesting 
situations that appeal to the general sympathy — particularly of the young. 

163. wird eS angefochten, ‘it is touched by adversity.’ 

167. Greift.... hinein; lit. ‘thrust in your hand.’ Changing the 
figure, one might say: Just plunge into the full current of human life. 

168-69. The thought is: Every one lives ‘the life of man,’ but few 
have thought about it so as to know it objectively as it is. Hence, when 
real life is presented on the stage, it seems at once familiar and novel, and 
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so is always interesting. — Intereſſant here with secondary accent on the 
antepenultima. Fr. éntéressant. 

170. wenig; apparently = ein wenig, rather than nur wenig. 

180. Noch, ‘as yet’; i. e., they are not too old. 

181. Schwung, ‘soaring flight’ of feeling or imagination. — Schein, 
‘illusion.’ 

182. Wer fertig ift, ‘one who has done with growing’; in antithesis 
to the following ein Werbenber. 

184-97. In these lines the Poet is very evidently the middle-aged 
Goethe recalling his own youth. 

188. Cf. dem trüben Blid in. 2. 

193. Den Drang.... Trug, ‘the bent for truth and the fondness 
for illusion.’ The contradiction is only apparent. ‘Truth’ is here used in 
the sense of ‘fidelity to nature,’ while ‘illusion’ refers especially to the 
counterfeit presentments of ‘the boards that signify the world.’ 

206-13. The logic of the passage is this: Though youth may be 
necessary for the soldier, the lover, the athlete, the reveller (ll. 198-205), 
still (doch) it is not so for the poet as such. Even in riper years, when his 
harp has become an old story, he can yet by dint of resolution strike the 
familiar strings with spirit and sweetness. The flood of song may no longer 
well up spontaneously as in his youth (cf. ll. 186-7), but he can still set 
himself a poetic goal and move toward it, though slowly, perhaps, and with 
much digression, Nor will the world think less of him for his slow, mean- 
dering pace, or ascribe it to the weakness of age; since what people call 
the childishness of age is only a survival of real childhood. — The speaker 
here ignores the fiction that the audience is waiting. There is really no 
time for ‘sauntering.’ The lines may be taken as a quiet pro domo of 
Goethe in defence of his own leisurely gait in the composition of Faust. 

209. mit holdem Yrren, ‘ with winsome deviation.’ 

218. Stimmung, ‘mood,’ There has really been no talk of ‘mood’ 
in the Prelude, but one acquainted with Goethe will understand the ques- 
tion here asked. He knew very well what it was to make resolution do 
duty for the favor of the Muses. What the Manager says in ll. 218-30 is 
not mere Philistinism, and not altogether satire upon those who ‘expect a 
poet to furnish verses to order’ (Hart). There is, of course, a touch of 
humorous drutalite in the idea of ‘commanding one’s poetry’ as if it were 
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a body of soldiers; but underneath the humor there is a true and serious 
side to what the Manager says. For, after all, a great poem is a matter of 
high resolve and long-continued, strenuous toil; and the poet has no 
better right than any other brain-worker to be the bond-slave of his mood. 

224. braut unvergiiglidy dran, ‘go at the brew without delay.’ 

228. beim Schopfe fafjen, ‘seize by the forelock.’ Cf. our ‘take 
time by the forelock,’ for ‘go at a thing at once.’ 

229-30. The mere fact that one has begun is a strong incentive to 
continue, 

231-2. The thought is: There are with us Germans no rigid dramatic 
standards to prevent one from experimenting ad /ibitum. 

234. Profpecte, ‘scenery.’ 

235. das groß’ und Heine HimmelSlidjt ; the sun and moon. 

238. An Thier und Bögeln; for an Thieren und Bögeln. The omis- 
sion of the ending in the first of two words having the same ending and 
connected by und is a frequent license with Goethe. 

242. Bom Himmel .... Hille. This phrase merely explains what 
the Manager means by ‘traversing the whole circle of creation’ He has 
a choice collection of stage properties for the representation of scenes 
earthly, celestial and infernal, and he wants to have them used for a grand 
spectacular variety-show. He does not mean to prescribe that the action 
shall begin ir heaven and end in hell, but only that heaven and hell as 
well as earth shall be included in the spectacle. He has in mind the scope 
rather than the termini of the action. — Many years after the Prelude was 
written, namely, May 6, 1827, Goethe said to Eckermann: “People come 
and ask what idea I have embodied in my Faust. As if I knew myself 
and could express it! ‘From heaven through the world to hell,’ — that 
might answer if need were, only that is not an idea, but rather the course 
of the action.” But here, too, the phrase @ang der Handlung can refer 
only to the scope, not to the goal, of the action; for the First Part, whick 
alone existed in 1827, does not end in hell, nor does the Second Part as 
afterwards completed. Nor was there ever any thought of having it so 
end. Hell is however represented toward the end of the Second Part, and 
since the whole begins and ends in heaven, we see that the Manager’s pre- 
scription is exactly complied with. — Loeper is hardly right in thinking 
that there is here an allusion to the old mystery-stage with its (fictitious) 
three stories representing heaven, earth and hell. 
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Prolog im Himmel. 


This portion of the drama was also written, probably, in the year 1798. 
For a brief discussion of the Prologue in its relation to the general plan 
of Faust, see Intr.p. Ixviii. Some of the extant puppet-plays begin with a 
prologue in hell, and if this was the case with the one, or ones, which 
Goethe saw in his youth, he may have got from that source the hint for a 
scene defining the relation of Faust’s career to the supernatural world, 
though is plan clearly called for a prologue in heaven rather than in hell. 
There is, however, no positive evidence that the idea of the Prologue ante- 
dates the year 1797. On resuming Faust at that time, Goethe saw the 
need of foreshadowing the general character of his work in its ethical and 
theological aspect. The subject was a familiar one connected in the mind 
of the public with certain definite traditionary associations, but he pro- 
posed, while following the tradition in many details, to depart from it radi- 
cally in the conception of Faust’s character and final destiny. He had not 
indicated this purpose in the Fragment of 1790, nor would it appear at all 
clearly from the action of the First Part. Hence the need of a prologue 
which should serve to put the reader or spectator on the right track at the 
Outset. 

The chief interest of the Prologue, apart from the matchless poetry of 
the opening chants, centers in the mild Pelagian theology that is put into 
the mouth of the Lord. Cf. Intr. p. xxxvi. Faust is not looked on as at 
variance with his Maker; he is no doomed sinner needing to be saved by 
a miracle of grace, but a being who is passing through a natural course of 
development, like a young tree for whose flowers and fruit the gardener is 
willing to wait. In other words, he is a ‘servant of the Lord’; and if his 
service is now somewhat ‘ confused,’ he is going to see more clearly soon. 
This, taken in connection with what we subsequently learn of Faust’s 
character, with the compact in Il. 1692-1706, and with the saying of the 
angels in ll, 11936-7: 

„Wer immer ftrebend fid bemüht, 
Den können wir erlöſen,“ 


can only mean that all ‘striving,’ i. e., all idealism that looks beyond the 
egoistic pleasure of the moment, is at bottom ‘service of the Lord’; ser 
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vice which may be more or less ‘clear’ and so may occasion less or more 
of error, but will not fail of divine approval at the last. To accord with 
this conception, the devil must be an enemy of idealism. Mephistopheles 
is accordingly introduced in the Prologue as cne of the spirits of negation, 
a humorous ‘wag’ whose divinely appointed office it is to spur men to 
activity for their own good, and thus unwittingly work out the Lord’s pur- 
poses. His incentive is not greed for the souls of dead men, but the 
' pleasure of leading men ‘in his way’ while they are alive. Hence he pro- 
fesses not to care for Faust’s soul after death, though later, as legendary 
devil, he does manifest an interest in it. 

The dramatic setting of the scene was suggested by the book of Job, in 
which we read (i. 6), that ‘there was a day when the sons of God came ta 
present themselves before the Lord, and Satan came also among them.’ 
In the Hebrew poem the Lord calls attention to his ‘servant Job, an up- 
right man,’ but Satan thinks that Job’s uprightness is due to his prosperity. 
To test the matter, Satan is given permission to try to turn Job from the 
service of the Lord by means of affliction. Mephistopheles is to try the 
same experiment upon Faust by means of pleasure. In both poems the 
devil fails and the word of the Lord is verified. Cf. the address of J. 
Landsberger, Das Buch Hiob und Goethe's Faust, Darmstadt, 1882. 

242+. Die himmlifdjen Heerſchaaren. The Eng. ‘heavenly host’ of 
Luke ii. 13, cf. Acts vii. 42, translates the Gr. orparia ‘army.’ — Mephi- 
ſtopheles. The origin of the name is still a moot question. Most plau- 
sible, perhaps, is Seydel’s derivation (G.-J., V., 353) from Hebrew mefis- 
tofel, ‘destroyer-liar,’ or, perhaps, ‘forger of lies’ (G.-J., VII., 310). 
That the word was originally a Greek compound py-gavero-pirys ‘no 
friend of Faust,’ or un-gwro-garys ‘no friend of light,’ is not probable: 
one who knew enough to write such Greek would know too much to 
write it. Little is to be said, too, for the derivation proposed by A. Ru- 
dolf (G.-J., I, 385), namely, Hephaistophiles, ‘ Hephaestus’ friend,’ 
‘devil’s friend,’ as antithesis to Theophilus, ‘God’s friend.’ For yet 
other guesses see G.-J., IIL, 340, and IV., 432; also an article by 
- Roscher in the Abhandlungen der sächsischen Gesellschaft der Wissen- 
schaften, XX., 1-133. A recent speculation makes the name a cor- 
ruption of Megist-Ophiel, as applied to Hermes Trismegistus; see 
Trans. Amer. Phil. Ass, XXXV., 148 ff. Goethe discusses the word 
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in a letter to Zelter of Nov. 20, 1829, giving it a ‘fantastic origin con- 
temporary with that of the Faust-legend.’ In this letter he encloses 
an extract from Faust’s Hollenzwang of 1612,in which are found some 
scores of spirit-names like Osphadiel, Dirachiel, Kirotiel, Mephisto- 
phiel. - Unless these names are also capable of being explained as com- 
- pounds, it would seem possible that Goethe is exactly right in ascrib- 
ing to the word a ‘fantastic origin.’ As to the form of the name, the 
earlier Faust-books and Pfitzer have Mephostophiles, though Marlowe 
changed it to Mephostophilis, with a vocative Mephosto, and Shake- 
speare made it Mephistophilus. The form Mephistopheles was used in 
the Christlich Meynenden Faust-book and became then the usual one 
with writers of the eighteenth century. — Die drei Erzengel. Raphael 
is not mentioned in the Bible, but appears in the apocrypha (Tobit xii. 
15) as ‘one of the seven holy angels which go in and out before the 
glory of the Holy One.’ Gabriel is mentioned in Daniel and also in. 
Luke i. 19 (‘I am Gabriel that stand in the presence of God’). Michael 
is mentioned in Daniel, Jude and Revelations, and he only is called an 
‘archangel’ in the Bible (Jude 9). In the book of Enoch we hear of 
‘four great archangels,’ viz., Gabriel, Michael, Uriel, and Suriel or Ra- 
phael. Die drei treten vor need not be taken as implying that there are 
just three archangels in heaven, but only that #4e three most illustrious 
ones, the three who are to take part in the scene, present themselves be- 
fore the Lord. 

243. tönt, ‘makes music.’ Cf. Job xxxviii. 7,‘ The morning stars 
sang together,’ and Isaiah xliv. 23, ‘Sing, O ye heavens.’ The Pfitzer 
Faust-book, which Goethe is known to have used, says (p. 185) that the 
planets ‘roar’ (toben) so violently that the sound is like that of thunder. 
Cf. also the quotation from Goethe’s Satyros, n. to ll. 447-53. 

244. Bruderiphären; presumably the planets, rather than the fixed 
stars. The syntax is as if we had the compound Bruderfphären-Wett- 
gelang. 

246. Donnergang, ‘thunder-march.’ The course of the sun through 
space is conceived as swift, majestic, and attended by a roar like that of 
thunder. Klopstock describes God as moving, 

Wenn er dem Ziele fi) naht, mit bem Donnergang der Entideidung. 


248. Wenn feiner.... mag, ‘though no one can fathom it.’ By 
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‘fathoming the sun,’ is meant the comprehension of it as a phenomenon; 
mag in its original meaning of ‘can.’ 

255. $lüffen; not the waves nor the tides, but seething ‘ floods’ into 
which the waves break and recoil as they are driven up against the rocks. 

261-2. bilden... . Wirfung, ‘form in their fury a chain of deepest 
effect.’ The seaward and landward winds produce far-reaching conse- 
quences. Fichte shows in one of his lectures that if a grain of sand on 
the beach were to lie a few inches from where it does lie, the whole an- 
tecedent history of the world must have been different. So Emerson 
calls all Nature ‘a subtle chain of countless rings.’ 

263-4. flammt.... bor. Aside from the exigencies of meter there 
is a subtle, untranslatable difference between e8 flammt bem Pfade vor and 
e8 flammt vor dem Pfade. The compound gives a finer poetical effect. 

265. Dod. The logic is this: Grand as are the phenomena of storm, 
thunder and lightning on earth, still it is the gentle movement of the day 
that most excites the reverence of the angels. Boten = dyyedos, ‘ angels.’ 

268. Da, ‘since.’ Some good commentators, e.g., Schröer, Wit- 
kowski, think it concessive, like the corresponding wenn (= wenn auch) in 
l. 248. Strehlke Wh. gives it the meaning ba wo, E. Schmidt that of da 
doch, während. But the common meaning of da gives a good sense, 
namely, that sizce the Lord’s nature is unfathomable, the contemplation 
of his works affords the angels an ever fresh source of strength. What 
one understands perfectly becomes in time an old story. 

271. nabft. Mephisto’s buffoon humor expresses itself in the con- 
ceit that the Lord is a genial householder who appears now and then in 
the servants’ quarters to inquire how things are going. Or, perhaps the 
Lord is to be thought of as a benevolent monarch holding a sort of 
medieval Heerjcbau. In that case Gefinde would mean his ‘retainers.’ In 
fact, the Lord does not ‘approach,’ but only permits an approach. For 
in view of the words der Himmel fchließt,'l. 349+, we must think of the 
Lord as occupying a ‘ most holy place’ which is veiled from the celestial 
host, the veil being however drawn aside to admit the favored ones into 
the divine presence. 

275. hohe Worte madden, ‘make fine phrases,’ like the archangels. 

277. Mein Pathos, ‘pathos from me;’ ‘pathos’ in the sense of se- 
rious feeling earnestly expressed. 
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280. ſich, ‘themselves,’ not “one another.’ 

282. Wunderlich, ‘singular. Notice that I. 282 parodies Il. 250 and 
270. — Als wie is a frequent pleonasm with Goethe. Cf. ll. 359, 2129, 
2214, 2294. 

285. Vernunft, ‘reason.’ When used in its philosophical sense, as 
here, or expressly contrasted with Berftand, ‘understanding,’ ‘sense,’ Ber- 
nunft means the faculty by which we apprehend the ‘connection of truths’ 
(Wolff, as quoted by Sanders Wb.). In other words, it is the faculty with 
which we grasp general and abstract ideas. Thus Bernunft is, or was held 
by German philosophers to be, the attribute that distinguishes man from 
the lower animals, these having at best only ®erftand. (But when Bere 
nunft is used popularly, or without thought of Berftand, it may be ascribed 
to brutes. Cf. Schiller’s 7eZ, I, ı: Das Thier hat aud) Bernunft.) — In 
nennt’S, the e8 — das ſcheinbar himmlische Licht. 

286. ‘Nur merely strengthens allein, giving the sense of “to no other 
end than.’ But the collocation is very unusual. — The devil’s theory is 
this: Man’s ‘reason’ does nothing for him but give him an absurd conceit 
of himself, which leads him to plume himself on his superiority to the 
brutes that perish. When, therefore, he does act like the brutes, his con- 
duct is worse than theirs, because they make no fine pretensions. They 
never talk of truth, beauty, righteousness, immortality, etc. 

287. mit Berlaub.... Gnaden, ‘with your Grace’s permission.’ Ew. 
is for Euer, historically a gen. plu. Euer Gnaden is a stereotyped form 
constant for all cases. 

288. Gicaden, ‘grasshoppers,’ not ‘cicadae.’ On the point of the 
comparison, see Intr. p. Ixxvi. 

290. gleidj, ‘straightway.’ The attempt to fly fails forthwith. 

292. The meaning is: Not only can man not fly very high or very 
long, but when he sinks back to earth, he is not even content with the 
cleaner media of an animal existence. 

298. felbjt; to be taken with id, not with bie armen. 

300. euch. Ordinarily the change from du to Shr is in the direction 
of greater respectfulness; here, since the Lord is addressed, it has the ex- 
actly opposite effect. 


302. Die Gährung, ‘the ferment’ of his soul, 
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308. werworren, ‘confusedly’; like one wandering in the dark or in 
‘misty fog.’ 

310. grünt, ‘shows signs of life.’ 

314. meine Straße; acc. of the way. Mephisto’s ‘way’ is that of 
egoistic pleasure. 

315-6. The implication clearly is, that when Faust’s life on earth is . 
over, Mephistopheles is to have no further right to trouble him. 

318. Da, ‘there,’ i. e., so far as that restriction is concerned. 

319. ab’ id).... befangen, ‘I have never cared to concern myself.’ 
For the use of befangen as = befaffen, Grimm Wb. quotes only this 
case from Goethe, but several from Richter. As to Mephisto’s pro- 
fessed indifference to dead men, cf. Intr. p. lxxi-ii. 

320. lieb' id) mir. Lieben with reflexive dat. is much used by Goethe. 
It means ‘to like,’ ‘to have a fancy for.’ 

325. erfaflen, ‘get hold of.’ 

327. Another intimation that Mephistopheles is to be baffled. He 
is to ‘stand abashed’ and ‘ confess.’ 

328-9. Ein guter.... bewußt, ‘a good man in his vague striving 
is quite conscious of the right way.’ An important, difficult, and famous 
passage. Obviously ein guter Menjd) can not mean ‘a good man’ in the 
ordinary sense. Of course a good man is ‘ conscious of the right way’ and 
tries to follow it; that is the very nature of ‘goodness.’ Goethe uses 
guter in about the sense of tiidjtiger or hochſtrebender, meaning one who 
is ‘good’ — for something; one who has ideals and tries to realize them; 
or, in different words, one who possesses that ‘good will’ which Goethe 
calls the ‘foundation in matters of right conduct.’ (Das Hauptfunda- 
ment des Sittlichen ift der gute Wille; Werke, H., XIX., 77.) For an 
exactly similar use of the phrase cf. Werke, H., VIII., 198: 

Denn was ein guter Menfd erreiden fann 

ft nicht im engen Raum bes Lebens zu erreichen, 
where it is applied to an artist and can, therefore, have nothing to do with 
conventional ‘ goodness.’ — The phrase in feinem bunflen Drange is not 
easily translatable. Grimm Wb., defines Drang for this passage as Wns 
reigung, innerer Trieb, impetus, impulsus. Dunklen means ‘not fully 
understood,’ hence ‘vague’— The point involved is, at bottom, the old 
issue between the Augustinian and the Pelagian theology: the question 
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whether a man, if he follows his natural bent, will surely and finally go 
wrong or not; ‘whether he is of himself a helpless wanderer in the dark, 
requiring to be ꝓut upon the right way by a miracle of divine intervention, 
or whether he has that in him which will enable him to rd the right way 
and follow it. Goethe takes the Pelagian view, but only on the supposition 
that the man is ein guter Menſch from the first. For Faust is by no means 
a representative of humanity, as he is sometimes called, but only of that: | 
portion of it who strive, whose will is good. — It may be noted, finally, 
that no formal confession of discomfiture, like that here foreshadowed, ever 
comes from Mephistopheles. He is, however, discomfited, for Faust’s 
idealism proves invincible. 

334-5. The allusion is to Genesis iii. 14, where God says to the ser- 
pent, ‘dust shalt thou eat all the days of thy life.’ By ‘eating dust with 
delight’ the devil means being satisfied with egoistic pleasure. 

336. Du darfit.... erfcheinen, ‘there too thou mayest act thy part 
quite unhindered’; aud) da, in boasting over the Lord as well as in trying 
to lead Faust astray; mfr with frei in the sense of ‘not otherwise than,’ 
‘quite’ Observe that erjdjeinen does not mean ‘to appear’ = videri, 
which would call for ſcheinen, but ‘to show one’s self,’ “play one’s part.’ 

339. Schall, ‘wag.’ Mephistopheles is given this name as a being 
who acts in a spirit of cynical humor, — for the fun of the thing, so to 
speak. The Lord’s work is to him a field for practical joking. Those 
other unnamed spirits which are more troublesome to the Lord would 
doubtless be such as carry on the work of negation, opposition and de- 
struction in a spirit of bitter, malignant earnest. That Mephistopheles is 
here a spirit, but later (1. 1338) the spirit of negation, or (l. 2181) che 
devil, need occasion no surprise. Zhe devil is a theological abstraction. 
What history gives us first is many devils of different national characters 
and different names, which names and characters were then blended in the 
conception of /e devil. Cf. Intr. p. lxxv. Thus Goethe treats his Mephis- 
topheles at pleasure either as one in a kindred hierarchy of devils, making 
e. g. the tempter of Genesis his ‘cousin’ (1. 335), or as a personification of 
a part of the negative principle of darkness that is at war with light 
(1. 1335), or again as Me spirit of negation, Me devil. The witch calls him 
Junker Satan (1, 2504). On the Brocken he calls himself Junker Voland 
{l. 4023), while the devil on the throne is Herr Urian (1.3959). In 
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the puppet-plays Me devil is sometimes called Pluto. In the original 
legend Mephistopheles is an envoy of Lucifer. 

340-3. The doctrine is that men thrive by opposition. Cynical criti- 
cism and obstruction bring out our best qualities and incite us to work for 
the realization of our ideals. 

341. Gr licht fi. Cf. 1. 320, note. 

343. Der reigt.... ſchaffen, ‘who stimulates, exerts influence and 
must, as devil (i.e., by virtue of his devilish nature), be doing.’ But some 
take the last clause to mean ‘must, though devil, produce’; i. e., though 
his work is destruction, by stimulating man to productive activity, he be- 
comes in spite of himself a producer. 

344 Götterſöhne, ‘sons of God,’ as in Genesis vi. 2, and Job i. 6, 
The reference is of course to the archangels. (Cf. 1. 66, note. 

345-9. This passage defies translation and resists close logical anal- 
ysis, but the general import is this: Mephistopheles is to go to earth to 
carry on his opposition to the Lord’s purposes, but the angels are to 
remain at the center of creative power, beholdihg with joy and love the 
beautiful creation that is ever realizing itself about them, and seeing in 
every transient phenomenon a manifestation of the eternal thought of God. 
Das Werdende, ‘the evolving world,’ is creation considered not as a fact, 
but as a living process, the ever progressing realization of the divine plan. 
Was in ſchwankender Erjcheinung fdjwebt, ‘what floats in unsteady phe- 
nomenal manifestation,’ e. g., suns, planets, storms, man’s earthly life — 
all things that come and go as parts of the phenomenal world. Befeftiget 
mit dauernden Gedanfeu, ‘fix, i. e, hold steadfast, with enduring 
thoughts.’ But Strehlke Wb. gives befeftigen as = ftirfen, fihern. AU 
that ‘appears’ is a manifestation of the Eternal Thought. The angels are 
invited to participate in this thought, or, in Spinozan phrase, to view the 
world sub specie aternitatis. 

349+. Der Himmel, the ‘most holy place.’ Cf. 1. 270, note. 

350. Den Alten, ‘the old man,’ ‘the governor.’ 
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Nacht. 


This scene, up to Wagner’s exit, belongs to the oldest stratum of Faust. 
On its subjective side it is rooted in Goethe’s youthful disgust with aca- 
demic learning and in the fantastic feeling for ‘nature’ to which he had 
been led by his study of the alchemists and mystics, and by the influence 
of Herder. See Intr. pp. xxili-xxxv. In beginning with a soliloquy of 
Faust, Goethe follows the puppet-plays (but see above, the general note 
upon the Prologue), which in turn follow Marlowe. In the puppet-plays, 
Faust’s success in conjuring is always dependent on a certain book which 
is brought him by two or more students. In Goethe, Faust has the book 
of Nostradamus from the first, and nothing is said of its provenience. This 
book is conceived as possessing occult properties such that the mere con- 
templation of its symbols produces wonderful effects upon the beholder’s 
mental state, while the appropriate ‘utterance’ of one of the symbols 
causes the corresponding spirit to appear in visible form. 

In the year 1885 Wilhelm Scherer published an article (G.-J., vi., 231) 
in which he drew attention to and tried to account for certain seeming 
incongruities in ll. 354-521. As the result of a close analysis of the log- 
ical connection and the ‘inner form’ of the passage Scherer was led 
to conjecture that Goethe wrote ll. 354-85 having in mind a Faust who 
has decided to resort to magic and has actually tried to evoke a spirit, 
but has failed for lack of the right book ; and that it was the poet's inten- 
tion to write a scene which should put Faust in possession of the book 
(as in the puppet-plays) the opening of which was to be followed by 
the magic effects of 1]. 430-67. After this was to come a renewed and 
successful attempt to evoke the Earth-Spirit, with the dialogue as in 
ll. 468-521. As for ll. 386-427, Scherer supposes them to have been 
written as a substitute for 1]. 354-85; i.e., as a new beginning on the 
presupposition that Faust already has the book but can do nothing 
with it in his study, its magic being effective only in the open air. 
Lastly Scherer supposes that, having decided after all to retain the 
original beginning, Goethe did not reject the second beginning, but 
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inserted it after the other and bridged the awkward transition by 
inserting the lines 


Ahr fhwebt, ihr Geifter, neben mir ; 
Untwortet mir, wenn ihr mid hört | 


This series of hypotheses has provoked much discussion of which no 
account can begiven here; cf. E. Schmidt, introduction to Göchhausen 
Faust, 7th ed., p. xxvii, and the same scholar’s commentary in the Jubi- 
lee Edition of Goethe, XIII., 275; also Collin, Faust in seiner ältesten 
Gestalt, p. 18 ff.; Niejahr, Euphorion, IV., 273; Minor, Goethe’s Faust, I., 
35 ff. The discussion shows that Scherer’s difficulties are to some ex- 
tent real, since different scholars of the highest competence have differ- 
ent ways of meeting them. This much, however, has become clear: 
We are not required to assume that Goethe began the play twice, or 
that he ever planned to write, and then failed to write, any passage neces- 
sary to the understanding of his thought. 

The first crux is the transition at 1. 386. It certainly does seem a little 
strange that Faust, having just spoken hopefully of his interest in 
magic and led us to expect some kind of magic procedure, should 
suddenly apostrophize the moon and wish that he were a discar- 
nate spirit, i.e, that he were dead. But Goethe’s purpose is not 
merely to motivate the resort to magic as due to unsatisfied intel- 
lectual curiosity. His Faust is not a mere 7eu/elsbeschworer who hopes 
to get what he wants by calling up a demon and asking questions, as in 
the legend. Our Faust is a profoundly miserable man, oppressed by a 
sense of the narrowness and_futility of the life he has been leading. The 
magic on which he has set his hopes is the higher, the so-called ‘natural’ 
magic, which is to free him from the trammels of human nature, and 
make him such as he imagines the spirits to be, i.e., free, joyous, active, 
knowing by direct intuition. It was thus very necessary that Goethe’s 
exposition should not only motivate the resort to magic, as in the pup- 
pet-plays, but also indicate the £ind of magic that Faust has in view, and 
the superhuman nature of his longings. Hence the apostrophe to the 
moon, which at once reminds him of futile studies in the past and sug- 
gests the higher possibilities of a spirit-life in nature. " 

The second crux is the meaning of das weite Land in 1. 418. Scherer 
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took it to mean ‘out-of-doors’ in the literal sense; as if Faust for a mo- 
ment entertained the thought of seizing his book and rushing out into 
the night. There is some ground for this interpretation in the fact that 
in the legend, if not in the puppet-plays, Faust does his first conjuring 
in the woods at night. It seems more probable, however, that das 
weite Land does not refer to a place of conjuring at all, but is used fig- 
uratively for the sphere of natural magic as contrasted with Faust’s pre- 
vious studies. In other words, when he opens the book and proceeds 
to use it, he does actually betake himself in8 weite Land, albeit he re- 
mains physically in his study. 

Another question of interest in connection with this opening scene re- 
lates to the literary sources of Goethe’s spirit-lore. Whence came his 
ideas of natural magic, of ecstatic intercourse with spirits, and of won- 
derful exaltation and illumination of the soul by their aid? The sources 
that Goethe himself mentions by name (Intr. p. xxvii. and Werke, XXVIL, 
204) are Welling, Paracelsus, Van Helmont, and the Aurea Catena Ho- 
meri. But he says that there were ‘others,’ and makes this general ob- 
servation: ‘The basis [of my lore] was Neoplatonism. Hermetism, 
mysticism, and cabbalism contributed their parts, and so I built me a 
world that looked strange enough.’ 

With a view to throwing light on the Earth-Spirit Graffunder made a 
careful examination of these sources in 1892. Two years later E. 
Schmidt suggested a possible indebtedness of Goethe to Swedenborg. 
Following up this hint Morris (Goethe-Studien, 2d series, 1899) brought 
together a number of passages suggestive of Swedenborgian influence 
and making it appear that the mysterious ‘wise man’ of l. 442 was no 
other than the Swedish spiritist. More recently an American editor, 
Goebel, has drawn attention to what he believes to be an important 
source not hitherto noted, namely Jamblichus, whose treatise De Myste- 
riis does in fact contain passages that have a suggestive resemblance to 
lines in Faust, But the case is not made out for the predominant influ- 
ence of any one source (cf. Hohlfeld’s review in Mod. Lang. Review, III. 
379). The truth is that the cabbalists, to call the whole tribe by that 
one ‘name, have a strong family resemblance; and since the ideas in 
question are rather vague and elusive it is possible to cite parallels from 
any or all of them, but hard to determine which one if any was Goethe’s 


. 
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particular vade mecum. Nor is the matter of vital importance for the 
understanding of Faust. It is enough to know that Goethe got from his 
mystics, in whom for a little while he was very deeply interested, the 
idea of a natural magic, higher and nobler than the ordinary black art, 
whereby the magician could not only enter into communion with supe- 
rior spirits, but become like them in knowledge and power. 


354. Habe. Supply id. The omission of the subject is colloquial 
and characteristic of the free-and-easy Hans Sachs style. In the older 
portions of Faust it is common in the sing., somewhat less so in the plu. — 
Philofophie, ‘philosophy,’ but not in the strict technical sense. It is, 
rather, a broad term for the studies belonging to the ‘ philosophical faculty’ 
of a university. 

355. Qurifteret; contemptuous for Jurispruden;. 

356. leider aud), Faust is primarily a theologian (cf. 1. 372-3), and 
in making him especially dissatisfied with theology, Goethe follows the 
legend. The ‘science of God’ is the study from which a seeker after ulti- 
mate truth would naturally expect the most; whereas Faust has been led 
by it only to doubts that have destroyed his peace of mind. Cf. 1. 370, 

357. Durdyaus; here = durch und durd), i. e., ‘thoroughly.’ 

360. Magifter, ‘Master’ of Arts; the second degree in the sequence 
bachelor, master, doctor. U. has here: Heiße Dodtor und Profeffor gar. 
The reason for the change is not quite obvious, since Faust is very certainly 
to be thought of as a professor. Was it because C.M. states expressly that 
Faust received the degree of ‘ Master’ at Ingolstadt, or because the magi- 
cian was popularly known as ‘ Doctor’ Faust? 

361. fdjon, As to Faust’s age, cf. Intr. p. xlvii. — An is unaccented, 
i.e., does not go with ziehe, but with die gehen Jahr, to denote approxima- 
tion; ‘well-nigh these ten years.’ — The older gehen, M.H.G. zéhen > 
zén, is often used by Goethe in his youth, even where no metrical consid- 
erations require it, e.g., Briefe, 1., 133, 187. — Jahr ; plu. with -e omitted, 
as it was very often omitted, in all sorts of words, in the South-German 
dialect of the youthful Goethe. 

365. Das .... verbrennen, ‘that (insight) is just about consuming 
my heart as with fire.’ On twill, cf. Brandt, § 267, 6. — Schier = ‘ all but,’ 
‘just about’; not the Eng. ‘sheer,’ nor the {djier of Luther’s Bible, mean- 
ing ‘soon.’ 
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366. Laffen, ‘ninnies’; used collectively of the classes mentioned in 
L 367. 

367. Sthreiber, ‘scribes,’ or ‘notaries,’ learned in the law; not ‘ec- 
clesiastics,’ nor ‘students of theology.’ 

370. Dafür, ‘as an offset to that,’ “on the other hand.’ The thought 
is that Faust has won liberty at the expense of peace. This sense of dafür 
is not noted in Grimm or Strehlke, but is common in Goethe’s early writ- 
ings. Cf., e. g., Briefe, I., 181 (letter to Oeser): Die Cabinette bier find 
zwar Hein, dafür find fie häufig und ausgefudt. Cf. also 1. 2988. 

371. was Redjts, ‘anything worth while.’ Cf. ll. 1879 and 4125. 

374-5. This vulgar motive for Faust’s study of magic does not appear 
in the oldest Faust-book, but is as old as Widman, who says (Cap. 13, 
Scheible, II., 359): Dieweil er weder geldt, foft noch fpeiß und andres 
babe, jo hab er auch ſich fürnehmlich dem Teufel ergeben. 

376. modte, ‘could’; mögen in the old sense of fönnen. 

378. Geiftes.... Mund; seemingly a hendiadys for durd) den frafti- 
gen Mund eines Geiftes, ‘through some mighty spirit-voice.’ 

379. mand Geheimnis, ‘many a mystery.’ But Faust is not thinking 
of definite answers to definite questions. What he hopes for is a wonder- 
ful transformation of his own nature, so that he will comprehend the 
whole world-riddle by direct intuition. See App. III. 

380-1. Not that Faust now thinks to give up teaching if he succeeds 
as magician. He wishes to teach with better insight. 

382-4. Faust wishes to comprehend the central power that sustains 
the order of nature, to gaze upon the formative energy that pervades the 
world, and to behold the primordial substances (Gamen) out of which all 
things have grown. Take Samen as a plu. with alle repeated. The word 
is common in Welling (see Intr. p. xxvii). Believing the various forms of 
existence to be more or less interconvertible, the alchemists reached the 
conception of certain fundamental substances which are the basis of all 
things that are. These they called ‘seeds.’ 

385. thu’ .... framen, ‘do business’ The use of thun as a peri- 
phrastic auxiliary, like Eng. ‘do,’ is a South-German provincialism which 
is frequent in Faust; cf. ll. 2145, 2781, 2869 etc.; also Brandt, § 274, 6. 

386. Moudenſchein; now usually Mondichein or Mondesichein, but 
the old weak decl., especially in composition, is common in the classics. 
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389. Herangetvadt; an intransitive used transitively. Sanders Wb. 
gives the meaning as fo lange wadjen, bis das Objeft erfdeint. But does 
it not rather mean ‘to watch mounting’ the sky? Cf. fteigt heran in 1. 
3851-2, and fteigt berilber in 1. 3235-6. 

390. Büchern. U.and Fgm. have Bilder. The change was made, 
seemingly, to bring out more clearly the thought intended, viz.: ‘Thy 
beams have found me sitting here over my (magic) books and papers.’ 
Kögel, V. L., I., 55, thinks the books and papers on the shelves are meant, 
and that the acc. is required. But in that case one can not realize the 
picture. The books and paper are not those of Il. 402, 405, but the tools 
with which Faust has been engaged in a futile study of magic (the ‘ paper’ 
for drawing). Cf. the ‘ night-brooding magus’ letter of Goethe, Briefe, I., 
200, in which he speaks of himself as eingefperrt, allein, Cirdel, Papier, 
Feder und Dinte, und zwei Bücher, mein ganzes Rüſtzeug. 

392-95. The language is here reminiscent of Ossian. See App. IIL 

396. Wiflensgqualm, ‘choke-damp of learning.’ 

1397. geſund . . . . baden, ‘bathe to health ’; factitive predicate. 

402. Beſchrünkt pon, ‘bound by’; pple. with Mauerloch. 

403. ®ürme;the regular M. H.G. plu., familiar to Goethe from Lu- 
ther’s Bible. But he also uses the modern Würmer. Cf. 1. 605. 

405. Ein... .umfledt, ‘with smoke-begrimed paper stuck around in 
it’ (the Bücherhauf). U. has mit angeraudyt Papier beftecft (the participle 
going with Qauerloch). The change leaves the picture less clear. Papier 
refers probably to manuscripts stuck here and there between the books; 
not to labels or dust-guards (cf. Euphorion, III., 476). 

408. Drein geftopft; acc. abs. with Hausrath. The three preceding 
pples., on the other hand, go with Mauerloch. 

411. Sid bang . . . . fMemmt, ‘falters oppressed’ (Taylor). 

415. Da Gott... . Hinein,‘whereinto God created men’; colloquial 
for in welche Gott die Menjchen hineinſchuf (Hart). For a similar ‘ whither’ 
construction after a ‘where’ verb, cf. 1. 943. 

420. Moftradamus; the Latin name of Michel de Notredame, a noted 
French astrologer and physician, born in 1503. His most famous work 
was a collection of rimed prophecies published in 1555 under the title of 
Centuries. He wrote no book of the kind here ascribed to him. Goethe 
uses his name as that of a representative astrologist contemporary 
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with Faust, who migh¢ thus have a manuscript of his. See note to 1. 993 ff. 

422. Grfenneft, ‘thou shalt understand’; erfennen here = begreifen. — 
der Sterne Lauf, ‘the course of the stars’; astrology with its doctrine of 
spiritistic influence. See App. III. 

424-5. geht auf.... Wie, ‘ will dawn on thee (revealing) how,’ etc.; 
Le., he will acquire a new spiritual faculty. 

426-9. On the logical connection, cf. the introductory note above. 

429+. Zeichen des Makrokosmus. Macrocosm, from post-classical 
Gr. paxpéxoopos, ‘ great world,’ (lit. ‘long world’), was a name given by 
medieval astrologers and philosophers to the universe-at-large, conceived 
as an ordered whole consisting of variously interrelated parts. The Gk.- 
Lat. cosmus is opposed to chaos and means ‘order,’ whence macrocosmus 
== ‘great order,’ or ‘great harmony.’ By the ‘sign’ of the macrocosm we 
are to understand a geometrical figure possessing the magic power to give 
Faust a beatific vision of the ‘ grand harmony.’ It is not likely that Goethe 
was thinking of any particular figure, but pictures more or less like what 
he had in mind are found in Welling, pp. 9, 97, 171 etc. Cf. Intr. p. xxviii, 

431. Sinnen; old weak plu. of Sinn, as in Il. 479, 1436, 1633; the 
usual strong plu. Sinne, in 1. 611. 

437. Trieb; here in about the sense of ‘potency.’ 

442-6. On the various identifications of the ‘wise man’ see App. III, 
and the introductory note above. Probably Goethe was not thinking of 
any one in particular, and quite certainly he does not put into Faust’s 
mouth a verbatim quotation. Faust has begun to get proof of the real- 
ity of spirits and of the possibility of communicating with them. This 
seems to him to confirm what he has read on the subject in some philos- 
opher whom he refers to vaguely as the ‘ wise man,’ just as we sometimes 
ascribe a saying to ‘the poet’ or the ‘man of science’ without intending 
to quote literally from a particular person. The thought is that the 
spirit-world is not closed against man; if it seems so that is because of 
the inertness of his faculties. But his faculties can be quickened — 
Faust feels that his own are actually being quickened — by natural magic. 
He can ‘arise’ from the bondage of human limitation and ‘bathe his 
earthly breast’ in the ‘morning-light ’ of divine intuitive knowledge. 

445. Unberdroffen, ‘undismayed,’ i.e., undisturbed by any doubts or 
misgivings as to the reality of the revelation. 
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447-53. On Faust’s mystical vision of the macrocosm, cf. Intr. p. 
xxviii.; also the quotations from Van Helmont and Faber in App. III. 
Faust sees the world as a manifestation of energy, unity, spirituality, 
and harmony. The parts of the macrocosm weave themselves into a 
whole. Nothing is isolated: one component lives and works in every 
other. This All is animated by ‘ celestial powers that ascend and descend, 
handing to one another the golden vessels.’ These powers are conceived 
as angels with ‘ wings that exhale blessings’; at the same time, however, 
they are impersonal essences for they permeate the earth and fill it with 
an all-pervading music. The passage must not be taken too seriously, orits 
imagery scrutinized too closely, in the hope of getting out of it a clear, 
coherent mental picture. Still less should we, as do some of the commen- 
tators, think to find in this mystical jargon an adumbration of Goethe’s 
maturer views respecting the evolution and interconnection of organic 
forms. It has, however, some striking resemblances to a jocose cosmogony 
found in Goethe’s farce Satyros, act iv. The passage is as follows: 

Wie fih Haß und Lieb’ gebar, 

Und das All nun ein Ganges war, 
Und das Ganze tang 

An lebend wirfendbem Ebengefang; 
Sth thäte Kraft in Kraft verzehren, 
Sich thate Kraft in Kraft vermehren, 
Unb auf und ab fidh rollend ging, 


Da3 al und ein’ und ewig Ding, 
Immer verändert, immer beftänbig, 


450. Eimer. Düntzer is reminded of the Manichaean doctrine that 
angels transport the souls of the dead in golden vessels; but see App. 
III. Possibly Goethe had in mind some picture as yet unidentified. 

454 ff. Faust, who has just been likening himself to a god, turns im- 
patiently from the object of his enthusiasm, because it is ‘only a spec- 
tacle,’ whereas he desires food for his soul, nourishment from the breasts 
of mother Nature. The imagery in ll. 455-9 is biblical; cf. Is. Ixvi., 11- 
12, A hungry man is not to be satisfied by a ‘spectacle,’ however won- 
derful. So Faust makes no attempt to evoke the Weltgeift, or Spirit of 
the Macrocosm, but turns over the leaves of his book impatiently for the 
sign of a spirit that is ‘nearer’ to him. 

458. twelfe Brufl, ‘pining breast.’ 
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459. ihr trintt, ‘ye give to drink,’ i.e, ye have nourishment to 
offer. 

459+. Erdgeiſtes. On the sources of the conception see Intr., pp. 
XXViii., xxix.,xxxv.; also App. III., where the relation of the Earth-Spirit 
to Goethe’s early plan is discussed at some length. The Spirit takes the 
place of the ‘prince of hell’ inthe Faust books, but is not for that reason 
a diabolical or malign being. He is rather the personification of terrestrial 
nature on the side of that awfulness and sublimity which seems to tell 
of a being that is too great to sympathize with man or be compre- 
hended by him, but is nevertheless the giver of all things that come to 
him. Cf. Intr. pp. xli. and xlv. In truth, this being is neither cruel nor 
benignant, but only seems the one or the other, according to the mood 
of the man, or the degree of his culture. Faust longs for a sympathetic 
mother, but the spirit that comes at his call is the one of whom Tenny- 
son sings: 

Thou makest thine appeal to me. 
I bring to life, I bring to death. 

Later, in 3217 ff., the same Spirit is invoked by Faust as the benefi- 
cent giver of all good gifts. In Par. p. 3, Goethe characterizes the spirit 
as Welt: und Thatengenius. 

463. nenem ; equivalent to frifchem. 

464-7. Themagic effect of thesymbol of Nature’s energy isa sudden 
increase of energy, of the will to do and dare, on the part of Faust. 

468-74. These lines are rhythmic prose with no trace of meter, save 
that 11. 468 and 469 would go together as an alexandrine. There are 
several such passages imbedded in the verse of Faust (ll. 514-7, 3183- 
94, 3437-58), all of them expressive of intense excitement. Scherer, 
Goethe's Frühzeit, p. 76 ff., regarded them as remnants left standing from 
an original prose version; but U. gives no hint that its verse is translated 
prose. It is more likely that the verse which appears in U. was verse 
from the beginning, and that the prose passages were due to a feeling, 
more or less conscious, that prose was better adapted than rime to the 
expression of extreme emotion. Here the lines in rhythmic prose take 
the place of stage-directions and motivate Faust’s growing excitement. 
Without them the spectator would only see a man reading a book. 

473. Sauer, ‘horror.’ Faust experiences a sudden dread which 
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seems to him to descend, like an invisible spirit, from the vaulted ceiling 
and Jay hold of him. 

475. erflehter Geift, ‘spirit implored,’ ‘spirit that I earnestly entreat.’ 
Cf. Seelenflehen in 1. 488. 

477. wie’s....reift, ‘ what a rending there is.’ 

479. fi erwühlen, ‘burst forth.’ The verb means to ‘burst open’ 
as the result (er:) of an inner commotion (wühlen). Cf. the lines from 
Goethe’s ballad Der untreue Knabe: 

Und wie er tappt und wie er fühlt, 
Sid unter ihm die Erd’ erwiiblt. 

481+. After %lamme U. has the phrase in wieberlicher Geftallt, ‘ in repel- 
lent form ;’ wiberlich in the sense of feindlich, abweifend, cf. E. Schmidt U”., 
XLL, and Pniower, G.-J. X1X., 244. The sense ‘repellent is quite in har- 
mony with Goethe’s original conception. Later, when the Spirit had taken 
on the character of the beneficent giver of all things (ll. 3217 ff.), he 
erased the phrase, which he could do with good reason, since a spirit 
appearing ‘in the flame’ must needs be ‘ repellent.’ — The ‘ flame’ is found 
in all the Faust-books, where it pertains naturally to the devil. For the 
stage, Goethe directed that the Earth-Spirit should be ‘a gigantic face 
emerging from behind cloud and filling the entire background.’ 

482. Gefidt, ‘sight,’ ‘apparition,’ rather than ‘ face.’ 

484. lang .... gelogen, ‘long been trying to draw nourishment.’ Cf. 
the citations in App. IIL, ll. 442-6. 

486. erathmend, ‘ panting.’ 

490. ilbermenfdjen, ‘superhuman being’; in sarcastic allusion te 
Faust’s presumption. — Der Seele Ruf, ‘thy soul’s summons.’ The 
sense is: What has become of thy grand courage? 

495. fic) Draug; common in Goethe for the now more usual fid 
drängte. Cf. 1. 2722 and ‘ Dismal Day,’ 1. 30. 

496. umwittert. Cf. 1. 8, note. 

498. ein.... Wurm, ‘a worm that wriggles away in fear.’ Wegges 
frümmter is reflexive, i in the sense of ber fid) weggekrümmt bat; in allu- 
sion to Faust’s cowering posture. 

501-9. The conception is not of a spirit moving up and down, in the 
form in which he appears to Faust, amd the ‘floods of life and the storm 
of deeds,’ but the Spirit is the floods and the storm. The rise and fall of 
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the waters (auf und ab), the driving hither and thither of the storm (bin 
und her), are manifestations of his activity. That is, the in and im of 
l. 501 mean ‘in the form of,’ ‘ under the aspect of,’ and the nouns Geburt, 
Grab, etc., are in apposition with id. 

509. leid. The ‘garment’ of the Deity consists of the visible forms 
of nature. 

512. @eifl. One would expect a more definite promise to send Me- 
phistopheles. Cf. ll. 3241 ff. and the scene ‘ Dismal Day,’ lL 33-6; also 
the note in App. IIL, 1. 459+. 

518. Famulus; a professor's assistant ; in earlier days, a student who 
lived in his teacher’s house and performed various duties, more or less 
menial, in return for free tuition. 

519. Instead of this incongruous line, U. has the perfectly natural 


Nun werd id) tiefer tief gu nidte. 


Rational grounds for the change are hard to discover. It seems most likely 
that Goethe, in revising, wished to get rid of the expression tiefer tief and 
rewrote the line without thinking of the z#mediate connection. He meant 
tu say, that is, that any intercourse with spirits was bliss as compared toa 
dialogue with the commonplace Wagner, but he forgot that Faust has just 
‘sunk down’ in mortal despair and ought not, in the next breath, to be 
speaking of the results of his conjuring as his ‘ fairest happiness.’ 

520. Fulle. The ‘plenitude’ must refer to the ‘celestial powers’ of 
1, 449 and the Earth-Spirit. 

521. Der trodue Schleicher, “the humdrum poke.’ U. has Der 
trofne Schwärmer, which is fatal to the common conception of Wagner 
as a soulless pedant. Cf. Intr. p. lxxix. The change was made, probably, 
to avoid the strange collocation ‘humdrum enthusiast.’ 

522-69. The dialogue turns first on public speaking and then, after 
l. 558, on the study of the past. Wagner stands for the conventional 
academic ideals of the 18th century, as represented by Gottsched and the 
other rationalists, while Faust gives expression to the radicalism of the 
‘storm and stress’ revolt, &s voiced by Herder. See G. Jacoby, Herder 
als Faust, Leipzig, 1911, for a full treatment of the kinship between 
the ideas of Herder and those of the youthful Goethe as voiced by 
Faust. 
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522. declamiren, Wagner has heard the sonorous, measured speech, 
or chant, of the Earth-Spirit. 

525. dag; i. e., da8 gute Declamiren. 

528. The preacher is a comedian if he mouths over words without 
having his heart in what he says. 

530. Mufenm; — Studirzimmer. At an earlier date the word was 
common in this sense, but it is now archaic or humorous, as is the term’ 
Mufenjohn, applied to a student. The abode of a Mujenfohn is naturally 
a Mufeum, or ‘home of the muses.’ 

531. Feiertag. The acc. of time is here not quite natural; cf. Brandt, 
§ 208, and 208, ı. The gen. was forbidden by the rime. 

532. bon weiten, ‘from afar’; weiten being the old dat.plu., M.H.G. 
witen. 

534-5. The thought is: If you do not /ee/ what you are saying, you 
will not gain your object by chasing after fine phrases. The ‘its’ are em- 
ployed somewhat vaguely. Ihr werdet’8 nicht erjagen should be taken as 
apodosis to both the clauses with wenn, 

536. urfraftigem Behngen, ‘the spell of native vigor.’ 

538-41. The speaker who is not in earnest, who has nothing of his 
own to say, but depends upon art and borrowing, is held up to contempt 
under three distinct images: that of one pasting together scraps of quota- 
tion, that of a cook preparing a stew from the remnants of a banquet, and 
that of a person trying to blow a flame out of a heap of ashes. The point 
of the last metaphor is that, the speaker’s heart being cold and having in 
it no fuel, he tries to produce the semblance of flame by ‘ blowing.’ 

542. Bewundrung; in loose apposition to what precedes. 

543. darnach .... fteht, ‘inclines that way.’ 

546. Allein, ‘but,’ rather than ‘alone.’ See, however, G.-J., V., 388. 

548. Gr, Er is often used in Faust, as pronoun of address, where 
Shr would be too formal or polite and Du too familiar. In Goethe’s youth 
it was still freely used by parent to child, teacher to pupil, and between 
gossips; it being regarded as somewhat more respectful than Du, Thus 
Marthe and Gretchen use both Du and Sie (3d. sing.) to each other, and 
Faust uses, on occasion, all three pronouns in addressing Wagner. If the 
speaker has been using Shr, the change to Gr conveys, as here, a touch of 
frigidity and temper; if he has been using Gr, the change to Du is familiar 

\ 
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and gemüthlich (cf. 1. 2882). — redlidhen Gewinn, ‘honest gain.’ Some, 
e. g., Schröer, suppose that Faust actually means to advise Wagner to learn 
a trade; but in that case why does he go on advising him about oratory? 
The meaning is rather: Be honest with your hearers; do not seek to gain 
glory (de8 Redners Glitd) through shams. 

549. fdjellenlauter, ‘bell-tinkling’; in allusion to the bells worn by 
court-fools, or, as some think, to St. Paul’s ‘tinkling cymbals’ (see 1 Co- 
rinthians, xiii. 7). 

555. Schnitzel Träufelt, ‘curl gewgaws for men’ (Menfchheit being a 
dat.); in allusion to the crimping of bits of paper into flowers, or ‘cuffs’ 
for candles, or the like. The result is an artificial prettiness without solid 
foundation. Cf. G.-J., VI, 309, also the gefärbten Gchnigeln of Faust, 
], 5100. There are those, however, who take Menfchheit as gen. — ‘ to 
prink up humanity’s leavings.’ The idea would then be that the preach- 
er’s rhetorical flourishes, decked out with stale quotations, are like arti- 
ficial flowers made of refuse-paper from humanity’s waste-basket. 

556. Nebelwind; ornate rhetoric is likened to the wet autumn wind 
which chills and repels — instead of warming and persuading, like the 
spring sun of artless eloquence born of honest feeling. 

558-9. The saying ‘life is short, but the art is long’— 6 Bio¢g Bpaxde, 
h ôè rixvn paxpn, — begins the Aphorisms of Hippocrates, who had refer- 
ence to the healing art. The adage was a favorite one with Goethe. In 
a letter of Nov. 15, 1774, he writes: Die Tage find Kurz und die Kunft 
lang. Cf. 1. 1787. 

560. fritifdjem Bejtreben, ‘critical (i. e., philological) pursuits’; the 
study of ancient documents in order to determine questions of authorship, 
date, priority, etc., in theology. 

561. nm, ‘in the region of,’ ‘in,’ rather than ‘ concerning,’ though the 
latter is the common meaning of um with bang. 

562. nicht; pleonastic, as often in exclamations. Thus Goethe writes: 
Wie feid ihr nicht fo gut, ‘how good you are’; wie erjchraf fie nicht, ‘how 
frightened she was.’ — Mittel means rare or expensive books, containing 
original sources (Quellen) of information. 

564. den halben Weg, ‘half the way’ toward becoming a great 
scholar. | 

570-85. This dialogue needs to be read in the light of Herder’s revo- 
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lutionary pamphlet, Asch eine Philosophie etc., of the year 1774. Herder 
there pours his scorn upon the fashionable practice of looking at the past 
de haut en bas and treating it as a text for self-complacent reflections on 
the wonderful progress of the ‘age of enlightenment.’ Goethe puts Her- 
der’s views into the mouth of Faust, and makes Wagner represent the con- 
ceited Aufklärungsphilosophen (vaguely referred to in 1. 578 as ber Herren, 
cf. der faubern Herren in 1. 106), whom Herder attacks. Cf. Suphan in 
V. L., L., 527. 

576. Buch .... Siegeln; cf. Rev. v. 1. 

580. iſt's. The es refers to the literary work of the ‘gentlemen’ — 
their fine historical ‘ portraits,’ that make allowance for the darkness of the 
past and show how ‘ we in our day’ have grown so much wiser and better, 

581. euch; ethical dat. 


582. Rehridtfa’. . . . Rumpellanmter, ‘refuse-tub and lumber-attic.’ 
The historical ‘ portraits’ with their commonplace moral reflections are 
likened to a household receptacle for worthless odds and ends. 


583. Haupt: uud StaatSaction; a name given to a kind of dramatic 
performance that became popular in the seventeenth century. The plays 
dealt with ‘state’ affairs (bloody tyranny, revolution, political intrigue, 
etc.), and so were called Staatsactionen. Such a play was called a 
Hauptaction, ‘principal performance,’ to distinguish it from the farce 
given on the same evening. The two titles were then combined. In time 
the plays became notorious for their spectacular extravagance, their bom- 
bast and their crude, obtrusive moralizing. It is this last quality of them 
which furnishes the point of the comparison in the text. 

584. pragmatifden, ‘didactic.’ The puppet-plays were also somewhat 
given to moralizing comment. 

588. was.... heißt, ‘what is popularly called knowing.’ The logic 
of the reply is: How little do they really know of the human heart who 
talk thus glibly of ‘understanding’ it! And if one does attain to some 
real insight, he had better be silent, lest he be put to death. Cf, Intr. pp. 
xxx, xxxi. Schröer cites appositely the following passage from a letter of 
Goethe to Sophie von Laroche, written Dec. 23, 1774: ‘To-day I have 
got back a copy of Werther that I had loaned. On the fly-leaf was writ- 
ten: Tais-tol, Fean-Facques, tls ne te comprendront point, This affected 
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me very strangely, since the passage in Zmile had always seemed remark- 
able.’ 

589. das Sind; the truth, as discovered by men of exceptional insight. 

596. hatte .... fortgewadjt, ‘should have liked to keep right on sit- 
ting up.’ U. and Fgm. have the more importunate hätte gern bi8 morgen 
früh gewadht. 

598. als, ‘as being,’ ‘since it is.’ The lines 598-601 are not found in 
U, or Fgm. They were evidently added to forecast the Easter walk and 
to give more point to the following words of Faust. 

605. With this line U. and Fgm. break off abruptly. What follows, 
written after 1797, is a mournful arraignment of life on several counts 
that have littleto do with what precedes: the waning of enthusiasm, the 
oppressiveness of care, the disappointments of the investigator, the use- 
lessness of old furniture. One feels all along that the speaker, like the 
poet who wrote the lines, has aged considerably. For a guess as to 
how the plot would have developed, if Goethe had finished this part 
of the play in his youth, see App. III., n. to 459+. 

607. Geifterfülle. Cf. note on Fülle, 1. 520. 

613. follte, ‘was fated,” ‘ could but’; almost = mufte. 

614-22. Faust here describes the neue Gefühle of 1. 478. 

615. dem Spiegel. Divinity is thought of as a dazzling mirror reflect- 
ing back a celestial radiance upon the beholder. The conception may owe 
somewhat to the account of Moses and the Lord in Ex. xxxiii, xxxiv. 

616. Sein felbft, ‘himself;’ fein the genitive with genießen, 

617. abgeftreift ben Erdeuſohn, ‘had stripped off mortality.’ Supply 
hatte. = 

618. mehr al8 Cherub. The cherub is a passive servant of divinity; 
Faust had dreamed of a free, godlike activity (ſchaffend, 1. 620). 

Sar. Sid... . vermaß, ‘presumptuously dreamed” Ahnungsvoll 
means ‘bodeful,’ usually of ill, here of good. 

622. Donnerwort ; the rebuff in il, 512-13. — Mid) hinweggerafft, 
*swept me away, viz., from the place of my high dreams, 

631. jenem Drang; the impulse to seek help from the spirit-world. 

632-3. Our ‘deeds’ interfere with the course of our life when their 
effects leave us no longer free to pursue a given line. Faust has evoked 
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the Spirit, thus performing a bold and in one sense successful ‘deed,’ but 
the sequel was such that he feels debarred from trying again. 

634-5. Dem Herrlidjiten...‘.. an, ‘foreign and ever more foreign 
matter crowds itself upon the noblest conceptions of the mind’; i. e., we 
are not faithful to the thoughts of our supreme moments; lower ideals, 
compromises, doubts, anxieties crowd in. From this point Faust’s soliloquy 
becomes a series of mournful reflections on the weakness of human nature 
and the misére of life. j 

635. fremd und fremder; the construction is to be regarded as ad- 
verbial, though the subject is fremder Stoff, not Stoff alone. Cf. nah und 
näher, 1. 3242, and fern und ferner, Zasso, 1. 917. The meaning is, obvi- 
ously, that the ‘ noblest conceptions of the mind,’ ie. the ‘ glorious feel- 
ings’ experienced in some moment of supreme enthusiasm or insight, 
are presently invaded by foreign matter in the form of lower ideals, trou- 
bles, anxieties, etc.; which foreign matter then becomes ever more foreign 
with the lapse of time. A somewhat similar thought is expressed in 
ll. 1210 ff. 

639. Eritarren, ‘ grow torpid.’ 

644. Sorge, ‘anxiety,’ ‘worry.’ In l. 11384 die Gorge is introduced 
as a gray old hag who makes man a prey to morbid solicitudes. — Gleich 
== fogletd, ‘ forthwith,’ ‘straightway.’ 

647-51. A man worries about his property, his wife, and children ; 
he dreads death from fire, dagger or poison, and is thus continually 
trembling at the blow that may fall, but probably never does fall. 

656. Iſt es .... vereuget, ‘is it not dust, that which narrows in this 
high wall with its hundred compartments (aus = beftehend aus) about 
me?’ With verenget cf. beſchräukt in 1. 402. 

658. Vand, ‘frippery.’ 

664. Was; not = warum. The sense is: ‘What means thy grin?’ 

666. leichten, ‘light’ in the sense of ‘buoyant,’ ‘ making flight easy,’ 
in contrast with the following jchwer. 

668. freilich; here used, apparently, in the earlier sense of ‘certainly,’ 
‘surely ’, as if there might be some doubt about the skull’s mocking. The 
modern concessive meaning ‘to be sure,’ “forsooth,’ gives no sense here. 

669. Walz und Bügel, ‘roller and (stirrup-shaped) handle.’ 

671. euer.... fraus, ‘your web is intricate.’ The Bart of a key is 
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the part on which the bits and wards are cut or cast, the part that revolves 
in the lock; Eng. ‘ web.’ 

672. Gcheinnifivoll; adj. with Natur. As scientific thinker, Goethe 
held that the secrets of nature must be divined from contemplation of 
objects as they are; that scientific progress must come always in the form 
of an a@pergu, or intuition, the mind in nature speaking directly to the 
mind of man. To seek help from instruments seemed to him like doing 
violence to nature. So he says of his early botanical studies: ‘Cutting up 
and counting were not in my nature.’ On this unscientific prejudice of 
Goethe and its bearing upon his scientific work, cf. Du Bois-Reymond, 
Goethe und kein Ende, p. 22 ft. 

676. Geräthe; the Urväter Hausrath of 1. 408. 

678. Rolle; some roll of parchment. Düntzer refers it to the lamp- 
pulley, but that would hardly show smoke enough to attract attention. 

682-3. Was du... .bejigen, “what thou hast, as an inheritance 
from thy fathers, earn it in order to possess it.’ This sounds like nonsense, 
but the meaning depends largely on a Goethean distinction between haben 
and befiten. Haben means ‘to have,’ befiten ‘to own and feel the worth 
of.’ Thus in Goethe’s Künstlers Erdewallen the artist apostrophizes the 
picture he is painting, which he loves as his very own, and says of the pro- 
spective rich purchaser: er befitt did) nicht, er hat dich nur, “he will 
merely have thee, not possess thee.’ Cf. Zasso,1.114‘and the editor’s 
note. — @rwirb e8 means ‘pay for it by effort’; cf. Cooper’s note in 
G.-J.. XXXIL, 182. The sense is then: Use thy inheritance if thou 
wouldst feel it to be thy very own. — $afl is not an auxiliary. 

685. Jur was.... nüten, ‘only what the moment creates can the 
moment use.’ The meaning of this oracular saying is that one can turn to 
account at any time only that which is the fresh result of one’s own pro- 
ductive activity. The proposition hardly holds good of old furniture, but 
it does apply to the intellectual legacies of the past, and this is what the 
poet really has in mind. I can turn to account the wisdom of Solomon or 
Shakespeare only when I have personally traveled Solomon’s or Shake- 
speare’s ground, and so made his creation mine. 

690. Pbhivle, “phial,’ in the sense of ‘ long-necked glass bottle.’ 

692. Menſchenwitz und Kunſt. Faust is proud of the knowledge and 
skill which have enabled him to make the deadly opiate. 
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698. Des Geifted Fluthftrom, The ‘flood-tide of the spirit’ is the 
intense excitement under which he has been laboring. The sight of the 
poison suddenly brings a calmer mood. 

699. werd’ ich hinansgewiefeu, ‘I am beckoned out’; more accu- 
rately, ‘I am shown the way,’ ‘ directed.’ — The fateful transition is con- 
ceived not as a voyage upon the ‘high sea’ which separates this life from 
the other, but as a translation through space out over it. 

702. Feuerwagen; in allusion, no doubt, to Elijah’s chariot of fire, 
2 Kings ii. 11. 

705. reiner, ‘ pure,’ i. e., undisturbed by any galling sense of limitation. 

707. erft nod), ‘ but lately.’ Cf. 1. 653. 

710. vermeffe ; meiri gratia for vermiß. But Goethe uses the weak 
imperative occasionally, even when meter does not require it. 

712 ff. Suicide is here thought of as an act of supreme courage, the 
assertion of man’s independence. The very gods can not compel him 
to live if he will not. The moral aspect of self-destruction was a ques- 
tion much debated in the eighteenth century. Cf. Werther’s Leiden, 
letter of Dec. 20, and E. Schmidt, Richardson, Rousseau und Goethe, 
p. 228. Hell is imagined, after the early Christian artists, as a place of 
horrible torment, situated underground or in a mountain and approached 
by a passage (Durdjgang) from the mouth of which smoke and flames 
belch forth. injuftreben, 1. 716, does not imply that Faust courts 
damnation, but only that he is in a mood to go boldly and confront 
these imagined horrors. In reality he thinks them old wives’ tales (1. 369). 

71g. in’ Nichts. Du Bois-Reymond, p. 16 ff., objects that Faust, who 
has just seen a spirit, has no right to be skeptical about the reality of the 
life beyond. But there are many passages in the poem in which the mod- 
ern skeptic peeps out from under the legendary mask of Faust. It may be 
observed, too, that the existence of spirits does not of itself prove man’s 
immortality; and also, finally, that the Faust-books, puppet-plays and 
Marlowe all make Faust doubt the reality of heaven and hell. Cf. Intr. 

. xiii. 
7 720. Schale, We have to think of a costly goblet decorated with 
pictures. The game alluded to below was like this: One person, filling 
the beaker, would pledge his neighbor, calling on him for an impromptu 
rime in explanation of the pictures. In case of failure, the person pledged 
had to drain the glass at one draught. 
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723. Freudenfefte ; the sing. meri gratia for the plu., since no par- 
dicular festival seems to be referred to. 

7235. zugebracht; in the technical sense of ‘pledging’ a health, as in 
1. 736. 

736+. Chor der Engel. The choruses in this scene are to be 
thought of as part of an Easter celebration taking place in a neighbor- 
ing church. Singers personate the angels of the resurrection, the mourn- 
ing women and the disciples. Such a service, held in the night before 
Easter, was once common in the Catholic church. Cf. Zuphorion, 
III, 391. 

737. Chrift ift erftanden ; the beginning of an old medieval Easter- 
song, whence the archaic Chrift for Chriftus. 

739-41. Den.... nmwanden, ‘whom baneful, insidious, hereditary 
shortcomings (those of human nature) entwined.’ 

742. tiefe8 Summen, the bells ringing here and there in the city; 
heller Ton, the chorus close by. 

747. um Grabes Nacht, ‘about the darkness of the tomb.’ Um's 
Grabes Nacht would be more natural; but cf. Berges-Höhle in 1. 394. 
The line refers to the words ‘he is not here, but has arisen,’ spoken by the 
‘two men in shining garments’ whom Mary Magdalene and her companion 
found at the sepulcher. See Luke xxiv. 1 ff. According to John xx. I, 
Mary Magdalene came to the tomb very early in the morning, ‘ when it was 
yet dark.’ 

748. Gewifheit .... Bunde, ‘ (giving) confirmation to a new cove- 
nant.’ Gewifheit is best explained as a kind of ‘ cognate’ acc. with fang. 
Cf. Brandt, $ 202. The ‘new covenant’ is the dsadjxn véa, of Hebrews 
xii, 24. 

749-56. Chor ber Weiber. None of the evangelists states that the 
body of Christ was wrapped, anointed, and laid in the tomb by women; — 
the office is uniformly represented as performed by Joseph, or by Joseph 
and Nicodemus, the women watching from a distance, Matthew makes 
the two Marys come on the morning of the third day, simply ‘to see the - 
sepulcher.’ According to Mark and Luke, they come with spices, inszend- 
img to anoint the body, but they do not find it. Goethe adapts the details 
of the gospel narrative to his own purposes. 

762-3. Was ſncht .... Staube, ‘why seek ye me in the dust, ye potent 
and soothing heavenly tones’? Am Staube differs from im Staube (L 
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654) in that it means ‘cleaving to the dust.” In some verses of the year 
1766 (Briefe, 1., 46) Goethe writes: 

Da ſah ich erft, bag mein erhabner Flug, 

Wie er mir dien, nidts war als bas Bemühn 

Des Wurms im Staube, ber ben Adler fieht 

Sur Sonn’ fi [Hwingen und wie der hinauf 

Sid fehnt. Er fträubt empor und windet fid, 

Und ängftli fpannt er alle Nerven an 

Und bleibt am Staub. 
So here, Faust ‘ cleaves to the dust,’ feeling that the lofty flight of religious 
feeling is not for him. 

764. weiche ; not ‘weak’ in a contemptuous sense, but ‘ susceptible,’ 
‘ soft-hearted.’ 

766, The more common and orthodox theory is that faith is the child 
of miracle. 

771-8. In these reminiscences of Faust we hear Goethe describing the 
religious experiences of his own youth. Cf. Intr. pp. xxvi, xxvil. 

77%. Kunß; here of the mystic kiss, the benediction, of divine love. 

780. Freies Slüd. This ‘free happiness’ of the spring festival 
(Easter) is described in ll. 903 ff. 

785-96. Ghor der Jünger. The general sense is: While the risen 
Lord is happy in heaven, we here on earth can but mourn our loss, though 
our loss is his gain. The first six lines are protasis and concessive, the 
last six apodosis, the ließ er of 1. 793 simply continuing the inversion find 
wir in l. 792. 

787. Lebend Erhabene ; = der auf der Erde lebend Erhabene, i. e, 
ber ſchon auf Erden ein erhabenes Leben führte. 

789. Werdeluft, ‘joy of transition,’ i. e, the joy of entering upon a 
new existence. 

799. Banden; the ‘bonds’ of sorrow and depression. 

801-5. The participles go with eud) in 1. 806, and denote condition. 
‘If you live praising him by your actions (thätig) etc., he is near you.’ 
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Bor dem Thor. 


This scene is not found in U. or Fgm., and there are no external data 
which show when any part of it was written. It is quite certain that, ex- 
cept ll. 949-80, the text was given its present form in 1797-1801. But 
was it all gedichtet, as well as gefchrieben, at that time? In other words: 
To what extent did Goethe, in filling in the ‘ great gap’ (cf. Intr. p. lvii.) 
make use of matter that already existed in his imagination if not on 
paper? On this question there is much difference of opinion ; cf. Kögel, 
V. L., II. 558; Pniower, G.-J., XVI., 149; Niejahr, G.-J., XX., 155; and 
E. Schmidt, Urjaust, p.Ixiv. The case stands thus : On the one hand, (1) 
the heart of the whole matter is plainly the introduction of Mephisto in 
the form of a dog, and such a scene was indisputably a part of the early 
plan. (2) Thesetting is reminiscent of Frankfurt down to minute details. 
(3) There is fairly good evidence of the former existence of a letter by 
Boie, written in 1774 or 1775, in which the writer told of hearing Goethe 
read from his Faust a scene which introduced Faust, Wagner, a bevy of 
students, and a dog doing tricks. (See E. Schmidt, Urfaust, p. Ixv.) On 
the other hand, the style and the art are unquestionably those of 1797- 
1801. The characters are types, not individuals. They do not speak the 
natural language of their kind (cf. ll. 830-31, 844-45, 881). They talk in 
concert sometimes. Everything is ordered for the reader, with reference 
to picturesqueness. Above all, Faust is a different man, — older, saner, 
more genial, no longer an obscure and poverty-stricken failure (ll. 374- 
75), but an elderly man highly venerated by the community. His pessi- 
mism has a far more human basis. . 

Another moot question relates to the time of year. Nominally it is 
Easter Sunday. The ice has lately melted, there are showers of sleet in 
the air, vegetation is just starting. At the same time there are peasants 
dancing under a linden, which would have to be leafless, and there are 
‘green-girt huts’ in the landscape, which must refer either to vintagers’ 
huts or to vine-cladjcottages. In a large view of the Faust-drama such 
little dissonances are of little moment, but they are there. In the case 
of a very accurate observer, like Goethe, they indicate that the scene 
was not composed aug einem Gufje. There are older and newer elements. 
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One may conjecture that Goethe began the play and wrote Il. 354- 
§97 without thinking of any definite time of the year. In U. there is no 
seasonal suggestion whatever. After Wagner’s exit Faust was somehow 
to make the acquaintance of Mephisto in canine form, but the poodle- 
devil was quite unmanageable in a serious connection. A canine inter- 
locutor, or the lower magic necessary for his anthropomorphization, would 
have made comedy of the suicide scene. In considering how to introduce 
the dog Goethe thought of Jetting Faust take a walk with Wagner on a 
summer day and come upon the beast diverting a bevy of students. The 
scene shaped itself in his mind with summery touches here and there. 
In the course of time, however, the happy thought came to him of letting 
Faust be diverted from suicide, not by the devil, but by a rush of Easter 
memories. This led to a definite fixation of the time of year, with a cor- 
responding working over of earlier conceptions. The result is poetically 
admirable, though the traces of inharmonious visualization are still 
visible with a philological microscope. Exact chronology is no part of 
Goethe's scheme in the completed Faust. The Second Part opens on a 
midsummer eve, and the next scene, which must follow it pretty closely, 
comes at Shrovetide. At the end Faust is a hundred years old, but we 
do not learn just how the time has passed. 

807+. Bor dem Thor. The scene as identified in great detail by the 
late Friedrich Zarncke, V. L., II., 556, is just outside the Sachsenhausen 
Gate (Affenthor) south of and across the Main from Frankfurt. Here in 
Goethe’s time there was a convergence of the highways leading east to 
Offenbach, south to Darmstadt and southwest to Mainz. At this point, 
presumably, the beggar of 1. 852 sits with his hand-organ. Here also the 
’prentices separate. Some of them wish to go to the ‘Forsthaus’ (in 
Goethe Jägerhaus) some two miles southwest, others to the ‘ Gerbermihle,’ 
lying a mile or more up the river to the east. The ‘river inn’ is a short 
distance southeast of the‘ mill,’ but the way to it lies through low, treeless 
ground (1. 812). ‘ Burgdorf’ means the village of Oberrad, about a mile 
southeast, and back from the river, whence the ‘up’ of 1. 814. The name 
is changed because Goethe did not wish to make his topography explicit : 
university students and Faust and Wagner would be out of place in Frank- 
furt. Faust and Wagner walk southeast up toward Oberrad and pause on 
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a height where they can hear the tumult of the ‘village’ ahead (1. 937) 
and also have a good retrospect of the city, with the people emerging from 
the Affenthor, and of the boats on the river. The ‘mountain’ of 1. 935 
refers to the heights of the Taunus in the far northwest across the river. 

816. Handel, ‘rows.’ 

818. zum Ddrittenmal, ’Prentice no. 3 has lately been in two fights 
at Burgdorf. 

821+. Erſte; i.e., erftes Dienftmädchen, the natural gender being 
followed instead of the grammatical. 

824. ‘Blan, ‘platform’ for dancing; a South German usage of the 
word. 

827+. Schüler ; in the sense of the modern Student. Student is the 
word regularly used in U., but in Fgm. it appears uniformly changed to 
Schüler, ’ 

830. beizender Tobad. Beizen is a weak factitive of beißen and 
meant originally ‘to make bite,’ now usually ‘to macerate’ or ‘pickle.’ 
But beizend often means, as here, ‘pungent.’ Tobad is the older form, 
from Sp. Zodacco, through the Eng. The now usual Tabaf has the vowel 
of the Fr. /zadac. Goethe uses both forms. 

831+. Biirgermaddjen; girls of the citizen class, intermediate be- 
tween ‘servant-girls’ and ‘young ladies.’ But the latter will do for a 
translation. . 

841. nehmen .... mit, ‘will take us with them too, though, after all.’ 

842. Ich .... genirt, ‘I don’t like to be under constraint.’ The com- 
pany is too high-toned for him. 

844. Samftags; South German for Sonnabends, 

846. Burgemeifter; a dialectic survival of M. H. G. durgemeister. 
Goethe seems to have preferred it both early and late to the now more 
usual Viirgermeifter. 

853. badenroth, ‘with flushed cheeks’; rothbadig = ‘ruddy-cheeked’ 
- (Schroer). 

856. leiern, ‘grind.’ The ‘lyre’ is here a guitar-like instrument, 
the strings.of which are moved by a wheel turned by a crank, the so-called 
Baurenleier or deutjche Feier ; cf. Grimm Wb., VI. 682. 

863. Hinten, weit, ‘away off.’ There was a Russo-Turkish war in 
Goethe's youth (1767-74). 
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872. bas .... Blut, ‘the handsome young creatures.’ Junges Blut, 
for ‘girl,’ is a favorite expression with Goethe. Cf. ll. 2636, 2907, 3313, 
and Grimm, sud voce Blut. It is here applied to both the girls. 

874. Es ift ſchon gut, ‘it’s all right,’ i.e.: / know what kind of 
thoughts are hidden under that proud coquettish air. The ‘young ladies’ 
had been last year’s customers of the old fortune-teller. 

876. Agathe; the name of one of the girls. 

878. Sauct Andreas Nacht. On this night, Nov. 29, German girls 
were wont to consult the oracles and the fortune-tellers with regard to 
their future lovers or husbands. For the folk-lore on the subject, see 
Grimm, D.M,, II., 936, and III., 454, 470. 

880. Kryftall; in allusion to the practice of Rryftallfeben; cf. Grimm 
Wb., V., 2482, and D.M., III, 431. The fortune-tellers had their cus- 
tomers look at a crystal, a poor mirror, a sword-blade, or other object re- 
flecting the light dimly or confusedly, and imagine that they saw there what 
they wanted to see. The operator professed to do his wonders by conjur- 
ing the indwelling spirit of the crystal. . 

883-902. Soldaten. A company of soldiers march by, singing a song 
expressive of the soldier-ideal. 

892. Werben; supply uns as object. ‘We let the trumpet woo us,’ ‘ we 
follow the trumpet-call.’ 

895-6. The thought is: See how we go storming through the world! 
This is life. 

905. Hoffuungs-Glüd. Cf. Goethe’s Götz, V. 14: Die Bäume trei- 
ben Knospen und alle Welt hofft. 

909. Ohnmächtige .... Eifes, ‘impotent gusts of sleet.’ 

912. Bildung und Streben, ‘formation and growth’; vegetation is 
everywhere starting up and taking shape. 

913. will, ‘is trying.’ The sun is personified as a landscape-painter. 

914. Sevier, ‘landscape’; originally, ‘ district along a river-bank,’ It. 
riviera. ‘The scene being on the banks of the Main, Goethe may use the 
word in its original sense. 

929. behend, ‘speedily’; behe’nd from M. H.G. di kende, ‘by hand! 

940. Hier....fein. It is not meant that the people use these words, 
but that their shouts are so interpreted by Faust, for whom a ‘ human be- 
ing’ is a person enjoying life in free contact with nature. 
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941-8. Wagner feels edified by Faust’s /2/%, but not by the scene that 
has inspired it. | 

943. mic) her verlieren — hierher fommen und mid) verlieren, 

945. SKegelichieben, ‘nine-pin bowling.’ Instead of balls for bowling, 
it was formerly the custom to use disks which were shoved; hence the term 
Kegelichieben. 

949-80. This song is mentioned in Meister’s Lehrjahre, II., 11, as a 
‘song which we can not present to our readers because they might find it 
absurd or even improper.’ The part of Meister containing the allusion 
was finished before Nov. 12, 1783; but see Pniower, p. 39. 

973. thu’ mir. Shut mir would correspond to the feid nicht of 1.964. 
The girl’s dignity has melted somewhat. 

984. Sochgelahrter. From the Middle Ages down into the 18th cen- 
tury, Gelabrter existed side by side with Gelehrter without appreciable 
difference of meaning. Since then, Gelahrter has been provincial or 
slightly humorous, like Eng. ‘larned.’ 

987. bring ihn zu. Cf. 1. 725, note. 

988. nicht nur, The natural correlative fondern auch is omitted. 

993 ff. The legend makes Faust’s father a peasant, But the father of 
Paracelsus was a physician, and Nostradamus (cf. I. 420, note) acquired 
great distinction for his services during the plague. We have here a blend- 
ing of data derived from different sources. Cf. Intr. p. xxxi. 

1001. Aud damals ihr ;—aud) ihr damals. 

1020. wenig... . beugten, “it lacks little of their bending.’ The syn- 
tactical logic is: Sie braudhten did) nur ein wenig mehr zu verehren, fo 
beugten fie u. |. w. 

1021. das Benerabile; the holy host, or sacred wafer symbolizing 
the body of Christ. In Catholic countries the host is borne before solemn 
processions, and the devout are expected to prostrate themselves before it. 
Cf. Schiller’s 722, 1. 1751. 

1034. bunfler Chrenmanw, ‘obscure gentleman.’ 

1035. Kreife; in the sense of Kreisläufe, ‘circuits,’ or very nearly 
what we now call ‘processes.’ So Goethe speaks of Unferes Dafeins 
Kreife, ‘the circuits of our existence.’ 

1037. mit griffenhafter Mühe, ‘with cranky zeal’; i.e., without in 
telligent method. 
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1038. Abepten, ‘adepts,’ in the earlier sense of one expert in alchemy; 
ait., ‘one who has found’ the panacea, Lat. adipiscor. 

1039. fdjwarge Küche, ‘laboratory.’ Out of Gr. vexpoyavreia, i. e., the 
art of divining by calling up the ghosts of the dead, medieval popular ety- 
mology made migromantia, ‘black-divining,’ as a general term for the 
‘dark,’ ‘occult’ arts. Whence ‘black art,’ and ‘black kitchen’ for the 
place where it was carried on. 

1040. Stecepten, ‘recipes.’ 

1041. baS Widrige seems to mean ‘the incompatible,’ i. e. sub 
stances chemically ‘opposed’ to one another, or perhaps ‘the repulsive.’ 

1042~7. The technical jargon of these lines seems to be partly Goethe’s 
invention; at least nothing just like it has been found in the books of 
alchemy, though much of the imagery can be pretty closely parallelled from 
Welling and Paracelsus. Cf. Intr. pp. xxvii, xxviii. The theory was that 
the panacea would be produced, in the form of a bright-colored precipitate, 
by mixing two substances in a tepid medium and then treating the mixture 
in heated retorts. But the fantastic brains of the alchemists conceived the 
chemical union as a marriage and the precipitation as a birth or offspring; 
hence they gave to the ‘parents’ sym olical names of living organisms. 
In this case the father is ‘the red lion’ and the mother ‘ the lily,’ but some- 
times the mother was called ‘the white eagle,’ and the name ‘lily’ was 
given to the offspring, i. e., the panacea itself, which is here called ‘the 
young queen.’ It is not likely that Goethe, who knew nothing of chemis- 
try, was thinking here of any particular chemical bodies; but inasmuch as 
mercury was, with the alchemists, a favorite substance for these experi- 
ments, it is easy to imagine that the ‘panacea’ would in very fact often 
turn out to be a deadly poisqn. 

1044. mit offnem Flammenfener; i. e., the retort was heated in a 
free flame. 

1053. ben Gift; usually bas Gift, but now and then der Gift in 
Goethe. Schiller also makes it masc. in Kabale u. Liebe V.,7: Noch fpiir’ 
id) den Gift nicht. The word is hardly, as Schröer thinks, used in the spe- 
cific sense of ‘dose,’ though that was the original sense of the word. 

1055. lobt; in allusion to ll, 995 ff. 

1056-63. Here, as in ll. 570 ff., Wagner represents the self-complacent 
Aufklarungsphilosoph, whose watchword is ‘the progress of the race.’ 

1064-7. The logic is: Alas for these fine hopes of yours, that by add- 
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ing ignorance to ignorance through successive generations, men will ever 
get their heads above the waters of uncertainty, when we have no founda- 
tion of positive, zse/@#/ knowledge on which to build. 

1072. Sie rüdt nud weicht, “it moves and recedes,’ i.e., it is gradually 
disappearing. 

1076-88. Faust dreams of flying away after the sun, and enjoying from 
the upper air a prolonged sunset view. 

1078. beruhigt, ‘hushed’ in the evening shadows. 

1079. Silberbad in goldue Ströme. The great rivers (Ströme) 
would appear ‘golden’ in the floods of sunlight, the brooks reflecting less 
light, ‘silvery.’ 

1082. mit erwärmten Buchten, The heat of the spring sun would 
already have ‘ warmed’ the shallow ‘bays’ of the sea. 

1084. Göttin; the sun. Faust imagines his flight slackening at the 
sea-shore and the sun as about to sink from his view after all. Then a 
‘fresh impulse ’ comes and sends him out after it over the ocean. 

1092-9. This dream of flying like a bird meets us often in Goethe’s 
youthful writings; e.g., in Werther (Werke, H., XIV., 59): ‘Oh, at those 
times how often have I longed for. the wings of a crane that was flying 
over me, to soar away to the shore of the boundless sea,’ etc. Again, in 
the Briefe aus der Schweiz (Werke, H., XVI., 226), flying is spoken of 
as one of those ‘bodily powers which we are not permitted to develop in 
this life.’ The floating clouds inspire him with a ‘desire to plunge into 
infinite space,’ and the soaring eagle makes him “draw deeper and deeper 
breaths’ in his longing to fly. 

1095. fdjmetterud, ‘shrill-warbling.’ 

1108. PBergamen; the same as Pergament, in]. 566. It comes from 
Gr. (xüprn) repyaunvy through Lat. (ckaria) pergamena, ‘paper of Per- 
gamos’; but the form with 4, as if from Lat. *pergamentum, is the pre- 
vailing one even in M. H. G. (permint, permit, perment,etc.). 

1112. Zwei Seelen; see App. III. 

1114. Derber Liebesluft, ‘gross amorous desire.’ 

1116. Dnfl, ‘dust’; a little-used Low German loan-word. It occurs 
again in 1. 6758. 

1117. Gefilden hoher Ahnen, ‘abodes of high ancestors.’ The Greek 
imagination, and not the Greek only, gave a home in the sky to the an- 
cestral heroes of eld. 
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1118. Geifter in Ber Luft; see App. III. 

- 4227. fi) überbreitet ; = [ich überall ausbreitet. 

1130. ber ſcharfe Geifterzahn. The ‘bite’ of the north wind is attrib- 
uted by Wagner to the sharp tooth of one class of weather-spirits. 

1133. nähren fid).... Zungen. In Germany the east wind is pre- 
vailingly dry, and a dry wind seems to make breathing difhcult. 

1134. Wüfte, ‘desert’; the Sahara presumably. 

1136. erft erquidt, The ‘refreshing ’ coolness that precedes a shower 
is viewed by Wagner as a malicious trick of the spirits to usher in pleas- 
antly the subsequent disagreeable ‘ drenching,’ 

1147. Saat und Stoppel; Saat, the freshly starting grain; Stoppel, 
the ‘stubble’ of last year’s crop. 

1154. Feuerſtrudel, ‘fiery whorl.’ When this was written, Goethe 
probably intended nothing more by his ‘ fiery whorl’ than to intimate (for 
the benefit of the reader or spectator) that the dog was no ordinary dog. 
We learn further on (1. 1377) that fire is the devil’s own element. Later, 
however, the poet tried to fit the passage into an optical theory of his to 
the effect that dark and light are so related that when a dark or bright 
object comes quickly before the eyes in a dim light, there is an instantane- 
ous after-sensation of the opposite color. He himself claims to have seen 
a trail of light following a poodle that ran by his window at dusk. ' See the 
Nachträge zur Farbenlehre, Werke, H., XXXVL, 517, where ll. 1147-57 
are quoted and said to have been written down aus dichterifcher Ahnung 
and in ‘semi-consciousness’ of a scientific truth which he was able in due 
time to verify. 

1166. hier ; = hierher, the converse of the license in 1. 943. 

1167. pudeluärriſch, ‘poodle-silly’; i.e. having the characteristic 
silliness of poodles. So the German has pubeltreu, ‘faithful as a dog,’ 
pudelnadt, ‘stark naked,’ pudelnaß, ‘wet as a drowned rat’ (wet as a dog 
coming out of the water), etc. 

1173. Geift; in the double sense of ‘spirit ’= ‘supernatural being,’ 
and ‘spirit’ = ‘intelligence.’ 

1177. der Studenten .... Scolar, Wagner supposes that they have 
found the trained trick-dog of some student. — Gcolar, from Lat. scolaris, 
‘scholar,’ ‘ pupil,’ is pedantic (but here also metri gratia) tor Schüler, 
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Studirzimmer (1). 


THERE is little room for doubt that this scene also combines old matter 
with new, though no portion of it is found in U. or Fgm. The lines that 
relate to Faust’s flood-tide of religious emotion, to the closely following 
ebb and the consequent resort to written revelation, suggest the youthful 
Goethe and correspond to phases of his early religious feeling. They pre- 
suppose a Faust who is not yet prepared for an utterance like that in 1. 765. 
On the other hand, the interjected remonstrances with the poodle, the con- 
juring, and very certainly the dialogue, are of late origin, dating probably 
from the year 1801. Cf. Intr. p. lvii. 

The hocus-pocus of the scene is partly invented, partly ‘based on the 
legend. C. M., after telling how Faust had evoked a spirit in the woods 
at midnight and secured the promise of a visit at his house next day, pro- 
ceeds as follows (Scheible, II. 79): ‘Which promise likewise the spirit 
kept, coming to the house at noon, after long and anxious waiting on the 
part of Faust, and posting himself in different positions behind the stove; 
until after another conjuration by Faust, he exhibited a human head and 
made a deep bow, refusing, however, to come further, on the ground that 
he was near enough already. Whereat Faust is said to have become wroth 
and to have threatened a stronger conjuration; which appeared to dis- 
please the accursed spirit, seeing that he at once became obedient, save 
that he caused him (Faust) fresh anxiety when he beheld the room full of 
fire and the spirit with the aforesaid human head, but with a body shaggy 
like that of a bear, so that Faust was constrained to ask him once more to 
retreat behind the stove.’ 


1180. ahuungsvollem.... Grauen, ‘bodeful, solemn sense of awe.’ 

1181. weet. The subject is tiefe Nacht. After bededt supply und — 
a somewhat harsh asyndeton, since the object die is not repeated. 

1182. wilde Triebe, ‘wild impulses,’ e. g., the desire to fly. 

1187. fehnoperft. Schnop(p)ern is the same as ſchnob(b)ern, and akin 
to fchnüffeln, ‘sniff,’ ‘snuffle.’ The occasion of the poodle’s snuffling at the 
threshold is explained further on, ll. 1395 ff. 

1200-1. The language is that of strong religious feeling, and the im- 
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agery is biblical. Cf. Ps. xxxvi. 9, ‘For with thee is the fountain of life’; 
Jer. xvii. 13, ‘The Lord the fountain of living waters’; Rev. xxi. 6, ‘the 
fountain of the water of life’ God being thus the fountain-head, the 
‘brooks of life’ are the outflowing streams of divine peace. 

1212. ber Strom; the stream of religious peace that ‘wells forth’ from 
his own soul. Cf. ll. 568-9. 

1215. Diefer Mangel.... erſetzen, ‘this failure can be made good.’ 
The thought is, that when the spontaneous inner spring of religious feeling 
begins to run low, then we turn for compensation to the supernatural, to 
formal written revelation. 

1220. @ruudtert, “the fundamental text,’ i. e, the Greek original. 

1224-37. The question here turns upon the proper rendering of the 
word Aöyos in John i. 1 (&v apyg Hv 6 Adyoc), as that which ‘ was in the be- 
ginning’ and ‘by which all things were made.’ Faust argues that a ‘ word’ 
can not have been ‘in the beginning,’ because a word is the expression of 
a ‘thought,’ which, therefore, must have come first. But thought can not 
have made the world, there must have been ‘ power,’ and yet power is 
nothing unless it is put forth in a ‘deed.’ He is thus brought around to 
the position of Gen. i. 1, which puts a ‘deed’ of creation at the beginning, 
Strictly he should reject this also, for a ‘deed’ implies a doer. 

1244. die Belle meiden, ‘leave the room.’ 

1249. Schatten, ‘ phantom,’ ‘ unreal apparition.’ 

1256. Du bift mir gewiß, ‘I’m sure of you,’ ‘I can manage you,’ 
‘you’re my game.’ 

1257. halbe Höllfenbrut, ‘semi-infernal progeny.’ Faust assumes that 
the being before him is of a mixed order, partaking somewhat of the in- 
fcrnal nature, but without being a full-fledged spirit of hell. He decides 
therefore to try first a spell of minor potency. 

1258. Salomonis Schlüffel. ‘Key of Solomon,’ Clavicula Salomo- 
nis, is the name of a conjurer’s book containing spells and directions for 
tne evocation and exorcism of spirits. Saga makes the wise Solomon a 
magician. 

1258+. Geifter. A supernatural chorus of spirits, minions of Me- 
phistopheles, who have come to help their imprisoned master, if opportu: 
nity offers. 

1260. hanfen = bie aufen. 
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1262. 3agt, ‘lingers in dismay.’ 

.1271. begegnen, ‘to meet,’ i.e., “to deal with.’ 

1272. Sprud) der Biere, “formula of the four’ elements, earth, air, 
fire, and water; i.e., a formula intended for dealing with an elemental 
spirit. 

1273-6. Faust here reads or recites from the ‘Key.’ Salamanders are 
spirits of fire, undines, or undenes, of water, sylphs of air, and kobolds of 
earth. The meaning is that a salamander should manifest his true nature 
by glowing like fire, an undine by making a sinuous motion of swimming, 
like a fish or a mermaid, a sylph by vanishing in air, a kobold by making a 
show of being at work. (The kobolds are subterraneous busy-bodies, 
Eng. ‘ gnomes. )’ 

1277-82. Faust soliloquizes, congratulating himself upon his knowl. 
edge of elemental spirits. 

1283-91. The first having had no effect, Faust recites a second ‘ for- 
mula of the four,’ differing somewhat from the other and presumably more 
potent as being in more mandatory form. 

1285. Rauſchend, ‘with a gurgling sound,’ like that of flowing water. 

1289-90. If the spirit is one whose character it is to ‘be busy,’ 
he is to make the motions of helping about the house-work. The Romans 
gave the name incubus, or incudo, both to the nightmare and to the mali- 
cious sprite supposed to cause it by resting upon (incumbere) his sleeping 
victim. ‚Later, the name was applied to house-spirits without regard to 
this malicious propensity, and in that sense came near to the German ko- 
bold, which might also be a house-spirit. Whence the substitution of In- 
cubus for the Kobold of the first formula. 

1291. Schluß, ‘end’; viz., of the disguise. 

1295. Weh. Since the spirit does not wish to come out of his dis- 
guise, any thing that compels him to do so may be said to ‘hurt’ him. 

1300. dies Beidjen; a conjurer’s diagram (cf. 1. 429+, note) contain- 
ing a symbol of Christ. 

1306. nie Entjprofj’nen, ‘never-born’; i. e., eternal. 

1307. Unausgefprochnen, ‘ineffable.’ 

1308. Durd.... Gegoff’nen, ‘diffused through all space’; i.e, 
omnipresent. 

1309. Freventlich Durchitochnen, ‘wantonly pierced’ (John xix, 34). 
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1319. Da8.... Licht. The ‘trebly glowing light’ is a sign of the 
Trinity; perhaps a triangle with divergent rays symbolizing the ‘holy 
flame’ of divine love, which will ‘burn’ the devil, as do the roses of divine 
love in Il. 11710 ff. 

1321+. fahrender Sdolafticnus, ‘traveling scholar’; i.e., scholasticus 
vagans, a name given in the Middle Ages to the vagabond students who 
traveled from one university to another and lived by their wits, 

1322. Was fteht.... Dienften, “what does the gentleman want’? 
Dem Herrn is a polite circumlocution for euch, a use of Herr which was 
common in the 17th century, as it still is in Swedish. See Grimm, Wb., 
under Herr. 

1326. weiblich, ‘vigorously.’ The sense is: You’ve made it lively 
for me. 

1328. Der.... veradhtet; in allusion to 1. 1226. 

1330. Tiefe... . trachtet, ‘delves into the depths’; Tiefe being acc. 
Strehlke Wb., gives the meaning of tradjtet more exactly as fid) bemüht, 
dort hinein zu gelangen. 

1331. Bei.... Herrn, ‘in case of you (infernal) gentlemen.’ Faust 
knows that he has to do with a devil, since it was the holy symbols that 
brought him to terms. 

1334. Wliegengott, Verderber, Lügner. The first translates Beelze- 
bub, the name of a Philistine god worshiped at Ekron. The name means 
‘lord of the fly,’ the god having been probably at first an averter of insect- 
pests, like the Greek Zed¢ amöuviog. In some MSS. of the New Testament 
the name is given to Satan, the prince of devils. Verderber translates 
Apollyon (AroAAvuv), the ‘ Destroyer’ of Rev. ix. 11, where it is Greek for 
the Hebrew Abaddon. iigner is not a translation of any devil’s name, 
but in John viii. 44, we read that ‘the devil is a liar (pevorgc) and the 
father of it’ (i. e., of lying). 

1336. Mephistopheles means that in doing what men call ‘the bad’ 
(cf. ll. 1342-3) he is doing what is, in his own opinion, a good and 
rational work. He must by no means be understood as admitting that his 
mischief-making is overruled for good by a higher power. 

1347. bie Meine Narrenwelt, ‘the little fool-world’; a humorous 
transposition of die närriſche Kleinwelt, ‘the foolish little-world,’ ‘the silly 
microcosm,’ i.e. man. See App. III. 
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1349-52. Mephistopheles here speaks as Prince of Darkness, a quality 
which he derives from the Persian Angra-Mainyus, or Ahriman, Cf. Intr. 
p. Ixxv. 

1353-8. The argument is: Light has no original independent exist- 
ence of its own, being a mere parasite of ‘bodies,’ (Light is manifested 
only in connection with bodies that emit.or receive it.) But bodies are 
destined to dissolution. The final result must be, therefore, that light will 
perish, leaving primeval darkness in possession of the field. 

1354. Berhnftet klebt, ‘cleaves fast.’ 

1360. ım Großen, ‘on a grand scale.’ 

1364. plumpe, ‘clumsy.’ Mephistopheles has no eye for the world as 
a cosmos, 

1365. fo viel.... unternommen, ‘much as I have already under- 
taken,’ i. e., in spite of all my past exertions. 

1366. ihr beigufommen, ‘to affect it,’ “to do it any harm.’ Ihr re- 
sumes the antecedent part of was in 1. 1363, but takes the gender of Welt. 

1368. Geruhig ; = rubig. 

1370. dem.... anzuhaben, ‘there’s no getting the better of it.’ 

1374. Der Luft; dat. of separation with fic) entwinden, ‘start forth.’ 

1377. Flamme. Only in the fire does no life exist. Mephistopheles 
can ignore salamanders, for they are of his household. 

1378. Apart; adj. from Fr. @ part, ‘apart,’ ‘private.’ 

1382. vergebens .... ballt, ‘clenches with vain malignity.’ 

1386. Die nächitenmale, ‘on future occasions.’ Mephistopheles as- 
sumes already that they are to see more of each other, but ‘this time,’ for 
some unexplained reason, he wishes to be excused. Cf. the introductory 
note to the next scene. 

1392. Gin... . gewiß, ‘a chimney is also a sure reliance for you.’ 

1393. Geftch’ ich's unr, “just let me confess’; imperative subjunc- 
tive. Cf. Brandt, § 284, 1. 

1395. Drudenfuß, ‘drude’s foot’; a magical symbol in the shape of 
a five-point star (pentagram, pentalpha), designed to keep away evil 
spirits. The drude of German mythology was a female incubus or night- 
mare that injured people, especially children, in their sleep. (Later, the 
name became = Hexe or Unhold.) To keep her off, the magic pentagram 
was carved or painted on the cradle, bedstead or threshold. As the drude 
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had swan’s feet, the pentagram was called ‘drude’s foot,’ from the resem- 
blance to her footprints. Cf. Grimm Wb., II. 1454-5. The Pythagorean 
pentagram, says E. B. Tylor, is a ‘magic symbol still to be seen in every 
country from Ireland to China,’ 


1404. wärft Denn Du, ‘can it be then that you are?’ Dubitative sub- 


junctive.— The efficacy of the pentagram depends on the perfect closure of 
the angle that is presented to the spirit. 

1405. dad ift.... gelungen, ‘that’s a lucky accident.’ The thought 
is the same as in l. 1403, but that refers to the imperfection in the penta- 
gram, this to its effect in imprisoning the devil. 

1413. Redjte, ‘laws.’ 

1416. rein, ‘undiminished,’ ‘in full.’ 

1417. abgezwadt, ‘nipped off,’ ‘subtracted.’ 

1418. bas ijt .... gu faffen, ‘that (i.e.,such an inviolable agreement) 
is not to be dispatched so quickly.’ For the use of faffen, cf.: Ich werde 
mid) tur; faffen, ‘I shall be brief’; der Brief ift furz zu faffen, ‘the letter 
is to be made short.’ 

1420. bitt’ id)... . hödhft, ‘I really do entreat you.’ The adverb hoch 
und höchſt has the force of a superlative to fehr in ich bitte fehr. It is of 
very rare occurrence. 

1423. mir.... fagem, ‘to tell me the news’ Gute Mähr’, M. H.G. 
guotiu mar, lit., ‘good tidings,’ is a stereotyped phrase for the entertain- 
ing ‘news’ a visitor may have to relate. 

1438. Ginerlet, ‘monotonous round.’ 

1441. leeres Zauberfpiel, ‘empty trick of magic.’ The meaning is 
that Faust will not only hear the music of the spirits, but will see the pic- 
tures they describe, smell] the grapes, taste the wine, and experience a sen- 
suous ecstasy. 

1445. boran, ‘in advance’; here = vorher. 

1446+. Geijter; the same spirits as in 1. 1258+. The opportunity 
they have been waiting for (ll. 1264 ff.) has now come. Their song is an 
Cinjdlaferungslied, or ‘lullaby.’ They put Faust asleep with their music, 
and at the same time conjure before his vision a series of entrancing pic- 
tures that melt together like the visions of a dream. What they sing he 
sees while sinking into a dreamy trance. As the magic takes effect, the 
walls of the dingy study seem to vanish and he is under an open sky of 
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supernatural loveliness. The air fills with hovering angels, and the land- 
scape becomes a great vineyard, with pensive vintagers exchanging love- © 
vows among the vines. From numberless wine-presses rivulets of wine 
fall, broaden to rivers and flow away toward the ‘isles of the blest,’ whence 
come sights and sounds suggestive of boundless happiness. 

1448. Wölbungen; the vaulted ceiling of Faust’s Gothic study (cf. 
l. 353+). 

1449. Reizender; not ‘more charming’ than the ‘arches,’ for they are 
not charming at all (cf. 11. 6928 ff.). The comparison is, between the be- 
clouded sky, as it appears at first, and the blue ether. 

1455. Mildere, ‘milder,’ i.e., shining with a softer light than the 
natural sun. These suns do not hide the stars. 

1456. Darein; ‘in’ upon the scene; not here = darin. 

1459. Beugung; a loose appositive to Schöne. The angels, as they 
float past, seem to bend over the dreamer as they hover above him, exciting 
in him a longing to follow them. 

1482. Genügen, ‘satisfaction,’ ‘delight.’ ‘About the delight of ver- 
dant hills’ = about the delightful verdant hills. So Grimm Wb., IV, 
3512. Strehlke’s um die genügend vorhandenen Hügel is too tame. 

1483. Geflügel; the birds in the air. A sip of the wonderful wine 
sends them away in an ecstatic flight toward the source of all blessedness. 

1487-8. hellen Inſeln, ‘the bright isles’; i. e., the isles of the blest. 

1490. Ganflend, ‘moving up and down,’ in rhythmic spell. 

1505. Huld; gen. dependent on ferne. As Faust's vision ends in 
dreamless sleep, and the figures pass from his view, they seem to be moving 
off, in their several ways, toward the far-away stars, which are for them 
sources of life, love and gracious protection. . 

1516-7. Folk-lore associates the devil with pestiferous, ugly and 
uncanny animals, especially those of nocturnal habits. 

1522. bannte. The tense refers back to 1. 1393. The ‘point’ really 
‘confines’ him still, until the rat has done its work. Cf, note to 1. 1404. 

1525. Fauſte; the Lat. vocative, used, as in the puppet-plays, with a 
touch of humor. 

1526. abermals, ‘again’; his first disappointment was with the Earth- 
Spirit. 

1527. der geifterreide Drang — das reide (ahlreiche) Gedränge der 
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Getfter; viz., those he has just seen in his vision. The meaning of the 
somewhat obscurely phrased thought in ll. 1527-9 seems to be: Was 
there no reality behind all this except a dream and the actual escape of a 


poodle-dog ? 


Studtrztmmer (2). 

This scene, taken in connection with the preceding, suggests certain 
dramaturgical questions. The main object of the preceding scene is of 
course to pave the way to the compact. Why, then, when Mephistopheles 
has come on purpose to find an opportunity to lead Faust ‘in his way’ (I. 
314), should he suddenly assume (1.1387) the röle of reluctant prisoner 
and in the same breath (1. 1386) take it for granted that he and Faust are 
to meet frequently, when he has not yet been invited: to come again? And 
when the subject of a compact is brought up, why should 4e be eager to 
postpone it (1.1420) and beg to be excused for this time without giving 
any reason for his desire? Why should he resort to a trick to effect his 
release and then voluntarily return? And since Faust is perfectly willing 
that he should go (ll. 1390-3), why the elaborate hocus-pocus of the pen- 
tagram, the lullaby and the rat? 

Add to this the fact that ‘Study’ (2) assumes all along that Faust 
and Mephistopheles are old acquaintances. Mephistopheles knocks like 
any ordinary visitor and assumes a familiar hectoring tone (l. 1531). Faust 
recognizes the knock and concludes that he is to be ‘plagued again,’ 
though we have heard of no plaguing before. He submits to the teasing 
like one accustomed to such nonsense, and is not in the least surprised to 
see his visitor. Nothing is said about the trick that had so strangely ended 
their recent interview. Mephistopheles knows that Faust is subject to the 
‘blues’ (1.1534), and has come, dressed as a gay young squire, to drive 
them away. But in the preceding dialogue Faust’s characteristic Grillen, 
as we know them, do not appear; his talk is sober and sensible. Mephis- 
topheles knows of Faust’s having meditated suicide (1.1580). Each has 
definite and particular knowledge of the other’s character and ways. Faust 
knows what kind of diversions the devil will have to offer (Il. 1678 ff.). It 
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is assumed (1. 1746) that Mephistopheles knows about the Earth-Spirit as 
a being of rank superior to his own. The devil is perfectly familiar (IL 
1835 ff.) with Faust’s professional life.— In short, one can hardly read the 
scene without feeling that the author of it must have had in view a Faust 
and a Mephistopheles who have had much more to do with each other 
than is now provided for in the text. 

The explanation is, no doubt, that the substance of ‘Study’ (2) took 
shape before ‘Study’ (1) was written. We have seen already that the 
early plan contemplated a number of pictures occupying the interval be- 
tween the poodle’s first appearance and Faust’s abandonment of his pro- 
fessorship. ‘Study’ (2), but without the compact as we now have it, 
was conceived on the presupposition that a friendly relationship between 
Faust and Mephistopheles has been for some time established. It assumed 
that the devil has the entrée of Faust’s house, has become familiar with his 
master’s life, character and pursuits, and has had an opportunity to exhibit 
his ‘arts.’ Then, one day, he comes as gay young squire and persuades 
Faust to give up the scholar’s life and ‘see the world.’ 

Again: In the early plan Faust was thought of as constraining the 
reluctant devil to his service by the power of magic, and the devil was a 
tormentor; while in the revised plan of 1797 Mephistopheles was to come 
to Faust of his own accord and be a seducer. Cf. Intr. p. Ix. 

Now what we have in the latter part of ‘Study’ (1) is an attempt to 
blend, as well as might be, these contradictory conceptions and to provide 
the necessary presuppositions. The poet cuts the Gordian knot by simply 
letting both parties assume (ll. 1385-92), without obvious grounds on 
either side, that they are to be familiar friends, and then imputing to Me- 
phistopheles a capricious desire to be ‘ excused for this time,’ in order that 
an occasion may be provided for an exhibition of his ‘arts.’ 

In making this adjustment, Goethe doubtless calculated that people 
would not scrutinize too closely the motives of the devil, or wonder much 
at his knowing things that a common mortal in his position would not 
know. Moreover, his sudden desire to be excused might be construed as 
due to a feeling on his part that Faust’s religious mood was unfavorable to 
the tempter’s purposes. Then, too, the lullaby might be taken as a dia- 
bolical lure pointing to the pleasures of time and sense. 
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1535. edler Junter, ‘noble squire.’ In introducing the devil as a gay 
cavalier, Goethe follows the popular Faust-drama. Creizenach, p. 143, 
conjectures that the practice began in Catholic Vienna, where the devil as 
monk, in accordance with the original legend, would not have been accept- 
able. But Sunfer Teufel, Sunfer Satan, etc., are found even in Luther 
and his contemporaries. 

1536. Kleide, ‘ coat.’ 

1546-7. The thought is: I am too old to enter upon a frivolous world- 
tour as man of fashion, and too young to have reached the apathy of age; 
I have desires which I know that the ‘ world’ can not gratify. 

1549. Entbehren follft du, ‘thou shalt do without.’ When Faust’s 
‘confusion’ is cleared up, he will learn to meet this ‘ eternal song’ with a 
voluntary renunciation of the things one must ‘do without,” Cf. ll. 11441 ff. 

1559. eigenfinuigem rittel, ‘peevish caviling’ Grimm, Wb., V., 
2338, states that the word occurs here for the first time in German litera- 
ture. Schröer thinks that Goethe may have got the term from Fräulein 
von Klettenberg, who is known to have used it in the form Srilttel. 

1561. Lebensfragen, ‘goblins of life’; the petty cares and annoy- 
ances of daily existence, that disturb and irritate one, destroying the seren- 
ity of the mind, and rendering productive work impossible. These trials 
are conceived as tormenting goblins. That this is the meaning of the 
word appears from Eckermann, III., 162: ‘On the Second Part of my 
Faust ] can work only in the early hours of the day .... when the goblins 
of daily life (bie Fragen des täglichen Lebens) have not yet confused me.’ 

1562-5. Seemingly a reminiscence of Job vii. 13-14. 

1569. nad) außen, ‘outwardly,’ ‘in the outer world.’ 

1573-8. The theme is: Happy he who dies in some moment of su- 
preme excitement. 

1583. Gewühle, ‘frenzy.’ 

1584. füß befannter Ton; the Easter music. 

1588. Lod: und Gautelwerf, ‘alluring jugglery’ The ideals that 
men pursue appear to Faust in his bitterness like pleasing phantasms that 
‘confine’ the soul in this ‘cave of gloom’ because, were it not for them, 
we should voluntarily leave it. 

1591. hohe Meinung; man’s high opinion of his own worth and 
destiny. » 
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1595. was .... heuchelt, ‘what cheats us in dreams.’ 

1604. jener; in the sense of Lat. z//z, ‘that well known.’ 

1607-26. A difficult and much disputed passage, the question being 
whether the spirits are good or bad. If they are bad, why do they ‘ mourn 
over lost beauty’? If good, why does Mephistopheles claim them in 
1.1628? Probably the dilemma is best met in this way: Goethe imagines 
an order of spirits whose function it is, when there is an act of destruction, 
to bear the remains of that which was over into the realm of that which 
is not. As attendants upon the work of destruction, they are in one sense 
minions of the destroyer; at the same time they are not in sympathy with 
destruction, but are rather nature’s pall-bearers and mourners at the funeral 
of beauty. They do their work while deploring the occasion of it. So 
Faust’s curse, involving as it does a complete break with the moral order, 
is construed as a destruction of the world of beauty. The little sprites 
bewail the act and pray him to make good the damage by rebuilding the 
beautiful world in his own breast. This he can do by recovering his faith 
in life and in ideals of life. 

1612. Halbgott, ‘demigod.’ To the ‘little ones’ the deed of Faust is 
like that of a Hercules with his club. 

1614. Trümmern; usually Trümmer as plurale tantum from das 
rum. But the fem. sing., die Trümmer, is very common, and the weak 
plu. Trümmern not rare. 

1619. Pradjtiger; factitive predicate with fie. ‘Mighty son of earth, 
rebuild it more splendid.’ 

1625. Lieder; i.e., songs of congratulation on the part of the spirits. 

1629-34. Mephistopheles deliberately perverts the counsel of the spirits 
in ll. 1622-3. The ‘new course of life’ they would have Faust ‘ begin’ is 
a change of heart, of moral attitude. But Mephistopheles distorts their 
meaning into: Give up the professor’s life and try the world. 

1633. Wo .... ftoden, ‘where senses and juices stagnate’; i.e., where 
the senses and the blood become torpid. 

1640. Bad, ‘rabble.’ 

1641. feiuer von den Großen, ‘none of the great ones,’ i.e., only a 
subordinate. Such was in fact Goethe’s early conception of Mephis 
topheles. 

1647. macy’ ich dir's redjt, ‘if I suit you.’ 
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1652. um Gotteswillen, ‘gratuitously.’ 

1661. Schlägft du... . Trümmern, ‘when you first demolish this 
world,’ i.e., the present earthly life. The end of life is conceived as an 
act of world-demolition; cf. ll. 1608 ff. 

1665. Sann, The verb has a strange sound, since it seems to imply 
that Faust is anxious to end his earthly life, joys, sorrows and all (for ihnen 
can not well refer to Leiden exclusively), whereas the connection requires 
the line to mean simply: ‘When I have done with this world.’ Unless 
we resort to Diintzer’s too easy solution, that fann is a misprint for muf, 
foll or werd’, we shall have to regard fann id) erft as used loosely for bin 
ich im Stande, ‘when I am in a position,’ ‘when the time comes.’ 

1667-70. Logically Faust’s indifference to the life beyond is out of 
place in a dialogue with the devil. What we really hear in these lines, 
however, is the youthful Goethe arguing in the tone of his time against the 
religious Jenseitigkeit, which busies itself with curious speculations about 
the life to come. It is noteworthy, however, that the Faust of the legend 
is at the same time intensely curious about hell and its denizens, and a 
skeptic with regard to the existence of hell. Cf. Intr. pp. xiii, xiv. 

1678. Doch haft du, ‘but you have, haven’t you?’ With the question- 
mark after 1. 1685, ll. 1678-85 must be read with a sarcastic rising inflec- 
tion. Faust rehearses ironically the stock-in-trade of jugglers’ tricks with 
which he assumes that Mephistopheles will try to amuse him: sham food, 
illusory liquid gold, sleight-of-hand gambling games, and phantasms of 
love and glory. It is worth noting that Mephistopheles does actually pur- 
vey the most of these pleasures. Thus we have sham wine in ]. 2291, 
sham gold in ll. 5711 ff.; while Faust as husband of Helena and transient 
king of Arcadia gives us the phantasms of love and honor. 

1686-7. Reig’. The mood is sarcastic: ‘Come now, show me your 
wonderful trees,’ etc. In C.M. (Scheible, II., 84) we read that ‘ Faust’s 
pleasure-garden was almost like paradise; for the foliage and grass, min- 
gled with all sorts of trees, kept green the whole year long. The trees too 
would suddenly, in a moment, put forth fruit different from their natural 
fruit.’ 

1691. was Guts, ‘something good’; i. e., something really satisfying 
and not a mere sham or phantasm. 

1692. Faulbett, ‘ bed of ease,’ ‘lazy couch’; ‘Laying one’s self upon 
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a bed of ease’ is a symbol of perfect satisfaction with the egoistic pleasure 
of the moment. 

1694. mid)... .. belügen, ‘ beguile me with blandishments.’ 

1698. Yop, ‘agreed’; usually Topp. — Schlag auf Slag means 
‘shake again.’ Faust offers his hand twice. 

1700. Berweile doch, ‘ praytarry.’ Faust uses these words in 1. 11582, 
but not to the passing moment and not while stretched upon a ‘bed of 
ease,’ — On the compact, cf. Intr. pp. Ixxi, Ixxii. 

1705. der Zeiger fallen, Some of the early water-clocks were so 
constructed that the hour-pointer would rise steadily along a bar for 
twenty-four hours and then drop back. The ‘falling of the hand’ thus 
marked the end of a fixed period. 

1710. Wie ic) beharre, = fobald ic) beharre, ‘as soon as I stagnate’ 
— I am a slave anyway, i. e., no longer a free, self-determining man. 

1712. Doctorfdmans; the supper given by a student on taking his 
doctor’s degree. As the text stands, we are left to imagine the scene; but 
in Par. p. 11 ff. we find a sketch of a doctoral disputation, which would 
naturally have been followed by a @djmaus. This was one of the profes- 
sional scenes at one time contemplated by Goethe and then dropped; for 
the reason, probably, that a third episodical picture of university life (in 
addition to the Wagner dialogue and the student scene) appeared unneces- 
sary. Or perhaps he found that the scene did not work out well. 

1714. Um... . willen; a formula used in asking for a written agree- 
ment, and meaning, according to Grimm Wb., VI., 417, für alle Fälle, i. e., 
‘to provide for all contingencies,’ ‘to guard against accidents.’ 

1716-30. The logic of this difficult passage seems to be this: The 
word of a man is as good as his bond. It is indeed strange that we should 
be held to our course, in the tempestuous flood of this life, by so slight a 
thing as a promise, but so it is. This curious notion of honor is implanted 
in us, and I have no desire to be rid of it. It pays to follow it at any cost. 
But most men reverence a formal document; very well, then, how will you 
have it? — The formal written agreement is made much of in the Faust- 
“ books, in Marlowe, and in the puppet-plays. So also Faust’s honesty is 
emphasized. An Erfurt legend (Scheible, V., 488) makes a certain monk 
named Klinge endeavor to convert him at the last, promising to say mass 
for him. Faust replies: ‘Mass begone! .... The devil has honestly kept 
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his word with me, and so I will also keep my word and written agreement 
with him.’ Whereat Scherer, Faust-Buch, p. X11, is reminded of the saying 
of Tacitus: ‘So great even in a bad cause is German tenacity. They them- 
selves call it fidelity.’ 

1719. ſchalten (mit), ‘govern,’ ‘be a law unto.’ 

1722. diefer Wahn, ‘this strange conceit’; i. e., this sense of honor, 
of Treue. 

1728. Das Wort .... Feder, ‘the word dies in the very act of writ- 
ing.’ The somewhat fanciful thought is, that when an agreement is ‘re- 
duced to writing,’ the seat of potency is at once transferred in the minds 
of men from the impalpable word of honor, where it ought to be, to the 
parchment on which it is written and the wax with which the document is 
sealed. 

1737. Tripfden Blut, So in the legend and the puppet-plays; but 
the custom of confirming solemn agreements with blood is much older than 
the Faust-legend. Loeper says that its use in compacts with the devil is 
a parody of the blood in the Christian sacrament. 

1739. rate, ‘mummery.’ The thought is: Let the farce be carried 
out. 

1741-59. Faust would in a sense ‘ break the agreement,’ if he were to 
hold back and give the devil no chance to satisfy him. So he gives his 
assurance that he will do his best to carry out his part of the program; 
i. e., that he will cut loose from his present existence and engage with all 
possible fervor in the business of ‘seeing what life is.’ 

1748. The sense is: As thinker I have reached the end of my course. 

1752-3. The thought is: Produce your marvels; I'll take them as 
they come and not play the rationalist with you. 

1759. Mur .... Mann, ‘ without any cessation the (true) man keeps 
doing.’ Der Mann here = der edjte, tiidhtige Mann, asin Da rühre fid 
der Dann. Cf. the numerous examples in Grimm Wb., VI., 1562. The 
general thought is well illustrated in a saying of Dicht. u. Wahr., Werke, 
XXVIL, 12: Er hätte mir nur fagen dürfen, daß e8 im Leben bloß auf’s 
Thun anfomme, das Geniefen und Leiden finde fich von felbft. — Nur 
limits raftlo8; ‘not otherwise than restlessly,’ i. e., without any cessation 
whatever. 

1763. The thought is: May the program which so pleases you now in 
anticipation suit you when you come to carry it out. 
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. 1765-75. Faust hastens to correct the impression, very natural from 
what he has just been saying, that he hopes for enjoyment from the new 
career, It is to be a wild ‘reel’ through the world in quest of experience, 
the painful as well as the pleasant. He expects to be bored and to suffer, 
but he will accept that as a part of his destiny, for his desire is to fee] in 
his own being all that men have ever felt anywhere. Cf. Intr. p. l. 

1766-7. {djmerszlidjftem .... Berdruß. The triple oxymoron contains 
this sense: I will play the röle of pleasure-seeking sensualist and suffer 
pain and hate myself in so doing. Soulless sensuality indulged in, as a 
matter of experience, by a man capable of deep feeling, becomes ‘ enamored 
hate’ rather than love, and ‘ exhilarating disgust’ rather than true enjoy- 
ment. 

1770. With this line Fgm. begins abruptly, though a large part of what 
precedes must also have been in existence in 1790. As to Goethe’s prob- 
able reasons for publishing the lines 1770-1867, while suppressing what 
goes before, see Intr. p. 1. 

1774. erweitern, This idea of infinite self-expansion was a favorite 
conception with the youthful Goethe. Cf. the lines, addressed to Nature, 
from his poem Künstlers Abendlied, written in 1774: 

Wirft alle meine Kräfte mir 

Sn meinem Ginn erbeitern, 

Unb biejes enge Dafein bier 

Bur Ewigleit erweitern. 
So also in Prometheus, I., the hero says: Bermögt ihr mid auszu- 
dehnen, zu erweitern zu einer Welt? Cf. again, Faust, ll. 641, 3285, and 
3289. 

1775. Berjcheitern. On the meaning of this word in relation to the 
compact, cf. Intr. p. lix. 

1776-84. To Faust’s grandiose talk of a world-embracing experience, 
Mephistopheles replies humorously that he has been acquainted with the 
world a long time and has discovered that only God can know it as a whole. 
Other beings must be content with limitations. The hopeless task of 
knowing the world as a whole he conceives under the image of attempting 
to digest a mass of indigestible leaven (‘sour dough’). 

1784. Und euch.... Racht, ‘and for you only day and night (i. e., the 
alternation of day and night) is suited.’ Diintzer quotes from Meister, 
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Werke, H., XVIL., 372: Wo ift vor ihm (Gott) etwas Hohes oder Tiefes, 
etwas Helles oder Dunkles? Wir nur haben ein Oben und Unten, einen 
Tag und eine Madt. 

1785. Das läßt fid) hören, ‘that sounds plausible.’ 

1789-1800. The thought is: The only way to be all-things-in-one is 
to become the theme of a poet. 

„ 1792. Ehren-Sdjeitel, ‘honorable pate’; vertex honoratus, says 
Grimm, Wb. 

1804. Menfdheit .... erringen. To ‘win the crown of humanity’ 
is evidently from the context, only a new phrase for Faust’s dream of 
partaking personally in the experience of all mankind. 

1816-7. ihr feht.... fieht, "you see things as people just see them’; 
i. e., you see things as they 2ffear, you take a superficial view. The logic 
of what follows is: Out upon your repinings over human limitations! To 
be sure, you have the bodily organs of a man, and you can not be anything 
but a man. But, after all, that is yours which serves your pleasure, and 
pleasure, not speculation, is what life is for. 

1825. bie meine ; for the rime’s sake instead of die meinen. 

1830. Kerl der fpeculirt. Cf. Scherer, Cocthe’s Frühzeit, p. 69, who 
quotes from Herder: Speculation als Hauptgeichäfte des Lebens — weld 
elendes Geſchäfte! 

1832. böfen Geift. It is familiar Germanic folk-lore that animals may 
be bewitched by elves and dwarfs. See Grimm, D. M., I., 381. 

1837. Die Jungens. The Low German plu. in -s (see Brandt, § 60) 
occurs several times in Faust. Cf. $räuleins in 1. 3020, and Mädels in 
l. 3525. 

1838. Nachbar Wanft, ‘neighbor Paunch’; Mephisto’s name for a 
commonplace, fat and self-complacent pedagogue. 

1840-41. Because he would be driven from his position for heterodoxy. 
There is evidence that Goethe at one time thought of representing Faust 
as suffering in that way. Cf. Il. 590-3 6230-8, and Intr. p. xxxi. 

1842. Gleich, ‘this moment.’ 

1844. wartet lange. Apparently the boy has but just arrived. We 
are to imagine, probably, that he had called earlier and been asked to wait 
outside until Professor Faust should be at leisure. 

1851-67. On this soliloquy cf. Intr. p. li. It has underlying it the 
early conception of Mephistopheles, and was written before the compact 
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had taken shape. The devil that speaks here is a tormentor who is quite 
sure of his victim and not at all concerned to win Faust by satisfying him. 
His program is not to satisfy, but to stupefy. In retaining the soliloquy, 
Goethe of course counted upon the interpretation that Mephistopheles here 
speaks his true character, having been playing the hypocrite hitherto. The ° 
fact is, however, that we shall hear very little henceforth of the devil who 
speaks here, or of the program tha: he lays down for himself. 

1852. allerhödjfte Kraft. The devil of the Prologue (1. 284) thinks, 
or professes to think, that man’s "reason ’ is a delusion. 

1861. Unbedeutenheit, ‘insignificance’; for Unbedentendbeit, after the 
analogy of Anmejenheit, Beklommenheit, etc. 

1862. zappelu, ftarren, Tleben, ‘struggle, relax effort, stick fast”? The 
verbs denote three stages in the progress of a man becoming gradually ac- 
customed to contact with something vile or dangerous. 

1863. Unerfättlichleit, The dat. means ‘for’ in the sense of ‘for the 
delusion of,’ ‘as a decoy for.’ 

1866. übergeben. The Faust of the early plan was to ‘give himself 
over’ to the devil, but the Faust of the compact simply makes a wager with 
the devil. 

1867. The meaning is: A man of such insatiable and ungovernable 
desires must have gone to ruin, even without a formal surrender to 
the devil. 

1868-2050. On the early version of this scene and the revision for 
Fgm., cf. Intr pp. xxxix and li; also p.1, footnote. Otto Pniower, in V. L., 
IV., 317, makes it appear probable that the original scene, as it appears in 
U., consists of two parts separated in their composition by a considerable 
interval, the juncture being at what is now ll. 1903-4. The first part was 
comparatively vulgar and durschikos, while the second dealt more with the 
intellectual side of student life and contained satire of a higher order. On 
the revision, this first part was in the main omitted and the second consid- 
erably expanded. These changes have left traces upon the text as it now 
stands. For the original text of U. see Appendix II. 

1868. allhier = bier. The word was archaic even in Goethe’s youth. 
The student tries to talk like a book. 

1874.” Habt ihr .... umgethan, ‘have you been about elsewhere,’ i.e., 
have you called on any other professors? U. has bier, i. e., in this city, 
instead of fonft. 
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1875. The student, full of his momentous errand, does not answer the 
question put to him. 

1879. was Rechts. Cf. 1. 371, note. — hieranffen, ‘out here’ The 
student comes from another ‘land’ (kingdom, duchy, principality) than 

"that in which the university is situated. 

1896-7. In U. this question comes much later (after a dialogue about 
the besetting dangers and trials of student life), and the boy in reply an- 
nounces that he ıs going to study medicine. Here he replies more vaguely 
so as to give an opportunity for a satirical review of all four faculties. 

rgor. Wiſſenſchaft und Natur, ‘science and nature,’ correspond 
roughly to what we should now call the historical and the natural sciences, 
But the student does not himself know just what he means. 

1903. The thought is: You must not waste your time. 

1904. Dabei, ‘in for it.’ 

1908. der Zeit, The gen. with gebraudjen, common in the classics, 
is now well-nigh obsolete. 

1909. Ordnung, ‘system.’ As Leipzig freshman writing to his friend 
Riese (Briefe, I., 14), Goethe prefaces a list of his dissipations with the 
remark: $d) brauche Kunft um fleißig zu fein. 

ıgıı. Collegium Logienm, ‘course in logic.? Mephistopheles here 
gives the ‘correct’ professorial advice. Logic was at this time regarded 
as a drill study of especial value as a general propedeutic. In U. this 
whole speech comes right after the student’s announcement that he is to 
study medicine. 

1913. fpanifche Stiefeln. The plu. is now usually strong. The ‘Span- 
ish boot’ was an instrument of torture that found favor with the Inquisition 
(hence the name ‘ Spanish’). It consisted of an iron case which enclosed 
the leg and compressed it, wedges being driven between the leg and the 
boot. 

1914. bedädjtiger, ‘more deliberately.’ 

1916. die Kreuz und Quer, ‘hither and thither’; a fem. substantive 
made by taking the adverbs freu; and quer together as one word and form- 
ing from them a noun upon the analogy of bie Quere. The construction 
is acc. of the way, with hinfchleiche, 

1918-41. The point of the satire is that logic, while parading itself as 
the science of thought, does not teach one to think new thoughts, but only 
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to unravel the thoughts one already has. ‘In logic it struck me as odd, 
writes Goethe in speaking of his Leipzig experiences, ‘that I was expected 
thus to pull to pieces, simplify and, as it were, destroy those mental opera- 
tions which I had performed from youth on with the greatest ease, and to 
do this in order that I might understand the right use of them’; Werke, 
XXVIL, 53. 

1919. auf einen Schlag, ‘at a stroke,’ i. e., all at once, without any 
analytic process. 

1934. aller Orten, ‘everywhere’; adv. gen. of place, Orten being the 
old weak plu. 

1935. The thought is: Logic makes unravelers, not weavers. 

1940. Encheiresin naturae, ‘nature’s encheiresis,’ i. e., procedure, 
modus operandt, Gk. éyxelpnois. The provenience of the phrase was long 
a puzzle until Lippmann showed conclusively in the Chemiker-Zettung 
for 1907, p. 461, that Goethe here borrows from the /»sZitutiones Chemiae 
of J. R. Spielmann, who was his teacher at Strassburg (cf. Werke, 27, 
238). In discussing chemical analysis Spielmann makes a distinction 
between ‘ products’ and ‘ educts,’ the latter being ‘ parts’ which were pre- 
sent in the original substance but were held together by a ‘bond’ (vixzcu- 
Zum) of which nothing is known except that it is ‘not mechanical.’ 
This ‘ bond’ (chemical affinity), which Boerhave called spiritus rector, is 
*driven out’ by the analytic process, and only the ‘parts’ remain. Where- 
fore, says Spielmann, it is futile and presumptuous for chemists to sup- 
pose, since ‘nature has many encheireses for uniting substances,’ that 
they can duplicate her process by manipulating the ‘parts’ without the 
‘bond.’ 

1941. fpottet ihrer felbft. U. has bohrt fich felbft einen Efel, ‘makes a 
fool of itself’ The idea is that the chemists only make themselves 
ridiculous by supposing that they can lay bare the ultimate secret of 
chemical union by a purely analytic process. There is something, 
namely, the ‘bond,’ which they can ‘drive out,’ but can not put 
back. 

1950-53. The thought is that metaphysic is a matter of high-sound- 
ing names for ideas so very profound that the human brain can not 
understand them. 

1955. Nehmt wahr, ‘take note of’, ‘give heed to’; Ordnung gen. 
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1956. habt ihr; not ‘you have,’ but ‘take,’ i. e., I advise you to take. 
U. has nehmt. 

1959. Paragraphos; the sections or paragraphs into which the text- 
book is divided. The form is a Lat. acc. plu., to be pronounced Para’ 
graphos, 

1961. er; the lecturer. We have to think of academic lectures con- 
sisting of comment upon a printed text-book. 

1962-3. It was one of Goethe's grievances at Leipzig that he was ex. 
pected to listen to and write down what he already knew. 

1963. ber Heilig’ Geift ; an archaic phrase preserving the old unin- . 
flected adj. There is really no elision. 

1972-79. These lines upon the study of the law are not found in U. 
Cf. Intr. p. li. The charge is that jurisprudence is the study of precedents 
rather than of justice or natural right. The student must occupy his mind 
with laws that originated far away in time and space (German jurispru- 
dence is based upon the Roman law) and have survived the conditions 
that gave them birth; so that legislation which was once reasonable and 
beneficial may be absurd or even harmful. The nature of the study here 
described appears clear from a passage of Dicht. u. Wahr. (Werke, XXVIL, 
235), in which Goethe speaks of the contrast between the universities of 
Leipzig and Strassburg. At the latter his mentor said to him: ‘It is not 
asked (here in France) how and where a law originated and what was the 
inner or outward occasion of it; we do not inquire how it has been modi- 
fied by time and custom, or how far it may have been actually perverted 
by false interpretation or wrong judicial usage. In such investigations the 
learned quite properly spend their lives; but we concern ourselves with 
that which is at present.’ 

1972. Gefet’ und Rechte, ‘statutes and laws’ (leges ef jura). 

1986. verborgues Gift, ‘hidden poison’; heterodox views which the 
student is in danger of absorbing into his system unawares. ‘ 

1998. bereiten, ‘prepare,’ ‘devise.’ 

2000. ota; a dissyllable. 

2008. Laft.... fühlen, ‘one can the sooner feel his own way further.’ 

2012. groß’ und Heine Welt; here simply a phrase for ‘all the uni- 
verse.’ In]. 2052 it is used more definitely. 

2019. 10h, ‘moreover.’ 
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2024-6. The meaning is that woman’s ills all have their seat in her 
sexual nature. — It is here that Mephistopheles begins to ‘ play the genuine 
devil’ (1. 2010). 

2029. Gin Titel; i. e., you must first become an M. D. 

2031. Zum Willfomm’ .... Siebenfadjen, ‘then by way of welcome 
(i. e. at the very outset) you have only to reach out your hand for all sorts 
of favors.’ Goethe conceived Qillfomm’ as an abbreviated Willfommen. 

2039. Grün, goldner, The colors seem contradictory, but Goethe is 
fond of using golden in the sense of ‘lovely,’ “precious’? Thus Frau von 
Stein is addressed as goldne Frau. Grün is, of course, the color of the 
living tree, as grau is that of ashes and death. 

2048. Eritis.... malum, ‘ye shall be as God, knowing good and 
evil’; part of the serpent’s promise in Gen. iii. 5, where, however, the 
Vulgate has dii, ‘ gods,’ instead of Goethe’s Deus. Schröer supposes the 
change due to Luther’s translation, which has: Ihr werdet fein wie Gott. 

2049-50. The meaning is: Let yourself be beguiled by the devil (as 
Adam and Eve were) into forming fine hopes of the wonderful knowledge 
you are to acquire, and you will be disappointed as they were. The lines 
can be scanned after a fashion as hexameters, but the rime indicates that 
they were not consciously intended for hexameters. Bartsch, G.-J., I., 133, 
is probably right in calling them defective alexandrines. 

2051-72. These lines, not found in U., were inserted in Fgm. to fur- 
nish the needed introduction to ‘ Auerbach’s Cellar.’ 

2052. Die fleine .... die große Welt, The ‘little world’ is the world 
of common life, the ‘great world’ the Emperor’s court. 

2055. bei, ‘with.’ Fgm. has mit. 

2056. leichte Lebensart, ‘easy way-of-the-world,’ savoir vivre. 

2069. enerluft, ‘hydrogen’; the ‘inflammable air’ of Cavendish’s 
early experiments. The first hydrogen balloon was sent up at Paris Aug. 
27, 1783, in which year Goethe’s letters several times allude to his interest 
in the new art. 
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Wuerbadhs Keller. 


For the original form of this scene, see Appendix II.; respecting 
the revision of 1790, see Intr. pp. xxxix, li. On the strength of a letter 
(Briefe, II., 292), in which Goethe speaks of having just ‘made’ a scene 
of Faust, and in the same connection compares himself to a poisoned rat, 
it has been supposed that ‘ Auerbach’s Cellar’ was written Sept. 17, 1775, 
the date of the letter referred to. But the prose of the scene as it appears 
in U., its crude art, its vivid Leipzig reminiscences, above all its undevel- 
oped Faust, who is simply the self-complacent magician of the legend, all 
point to a much earlier date for the composition of the scene. The letter 
just spoken of may mean only that a part of the scene, say the rat-song 
itself, was written at this time, or that the poet now first committed to 
paper what he had long been carrying in his mind. Or it may refer to an 
entirely different scene. 

Auerbach’s Hof as known to Goethe was a large, old building (it was 
begun in 1530) designed especially for the accommodation of traders who 
came to the great Leipzig fair. The ‘ Keller,’ which still thrives under the 
old name, was a wine-room in the basement. Just how old the tradition 
is which connects Faust with this place, can not be stated. The Spies 
book of 1587 does not mention Leipzig among the places visited by Faust. 
In Widman, however, who is copied by C. M., we find (Scheible, V., 499) 
a story of Faust’s visiting the Leipzig fair with several companions. They 
pass a wine-cellar (name not given), where some workmen are trying to 
get up a cask of wine. Faust’s party laugh at their efforts, whereat the 
men become angry and abusive. Then the host promises the cask to any 
one who will bring it up alone. At this Faust seats himself on the cask, 
rides it up out of the cellar, and then taps it for the benefit of his friends. 
This exploit was soon localized by the saga at Auerbach’s Keller, where in 
Goethe’s time, as still to-day, various mementos of the famous ride are 
preserved. Chief among these are two pictures, one showing Faust astride 
the cask in presence of his wondering friends, the other representing the 
subsequent drinking-bout. 

Widman (Scheible, II., 511) also tells the story of the wine conjured 
from four gimlet-holes bored in the edge of a table, but describes the 
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occurrence as taking place at the house of a friend of Faust at Erfurt. The 
trick of the grapes is not reported by Widman, but is found in the Centu- 
riae of Philip Camerarius, which appeared in 1602. From this Latin work 
it found its way into various books, some one of which must have been 
known to Goethe. The substance of the story in Camerarius is that Faust, 
being once in a company of revelers, who ask to see a specimen of his 
powers, promises to make a vine full of ripe grapes grow out of the table. 
After charging them to remain quiet until he shall permit them to cut off 
the grapes, he produces his illusion. They all draw their knives and wait 
for the word. Then Faust breaks the spell, and they find they have pre- 
pared to cut off each others’ noses. 


2072+. Zeche Inftiger Gejellen, That the ‘jolly fellows’ are students 
is not expressly stated, but so we must doubtless regard them. In U. Alt- 
mayer is called Alten, and Siebel is referred to as a married man. 

2074. lehren Gefichter machen. The thought is: Out upon those sol- 
emn faces of yours! Ich will did) lehren is a formula of reproach. Thus 
Goethe writes to his sister, Briefe, I., 32: Sch will dich lehren fo unfleißig 
zu jein, i. e., ‘fie upon your laziness!’ So in Eng. an angry parent says: 
‘T’ll teach you to disobey me,’ meaning, ‘I’ll teach you not to.’ 

2076. lirhterloh, ‘with bright flame’; from lidjter Lohe taken as gen. 
of manner. 

2079. doppelt Schwein, ‘doubly hog’; viz., once for the ‘stupidity’ 
of the trick and once for its ‘nastiness.’ U.has Ejel! Schwein! To 
which Frosch replies: Muß man mit eud) nicht beydes jeyn. 

2082. Runda. The word is a musical summons to ‘join in’ a song 
(Rundgefang). Several old German songs have the refrain “runda, runda, 
runda, dinella.’ 

2088. % tara lara da; a sort of preliminary do-mi-sol-do. 

2091. The lack of unity and cohesion in the Holy Roman Empire was 
a favorite theme for satire in Goethe’s day. 

2099. Qualität; an obscene allusion to the legend of Pope Joanna and 
the precautions taken in the college of cardinals after her time to prevent 
the election of a woman to the papal chair. Cf. V. L., II., 596. 

2101-2. An old folk-song begins with the exact words of |. 2101, and 
another runs: 


x 
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Nachtigall, ich Hör’ bid fingen, 
Grüß’ mein Shägden tauſendmal. 


2105-7. These lines seem to be Goethe’s own. The waiting lovet 
entreats admittance to the room of his sweetheart, who is to bolt the door 
after his departure in the morning. 

2112. auf einem Rreugweg, A cross-road is, in German folk-lore, an 
uncanny place. Cf. Schiller, Jungfrau, 1. 112: 


.... tritt auf ben Rreugweg bin unb pflegt 
Geheime Zweiſprach mit ber Luft bed Berges. 


2113. Blocksberg; the Brocken, to which on Walpurgis-Night (cf. note 
to the scene of that name) witches ride on the backs of devils (Bubhlteufel) 
in the form of rams, he-goats, etc. 

2120. id) weiß gu leben, ‘I know what’s what.’ 

2122. nad) Staudsgebühr, “according to the requirements of (their) 
position.’ The song is to be a love-song for lovers. 

2123. Zur guten Nacht, “as hoping for a jolly night.’ Brander does 
not intend a good-night song thus early. The zu is used as in trinfen wir 
eins zur glüdlichen Reife. — On zum Beften geben, cf. 1. 119, note. 

2138. that; indicative. The form is a dialectic survival of M.H.G. 
fete > tet (1. and 3. sing. pret.ind.). The a of the modern that belonged 
originally only to the plu. For other examples of that as ind, cf. 
ll. 2145, 2869-70, 3578. 

2139. genung. Goethe often uses genung, instead of genug, not only 
in verse where the rime requires it, but in his letters; e. g., Briefe, I, 
231, 253. | 

2147. pfetft.... Lod. Auf or aus dem lebten Loch pfeifen is a figure 
derived from blowing a flute, and means ‘to be at the end of one’s wind,’ 
‘to be at the last gasp.’ 

2172. ein Klein Baris, In Goethe’s time the Leipzig people plumed 
themselves on their refinement and savoir vivre. The city is called ein 
Hein Parts in a book on Leipzig published in 1768 by a theological stu- 
dent who styled himself Baron von Ehrenhausen. See Leipzig und seine 
Universität vor hundert Fakren (Leipz.: Breitkopf u. Haertel, 1879), 
p. IX. 

2174. Bei einem vollen Glafe; not a form of: asseveration. Frosch 
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means that one glass will loose the tongues of the two strangers and enable 
him to ‘pump’ then, i. e., find out where they come from and what their 
business is. 

2184. hinft, The devil has one human foot and one horse’s foot 
(cf. Il. 2490 and 2502), which makes him limp. Or, his lameness is due 
to his fall from the sky. Hinkebein, Lame-leg, is one of his names; cf. 
Grimm, D. M., II., 829. So Goethe’s Satyros is a hinfender Waldteufel. 
Hephaestus-Vulcan was also lame. 

2189. Rippach; a’ village a few miles southwest of Leipzig. In 
Goethe’s day its name was used like our American ‘ Wayback.’ Hans, or 
Hans Arsch von Rippach is John Lubber of Lubberton. The jest is at 
least as old as 1710; cf. G.-J., I., 435. 

2192. das lettemtal, i. e., on occasion of our last preceding visit. 

2214. Sohn; to be pronounced Goh, thus riming with Floh. The 
dropping of the n is South German dialect. Cf. mei Gob, for mein Sohn, 
quoted in Zelter’s letter to Goethe of Oct. 11, 1827. 

2237. Wir; i.e., we common people, who are not bound by court 
‚forms, or subject to the tyranny of parvenu court-favorites, — we can get 
rid of the fleas that trouble us, 

2243. fein, ‘deftly.’ 

2255. auch recht — ſchon recht; ſchon recht voll, ‘right well filled.’ 

2256. Altmayer takes the strangers for wine-dealers from the Rhine. 

2293-4. To be taken, seemingly, as the beginning of a catch familiar 
to the company. — Kaunibaliſch wohl, ‘savagely, inordinately, happy.’ 

2304. Er; cf. note to 1. 548. 

2305. The sense is: I should think we’d better quietly get rid of him. 

2323. hab’ id), In view of war in J. 2322 one might expect hatte. 
But we must suppose that Brander and Siebel hold each other’s noses a 
second longer than the other pair, and that these words are spoken during 
the Auseinanderfahren of 1. 2321+. 

2332. Mein, ‘well now’; a common exclamation of wonder. Grimm 
Wb., VL, 1919, supposes it to come from mein Gefelle. But other phrases, 
like mein lieber Freund, or mein Gott, may also have had to do with its 
origin. 

2336. eins; = jemand. So again in l. 7196. 
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HSerenfüde 


Tue relation of this scene to the general plan of the poem is discussed 
in Intr. p. xlvii. The only occasion for the scene, from a dramaturgic point 
of view, was to explain the astonishing change that was to take place in 
the character of Faust. It is easy to see, however, that the love-philtre 
did not necessitate a long and elaborate scene like the one we have. Me- 
phistopheles might have been made to furnish the magic potion himself, 
as is hinted in ll. 2367 ff. But, since the brewing of love-potions was 
looked upon by popular superstition as peculiarly the business of witches, 
and witches are servants of the devil, it seemed plausible to take Faust to 
a witch for the needed elixir. This idea once adopted, the poet gave the 
rein to his fancy and worked out a very simple dramatic motive into an 
elaborate genre-picture. It suited his humor to abstract himself from the 
associations of classical art in Italy and let his imagination disport for a 
time among the grotesque superstitions of the North. 

The details owe nothing whatever to the Faust-legend, but are the work 
of Goethe’s imagination aided only by the general literature of witchcraft, 
and also, as commentators think, by certain paintings of the Flemish artists 
Teniers and Breughel. The ‘baboons’ of Teniers were famous, and in one 
of his pictures some of these animals are depicted as rolling a huge world- 
ball. There is no considerable amount of genuine folk-lore connecting 
apes with witches; but since the devil caricatures the works of God, and 
the ape is a caricature of man, it seemed logical to regard the ape as be- 
longing to the devil’s kingdom. So Goethe’s apes imitate men, and, natu- 
rally enough, their talk and actions contain here and there a touch of 
satire. But we are not called upon to ponder very deeply over this satir- 
ical mimicry, or the glass ball, or the witch’s multiplication-table. Goethe 
had from youth on a propensity for humorous mystification. He was fond 
of dressing up nonsense, or mingling sense and nonsense, in such a way as 
to convey a suggestion of portentous wisdom. The reader of Faust needs 
often to be on his guard against finding too much ‘ meaning’ in the play 
of its author’s poetic humor. 


2338. genefen, ‘recover.’ Imagine Mephistopheles to have been say- 
ing that Faust’s brooding reserve is a malady that requires a magic cure. 
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2342. dreißig Jahre. See Intr. p. xlvii. 

2347. Tlug, ‘sensibly’; because at the last (ll. 2345-6) Faust seems 
disposed to take the question of rejuvenation more seriously. 

2349. andern; ‘other’ than that of magic. 

2351-61. This somewhat irrelevant banter means that ‘nature’ (cf. 1. 
2345) provides no way of making a man young except to make him and 
keep him a child in experience. One who leads a simple, eventless life 
under primitive conditions remains ‘ young’ until he is ready to die. 

2358. acht e8.... Raub, ‘do not feel above.’ Für Raub adjten 
means ‘to regard as a robbery, i. e., derogation, from one’s dignity,’ In 
Luther’s Bible it translates the Gk. dpmaypov nyeiodaı of Phil. ii. 6. Goethe 
writes to Schiller, Apr. 29, 1798: Freund Meyer wird es auc) für keinen 
Raub adjten, zu diefer barbarifchen Production (Fauft) Zeichnungen zu 
verfertigen. 

2361. Auf adjtzig .... verjüngen, ‘to (make and) keep you young 
to your eightieth year.’ 

2369. Briiden, The devil of Germanic folk-lore builds bridges, some- 
times that he may reach some object of his lust, sometimes at the request 
of men, in which case his reward is the soul of the first, or of every thir- 
teenth, person that crosses the bridge. Cf. Grimm, D. M., II., 853. 

2392. Bettelfuppen, ‘soup for beggars.’ The point of the satire ap. 
pears from a passage in a letter of Goethe to Schiller, written July 26, 
1797, in which he speaks of a then popular play as ‘ genuine beggars’ soup, 
such as the German public loves.’ Whence we see that breite means 
‘thin,’ ‘watery.’ 

2397. ſchlecht iſt's beftellt, ‘it (i.e, the distribution of wealth) is 
badly ordered.’ 

2398-9. The ape means that he only needs money to give him a repu- 
tation for ‘sense.’ 

2401. in’S Lotto ſetzen, “take a risk in the lottery.’ 

2410. Ich bin lebendig, ‘I am alive,’ i. e, lively, spry. The ape jumps 
out of the way of the ball and advises his son to do likewise, lest it burst 
and kill him, 

2417-8. These lines allude to the art of coscinomancy or divination by 
means of a sieve. It was employed commonly in Germany in the 16th 
and 17th centuries for the detection of thieves. A witch or other expert 
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would take the sieve between the two middle fingers, speak an incantation, 
and pronounce the names of suspected persons. At the mention of the 
right name the sieve would begin to turn. There were also other methods. 
Cf. Grimm, D. M., II., 927. 

2428. in Geffel; for in’n, i.e. in ben Geffel. The contraction does 
not occur elsewhere in Faust, but is found in Göfs repeatedly; e. g.: Ihr 
warft fie dem Feind an Kopf; follft bu nicht in Streit — both from the 
first act. 

2429-40. himmlifd) Bild. Mephistopheles seeks to excite Faust’s sen- 
suality by showing him a vision of female beauty. There is no occasion to 
think of Helena, much less of Gretchen. 

2442. bravo; in allusion to Gen. i. 31. 

2452. letmen, The crown is as yet only cracked. The apes want the 
play-monarch to mend it, just as real monarchs mend their broken crowns, 
with sweat and blood — those of their subjects. 

2464. aufridjtige. The ape-poets are called ‘honest’ because of their 
frank admission that ideas are with them a secondary consideration, a mat- 
ter of luck. They chatter and rime, and may 4affen, now and then, to 
express a thought. The lines are aimed at jingling rimesters who have 
nothing to say. 

2483. Was halt ....3u; — was halt mid davon ab, daß ich zu- 
fhlage. Cf. 1. 1020. 

2491. Naben, The Norse god Odin had two ravens, Huginn and 
Muninn (Thought and Memory), who brought him tidings of what was 
going on. Mephisto’s ravens actually appear further on, in 1. 10664. 

2504. Quufer Satan. Cf. 1 1535, note. 

2507-9. A side thrust at the Age of Enlightenment. Men look on 
Satan as a myth; they have got rid of the Evil One, but not of the evil 
ones, 

2518. fdjafft; the weak verb {djaffen, in the sense of befeblen, is South 
German dialect. . . 

2540-52. From behind her ape-pulpit, with ape-candelabra on either 
side, the witch, as priest, declaims from her big Bible — unctuous non- 
sense. 

2543. gleid), ‘even’ i.e. an even number. 

2556. manche Zeit; an unusual expression for viel Zeit. 
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2561-2. The devil refers here to the doctrine of the Trinity. Said 
Goethe to Eckermann, Jan. 4, 1824, in speaking of the world’s reception 
of his ideas: ‘I believed in God and nature, and in the victory of the noble 
over the bad. But that was not enough for the pious souls; I was also to 
believe that three are one and one three. But this was opposed to my in- 
stinctive feeling for truth.’ 

2563-6. The logic is: So they babble on, and no one interferes with 
them, because it is the nature of man to assume, when he hears words 
spoken, that they must have some meaning, though he does not under- 
stand it. 

2567-72. The witch, still parodying the priestly tone, insists that her 
wisdom is not the wisdom of the world, but transcends reason. No use to 
think about it, it must be received by faith. 

2581. Graden; the taking of a ‘degree’ would naturally be followed 
by conviviality. The thought is: He is no novice in the matter of 
strong drink. 

2591. Ried. The witch gives Faust an incantation which will in- 
tensify the effect of the potion. 

2601. Mufter aller Franen; the Helena of the legend. But of course 
Goethe was thinking of Gretchen. 

2604. Gelenen, Goethe makes the name He'lene, as here, or Hele’ne, 
according to the exigency of the meter. 


Straße. 


WITH regard to the Gretchen scenes in general, their earliest form and 
sequence, the names ‘ Margarete’ and ‘Gretchen,’ the omissions of Fgm., 
and the revisions and additions of the final version, see Intr. pp. xxv, xl, 
xlii-iv, lii-iv, lxii-vii, and Ixxx-ii, The scenes are nowhere distinctly local- 
ized, but we may suppose that Goethe had in mind his native city. 


2606. Meinen Arm und Geleit, Present approved usage would re- 
quire Meinen Arm und mein Gelett. U. has Mein, i. e. Mein’n. — 
Respecting Ihr as pronoun of address, cf. note to l. 548. 

2607. ränlein. For Gretchen the word means ‘fine young lady.’ It 
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was formerly applied only to persons of noble rank or high station. When 
its use was extended, gnädiges was prefixed to give the implication for- 
merly given by Fraulein alone. — Weber .... weber, for weder nod, is 
colloquial. 

2611. fitt- und tugendreidj, ‘modest and virtuous’; a very dubious 
compound = fittfam und tugendreid. There is no such word as fittreidh, 
while fittenreid) would not give the required meaning. 

2614. bie Tage der Welt, ‘while the world lasts’; acc. of duration. 

2617. furg angebunden, ‘snappish’; an expression derived, according 
to Grimm Wb., from the practice of giving savage animals a short tether. 
‘To be tied short’ thus came to mean ‘to be cross and unapproachable.’ 
It is thus much the same as ſchnippiſch above. 

2623. vorbei, U. has herbei, giving the sense of ‘crept up by,’ instead 
of ‘crept past.’ The first seems better since he would hardly hear so much 
in merely creeping past. 

2628. Gans Liederlidj, ‘Jack Profligate.’ The adj. occurs in various 
phrases as the name of a dissolute person, i. e., Bruder Liederlid, Frau 
Liederlid, Monfieur Liederlid. 

2630. bünfelt ihm, ‘he fancies conceitedly’; a denominative verb 
from Diinfel, ‘conceit.’ 

2633. Magifter Lobefan, ‘Master Worshipful.’ obefan, changed 
from Lobefam, ‘laudable,’ was appended to a title at first as a serious, or 
mock serious, title of respect. Thus, Herr Ritter Lobefan (Wieland), 
Kaiſer Rothbart Lobefan (Uhland), ein junges Weibchen Lobefan (Bürger). 
Magifter Lobefan early became stereotyped as a sarcastic form of address 
to an academic graduate who showed himself inclined to dogmatize and 
‘lay down the law’ (cf. ®efet in 1. 2634). 

2639. was.... tag, ‘what is possible.’ 

2642. fieben Stunden. U. has fieben Tage. The ground of the 
change and the nature of Faust’s pressing business are not apparent. 

2650. Brimborium, ‘fol-de-rol’; a Latinization of Fr. brimborions, 
‘trifles,’ ‘knick-knacks.’ 

2652. wälſche Geſchicht'; in allusion to lubricious French novels, or 
perhaps to Italian tales in the manner of the Decamerone of Boccaccio. 

2654. ohne Schimpf.... Spaß, ‘joking and jesting aside’; an old 
alliterative phrase preserving the original meaning of Schimpf, i. e., ‘jest,’ 
‘ pleasantry.’ 
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2659. Engelsſchatz, ‘heavenly creature’; one fit to be the sweetheart 
of an angel. 

2674. reiiffiren, ‘succeed’; Fr. reussir. 

2677. revidiren, ‘reconnoitre’; Lat. revidere. 


Abend. 


2699. Heil’gen Chrift, ‘Christmas gift.’ The German fiction is that 
the gift comes from the Christ-child, so that the gift itself is called a heili- 
ger Chrift, or Chrifttindden; so we sometimes speak of a child’s Christ- 
mas-gift as his Santa Claus, 

2706. ben Sand Fränfeln ; in allusion to the practice of sprinkling 
sand on the floor after scrubbing. Dainty house-keepers make orna- 
mental patterns of the sand, — hence fräufelt. 

2709. Wonnegraug, ‘rapturous awe.’ 

2711-2. Hier bildeteft (du) .... aus, ‘here (i. e., in the bed) thou 
didst bring to perfection the angel born here’; eingeboren in the sense of 
innatus, ‘native’ to a particular place. 

2716. entwirfte fic, ‘wrought itself out” The preceding Weben des- 
ignates the silent, mysterious formative process by which the work was 
accomplished. It is doubtful whether a metaphor of weaving a tapestry- 
figure is intended. 

2727. Der große Hans, ‘the grand gentleman.’ The phrase was much 
used in the 16th and 17th centuries in the sense of ‘rich man,’ ‘gentle- 
man,’ in contrast with fleiner Hans or Kleinhans, ‘common man.’ Here 
it is sarcastic in the sense of ‘big fellow,’ one who puts on grand aire. 

2732. wo anders, ‘in another place.’ Mephistopheles makes a mys- 
tery of the source of his treasures. 

2736. The sense is clear from U., which has 

Um eine Fürftin gu gewinnen. 

2737. Zwar. The logic seems to be: With such costly trinkets you 
might win a high-born ‘child’ (all women being children in their love of 
finery), instead of a humble, ignorant gir, To be sure, though, one is as 
good as another for our game. 
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2748. ſeht trein; not, ‘you look on,’ but simply, ‘you look.’ The 
verb is often so used by Goethe, e. g., in 1. 2797. Cf. Grimm Wb., II. 773. 
2759-82. In Dicht. u. Wahr., Werke, XXVIII, 287, Goethe says that 
he recited ‘The King of Thule’ to Jacobi in the summer of 1774 as one of 
his ‘latest ballads.’ The poem was published, with music by Seckendorff, 
in 1782, the text agreeing in the main, but not exactly, with that now 
found in U., in which the first two stanzas run: 
€8 war ein König in Tule 
Einen golbnen Becher er bett 


Empfangen von feiner Bule 
Auf ihrem Todtesbett. 


Der Beder war ihm lieber 
Trant braus bey jebem Schmauß, 
Die Augen gingen ihm über 
So offt er tran? baraus. 
These two stanzas, it will be seen, underwent a radical revision for Fgm., 
the others remained substantially unchanged. 
2759. Thule; the séima Thule of the Romans, best identified with 
Mainland of the Shetland Isles. 
2763. Es ging .... darüber, ‘he prized nothing more highly.’ 
2790. Schau’; South German dialect for fieh. 
2791. mein’ Tage, ‘in my life’; acc. of duration. 
2800. man läßt's auch fein, ‘people pass it all by just the same.’ 


Spaziergang. 


In U. the scene is headed Allee. 

2806. daß ich's flucjen könnte; not ‘curse it,’ but ‘ use it to swear by.’ 

2808. Sp fein Geſicht = fein ſolches Gefidt. 

2817. gar einen feinen — einen gar feinen. 

2824. Befängt, ‘makes befangen,’ i. e., ‘ perturbs,’ ‘deprives of peace.’ 
— Behrt auf, ‘consumes,’ is to be taken literally. The mother believes 
that the possession of ill-gotten gains causes the body to wither. 

2828. halt; a South German expletive having such meanings as frei« 
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lich, bod), eben, wohl, gewiß, or, in Eng., ‘indeed,’ ‘to be sure,’ ‘you 
know,’ ‘don’t you see?’ — Gefdjenfter Ganl, The German adage of the 
‘ gift-horse’ runs: Einem gefdenften Gaul fieht man nicht in’s Maul. 

2835. An allusion to Rev. ii., where blessings are promised ‘to him 
that overcometh.’ 

2838. fibergeffen. Geffen, for geefjen, is the earlier pple. of effen, ge- 
qefjen having come into use as late as the 17th century. The form used 
here presupposes a separable fic) überefjen, pres. id) effe mich über; but 
ich itbereffe mich is usual. 

2843. Strid) ein; from einftreichen, “to bag.’ 

2857. mad’, ‘hurry!’ So in Lessing’s Nathan: mad)’, erzähl‘, er 
zähle. 

2858. Qing’ did) an; like our colloquial ‘ get in with.’ 

2859. Brei. Porridge is thick and moves slowly. 


Der Nahbarin Haus, 


2868. auf dem Stroh ; she is a ‘ grass-widow,’ Strohwittwe. 

2880. That's; here subjunctive. 

2882. du. Cf. note tol. 548. 

2890. Leuten fehen läßt. The dat. is a Gallicism, Fr. faire voir a 
quelqu’un. 

2892. man madjt.... dor, ‘we can also invent some story for her.’ 

2894. G8 geht... . Dingen, ‘there’s something wrong about it’; 
more literally: ‘It does not happen with things that are right.’ Cf. Clavigo, 
act v.: Es müßte mit dem Teufel zugehen, ‘the devil would have to be 
in it.’ 

2895+. Borbhingel; the curtain before the peep-hole in the door. 

2906. Fraulein; cf. 1. 2607, note. 

2926. Antonius, The finest of the Paduan churches is the famous 
basilica of St. Anthony, where the bones of the saint rest in a splendidly 
decorated chapel. Hence the humor of giving the drunken vagabond 
Schwerdtlein a resting-place close to St. Anthony. 

2933. Schauftück; = Schaumünze, ‘medal.’ 

2936. bettelt, Supply als e8 weggibt. 
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2954. bag er.... hätte, ‘that he would deserve a worse fate still.’ 
twas auf der Zeche haben is ‘to have something on the score’ against 
one. Hätte is potential subj. The sense is: He found that if he were to 
have his deserts he would be ‘ booked’ for a worse fate than dying on a bed ! 
of filth. 

2970. euch; ethical dat. U. has instead recht herglid. 

2981. ein fhönes Fraulein; i.e., a courtesan. The following lines 
are a gross allusion to the ‘ Neapolitan evil’ as the cause of Schwerdtlein’s 
death. 

2982 . Rapel, from Italian Napoli, is used by Goethe also in Zasso, 1. 
3137, and in the Romische Elegien. The usual form is Neapel, from 
Nearodtc. 

2991. Bifirte = ausfpähen, ‘I should look around.’ 

3020. Fränleins. Cf. 1. 1837, note. 


Straße. 


3025. Will's fördern, ‘is it going to work?’ 

3028. Nachbar’ Marthen; i. e., Nachbars Marthen, which is the 
reading of Fgm. This manner of designating a neighbor’s wife (or daugh- 
ter) is common in popular speech. Thus Freytag writes: Haft du heut 
vielleicht Nadbars Röschen gefprodjen? And Matthison: Den Hag, wo 
Nachbars Lotte zur Beilchenlefe fam. U. has Nadbaar Mtarthen. 

3030. Zum.... Zigennerwefen, ‘for the business of a gypsy go- 
between’ (hendiadys). The gypsy fortune-tellers were consulted espe- 
cially in love-affairs. 

3037. Sancta Simplicitas, ‘sacred simplicity’; the words spoken by 
the martyr Huss when, at the stake, he saw an old woman throwing a 
fagot into the flames. 

3040. Da wart ihr's unw, ‘in that case you would be one indeed,’ 
i.e., if you were to insist on going to Padua, 

3050. Sophiſte. Mephisto’s sophistry consists in his implication that 
the honest mistakes of the theological professor are on a par with delib- 
erate falsehood. 

3056. Wird; supply die Rede fein. 
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3069. Recht behalten, ‘to maintain that one is right,’ ‘to have the 
last word’ in an argument. 

3072. weil id) mn. In saying that he ‘must’ consent to the false- 
hood, Faust means that he is so under the domination of his passion 
for Gretchen that he can not help himself. He must have her, can 
not live without her; and as the proposed deceit promises to accom- 
plish his desire, he can not allow himself to be balked by scruples of 
conscience. 


Garten. 


3081. Yucommobdirt .... nicht, ‘don’t put yourself out’ by conde- 
scending to kiss such a hand. 

3089. rafdjett, ‘active.’ 

3098. ber Freunde häufig, ‘many friends.’ The construction is rare, 
if not unparallelled, and seems due to a blending of die Freunde (acc.) 
häufig (i. e, haufenweife, ‘in large numbers’) haben, and der Freunde 
viele haben. 

3114. accurat, ‘economical.’ 

3116. regen, ‘make a stir.’ 

3118. vor der Stadt, ‘in the suburbs’; but Gretchen and her mother 
&ve in the city. 

3122. meine liebe Noth, ‘my blessed trials.’ Lieb is used with a touch 
of irony in various phrases, like die liebe Gewohnheit, ‘blessed habit,’ das 
liebe Ginerlet, ‘the blessed routine.’ So Goethe writes, Briefe, J. 233 
(be has been speaking of his past illness and the trouble it gave to his 
friends: Doc) ich verdiente Mitleiden; ich hatte auch meine liebe Laft. 

3173. &8 ſchien .... auguwandeln, ‘it just seemed to come over him 
all at once.’ 

3174. g'rade hin zu handeln, ‘to act his pleasure,’ ‘do as he pleased.’ 

3176. begonnte, In Goethe’s youth this was the preterit form of 
beginnen that came most naturally to him; in the latter part of his life, 
begann. Cf. Grimm Wb,, I., 1297. 

3188-94. On the prose cf. note to ll. 468-74. 
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3198. niemanb nichts. The double negation is colloquial, but is some- 
times used by Goethe in dignified prose; e.g., in the Campagne in Frank- 
reich, Werke, H., XXV., 60: In diefen Augenbliden, wo Niemand nichts 
zu effen hatte u. |. w. 


Ein Gartenhausden. 


This scene is really a part of the preceding one, the summer-house 
being in Martha’s garden. Escaping, half in frolic, half in maidenly alarm, 
from Faust’s passionate declaration (ll. 3188-94), Gretchen runs into the 
summer-house, and is at once followed by Faust. There is no change of 
time, place or actors. That the scene has a separate heading (which it 
has in U. also) is probably due to the fact that it took shape as a dramatic 
picture by itself. There are also two other indications that, when it was 
composed, the garden scene was not vividly present to Goethe’s conscious- 
ness. (1) In 1. 3206, instead of von Herzen lieb’ ich dich, Gretchen is made 
to say, in U., fon lange lieb ich dich. (2) At the end of the scene, Il. 
3213-4, Gretchen chides herself for standing ‘abashed’’ before Faust and 
saying ‘yes’ to all his wise talk. In fact, however, Faust has not talked 
‘wisely’ at all (as he does later in the following scene), and ske has been 
loquacious. It is Faust who has said ‘yes’ to her. One is hardly satisfied 
to call this a touch of nature and say that Gretchen only imagines that she 
has appeared stupid. As to the textual change, Goethe would hardly have 
put the comparatively neutral and tame pon Herzen in place of the more 
significant {djon lange, had he not felt the latter as an incongruity, in view 
of the close sequence of the two scenes. 


Wald und Höhle, 


The idea and genesis of this scene, its original position after the scene 
* At the Well,’ its later transposition to where we now find it, and the difh- 
3217. Du gabft. This ‘ giving’ can not of course refer to the occasion 
of the Spirit’s appearance in ll. 482-513, where nothing is given or prom- 
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ised. Nor is it likely that Goethe, so late as when these lines were written 
(1788-9), was planning a second citation of the Spirit by Faust. The 
right understanding of the matter is rather this: The Earth-Spirit is a 
symbol of nature, who gives to man all things that come to him. For this 
‘giving,’ no appearance in personal form is necessary —just as Goethe 
thought that the best worship of Nature was a spiritual communion for 
which no visible symbol was needed. Cf. Intr. p. liii. 

3222. falt ftaunenden Beſuch; the perfunctory visit of the gazing 
tourist. 

3226. meine Brüder. The sense of man’s kinship with all living 
things was with Goethe at first a mere poetic sentiment —a part of his 
youthful nature-worship. Cf. Werther’s second letter: ‘When I lie down 
in the tall grass by the falling brook, and, closer to earth, ..... feel nearer 
to my heart the thronging multitude of the little world, the countless, in- 
scrutable forms of worms and gnats, and feel the presence of the Almighty 
who created us in his image, etc,’ — Later, the sentiment became a 
serious scientific opinion. Cf. the letter to Knebel, of Nov. 17, 1784: 
‘Man is most closely related to the lower animals,’ etc. 

3231. ihrem Fall, ‘at its fall’; a kind of responsive dative. 

3238. filberne Geftalten. The ‘silvery forms of the earlier world’ are 
the oreads (von Felſenwänden) and dryads (aus dem feuchten Buſch) of 
the Greeks. f 

3249. Genuß. Cf. Intr. p. Ixiii, foot-note. 

3254. Neuen; metri gratia for Neuem. 

3256. am guten Tag; = an einem guten Tag, ‘on one of my good 
days.’ 

3265. daß er mich ennnyirt, ‘for boring me’; Fr. ennuyer. 

3268. Rribstrabs, ‘ hodge-podge,’ ‘ confused medley.’ 

3270-1. The meaning is: If I had not called you away from your life 
of solitary brooding and morbid introspection, you would have committed 
suicide ere now. But see also the introductory note to the scene ‘ Before 
the Gate.’ 

3272-3. Was haft.... verfigen, ‘what is the matter with you to be 
sitting out your days like an owl’? 

3277. Doctor, A ‘doctor’ might be spending his time thus in the 
interest of science. 
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3285-90. On the imagery, cf. ll. 614 ff. 

3286. wit... . durdwithlen, ‘ permeate with bodeful impetuosity.’ 

3287. Alle ſechs Tagewer?’ ; i.e. ‘all creation.’ 

3290. ber Erdenfohn ; nominative absolute. 

3294. gefittet; to be taken as adj. with pfui. The sense is: It’s all 
very well for you to pronounce your high-moral ‘shame !’ 

3298. Gelegentlid). . .. vorzulägen, ‘to delude yourself a little now 
and then’; namely, with these grand self-communings in the woods. 

3300. abgetrieben, ‘exhausted.’ The word is sometimes applied to a 
horse tired from over-driving, or a wild beast exhausted by the chase. The 
idea is that human wit can not endure very long a life of solitary brooding 
and Faust is already ‘again’ (i. e., as in ll. 1544-1606) at the point of ex- 
haustion. 

3301. anfgerieben, ‘used up.’ The meaning is: You will be reduced 
to sheer insanity. 

3312. lieh’ es, “it would become.’ 

3313. affenjunge; quoted in Grimm Wb. only for this passage and 
defined blutjung, i.e. ‘very young.’ It would seem as if das affenjunge 
Blut were a comical transposition of der blutjunge Affe, ‘the young 
ninny.’ In 1. 3521, Gretchen is called a Grasaffe. 

3318. Wenn id). ... wir’; the beginning of a well-known folk-song 
which continues: 

Und aud zwei Ylüglein Hatt’, 
Flbg’ id zu bir. 

3325. Gelt, ‘indeed!’ ‘right you are!’ 

3334. Leib bes Herrn; the holy wafer of the sacrament. 

3337. Zwillingspaar; in allusion to Song of Solomon iv. 5. 

3345-69. These lines occur in U. in another connection, being spoken 
by Faust when on his way to visit Gretchen at night — the visit which was 
to result in Valentin’s death. 

3346. Lap; conditional imperative. 

3352. Dumpfer ‘dim,’ ‘ vague.’ 

3360. mußte, On the original implication of the tense cf. Intr. pp. 
liv, lxiii. 

3357. Geh ein. When it was first written this meant ‘go into Gret- 
then’s house’; now it means ‘ go into the city.’ 
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3369. er; i.e., Kopf, implied in Köpfchen. U. has e8. 
3371. eingeteufelt, ‘ diabolized.’ 


Grethens Stube. 


These stanzas are probably to be taken as a lyric monologue rather than 
asong. They seem to have been written originally as one in a crescendo 
of such monologues picturing Gretchen alone with her shame and sorrow; 
for the lines read naturally only on the presupposition that Gretchen has 
already fallen and been, at least temporarily, deserted by her lover. This 
desertion is now sufficiently provided for by ‘ Forest and Cavern,’ and this 
may have been one of the reasons for inserting that scene where we now 
have it. On the other hand the scene stands in U., as in the final version, 
just before the ‘ catechization’; which requires it to be read under the 
presupposition of Gretchen’s innocence. It appears possible that the 
scene was given its position originally in order to break the succession of 
three scenes in Martha’s garden. 


Marthens Garten. 


In writing this scene the poet evidently presupposed a longer acquaint- 
ance between Faust and Gretchen than is implied in what precedes, 
Gretchen has had opportunity to find out that her lover does not go to 
church and is not devout in her way. She has ‘long’ been troubled 
(1. 3469) at seeing him in the company of Mephistopheles, etc. 

In what Faust here says of religion we of course hear the youthful 
Goethe. In Kestner’s Goethe und Werther, p. 35 ff., there is a description 
of Goethe as he appeared to Kestner after a short acquaintance at Wetzlar 
in the summer of 1772 — a description which, so far as it concerns reli- 
gion, coincides remarkably with Faust’s utterances. For example, Kestner 
writes: ‘He doesn’t go to church nor to communion (cf. ll. 3423-5); he 
is not what is called orthodox, but not from pride or caprice.... he does 
not like to disturb others in their settled ideas (cf. 1. 3420); he honors 
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the Christian religion (cf. 1. 3424), but not in the form in which our theo- 
logians present it (cf. ll. 3428-9); he is eager for the truth, but cares more 
for the feeling than the demonstration of it’ (cf. ll. 3451-8). All this sug- 
gests (one can hardly say proves) that the catechization may be a poetic 
rendition of religious conversations at Wetzlar, with the imaginary triad 
Faust-Gretchen-Mephistopheles replacing the real one Goethe-Lotte-Merck. 
Cf. Mertens in G.-J., IX., 237. 

3414. Heinrich. In the legend Faust’s name is Johann, but this name 
had been made vulgar and ridiculous by the associations of the popular 
Faust-drama and the puppet-plays. See Intr. p.xx. Hence the change 
of the name. The choice of ‘ Heinrich’ is either purely arbitrary or, per- 
haps, a compliment to Goethe’s friend Friedrich Heinrich Jacobi. Cf. 
Minor in G.-J., VIII., 232. 

3415. wie haft du's mit, ‘how do you feel about ’? 

3422. Wenn ih... . könnte, ‘if I could influence you a little’; = 
wenn id) etwas über did) vermidte. 

3428-30. The meaning is that the ‘priest’ or ‘sage’ will answer with 
formal statements, propositions, names etc., which are all ridiculously in- 
adequate to express the infinite content of /ee/ing that ought to be implied 
in the word ‘God.’ This and the following speech of Faust need to be 
read in the light of Goethe’s first letter to Auguste Stolberg, written Jan. 
26, 1775. It begins: Meine Teure — id) will Ihnen keinen Nahmen 
geben, dern was find die Nahmen Freundinn, Schwefter, Geliebte, Braut, 
Gattin, oder ein Wort das einen Compler von all denen Rahmen begriffe, 
geger das unmittelbare Gefühl?.... Ich fühle Sie finnen ihn tragen, 
diefen zerftüdten, ftammelnden Ausdrud, wenn das Bild des Unendlichen in 
ung wühlt. Und was ift das als Liebe ! 

3434. glanb’ ihn; — glaub’ an ihn. Thus also in Meister Goethe 
writes: Go glauben Sie fein Schidljal ? 

3438-58. The thought may be paraphrased in plain prose thus: The 
Infinite is all about us and within us, — in sky and earth and star and in 
the mysterious thronging emotions of our hearts. If we but /ee/ the great- 
ness of this omnipresent Divinity, that is enough. Names’and formulae are 
are of no importance. On this passage cf. G.-J., I. 201. 

3451. fo groß es ijt, i. e., your whole heart. 

3460-1. The priest says also that God is omnipresent and that religion 
is a matter of the heart. 
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3488. nichts Teinen. Cf. 1. 3198, note. 

3511. Fläſchchen. The only natural presumption is that Faust has 
brought the opiate in order to be prepared for this very contingency. 

3512. in ihren Trank; supply gegoffen. 

3521. Grasaff’. Cf. 1. 3313, note. The lexicographers do not ex- 
plain the word, but it seems to have been suggested by monkeys frolicking 
in the grass. Heyne Wb., quoting this passage, calls it a Schimpfwort, but 
Goethe sometimes uses it as a term of jocose endearment, applying it, e.g., 
to Lili as married woman and to the children of Frau von Stein. Trans- 
late ‘ kitten.’ 

3523. wurden; ‘plu. of majesty,’ with a title. Cf. Brandt § 311, 2. 

3524. Ihnen. Mephistopheles addresses Faust with du, Er, or tbr, 
but never elsewhere with Sie, The latter is used here only on account of 
the preceding Herr Doctor wurden. 

3525. Mädels. Cf. 1. 1837, note. 

3532. heilig ; to be taken in the dialectic sense of fehr, ganz bejon- 
ber8 — like Eng. ‘awfully.’ 

3536. Spottgeburt; = Spott erregende Geburt, ‘ monstrous progeny.’ 


Am Brunnen 


The final revision of Faust requires us to presuppose for this scene 
that on the night mentioned in 1. 3541, Gretchen carelessly gave her 
mother too much of the opiate (1. 3511) and so caused her death. This 
scene takes place after a lapse of some time, during which Gretchen has 
led a quiet life (1. 3545) alone with her shame and remorse. When the 
scene was first written, however, the presupposition was somewhat differ- 
ent. See the introductory note to the scene ‘ Cathedral.’ 

3546. Sibylle ; probably the name of some girl friend. 

3556. Curtefirt, ‘courted.’ 

3560. Gefdjled’ ; vulgar for Geliiffe. 

3561. Blümchen ; the flower of maidenhood, Lat. fos. 

3569. Sünderhemdchen, ‘sinner’s smock’; an allusion to the practice 
of requiring public penance, deprecatio publica in templo, in a garb sym- 
bolical of humiliation. 
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3575. reißen ; in the sense of zerreißen. 

3576. Saderling, ‘chopped straw’ instead of the flowers which a 
chaste bride would receive. 

3581. ſchwärzt's nod) gar. ‘I actually even made it black.’ 

3584. ber Sünde bloß, ‘given over to sin’; bloß in the sense of 
blofigeftellt, preißgegeben. See Grimm, Wb. II., 146. 


— u 


Zwinger. 


The term ' Zwinger,’ applied first to the space between the main wall of 
a castle or city and the encompassing moat, means here the unoccupied 
space between the wall and the nearest buildings within. In the wallisa 
shrine containing an image of the Sorrowing Mother gazing at her Son 
upon the cross, her heart pierced by a sword (Luke ii, 35). At this shrine 
Gretchen is wont to worship. 

With reference to the final revision of Faust we may suppose this scene 
eıther to follow very closely upon the preceding or to be separated from it 
by an interval of weeks. Originally, however, there can be little doubt that 
it was meant to be taken as expressing Gretchen’s first agony of remorse 
on finding that she had caused the death of her mother. Cf. the intro- 
ductory note to the scene ‘ Cathedral.’ 

Writing Oct. 11, 1775, to Frau La Roche, who was just then anxious 
about her son, Goethe uses the expression: * Alas that fate thrusts such 
swords at the hearts of mothers!’ This has led to the conjecture that the 
scene ‘Zwinger’ may have been of contemporary origin with the letter. Cf. 
D. Jacoby in G.-J., I., 187. 

3599. Was: cognate acc. with the intransitive bangen, The mean- 
ing is: Thou only knowest my poor heart’s distress, its trembling, its 


longing. 





Kat. 


On this scene cf. Intr. pp. lii and Ixiii. Only the opening Il. 3620-45 
and the ll. 3650-9 are found in U., but the greater part of the scene is 
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quite certainly of early origin. (1) The general style in its vivid, popular 
realism is that of Goethe’s pre-Weimarian period; (2) specific phrases 
point to an early date of composition (cf. the notes to ll. 3706, 3760); 
(3) Faust is here an uneasy libertine on his way for one of his habitual 
visits to his paramour (ll. 3674-5). On the other hand the reference to 
Walpurgis-Night, in l. 3661, is undoubtedly a late intercalation. 

3620. fo, ‘you know,’ ‘as I often did.’ 

3622. lor, ‘blooming beauty.’ 

3623. laut gepriefen vor, Construe: Wenn.... die Gefellen.... laut 
vorgepriejen hatten. 

3624. verſchwemmt, ‘washed down’; the construction like that of ge- 
priefen. 

3633. Waſſer reicht ; like our idiom “hold a candle to.’ 

3634. Top! is an expression of approval==‘right you are.’ Kling! 
Klang! describes the clinking of glasses in token of assent. 

3638-9. The sense is: It’s enough to make one tear out one’s hair 
and (try to) rush ‘up the walls, as a caged beast does in his impotent 
rage. 

3644. zufammenjchmeiken, ‘smash their heads together.’ 

3650. Sacriſtei. The dialogue is to be thought of as taking place while 
the speakers walk along the streets of the city on their way to Gretchen’s 
house. Gacriftei, usually ‘vestry-room,’ but here apparently a chapel 
pertaining to some church, probably the ‘ cathedral’ of the next scene. 

3651. ew’gen Lämpchens ; an altar-lamp burning night and day. 

3655. ſchmächtig, not ‘lean’ but ‘languishing,’ in a coarse sense. 
M. H. G. smahtec meant ‘hungry.’ 

3656. yenerleitern, ‘fire-escapes.’ 

3659. Rammelei, ‘lustfulness.’ 

3661. Walpurgisnadt. Since the Walpurgis-Night comes on the 
eve of May-day, the date of this scene, in view of übermorgen in 1. 3662, is 
April 29; and since the action of Faus? begins at Easter all the preceding 
scenes must be thought of as taking place in the month of April. But see 
the introductory note to the next scene. 

3664. Schatz. German folk-lore taught that a phosphorescent light 
near the ground betokens a subterraneous treasure just below; or, as 
Goethe here conceives the superstition, that a treasure is trying to make 
its way up to the surface. 
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3669. Löwenthaler, ‘lion-dollars’; in allusion to the ‘dollars’ first 
coined in Bohemia, in the 15th century. They were called Joadimsthaler 
from the Joachimsthal where they were first made, and töwenthaler 
because stamped with the royal lion of Bohemia. 

3682-97. The song is adapted from Ophelia’s song in Hamlet, IV., 5. 
Of this mnocent theft Goethe said to Eckermann, Jan. 18, 1825: ‘Thus 
my Mephistopheles sings a song of Shakespeare, and why shouldn’t he? 
Why should 1 take the trouble to invent one of my own, when Shake- 
speare’s was just the thing and said what was needed’? 

3698. bei'm Clement; a very common imprecation which no lexico- 
grapher has explained. . 

3699. Rattenfänger ; possibly suggested by Shakespeare’s ‘ Tybalt, 
you rat-catcher, will you walk?” in Romeo and Juliet, UI, ı. 

3702. an der.... halten; = barauf ift nichts zu halten, ‘that’s of no 
use.’ 

3706. Flederwiſch, ‘duster’; a cant term for ‘sword.’ In Goethe’s 
Claudine, as finished in April-June, 1775, ares introduced ‘three 
vagabonds standing at a table and playing dice.’ One of these, Crugantino, 
with sword at his side and citherain hand, sings a song in which occur the 
words: 

‚Raus, feurig, frifd 

Den Flederwiſch! 
This points to an early origin for the Faust-Valentin encounter. Cf. Jacoby 
in G.-J., I, 197. . 

3714-5. The meaning is, according to Loeper, that Mephistopheles can 
trick the police, they being a purely human institution; but the criminal 
court (Blutbaun), having jurisdiction in capital crimes and deriving its 
authority from God, is harder for the devil to manage. 

3756-61. See App. ITI. 

3760. Jammerecken; the old weak acc., M. H. G. ecken. 

3769. Bergebung reide Maß. Maß is the obsolete fem., die Maß 
‘measure,’ and the construction a sort of appositional acc.; as one might 
say in Eng. ‘forgiveness plenty,’ for ‘abundant pardon.’ But reiche Maß 
really performs the function of the adverb reicher Maßen. 
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Dom. 


On this scene cf. Intr. pp. lii and lxiii ff. As is there noted, the scene 
has in U. the heading ‘ Obsequies of Gretchen’s Mother,’ which fact, taken 
with ll. 3790-3, shows that the swoon in the cathedral can not have been 
thought of at first as occurring soon after the time referred to in 1. 3542. 
The chronology was rather conceived in this way: Gretchen’s first trial of 
the opiate was to leave the mother uninjured, and then the experiment was 
to be repeated at subsequent visits, There would then be an interval 
during which Gretchen, conscious of hershame, would ‘ go but little among 
people’ (l. 3545), and here would come the scene ‘ At the Well.’ After a 
lapse of months there was to be a visit of Faust, in anticipation of which 
Gretchen, now perhaps grown careless, should give too much of the poison 
and so cause her mother’s death. On the morning of the next day but 
one would come the scene ‘Zwinger ’ with Gretchen’s agonized prayer to 
be saved from ‘shame and death,’ and then, on the day of the funeral, the 
scene ‘ Cathedral.’ This was then to be followed by the visit which should 
result in Valentin’s death (for in U. the Valentin scene comes after ‘Ca- 
thedral’) and give occasion for Faust’s flight and long absence. The 
‘ dismal day’ of the prose scene would then be a day of the ensuing year. 

On the final revision, however, this chronology was hopelessly confused, 
so that it is not now possible to make the love-tragedy read naturally on 
any supposition whatever. The confusion seems to have had two sources: 
first, the introduction of the fixed dates, Easter and Walpurgis-Night; and, 
secondly, a purpose never thoroughly carried out, to ennoble the character 
of Gretchen by letting it appear that she had sinned but once. Cf. Intr. 
p. lxiii. Goethe’s final intention seems to have been to have it understood 
that the opiate proved fatal on the first night. Then, since the scene ‘ Ca- 
thedral’ presupposed a considerable lapse of time, he omitted the heading 
which told that the occasion was the funeral of the mother. Moreover, 
since the Valentin scene was to prepare the way for the Walpurgis-Night, 
it had to come before instead of after ‘ Cathedral’; and this adjustment 
being made, ]. 3789, with its allusion to Valentin’s death, was intercalated 
in the final draft. 

But now these presuppositions require us to assume that Gretchen in 
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the scene ‘ At the Well’ is already burdened with the guilt of her mother’s 
death; which makes her gossipy conversation with Lieschen appear un- 
thinkable. Again, ‘Cathedral’ can not on account of Il. 3790-3, come 
naturally before Walpurgis-Night; unless indeed it were to be the Night 
of the ensuing year, a supposition which is made impossible by the über 
morgen of l. 3662. 

3775+. Gretden unter vielem Bolfe, U. has, instead, Gretgen alle 
Verwandte. The Böfer Geift is a tormentor conceived like the biblical 
‘evil spirit’; cf. ı Sam. xvi. 

3779. vergriffnen, ‘well-worn’ from handling. U. has verblätterten. 

3780. Gebete Ialiteft, ‘prattled prayers.’ U. has deinen Gebeten 
nadjlallteft. 

3791. Regt ſichs... fdhen, ‘is there not already a quickening stir?’ 

3792. ſich. The child is assumed to share and to increase the mother’s 
agitation. 

3796. mir, ‘for me,’ i. e., ‘in my mind’: a loose dat. of interest. 

3797. Wider mid, ‘ accusing me.’ 

3798-9. Dies irae... favilla. ‘ Day of wrath, that day shall dissolve 
the world in ashes’; the opening lines of the famous ‘sequence’ Dies 
rae, composed by Thomas Celano in the 13th century. 

3800-7. The Evil Spirit here voices Gretchen’s dread of the resurrec- 
tion. 

3806. Wieder aufgefchaffen, ‘ brought forth anew.’ 

3810. den Athem verfeste, ‘ were choking me.’ 

3813-5. Judex...remanebit. ‘ When therefore the Judge shall be 
seated, whatever is hidden shall appear, nothing shall remain unpunished.’ 

3821. Berbirg dich ; ironical, ‘ Wouldst hide thyself?’ 

3825-7. Quid sum ...securus. ‘ What then shall I say in my 
wretchedness? What protector shall I invoke when scarcely the just man 
shall be secure?’ 

3833. As Diintzer observes, it is not obvious why the chorus should 
repeat the preceding stanza instead of beginning the next one. Probably 
a mere inadvertence on Goethe’s part. 

3834. Fläſchchen, ‘smelling-bottle.’ 
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Walpurgisnadt. 


Cf. Intr. pp. lxiv. ff. A dated manuscript in the Royal Library at Ber- 
lin indicates that this scene was begun in November, 1800, and ‘contin- 
ued in February, 1801.’ It was never really finished at all. As we can 
see from the Paralipomena, there was to have been, after the Inter- 
mezzo, a scene which would have apprized Faust of Gretchen’s impend- 
ing fate. But this was never written — with the result that the so-called 
‘ Intermezzo’ appears not as an intermezzo at all, but as the end of the 
Walpurgis-Night. We are left to imagine what follows between that 
and the prose scene as best we may. 

Walpurgis, or Walpurga, was an English nun who died Feb. 25, 779, 
as abbess of a Bavarian convent. As her calendar-day fell on May 1, her 
name came to be associated with the old rites and festivities of the May- 
time (cf. D. M., II., 878), and finally with the superstition of an annual 
conclave of witches on the Brocken, the highest point of the Harz Mts. 
This summit, Lat. mons Bructerus, rises some 3600 feet above sea-level. 
It is covered at the top with granite blocks (whence probably the popu- 
lar name ‘ Blocksberg’) among which the tourist is still shown a Hexen- 
kanzel or -altar, a Hexentanzplats and a Hexenwaschbecken. 

The Faust-legend does not connect its hero in any way with the May 
carnival; but a poem on the Walpurgis-Night, published in 1756 by J. F. 
Löwen, introduces Dr. Faust on the Brocken and gives him a seat at 
the left hand of Beelzebub. As Goethe refers to Löwen’s poem in the 
6th book of Dichtung und Wahrheit, he may have got from it the sug- 
gestion of taking his own Faust to the Blocksberg festival, but there is 
no evidence that a Blocksberg scene was part of his early plan. From 
several visits, the first in 1777, Goethe was very familiar with the 
Brocken region. On his literary sources see App. III. 

3834+. Grhierfe und Elend. These are two neighboring villages 
lying southward from the Brocken. From Schierke, the higher of the two, 
it is an easy walk of about two hours to the summit. 

3851-2. On Feb. 26, 1824, Goethe said to Eckermann, that while he 
had been able to portray Faust’s world-weariness and Gretchen’s love by 
‘anticipation,’ it required some observation of nature to write these two 
lines. 
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3855. Irrlicht. The ignis fatuus, Eng. Jack-o’-Lantern or Will-o’- 
the-Wisp, is regarded in Germanic folk-lore as an evil spirit that delights 
in luring travelers from their way and leading them to destruction. It is 
thus, naturally, a minion of the devil. 

3863. Mephistopheles means that Will-o’-the-Wisp’s zigzag is pat- 
terned after the devious course of men through life. 

3871-3911. The distribution of the solos was not indicated by Goethe, 
and has been matter of much discussion. The third clearly belongs to 
Faust and the fourth to Mephistopheles. The fifth, on account of the allu- 
sion to the irren Lichter, which would hardly be so noteworthy to Irr- 
licht himself, seems also best assigned to Faust. As to the first, the jcheint 
e8 of |. 3872 seems to indicate a mental uncertainty, which would not be 
expected of Mephistopheles, who must be supposed to know the locality 
perfectly. On the other hand, the mandatory führ’ uns of 1. 3873 suggests 
Mephistopheles rather than Faust. In any case, the second strophe must 
be assigned to Will-o’-the-Wisp. The songs represent a swift transition by 
magic, just as in ll. 9078 ff. 

3876. Seh’; i.e. ich febe. 

3880. fdjnardjen. Two granite rocks near Schierke have long borne 
the name of bie Schnardjer, ‘ the Snorers.’ 

3885-6. Faust sings in elegiac tone, as if ‘those heavenly days’ of 
youthful hope and love were far away, as they actually were for the poet 
who penned the lines. The words, like the whole scene, were written with 
little concern for the inner requirements of the Gretchen-tragedy. Cf. 
Intr. p. Ixv. 

3889. hu! Schuhn! here an imitation of the night-owl’s hoot. The 
words are also onomatopoetic names of the owl. 

3892. Molche. We may think either of actual salamanders abroad, as 
minions of the devil, on the uncanny mountain, or only of something that 
looks like salamanders. The idea of the song is, in part at least, to voice 
the weird fancies one has in going through a wild region in the night. 
Thus the mice of 1. 3900 may be the moonbeams glancing here and there 
upon the ground. But bright-colored mice belong to the devil’s kingdom. 
Cf. 1. 4179. 

3898. belebten derben Mafern, ‘from massive living tree-warts.’ Bes 
lebt means that they seem like living things. 
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3906-11. The trio have been moving swiftly by magic; as they ‘slow 
down,’ Faust is giddy and confused. 

3913. fo ein Mittelgipfel, “one of these mid-way peaks.’ They are 
not yet at the top. 

3916-31. Cf. the note to l. 3664 for the idea of subterraneous gold 
manifesting its presence by a light above ground. So Mammon, conceived 
on account of the familiar personification in the New Testament (Matt. vi. 
24), as a devilish Lord of Wealth, is represented as lighting up his moun- 
tain-palace for the great festival. 

3919. wittert er hinein, ‘penetrates with its gleam.’ 

3936. Windsbrant; a very ancient (O. H. G. wintes drät) and not fully 
explained name for ‘tempest,’ ‘ whirlwind.’ See Grimm, D.M., I., 525. 

3950. übertrümmerten; bridged over with the débris of fallen trees. 

3959. Urian; a name for the devil. It is the same as Urbans, ‘Old 
Jack.’ 

3962. Baubo; a nurse of Demeter, who tried to divert the goddess 
from her sorrow by obscene antics. The story can be found in Arnobius. 
In Werke, H., XVI., 328, Goethe applies the name to an immodest merry- 
maker in the Roman carnival. Asa type of bestial shamelessness, Baubo 
is an appropriate leader of the ribald witches. 

3968. Ilſenſtein; a high rock a few miles northeast of the Brocken. 

3977. So great is the crowd that the unborn child is squeezed to death 
and the mother to bursting. 

3987-9. In these witches that wash and wash but remain sterile and 
so can not mount into the air, we have a bit of nonsensical mystification- 
which it is hardly worth while to try to interpret seriously. Cf. introduc- 
tory note to * Witch’s Kitchen.’ 

4003. Salbhere. A ‘half-witch’ seems to be a person who would like 
to be a witch, but cannot. 

4023. Boland; a name of the devil; M.H.G. valart. The word is 
thought by Grimm to be a pres. pple. of a verb meaning ‘to seduce.’ 

4033. beliebig, ‘at will,’ i. e., ‘capriciously.’ 

4076-91. These gentlemen, who have withdrawn from the crowd, are 
different types of the old fogy, the /audator temporis acti, who can see no 
good in the new generation. 

4095+. Trödelhere; a witch who deals in Trödel, i. e., old curiosi- 
ties Taylor has ‘ huckster-witch.’ 
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4119. Abams erfie Fran. According to a rabbinic tradition, Adam’s 
first wife, the ‘female’ of Gen. i. 27, was named Lilith. Being superseded 
by Eve, she became a ghost-like being that delights in seducing men and 
doing harm to children. The word occurs in the Hebrew Bible in Isaiah 
xxxiv. 14, where it is rendered, in the King James version, ' screech-owl,’ 
with the alternative ‘ night-monster.’ 

4121. einzig; as if an adj. with Schmud. 

4143+. Broktophantasmiff, ‘rump-visionary.’ The name and the 
following lines to 1. 4175 allude to Friedrich Nicolai, who, though at one 
time the friend and co-laborer of Lessing, afterwards made himself some- 
what ridiculous as an apostle of common sense in literature. Goethe and 
Schiller looked upon him as the type and embodiment of tedious dictatorial 
mediocrity. In 1799 Nicolai read to the Berlin Academy a paper entitled 
‘Example of the Appearance of Several Phantasms.’ In this paper he 
reported how he had been troubled with visions, and had been cured by 
the application of leeches to that portion of his person called by the Greeks 
RPUKTOS. 

4159. anfgeflärt. The Age of Reason, i. e, the age of Voltaire and 
Friedrich the Great, is called in German ba8 Zeitalter der Aufflärung. 

4161. Tegel; a place near Berlin, the home, in Goethe’s time, of the 
brothers Humboldt. In the above-mentioned paper of Nicolai he discussed 
a ghostly apparition reported to have been seen at Tegel in 1797. 

4169. Reife. Among Nicolai’s tedious commonplace writings was a 
long-winded book of travels entitled Beschreibung einer Reise durch 
Deutschland und die Schweis. 

4173. fonlagirt, ‘ gets relief’; Fr. se soulager. 

4179. rothes Mäuschen. According to Grimm, D. M., II. 905, there 
is folk-lore to the effect that red mice sometimes run out of the. mouths of 
sleeping witches. 

4181. doch nidjt gran; i. e., it was not an ordinary mouse. 

4182. Schäferſtunde, ‘amorous hour.’ 

4186. gefdjloff’nen, ‘ fettered.’ 

4190. Qdol, ‘phantom’; Gr. eidwdov. 

4194. Medufe ; the Gorgon whose serpent hair changed all whe 
looked at it to stone. 

4211. Prater; the name of a famous park at Vienna. 
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4214. Servibilis; a servant, or ‘super,’ employed about the stage. 
4220. Mid) dilettirt’S; patterned comically after It. mi diletta, ‘it 
delights me.’ 


Walpurgisnachtstraum. 


INTERMEZZO. 

The ‘ Walpurgis-Night’s Dream ’ is the “new piece’ mentioned in 1. 4215 
as just about to be performed at the dilettante theatre — which is the sum 
total of its connection with Faust. The title was suggested by Shake- 
speare’s Midsummer Night's Dream, in which Oberon and Titania, the 
king and queen of the fairies, after having quarreled about the possession 
of an Indian boy and become alienated from each other by jealousy, are at 
last reconciled. Goethe introduces them as celebrating their golden wed- 
ding, which is conceived, at the same time, as a festival of reconciliation. 
The orchestra consists of buzzing insects, frogs, crickets, etc. As guests 
or spectators and critics we have a multitude of persons and personifica- 
tions who give vent to their feelings in the form of comment upon what 
they see and hear. Goethe’s diary, Tagebücher, II., 72, shows that he was 
working on the ‘Golden Wedding’ June 5, 1797. But it was not then 
connected in his mind with Fasst. In the summer of 1796 Goethe and 
Schiller began together the composition of a collection of epigrams to 
which they gave the ancient name of Xenia, or ‘gifts of hospitality.’ 
Some four hundred were published at once in Schiller’s A/manach. The 
next summer Goethe sent in a fresh collection of similar character under 
the title of Oberon and Titania’s Golden Wedding. Schiller saw reasons 
for not publishing them (see his letter of Oct. 2, 1797), whereupon Goethe, 
having now doubled the original number of verses, decided to make a 
place for them in Fausé (letter of Dec. 20, 1797). 

This decision is to be regretted, because, with the suppression of the 
scene which was to come after it, the Intermezzo no longer deserves its 
name. Furthermore, it does not help on the action in any way, and the 
verses are not very interesting in themselves. 

4224. Miebings. Mieding was a highly esteemed stage-decorator who 
died at Weimar in 1782. 
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4327-30. The thought is that it is the reconciliation rather than the 
lapse of fifty years which makes the festival ‘ golden.’ 

4239. Ariel; the Ariel of Shakespeare’s Tempest. 

4247. grillt, ‘is freaky.’ 

4257. Schnueckeſchnickeſchnack; a word coined to describe the music 
made by the soap-bubble bag-pipe. 

4259-62. Whether these lines are to be understood as spoken by the 
inchoate ‘ Geist’ himself or by some one of the performers about him, is 
uncertain. So is the ‘ point’ of the nonsense, if it has any. 

4273. Götter Griechenlands. In 1788 F. L. Stolberg published a 
narrow-minded attack upon Schiller’s poem Die Götter Griechenlands, 
charging the author with blasphemy, etc. 

4274+. Nordiſcher Künftler. Here one thinks of Goethe himself 
who was actually planning a journey to Italy, when the lines were written. 

4279-82. The ‘ purist’ as we see is a typical stickler for propriety. 

4294+. Windfabue. The ‘weather-vane,’ that first praises and then 
condemns, is evidently a symbol of turn-coats. That anybody in particu- 
lar is alluded to is at least not clear. 

4302+-. Xenien. Goethe several times refers to the Xenia under the 
image of annoying insects. 

4306+. Hennings. Hennings was the editor of the journal Genius 
der Zeit, in which he attacked the Xenia violently. This journal, called by 
Loeper a Tummelplag unreifer Dichterlinge, was especially disliked by 
Goethe. 

4310+. Muſaget, ‘Leader of the Muses.’ Under this name Hennings 
published, in 1798-9, some numbers of a poetic journal intended to rival 
Schiller’s Almanach, 

4314+. Ci-devant; ‘quondam.’ The Genius der Zeit was discon- 
tinued in 1803. 

4318+. Nengieriger Reifender; Nicolai again. See l. 4143, note. 

4322. Nicolai was famous for his opposition to the Jesuits. The line 
is to be taken as a comment by the crowd in explanation of the ‘ traveller’s’ 
continual snuffling. 

4322+. Kranich. The ‘crane’ is Goethe’s old friend Lavater, of whom 
he said to Eckermann Feb. 17, 1829: ‘ Lavater was a genuinely kind man, 
but subject to powerful illusions, and the strict, exact truth was not his af- 
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fair; he deceived himself and others, whence there came a complete rup- 
ture of our relations. His gait was that of a crane, for which reason he 
appears as ‘crane’ on the Blocksberg.’ 

4326+. Welttind. Inthesummer of 1774 Goethe dined with Lavater 
and Basedow at Coblenz. In a poem suggested by the occurrence are 
found the lines: 

Prophete rehts, Prophete links, 
Das Weltlind in der Mitten. 
So Goethe himself is probably the Weltfind here on the Blocksberg. 

4328. ebitel; ‘ vehicle of profit,’ ‘ means of grace” _ 

4334. Dommeln, ‘herons’; usually Rohrdommeln. The droning 
herons are the philosophers who appear below. 

4335-8. A dancing master on the stage comments on the approaching 
crowd of dancing herons, 

4338+. ideler; a puzzling word. Düntzer takesitto be Fideler, from 
the adj. fidel, Lat. fde/is, used in student-dialect for ‘jolly. The word 
was certainly familiar to Goethe, but there seems to be no point in introducing 
a ‘jolly good fellow’ here. The connection rather requires a ‘fiddler’ to 
go with the ‘dance-master.’ There is, as Loeper shows, good and abun- 
dant authority for the spelling fideln, Fidel, Fidler, but as a matter of fact 
Goethe usually wrote Fiedel fiedeln, etc. Schröer thinks Fideler a printer’s 
mistake for Fiedler. Cf. G.-J., I. 435, and II. 439. 

4340. das Reftden geben, ‘do to death,’ ‘ settle.’ 

4342+. Dogmatifer; ‘dogmatist,’ in the sense of a philosopher who 
bases his doctrine on received dogmas, „This ‘dogmatist,’ however, falls 
out of his role in the last two lines, since instead of accepting the devil’s 
existence on faith and trust, he proceeds to argue it on the ground that 
there are ‘ devils’ among men. 

4349. Wenn id)... bin. ‘Idealist’ is used here in the technical 
Fichtean sense of one who holds that the Not-Me is the creation of the 
Me. Thus he is compelled to believe that all he sees on the Brocken is 
‘Me! 

4359. Sie gehen ; i. e., the supernaturalists, who are likened to cred- 
ulous persons seeking for treasure from the light it emits. Cf.1. 3664, note. 

4366+. Gewandten ; the ‘clever ones’ are the lucky dogs who ‘get 
along’ by hook or by crook. They call their army ‘sanssouci,’ i. e., ‘free 
from care’, because no scruples trouble them. They are pococurantists. 
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4370+. UWnbebilflithen ; the ‘ne’er do weels’ whom help never helps. 

4382+. Die Maffiven, ‘the coarse crew.’ Ein maffiver Kerl is the 
same as ein grober Burfche. 

4384. True spirits would not crush the grass (Loeper). 


Trüber Tag. 


Among the Paralipomena and dating presumably from the period 1797- 
1801, are found various fragments of a scene that was to come after the 
Intermezzo and represent the court of Satan on the summit of the Brocken. 
Cf. ll. 3959, 4037-9, and 4116. Satan was to make a speech from the 
throne, give audiences, confer fiefs and receive the homage of his subjects. 
A chorus was to sing his praise. At the end there was to be a symbolical 
decapitation of the ‘ eidolon’ (1. 4190) with comments by spectators from 
which Faust was to learn of Gretchen’s fate. For some reason Goethe 
failed to carry out this plan, so we are left to imagine how Faust gets his 
knowledge and to make the return as best we can from the phantasms of 
the Blocksberg to the intense realism of the love-tragedy. 

The scene ‘ Dismal Day’ is found in U. substantially as it appears here. 
its wild extravagance of diction, the work of a youthful writer who has not 
yet mastered his art, points to an early origin, probably the year 1772. 
Cf. Scherer, Goethe’s Frühzeit, p. 81. The more important dramaturgical 
questions suggested by the scené are discussed in Intr. p. lxiii ff. Cf. also 
the introductory note to the scene ‘ Study,’ (1). 

6. ingrimmend ; — ingrimmig. There is no verb ingrimmen and 
this form is probably unique. 

9. der ridjtenden gefühllofen ; — der gefühllos richtenden. 

10. Zerftrenungen. It is quite doubtful what ‘diversions’ Goethe 
had in mind when these words were written. 

13. Wandle thn. When this was written the presupposition was that 
the devil had associated with Faust for a time in poodle form before being 
given human shape. Accompanying Faust on his evening walks, the 
poodle would divert his master by rolling in the path in front of pedestrians 
so that they might fall over him. Scherer, Goethe’s Frühzeit, p. 81, re- 
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gards this passage, strangely enough, as evidence that the devil was not to 
appear first in poodle form. 

16. kollern, ‘roll in a heap,’ or ‘ turn somersaults.’ 

28. überfchnappt, ‘snaps from over-tension.’ 

30. Draugen wir... un8? When the scene was written the presup- 
position was that Faust had taken the initiative toward an alliance with the 
devil. So in |. 1414 the first suggestion of a compact comes from Faust, 
though hesaysin 1.1426: Ich habe dir nicht nachgeftellt. Butthe Prologue 
gives us to understand that the devil seeks out Faust. 

49-50. bes Grfdlagenen ; evidence that the murder of Valentin and 
Faust’s flight in consequence were a part of Goethe’s earliest plan. 

57. mit Menſchenhand. The assumption is that Mephistopheles can 
not spirit Gretchen out of her prison-cell by magic. He can take Faust to 
the spot speedily and can befool the guard, but the removal must be effected 
by the ‘hand of mortal.’ Bauberpferde. The magic horses, as a means 
of locomotion, are found only in this early scene. In the later ones the 
pair usually travel by means of a magic mantle (cf. ]. 2065, and 1, 6983). 


Nacht. 


This short scene in rhythmical prose, found in U. precisely as here, falls 
of course on the night following the preceding ‘Dismal Day.’ As Faust 
and Mephistopheles sweep through the air on their black horses, they 
pass a ‘raven-stone,’ or place of execution (Rabenftein is properly the 
‘block’ of masonry built under a gallows), at which a bevy of witches are 
engaged in their characteristic employments of ‘ cooking,’ ‘strewing’ and 
‘devoting’ to the powers of evil. The scene was conceived as an uncanny 
picture that should serve to adumbrate the fate of Gretchen. But this is 
now done sufficiently by the ‘eidolon’ on the Brocken (ll. 4203-5). 
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Kerker. 


In U. this scene is in prose, (for the text see Appendix II), the sub- 
stance differing but slightly from what is found here. It was probably 
written in 1772 or 1773 and put into verse in 1798. Sée Intr. p. lvi. 

4405. längft extwohuter Schauer. The presupposition is, or was, 
that Faust has been away from Gretchen several months and during that 
time has been a stranger to deep, sincere emotion. Schauer =‘ feeling of 
awe.’ Later Goethe preferred entwöhnen to entwohnen. Cf. 1. 25. 

4406. Der Menfdheit.... Yammer. Cf. ll. 1770-3, and Intr. p. 
kxiii. 

4411. zögert... heran, ‘lingers death more near’ (Taylor); an in- 
transitive verb used transitively, as in ]. 389. 

4412-20. Gretchen in her distraction sings a coarse song as does 
Ophelia in //amlet. The song itself is based on the Low German legend 
of the juniper-tree, which is found in Grimm’s Märchen. The story runs 
thus: A bad stepmother serves up her step-son as a meal for her husband. 
A little sister gathers up the bones and buries them under a juniper-tree. 
The bones become a little bird that sings the song: Min Moder de mi 
slach?t, Min Vader de mi att, etc. 

4413. Die ; demonstrative. 

4417. Bein’= Knoden. 

4449-50. The meaning is: They mock me by singing an old ballad of 
a mother that killed her child; who bids them apply it to me? 

4489. überdrang, ‘came over me.’ 

4501. auch; unaccented, in the sense of ‘really,’ ‘ indeed.’ 

4512. feucht; in allusion to the killing of Valentin. 

4520. übrig bleiben, ‘continue to live’; the preceding ‘ you'll kill me,’ 
being taken literally. 

4532. The thought is: I can no longer bring back the old feeling. 

4567. Es faft .... Schopfe, ‘it’s as if a cold hand seized me by the 
hair.’ 

4569. wadelt ; in recollection of her mother’s fatal drowsiness. 

4584. G8 ijt eben gefchehen, ‘it is e’en a thing of the past.’ 

4590. It was once the custom at public executions to toll the church 
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bell while the culprit was on the way to the block, and also to break a 
white wand over the condemned person’s head in token that his life was 
forfeit to the law. 

4593-4. Zucken nnd züden are variants of the same word and both 
mean ‘to move with a flash,’ ‘to dart swiftly.’ The on-looker is supposed 
to shrink from the fatal blow as if it were meant for his own neck. 

4611. Mephistopheles means: She is beyond the reach of judge and 
executioner; her ‘doom’ has already come. It was apparently to forestall 
the possible interpretation ‘she is doomed to perdition,’ that Goethe added 
the supernatural ‘voice from above’ declaring that ‘she is saved.’ 


APPENDIX I. 





BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


A complete Faust-bibliography would treble the size of this volume. Engel’s Zu- 
sammenstellung der Faustschriften (see under VIII., below) is fairly exhaustive down to 
the year 1884. For the time since then consult the successive volumes of the Goethe- 
Jahrbuch, edited since 1880 by L. Geiger; also the reviews in the Jahresberichte für 
neuere deutsche Litteraturgeschichte, edited since 1892 by E. Schmidt and others. The 
following classified list gives a selection of the more important publications under each 
head, their relative importance being further indicated by the familiar guidebook device 
of asterisks. For all questions pertaining to the history and recension of the text, manu- 
scripts, and early editions of critical significance, consult the Lesarten in vols. 14 aud 15 
of the great Weimar edition of Goethe’s works (see under III., below). Biographies of 
Goethe are not listed; the most important for their discussion of Faust are those of Grimm 
(1876), Heinemann (1895), Meyer (1895), Witkowski (1899), Bielschowsky (1896-1904), 
and Geiger (1910). Histories of German literature are ignored, though of course they all 
have something to say about Faust. 
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*Braune, W. Das Volksbuch vom Doctor Faust. Abdruck der ersten 
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Dumcke, J. Die deutschen Faustbücher. Nebst einem Anhange zum 
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Düntzer, H. Die Sage von Doctor Johannes Faust. Scheibles 
‘Kloster,’ V. (1847), 1-260. 

Ellinger, G. Zu den Quellen des Faustbuches von 1587. Zeitschrift 
für vergleichende Litteraturgeschichte, Neue Folge, I. (1887), 156-81. 

Faligan, E. Histoire de la légende de Faust. Paris. 1888. 
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III. 
EDITIONS OF GOETHE’S FAUST. 
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Goebel, J. Goethes Faust. Erster Teil. New York. 1907. 
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Erklärung. Erster Theil, 5. Aufl. Leipzig. 1907. Zweiter Theil, 
4. Aufl. Leipzig, 1994. 

*Witkowski, G. Goethes Faust. Leipzig. 1906. : Erster Band: Der 
Tragödie Erster und Zweiter Teil, Urfaust, Entwürfe und Skizzen. 
Zweiter Band: Kommentar und Erläuterungen. 


IV. 


THE GÖCHHAUSEN Faust (UR-FAUST), THE FRAGMENT OF 1790, 
AND THE PARALIPOMENA. 


Bossert, A. Le‘ Faust’de Goethe. Ses origines et ses formes suc- 
cessives. In ‘Essais sur la littérature allemande.’ Paris. 1905. 

*Collin, J. Goethes Faust in seiner ältesten Gestalt. Frankfurt am 
Main. 1896. 
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V. 
COMMENTARIES AND EXPOSITIONS WITHOUT THE TEXT. 


Baumgart, H. Goethes Faust als einheitliche Dichtung erläutert. 
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Boyesen, H. H. Goethe and Schiller. Their lives and works. In- 
cluding a commentary on Goethe’s Faust. New York. 1882. 
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Düntzer, H. Goethes Faust. Erster und zweiter Theil. Zum ersten 
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APPENDIX II. 


THE TEXT. 


THE critical student of the text of Faust is referred to Goethe’s Werke, 
XIV., 247 ff., where can be found a full account of the manuscripts and 
prints compared in the recension of the Weimar text, together with a full 
list of variant readings. The Weimar text is followed in this edition, but it 
is not thought necessary to reproduce here its entire critical apparatus. 
The fundamental principle is to follow the Ausgabe letzter Hand except 
where there is clear and cogent reason for departing from it. The pur- 
pose of the following notes is twofold: first, to comment briefly on those 
textual questions that have an important bearing on the sense, and sec- 
ondly to give in full those passages of U which differ radically from the 
final version. U means ‘ Urfaust’; S, the Fragment of 1790; A, the 
editio princeps of the completed First Part (1808); C, the Ausgabe letzter 
Hand (1829). 

21. Leid. So AC. The Lied of many later editions is probably a mis- 
taken correction, — trivialifirende Schlimmbefjerung as it is called by 
Schmidt, the Weimar editor —of Riemer, who noted in the back of 
Goethe’s diary for 1809 that Leib was a misprint for Lied. By oversight, 
seemingly, the reading fied crept into a few copies of a Cotta print of 
1825 and was then adopted in the Riemer-Eckermann quarto edition of 
1836-7. The reading feid in C indicates that Riemer’s note was without 
Goethe’s authorization. 

379. Würde. U has werde, Cf. introductory note to scene ‘ Night,’ 

390. Büchern. US have Bücher. Cf. note. 

481-+. After Flamme U has in wiederlicher Geftallt. Cf. note. 

503. Wehe. USA have webe; C wehe. Changed apparently on ac- 
count of the ensuing Weben and Webftuhl, and also for the sake of the 
parallelism Lebensfluthen: Wal’ — Thatenfturm: Wehe, 

(349) 
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519. U has Nun werd ich tiefer tief zu nidte. Cf. note 
521. Schleicher. U has Schwärmer. Cf. note. 
532-3. Instead of these lines U has: 
Man weis nicht eigentlich wie fie zu guten Dingen 
Durch Ueberredung hinzubringen. 
546-7. In U Wagner’s speech consists of the single line: 
Allein der Bortrag nüzt dem Rebner viel. 
to which Faust’s reply runs in U: 
548-51. Was Vortrag! der ift gut im Puppenfpiel 
Mein Herr Magifter hab er Krafft ! 
Sey er fein Schellenlauter Thor ! 
Und Freundichafft, Liebe, Brüderichafft, 
Trägt die fic) nicht von felber vor. 
59€. nur immer fort. US have bi8 morgen früh. 
1867+. In U the heading (cf. Intr. p. 1, foot-note) is: Mephiftopheles 
im Sclafrod eine groje Perrüde auf. Student. 
1882-95. These lines are lacking in U, the following being found 
instead : 
Sieht all jo troden ringsum aus 
Als ſäs Heishunger in jedem Haus. 
Meph: Bitt euch! dran euch nicht weiter ehrt, 
Hier alles fid) vom Studenten nährt. 
Dod) erft, wo werdet ihr logiren? 
Das ift ein Hauptftüd! 
Student. Wolltet mic) führen 
Bin warrlid) ganz ein irres Lamm. 
Mögt gern das gute fo allzufamm, 
Mögt gern das böje mir all vom Leib, 
Und Freyheit, auch wohl Zeitvertreib, 
Mögt auch dabei ftudiren tief, 
Daff mirs über Kopf und Ohren lief! 
© Herr helft dafj meiner Seel 
Am guten Wefen nimmer fehl. 
Mephis: trast fig. Kein Logie habt ihr? wie ihr fagt. 
Student. Hab nod nicht "mal darnad gefragt. 
Mein Wirthshaus nährt mich leidlich gut, 
Feines Mägdlein drinn aufwarten thut. 





Meph: 


Student. 
Meph: 


Student. 
Meph: 
Student. 


Meph: 
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Behüte Gott das führt euch weit! 
Caffee und Billard! Weh dem Spiel! 
Die Mägdlein ad fie geilen viel! 
Vertrippliftreidelt eure Zeit. 

Dagegen ſehn wirs leidlich gern, 

Daſſ alle Studiofi nah und fern 

Uns wenigftens einmal die Woden 
Kommen untern Abſaz gefrochen, 

Will einer an unferm Speichel ſich lezzen 
Den thun wir zu unfrer Rechten fezzen. 
Mir wird ganz greulic) vorm Gefidt! 
Das ſchadt der guten Sache nicht. 
Dann forderfamft mit dem Logie 

Wüßt ich euch wohl nichts beffers hie, 
Als geht zu Frau Sprizbierlein morgen 
Weis Studiojos zu verjorgen. 

Hats Haus von oben bis unten voll, 
Und verfteht weidlid) was fie foll. 

Zwar Noes Arche war faubrer gefadht, 
Dod) ifts einmal fo hergebradht. 

Shr zahlt was andre vor euch zahlten 
Die ihren Nahm aufs — Hans mahlten. 
Wird mir faft jo eng ums Herz herum 
Als zu Haus im Colegium. 

Euer Logie wär nun beftellt. 

Rum euren Tifch für leidlic Geld! 
Mich diinkt das gab fic) alle nad, 

Wer erft von Geifts Erweitrung ſprach! 


Mein Schat! das wird eud) wohl verziehn, 


Kennt nicht den Geift der Afademien. 
Der Mintter Tifch müßt ihr vergeffen, 
Klar Waffer geſchiedne Butter freffen. 
Statt Hopfen Keim und iung Gemiis, 
Genieffen mit Dank Brennefjeln jüs, 
Sie thun einen Ganfe ftuhlgang treiben, 
Aber eben drum nicht baff bekleiben, 
Hammel und Kalb führen ohne End, 
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Als wie unjers Herr Gotts Firmament. 
Dod) zahlend wird von end ergänzt 
Was Schwärmerian vor eud) geſchwänzt. 
Müſſt euren Beutel wohl verjorgen, 
Bejonders feinem Freunde borgen 
Aber redlich zu allen Maalen 
Wirth, Schneider und Profeffor zahlen. 
Student. Hodwiirdger Herr das findet fidh. 
Aber nun bitt ich leitet mich! 
Mir fteht das Feld der Weisheit offen, 
Wäre gerit jo grade zu geloffen, 
Aber fieht drinn fo bunt und fraus 
Auch feitwärts wiift und troden aus, 
Fern that fid)’s mir vor die Sinnen ftellen, 
Als wie ein Tempe voll frifder Quellen. 
1898-1901. In U the Student’s reply runs: 
Soll gwar ein Mediziner werden 
Dod) wünjcht ich rings von aller Erden, 
Bon allem Himmel und all Natur, 
So viel mein Geift vermögt zu fallen. 
1941. U has: Bohrt fic) einen Ejel und weis nicht wie, 
2079. From this point on the scene reads in U: 
Brander Ejel! Schwein! 
Froſch Muß man mit euch nicht beydes feyn. 
Siebel. Drey Teufel! ruht! und fingt runda! und drein gejoffen 
drein gefrijden. Holla he! Auf! He da! 
Alten. Baummolle her ; der fprengt uns die Ohren. 
Siebel Kann id) davor daff das verflucht niedrige Gewölbe jo wieder» 
ſchallt. Sing. 
Froſch. A! Sara! Tara! lara! di! — Geftimmt ift! Und was nun? 
[Here ll. 2090-91]. | 
Brander. Pfuy ein garftig Lied! Ein politijd Lied, ein leidig Lied. 
Dankt Gott daff euch das heilige römische Reich nidjts angeht. Wir wollen 
einen Bapft wählen. 
Froſch [ll. 2101-2]. 
Siebel Wetter und Todt. Grüs mein Liebgen! — Eine Hammel- 
mauspaftete mit geftopften dürren Eichenblättern vom Blodsberg, durch 
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einen geſchundnen Haafen mit dem Habnenfopf überſchickt, und feinen Grus 
von der Nadtigall. Hatt fie mid) nicht — Meinen Stuzbart und alle Appar: 
tinenzien hinter die Thüre geworfen wie einen ſtumpfen Bejen, und das win 
— Drey Teufel! Keinen Grus fag ich ald die Fenfter eingejchmilffen ! 

Froſch (den Krug auf den Tiſch ftoffend) Ruh iezt ! — Ein nen Lied Kam- 
meraden, ein alt Lied wenn ihr wollt! — Aufgemerft und den Rundreim 
mit gefungen. Friſch und hod) auf! [Here ll. 2126-49, but with dashes 
in place of Doctor Luther, 1. 2129]. 

Stiebel. Und eine hinlängliche Portion Rattenpulver der Ridin in 
die Suppe. Sch bin nit mitleidig, aber fo eine Ratte könnte einen Stein 
erbarmen. 

Brander. Selbft Ratte! Jd) mögte den Schmeerbaud) fo am Heerde 
fein Seelgen ausblafen jchn ! 


Fauſt, Mephiftopheles. 


Meph: Nun fchau wie fie’s hier treiben! Wenn dirs gefällt, derglei- 
hen Sozietät ſchaff ich dir Macht nächtlich. j 

Fauft Guten Abend ihr Herren. 

Alle Grofen Dank! 

Siebel Wer ift der Storder da! 

Brander. Still! das ift was vornehmes infognito, fie haben fo was 
unzufriednes böfes im Gefidt. 

Siebel Pah! Commédianten wenns hod tommt. 

Meph: (leijey Merts! den Teufel vermuthen die Kerle nie jo nah er 
ihnen immer ijt. 

Froſch. Ich will ’en die Würme fchon aus der Nafe ziehn, wo fie her- 
fommen ! — Sift der Weeg von Rippad) herüber jo ſchlimm, daff ihr fo tief 
in die Nacht habt reifen miiffen. 

Fauſt Wir fommen den Weeg nit 

Froſch. Ich meinte etwa ihr hättet bey dem berühmten Hans drüben 
zu Mittag geipeißt. 

Fauſt. Ich kenn ihn nicht. (die andern laden). 

Froſch. Derift von altem Geichledht. Hat eine weitläufige Familie. 

Meph: Ihr feyd wohl feiner Vettern einer, 

Brander (leife zu Froid). Stecks ein! der verfteht den Rummel. 

Froſch. Bey Wurzen ifts fatal, da muß man fo lang auf die Fähre 
manchmal warthen, 
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Fauſt. So! 

Siebel cteife). Sie fommen ans dem Reiche man fiehts ’en an. Lafft 
fie nur erft fidel werden. — Seyd ihr Freunde von einem herzhaften Schlud ! 
Herbey mit euch. 

Meph: Immer zu. (ie ſtoßen an und trinken). 

Froſch. Nun Herrn ein Liedgen. Für einen Krug ein Liedgen, das tft 
billig. 

Fauſt Ich habe feine Stimme, 

Meph: Ich fing eins für mid), zwey für meinen Cammeraden, hundert 
wenn ihr wollt, wir fommen aus Spanien wo Nadjts fo viel Lieder gefungen 
werden als Sterne am Himmel ftehn. 

Brander Das verbät ich mir, ich haffe das Gellimpere, auffer wenn 
id) einen Raufd) habe, und jchlafe daß die Welt untergehen dürfte. — Für 
Heine Mädgen ifts fo was die nit fchlafen können, und am Fenfter ftehen 
Monden Kühlung einzufudeln. 

Meph: [il. 2207-8]. 

Siebel Stille! Horh! Schöne Rarität! ſchöne Liebhaberey ! 

Froſch. Nod ein mahl. 

Meph: fll. 2211-18]. . 

Siebel Wohl gemefen! Wohl! (fie ſchlagen in ein Gelädter aus) Daf 
fie nur feine Falten werfen ! 

Meph: ll. 2223-40.] 

Alle burdheinander. Bravo! Bravo! Schön und trefflich! Noch eins! 
Nod) ein paar Krüge! Noch ein paar Lieder. 

Fauſt. Meine Herren! Der Wein gehtan! Geht an wie in Leipzig 
die Weine alle angehn miiffen. Dod) diindt mid) ihr würdet erlauben daß 
man euch ans einem andern Falle zapfte. 

Siebel Habt ihr einen eignen Keller? Handelt ihr mit Weinen? 
Seid ihr vielleicht von denen Schelmen ans ’m Reich? — 

Alten Wart ein biffgen (er ſteht auf) Ich hab fo eine Probe, ob id 
weiter trinken darf. (Er madt die Augen zu und fteht eine Weile) Nun! nun! 
das Köpfgen ſchwanckt ſchon! 

Stiebel Pah! eine Flafde! Ich wills vor Gott verantworten und vor 
deiner Frauen. Curen Wein! 

Fauſt. Schafft mir einen Bohrer. 

Froſch. Der Wirth hat jo ein Korbel mit Werdzeug in der Ede ftehn. 

Fauſt. (nimmt ben Bohrer) Gut! Was verlangt ihr für Wein? 


— 
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Froſch He! 

Fauft Was für ein-Gläsgen mögtet ihr trinten? Ich ſchaffs euch! 

Froſch. Hel He! So ein Glas Reinwein ächten Nierenfteiner. 

Fauſt Gut! (er bohrt inden Tiih an Frofhens Seite) Nun Ihafft Wachs ! 

Alten Da ein Kerzen ftümpfgen. ’ 

Fauft Go! (er ftopft das Loch) Halt iezzo! — und ihr? 

Siebel Mustaten Wein! Spanifden Wein fonft feinen Tropfen. 
Sd) will nur ſehn wo das hinaus läufft. 

Fanſt (bohrt und verftopft) Was beliebt euch ? 

Alten Rothen Wein! Einen Franzöfchen! — Die Frangofen tann ic) 
nicht leiden, fo grofen Refpedt id) vor ihren Wein hab. 

Haft (wie oben) Nun was fchafft ihr ? 

Brander Halt er uns fürn Narren ? 

Fauſt Snell Herr nennt einen Wein! 

Brander Todayer dann ! — Soll er dod) nicht aus dem Tiſche laufen. 

Fanſt Stille iunger Herr! — Nun aufgefhaut! Die Gläfer unterge- 
halten. Seder ziehe den Wachspropfen heraus! Daff aber tein Tropfen an 
die Erde fällt, fonft giebts ein Ungliid! 

Alten Mir wirds unheimlich. Der hat den Teufel, 

Fauſt Ausgezogen! 

(Sie ziehn die Pfropfen, jedem läufft ber verlangte Wein in’s Glas.) 

Fauſt Zugeftopft! Und nun verjudht ! 

Siebel Wohl! trefflich wohl! 

Alle Wohl! Meajeftätifh wohl! — Willfommner Saft 

(fie trinfen wiederholt.) 

Meph: Sie find nun eingefcifft. 

Fauſt Gehn wir! 

Meph: Rod) ein Moment. 


Alle fingen [1l. 2293-4.] (Sie trinten wiederholt, Giebel lafft ben Pfropf fallen, 
es fliest auf bie Steine und wird zur Flamme bie an Siebeln hinauf lodert.) 


Siebel. Hölle und Teufel! 

Brander Zauberey! Zanberey! 

Gauft Sagt ichs euch nicht. (er verftopft die Deffnung und fpridt einige 
Worte, bie Flamme flieht.) 

Siebel. Herr und Satan! — Meynt er, er dürft in ehrliche Gefellichaft 
fih machen und fein Höllifches Hofuspotus treiben. 

Fauft Stille Maftidwein ! 

Siebel. Mir Schwein! Du Beſenſtiel! Brüder! Schlagt ihn zufam- 
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men, Stost ihn nieder ! (fie ziehn die Mefjer) Ein Zauberer ift Vogelfrey ! Nach 
den Reichsgeſetzen Bogelfrey. 
(Sie wollen über Fauften her, er windt, fie ftehn in frobem Erftaunen auf einmal und 
feben einander an.) 
Siebel Was feh id)! Weinberge! 
Brander Lrauben um diefe Jahre zeit. 
Alten Wie reif! wie ſchön! 
Froſch Halt das ift die fchönfte! (fie greifen gu, triegen einander bey ben 
Nafen, und heben die Meffer) 
Fauſt Halt!— Geht und fchlaft euren Raufd aus! 
(Fauft und Meph: ab. Es gehen ihnen bie Augen auf, fie fahren mit Gefdrey aus einanber.) 
Siebel Meine Rafe! War das deine Rafe? Waren das die Trauben? 
Wo ift er? 
Brander Fort! Es war der Teufel felbft. 
Froſch Ich hab ihn anf einem Faffe hinaus reiten fehn. 
Alten Haftdu! Da ift gewiß auf dem Mardt nit fider — Wie fom- 
men wir nad) Haufe. 
Brander Giebel geh zu erft! 
Siebel Sein Marr. 
Froſch. Kommt wir weden die Häfcher unterm Rathaus, fiir ein 
Trindgeld thun die wohl ihre Schuldigkeit. Fort! 
Siebel Sollte wohl der Wein nod laufen. (er vifitirt die Pfropfen.) 
Alten Bildt dirs nicht ein! Troden wie Holz! 
Froſch Fort ihr Burjde! Fort! (alle ab.) 
2609-10. U has: 
Das ift ein herrlich ſchönes Kind 
Die hat was in mir angezündt. 
2674-77. U has: 
Er thut als wär er ein Fürften Sohn 
Hatt Lugifer fo ein Duzzend Prinzen 
Die follten ihm ſchon was vermünzen 
Am Ende kriegt’ er eine Commiffton. 
27356. U has: 
Ich fag euch es find Sachen drein 
Um eine Fürftin zu gewinnen. 
2760-64. Cf. note. 
2785. U has: Was Gudgud mag dadrinne fein? 
2814. Between this and l. 2815 U. has: 
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Hatt einer aud) Engelsblut im-Leibe, 
Er würde da zum Heerings Weibe. 


3031-2. U has: 
Fauft. Sie ift mtr lteb. 
Meph: Dod) gehts nicht ganz umjunft, 


Eine Gunft ift werth der andern Gunft. 

3346-7. Uhas: 

Das durch erfchüttern Durcherwarmen ? 
Berdrängt e8 diefe Seelen Noth. 

3483. U has: 

Es ift ein Kauz wie’s mehr nod geben. 

37754. The heading is in U: Dom. Erequien ber Mutter Gretgens. 
Gretgen alle Verwandte. Amt, Orgel und Gefang Böſer Geift hinter 
Gretgen. 

3780. U has: Deinen Gebeten nadjlallteft. 

3791-2. U. has: 

Schlägt da nicht quillend fchon, 
Brandihande Maalgeburt ! 


4405-612. The text of this scene reads in U: 


RKerfer. 
Fauſt mit einem Bund Schlüffel und einer Lampe an einem eifernen Türgen. 
G8 fafft mid) langft vermohnter Schauer. Inneres Grauen der Menjch- 
heit. Hier! Hier! — Auf! — Dein Zager zögert den Todt heran. 
(er fafft das Schloff es fingt inwenbig.) [ll. 4412-20.] 


Fau ſt (ittert wantt ermannt fid und fließt auf, er hört bie Ketten Hirren und das 
Stroh raufden.) 


Margarethe (fi verbergend auf ihrem Lager.) Weh! Webh! fie fommen. 
Bittrer Todt ! 

Fauft (teife) Still! Ich komme dich zu befreyn. (erfafit ihre Ketten fie auf. 
zuſchlieſſen) 

Marg: (wehrend) Weg! Um Mitternacht! Hencker iſt dir's morgen 
frühe nicht zeitig gnug. 

Fauſt Laſſ! 

Marg: (wälzt fi vor ign hin) Erbarme did) mein und laß mid leben! 
Sch bin fo ing, fo tung, und zwar ſchön und bin ein armes iunges Mädgen. 
Eich nur einmal die Blumen an, fteh nur einmal die Kron. Erbarme did 
mein! Was hab ich dir gethan? Hab dich mein Tage nicht gejehn. 
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Saufl. Sie verirrt und id) vermags nidt. 

Marg: Sieh das Kind! Muff ich’s doch tränfen. Da hatt ich’s eben! 
Da! Ich habs geträndt! Sie nahmen mirs, und jagen ich hab es umgebracht, 
und fingen Liedger auf mid ! — Es ift nicht wahr — e8 ift ein Märgen das 
fi) fo endigt, es ift nicht auf mid daß Sie’s fingen. 

Fau ſt (der ſich zu ihr hinwirft) Gretgen ! 

Margr: (die fid aufreist) Wo ifter! Ich hab ihn rufen hören! er rief 
Gretgen! Erriefmir! Wotfter! Ad durch all das Heulen und Zähn- 
flappen erfenn ich ihn, er ruft mir: Gretgen! (Gig vor ihm niederwerfend) 
Mann! Mann! Gieb mir ihn ſchaff mir ihn! Wo ift er! 

Fauſt (erfafit fie wütend um den Hals) Meine Liebe! Meine Liebe ! 

Margr: (findt ihr Haupt in feinen Schoo8 verbergenb) 

Fauſt Auf meine Liebe! Dein Mörder wird dein Befreyger. Aufl — 
(Er jöliefit über ihrer Betäubung die Arm Kette auf) Komm, wir entgehen dem 
ſchröcklichen Schickſaal. 

Margr (angelehnt) Küſſe mich! Küſſe mich! 

Fauſt Tauſendmal! Nur eile Gretgen eile! 

Margr: Küſſe mich! Kannſt du nicht mehr küſſen? Wie! Was! 
Biſt mein Heinrich und haſt's Küſſen verlernt! Wie ſonſt ein ganzer Him⸗ 
mel mit deiner Umarmung gewaltig über mich eindrang. Wie dn küſſteſt 
als wollteſt du mich in wollüſtigem Tod erſticken. Heinrich küſſe mich, ſonſt 
küſf ich Dich (fie faut ibn an) Weh! deine Lippen find kalt! Todt! Antworten 
nicht! 

Fauft Folge mir, ich herze did) mit taufendfacher Glut. Nur folge mir. 

Margr: (Sie fegt fic und bleibt eine Zeitlang file) Heinrich bift du’s? 

Fauſt Ich bins. Komm mit. 

Marg: Ich begreiffs nicht! Du? Die Fefleln los! Befreyft mid). 
Wen befreyft du? Weift du’s? 

Fauf. Komm! Komm! 

Margr: Meine Mutter hab id) umgebradht! Mein Kind hab id) 
erträndt. Dein Kind! Heinrich! — Grofjer Gott im Himmel foll das fein 
Traum jeyn! deine Hand Heinrich ! — Sie ift feucht — Wiſche fie ab id) 
bitte dich! Es ift Blut bran — Stede den Degen ein! Mein Kopf ift verrüdt. 

Fauſt. Du bringft mid um. 

Margr: Nein du follft überbleiben, iiberbletben von allen. Wer 
jorgte für die Graber! So in eine Reihe id) bitte dich, neben die Mutter 
den Bruder da! Mic) dahin und mein Kleines an die rechte Bruft. Gieb 
mir die Hand drauf du bift mein Heinrich. 
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Fau ft (wil fie weg ziehen) Fühlſt du mid) Hörft du mid! fomm id 
bing ich befreye did). 

Margr: Da hinaus. 

Fauft Freyheit! 

Margr: Da hinaus! Nicht um die Welt. Iſt das Grab draus, 
fomm! Lauert der Todt! komm. Bon hier in's ewige Ruhe Bett weiter 
nicht einen Schritt. Ach Heinrid) könnt ich mit dir in alle Welt. 

Fauft. Der Kerker ift offen faume nidt. 

Margr: Sie lauren auf mid an der Strafe am Wald. 

Fauſt. Hinaus! Hinaus ! 

Margr: Ums Leben nicht — Siehft du's zappeln! Nette den armen 
Wurm er zappelt uod)! — Fort! geihmwind! Nur übern Steg, gerad in 
Wald hinein links am Teich wo die ‘Plante fteht. Fort! rette! rette! 

Fauſt Nette! Mette dich! 

Margr: Wären wir unr den Berg vorbey, da fizzt meine Mutter auf 
einem Stein und wadelt mit dem Kopf! Sie windt nicht fie nickt nicht, ihr 
Kopf ift ihr fchweer. Ste ſollt fchlafen daß wir könnten wachen und ung 
freuen beyſammen. 

§ au ft (ergreift fie und will fie wegtragen) 

Margr: Ich fchreye laut, laut daff alles erwacht. 

Fauft Der Tag grant. O Liebgen! Liebgen! 

Margr: Lag! Es wird Fag! Der legte Tag! Der Hochzeit 
Tag! — Gags niemand daff du die Nadt vorher bey Gretgen warft. — 
Mein Kränzgen! — Wir jehn uns wieder! — Hörft dur die Bürger ſchlür— 
pfen nur über die Gaffen! Hörft du! Rein lautes Wort. Die Glocke 
rift! — Rrad das Stäbgen bricht! — Es zudt in iedem Naden die Schärfe 
die nad) meinem zudt! — Die Glode hör. 

Meph: erigeint. Auf oder ihr jeyd verlohren, meine Pferde fchaudern, 
der Morgen dämmert auf. 

Marg: Der! der! Laff ihn chide ihn fort! Der will mid! Nein! 
Nein! Gericht Gottes komm über mich, dein bin ich! rette mich! Ninmer 
nimmermehr! Auf ewig lebe wohl. Leb wohl Heinrich, 

Fauſt fie umfaffend. Ich laffe dich nicht ! 

Margr. Ihr heiligen Engel bewahret meine Seele — mir grauts vor 
dir Heiurich. 

Meph: Sie tft gerichtet ! (er verfhwindet mit Fauft, die Thüre raffelt gu man 
birt verballend) Heinrich! Heinrich! 
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Joynes-Meissner German Grammar. A working Grammar, sufficiently elemen® 
ay for the beginner, and sufficiently complete for the advanced student. Half leathers, 
1.12. 


Alternative Exercises. Can be used, for the sake of change, instead of those i» 
the Joynes-Meissner itself. 54 pages. 15 cts. 


Joynes’s Shorter German Grammar. Part I. of the above. Half leather. 
80 cts. 


Harris’s German Lessons. Elementary Grammar and Exercises for a short course, 
or as introductory to advanced grammar. Cloth. 60 cts. 


Sheldon’s Short German Grammar. For those who want to begin reading as 
soon as possible and have had training in some other languages. Cloth. 60 cts. 


Babbitt’s German at Sight. A syllabus of elementary grammar, with suggestions 
and practice work for reading at sight. Paper. 10 cts. 


Faulhaber’s One Year Course in German. A brief synopsis of elementary 
grammar, with exercises for translation. Cloth. 60 cts. 


Meissner’s German Conversation. Not a phrase book nor a method book, but a 
scheme of rational conversation. Cloth. 75 cts. 


Harris’s German Composition. Elementary, progressive, and varied selections, 
with full notes and vocabulary. Cloth. 50 cts. 


Hatfield’s Materials for German Composition. Based on /mmensee and on 
Höher als die Kirche. Paper. 33 pages. Each 12 cts. 


Stüven’s Praktische Anfangsgriinde. A conversational beginning book with vo- 
cabulary and grammatical appendix. Cloth. 203 pages. 70 cts. 


Guerber’s Märchen und Erzählungen, I. With vocabulary and questions in 
German on the text. Especially adapted to young beginners. Cloth. 162 pages. 60 cts. 


Guerber’s Märchen und Erzählungen, II. With vocabulary. Follows the above, 
or serves as independent reader. Cloth. 202 pages. 65 cts- 


Joynes’s German Reader. Begins very easy, is progressive both in text and notes, 
contains complete selections in prose and verse, and has a complete vocabulary, with 
appendixes, also English Exercises based on the text. Half leather. go cts. 


Deutsch’s Colloquial German Reader. Anecdotes as a basis for colloquial work, 
followed by tables of phrases and idioms, and a select reader of prose and verse, with 
notes and vocabulary. Cloth. gocts. . 


Boisen’s German Prose Reader. Easy, correct, and interesting selections of graded 
prose, with copious notes, and an Index to the notes which serves as a vocabulary. 
th. go cts. 


Grimm’s Märchen and Schiller’s Der Taucher (Van der Smissen). Bound in 
one volume. Notes and vocabulary. The Märchen in Roman type; Der Taucher in 
German type. 65 cts. 


Andersen’s Märchen (Super). Easy German, free from antiquated and dialectical ex- 
pressions. With notes and vocabulary. Cloth. 70 cts. 


Heath’s German-English and English-German Dictionary. Fully adequate 
for the ordinary wants of the student. Cloth. Retail price, $1.50. 
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EASY GERMAN TEXTS. 


Grimm’s Märchen and Schiller’s Der Taucher (Van der Smissen). Bound in 
one volume. Notes and vocabulary. The Märchen in Roman Type; Der Taucher in 
German type. 65 cts. 


Andersen’s Märchen (Super). Easy German, free from antiquated and dialectical ex- 
pressions. With notes and vocabulary. Cloth. 70 cts. 


Leander’s Tr4umereien. Fairy tales with notes and vocabulary by Professor Van der 
Smissen, of the University of Toronto. Boards. 180 pages. 40 cts. 


Volkmann’s Kleine Geschichten. Four very easy tales, with notes and vocabulary 
by Dr. Wilhelm Bernhardt, Washington, D.C. Boards. 99 pages. 30 cts. 


Storm’s Immensee. With notes and vocabulary by Dr. Wilhelm Bernhardt, Washing 
ton, D.C. 120 pages. Cloth, 50 cts., boards, 30 cts. 


Andersen’s Bilderbuch ohne Bilder. with notes and vocabulary by Dr Wilhelm 
Bernhardt, Washington, D.C. Boards. 130 pages. 30 cts. 


Heyse’s L’Arrabbiata. With notesand vocabulary by Dr. Wilhelm Bernhardt, Wash- 
ington, D.C. Boards. 80 pages. 25 cts. 


Gerstäcker’s Germelshausen. With notes by Professor Osthaus, Indiana University, 
and with vocabulary. Boards. 83 pages. 25 cts. 


Von Hillern’s Höher als die Kirche. With notes by S. W. Clary, and with a 
vocabulary. Boards. 106 pages. 25 cts. 


Baumbach’s Die Nonna. With notes and vocabulary by Dr. Wilhelm Bernhardt, 
Washington, D.C. Boards. 108 pages. 30 cts. 


Hauff’s Der Zwerg Nase. With introduction by C. H. Grandgent, Director of Mod- 
ern Language Instruction, Boston Public Schools. No notes. Faper. 44 pages 
15 cts. 


Hauff’s Das kalte Herz. With notes and vocabulary by Professor Van der Smissen 
of the University of Toronto. Boards. 192 pages. (In Roman type.) 40 cts. 


Ali Baba and the Forty Thieves. With introduction by C. H. Grandgent, Direc- 
tor of Modern Language Instruction, Boston Public Schools. No notes. Paper. 53 


pages. 20 cts. 


Schiller’s Der Taucher. With notes and vocabulary by Professor Van der Smisaen 
of the University of Toronto. Paper. 24 pages. 12 cts. 


Schiller’s Der Neffe als Onkel. With notes and vocabulary by Professor H. &. 
Beresford-Webb of Wellington College, England. Paper. 128 pages. 30 ¢ts. 


Spyri’s Moni der Geissbub. With vocabulary by H. A. Guerber. Boards. sf 
pages. 25 cts. . 


Zschokke’s Der zerbrochene Krug. With notes, vocabulary and English exereiser 
by Professor E. S. Joynes. Boards. 88 pages. 25 cts. 


Baumbach’s Nicotiana und andere Erzählungen. Five easy stories with notes atd 
vocabulary by Dr. Wilhelm Bernhardt. Boards. 115 pages. 30 cts. 
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INTERMEDIATE GERMAN TEXTS. 
(Partial List.) 
Riehl’s Culturgeschichtliche Novellen. See two following texts. 


Riehl’s Der Fluch der Schönheit. With notes by Professor Thomas, Columbia 
University. Boards. 84 pages. 25 cts. 


Riehl’s Das Spielmannskind; Der Stumme Ratsherr. Two artistic and en- 
tertaining tales, with notes by A. F. Eaton, Oberlin College. Boards. 93 pages. 25 cts. 


Francois’s Phosphorus Hollunder. With notes by Oscar Faulhaber. Paper. 77 
pages. 20 Cts. 


Onkel und Nichte. An original story by Oscar Faulhaber. No notes. Paper. 64 
pages. 20 cts, 


Ebner-Eschenbach’s Die Freiherren von Gemperlein and Arambambuli. 
With introduction and notes by Professor A. R. Hohlfeld, Vanderbilt University. 
Boards. ooo pages. 30 cts. 


Nreytag’s Die Journalisten. With commentary by Professor Toy of the University 
of North Carolina. 168 pages. Boards, 30 cts. 


Schiller’s Jungfrau von Orleans. With introduction and notes by Professor Wells 
of the University of the South. Cloth. Lltustrated. 248 pages. 60 cts. 


Schiller’s Maria Stuart. With introduction and notes by Professor Rhoades, Univer- 
sity of Illinois. Cloth. Illustrated. 254 pages. 60 cts. 


Schiller’s Wilhelm Tell. With introduction and notes by Professor Deering of 
Western Reserve University. Cloth. Illustrated. 280 pages. so cts. 


Baumbach’s Der Schwiegersohn. With notes by Dr. Wilhelm Bernhardt. Boards. 
130 pages. 30 cts. 


Plautus und Terenz; Die Sonntagsjäger. Two comedies by Benedix, and 
edited by Professor B. W. Wells of the University of the South. Boards. 116 pages. 
25 cts. 


Moser’s Köpnickerstrasse 120. A comedy with introduction and notes by Professor 
B. W. Wells. Boards. 169 pages. 30 cts. 


Moser’s Der Bibliothekar. Comedy with introduction and notes by Professor B. W. 
Wells. Boards. 144 pages. 30 cts. 


Drei kleine Lustspiele. Günstige Vorzeichen, Der Prozess, Einer muss heiraten. 
Edited with notes by Professor B. W. Wells. Boards. 126 pages. 30 cts. 


Helbig’s Komödie auf der Hochschule. With introduction and notes by Professor 
B. W. Wells. Boards, 145 pages. 30 cts. 
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INTERMEDIATE GERMAN TEXTS. 
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Schiller’s Der Geisterseher. Part I. With notes and vocabulary by Professor 
Joynes of South Carolina College. Paper. 124 pages. 30 cts. 


Selections for Sight Translation. Fifty fifteen-line extracts compiled by Mme G. 
F. Mondan, High School, Bridgeport, Conn. Paper. 48 pages. 15 cts. 


Benedix’s Die Hochzeitsreise. With notes by Natalie Schiefferdecker, of Abbott 
Academy. Boards. 68 pages. 25 cts. 


Arnold’s Fritz auf Ferien. With notes by A. W. Spanhoofd, Director of German 
in the High Schools of Washington, D. C. Boards. sg pages. 20 cts. 


Aus Herz und Welt. Two stories, with notes by Dr. Wilhelm Bernhardt. Boards. 
Too pages. 25 cts. 


Novelletten-Bibliothek, Vol. I. Six short and interesting modern stories. Selected 
and edited with full notes by Dr Wilhelm Bernhardt, Washington, D. C. Cloth. 182 
pages. 60 cts. 


Novelletten-Bibliothek, Vol. II. Six stories selected and edited as above. Cloth. 152 
pages. 60 cts. 


Unter dem Christbaum. Five Christmas Stories by Helene Stökl, with notes by Dr. 
Wilhelm Bernhardt, Washington, D. C. Cloth. 171 pages. 60 cts. 


Hoffmann’s Historische Erzählungen. Four important periods of German His 


tory. With notes by Professor Beresford-Webb of Wellington College, England 
Boards. 110 pages. 25 cts. 


Wildenbruch’s Das edle Blut. Edited with notes by Professor F. G. G. Schmidt, 
University of Oregon. Boards. oo pages. oo cts. 


Stifter’s Das Haidedorf. A little prose idyl, with notes by Profes:or Heller of Wash- 
ington University, St. Louis. - Paper. 54 pages. 20 cts. 


Chamisso’s Peter Schlemihl. With notes by Professor Primer of the University of 
Texas. Boards. 100 pages. 25 cts. 


Eichendorff’s Aus dem Leben eines Taugenichts. with notes by Professor 
Osthaus of Indiana University. Boards. 183 pages. 35 cts. 


Heine’s Die Harzreise. With notes by Professor van Daell of the Mass. Inst. of Tech- 
nology. Boards. 102 pages. 25 cts. 


Jensen’s Die braune Erica. With notes by Professor Joynes of South Carolina Col. 
lege. Boards. 106 pages. 25 cts. 
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Holberg’s Niels Klim. Selections edited by E. H. Babbitt of Columbia College. 
Paper. 64 pages. 20 cts. 

Meyer’s Gustav Adolfs Page. With full notes by Professor Heller of Wasbington 
University. Paper. 85 pages. 25 cts. 

Schiller’s Ballads. With introduction and notes by Professor Johnson of Bowdoin Col 
lege. Cloth. 183 pages. 6octs. 


Scheffel’s Trompeter von Säkkingen. Abridged and edited by Professor Wencke- 
bach of Wellesley College. Cloth. Illustrated. 197 pages. 70 cts. 


Scheffel’s Ekkehard. Abridged and edited by Professor Carla Wenckebach of Welles- 
ley College. Cloth. 241 pages. 7octs. 
Freytag’s Aus dem Staat Friedrichs des Grossen. With notes by Professor 
Hagar of Owens’ College, England. Boards. 123 pages. 25 cts, 


Freytag’ s Rittmeister von Alt-Rosen. With introduction and notes by Professor 
eld of Northwestern University. Cleth. 213 pages. 70 cts. 


Lessing’s Minna von Barnhelm. With introduction and notes by Professor Primer 
of the University of Texas. Cloth. 216 pages. 60 cts. 


Lessing’s Nathan der Weise. With introduction and notes by Professor Primer of 
the University of Texas. Cloth. 338 pages. go cts. 

Lessing’s Emilia Galotti. With introduction and notes by Professor Winkler of the 
University of Michigan. Cloth. 169 pages. 60 cts. 


Goethe’s Sesenheim. From Dichtung und Wahrheit. With notes by Professor Huss 
of Princeton. Paper. go pages. 25 cts. 


Goethe’s Meisterwerke. The mostattractive and interesting portions of Goethe’s prose 
and poetical writings, with copious notes by Dr. Bernhardt of Washington. Cloth. 28% 
pages. $1.50. 

Goethe’s Dichtung und Wahrheit. (I-IV.) With introduction and notes by Pro- 
fessor C. A. Buchheim of King’s College, London. Cloth. 339 pages. $1.00. 


Goethe’s Hermann und Dorothea. With introduction, notes, bibliography, and 
index by Professor Hewett of Cornell University. Cloth. 293 pages. 80 cts. 


Goethe’s Iphigenie. With introduction, notes and a bibliography by Professor L. A. 
Rhoades of the University of Illinois, Cloth. 170 pages. 70cts. 


Goethe’s Torquato Tasso. With introduction and notes by Professor Thomas of 
Columbia University. Cloth. 245 pages, 75 cts. 

Goethe’s Faust. Part I. With i.soduction and notes by Professor Thomas of 
Columbia University. Cloth. 435 pages. $1.12. 


Goethe’s Faust. Part II. With intrcduction and notes by Professor Thomas of 
Columbia University. Cloth. 533 pages. $1.75. 


Heine’s Poems. Selected and edited with netes by Professor White of Cornell University 
Cloth. 232 pages. 75 cts. . 

Gore’s German Science Reader. Introductory reader of scientific German. Notes 
and vocabulary, by Professor Gore of Columbian University. Cloth. 195 pages. 75 cts. 

Hodges’s Scientific German. Part I consists of exercises in German and English, 
the sentences being selected from text-books on science. Part II consists of scientific 
essays, followed by a German-English and English-German vocabulary. Cloth. 203 
pages. 75 Cts. . 

Wenckebach’s Deutsche Literaturgeschichte. Vol. I (to 1100 4.0.) with Muster 
stücke. Boards. 212 pages. so cts. 

Wenckebach’s Meisterwerke des Mittelalters. Selections from translations in 
modern German of the masterpieces of the Middle Ages. Cloth. 300 pages. $1.26. 
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FRENCH GRAMMARS AND READERS. 


Edgren’s Compendicus French Grammar. A working grammar for high schoel 
or college; adapted to the needs of the beginner and the advanced scholar. Half leather, 
$x.12. 

Edgren’s French Grammar, Part I. For those who wish to learn quickly to read 
French. 35 cts. 

Supplementary Exercises to Edgren’s French Grammar (Locard). French- 
English and English-French exercises to accompany each lesson. 12 Cts. 

Grandgent’s Short French Grammar. Brief and easy, pi complete enough for ' 
all eiementary work, and abreast of the best scholarship and practical experience of 
to-day. 6octs. With Lessons AND EXERCISES, 75 cts. 

Granägent’s French Lessons and Exercises. Necessarily used with the Suort 
FRENCH GRAMMAR. First Year’s Course for High Schools, No.1; First Year's Course 

„ Sor Colleges, No. ı. Limp cloth. Introduction price, each rs cts. 

Grandgent’s French Lessons and Exercises. First Year's Course for Gram- 
mar Schools. Limpcloth. sg pages. 25 cents. Second Year's Course for Grammar 
Schools. Limp cloth. 72 pages. 30 cts. 

Grandgent’s Materials for French Composition. Five graded pamphlets 
based on La Pife de Jean Bart, La dernitre classe, Le Siöge de Berlin, Peppino, 
L’ Abbé Constantin, respectively. Each, 12 cts. 


Grandgent’s French Composition. Elementary, progressive and varied selections, 
with full notes and vocabulary. Cloth. 150 pages. 50 cts. 

Kimball’s Materials for French Composition. Based on Colomba, for second 
year’s work; based on La Belle-Nivernaise for third year’s work. Each, 12 cts. 


Storr’s Hints on French Syntax. With exercises. Interleaved. Flexible cloth. 
30 cts. 


Hoeughton’s French by Reading. Begins with interlinear, and gives in the course 
of the book the whole of elementary grammar, with reading matter, notes, and vocabu- 
lary. Halfleather. $1.12. 


Hotchkiss’s Le Premier Livre de Francais. A purely conversational introduc- 
tion to French, for young pupils. Boards. Illustrated. 79 pages. 35 cts. 

Fontaine’s Livre de Lecture: et de Conversation. Entirely in French. Com- 
bines Reading, Conversation, and Grammar. Cloth. go cts. 

Fontaine’s Lectures Courantes. Can follow the above. Contains Reading, Con. 
versation, and English Exercises based on the text. Cloth. $1.00. 


Lyon and Larpent’s Primary French Translation Book. An easy begin- 
ning reader, with very full notes, vocabulary, and English exercises based on the latter 
part of the text. Cloth. 60 cts. 


Super’s Preparatory French Reader. Complete and graded selections of interest- 
ing French, with notes and vocabulary. Half leather. 70 cts. 


French Fairy Tales (Joynes). With notes, vocabulary, and English exercises based 
on the text. Boards, 35 cts. 


Davies’s Elementary Scientific French Reader. For beginners and confined to 
Scientific French. With notes and vocabulary. Boards. 136 pages. 40 cts. 


Heath’s French-English and English-French Dictionary. Recommended at all 
the colleges as fully adequate for the ordinary wants of students. Cloth. Retail price, $1.50 
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De Vigny’s Cing Mars. An abbreviated edition with introduction and nutes by Profes. 
sor Sankey of Harrow School, England. Cloth. 292 pages. 80 cts. 


Zola’s La Debäcle. Abbreviated and annotated by Professor Wells, of the University 
of the South. Cloth. 292 pages. 80 cts. 


Loti’s Pécheur d’Islande. Adapted and annotated by R. J. Morich. Boards. 30 cts. 


Choix d’Extraits de Daudet. Selected and edited with notes by William Price, 
Instructor in Yale University. Paper. 61 pages. 20 cts. 


Sept Grands Auteurs de XIXe Siécle. Lectures in easy French, on Lamartine 
Hugo, de Vigny, de Musset, Gautier, Mérimée, Coppée, by Professor Fortier of Tulane 
University. Cloth. 160 pages. 60 cts. 


Beaumarchais’s Le Barbier de Séville. Comedy in four acts, with introduction 
and notes by Professor I. H. B. Spiers of William Penn Charter School. Boards, 25 cts. 


French Lyrics. Selected and edited with notes by Professor Bowen of the University of 
Ohio. Cloth. 198 pages. 60 cts. 


Victor Hugo’s Bug Jargal. With notes by Professor Bolelle of Dulwich College, 
England. Boards. 238 pages. 40 cts. 


Victor Hugo’s Hernani. With introduction and notes by Professor Matzke of Leiand 
Stanford University. Cloth. 228 pages. 70 cts. 


Victor Hugo’s Ruy Blas. With introduction and notes by Professor Garner of the 
U.S. Naval Academy, Annapolis. Cloth. 253 pages. 75 cts. 


Racine’s Esther. With introduction, notes, and appendixes by Professor I. H. B. Spiers 
of William Penn Charter School. Paper. x10 pages. 25 cts. 


Racine’s Athalie. With introduction and notes by Professor Eggert of Vanderbilt Unf- 
versity. 156 pages. Cloth, so cts. ; boards, 30 cts. 


Corneille’s Le Cid. With introduction and notes by Professor Warren of Adelbert Col- 
lege. 164 pages. Cloth, so cts. ; boards, 30 cts. 


Corneille’s Polyeucte. With introduction and notes by Professor Fortier of Tulane 
University. Boards. 138 pages. 30 cts. 


Moliére’s Les Femmes Savantes. With introduction and notes by Professor 
Fortier of Tulane University. 143 pages. 30 cts. 


Moliére’s Le Tartuffe. With foot-notes by Professor Gasc, England. Boards. 2s ets. 

Moliére’s Le Médecin Malgré Lui. With foot-notes by Professor Gasc, England. 
Paper. 57 pages. 15 cts. 

Moliére’s Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme. With foot-notes by Professor Gasc, Eng- 
land. Boards. 106 pages. 25 cts. 


Piron’s La Métromanie. Comedy in verse, with notes by Professor Delbos, Eng, 
land. Paper. 180 pages. 40 cts. 


Warren’s Primer of French Literature. An historical hand-book. Cloth. 256 
pages. 75 cts. 

Duval’s Histoire de la Littérature Francaise. In easy French. From earliest 
times to the present. Cloth. 348 pages. $1.12. 

Voltaire’s Prose. Selected and edited by Professors Cohn and Woodward of Columbia 
University. Cloth. 479 pages. $1.50. 


La Triade Francaise. Poems of Lamartine, Musset and Hugo, with introductions and 
notes by L. Both-Hendriksen. Cloth. 212 pages. 75 cts. 
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SCANDINAVIAN. 


Groth’s Danish Grammar. Contains grammar enough for the ordinary purposes af 
students. Cloth. 160 pages. $ı.oo. ; 


SPANISH. 
Edgren’s Spanish Grammar. Gives all the grammar needed for correct and intelli- 
gent reading. Cloth. 123 pages. 80 cts. 


Ybarra’s Practical Method in Spanish. Fur those who wish to obtain a prac- 
tical command of the language without entering into its grammatical structure. Cloth. 
319 pages. Retail price, $1.00. 


Cervantes’ Don Quixote. The first twelve books, with introduction, notes, and vocabu- 
lary by Professor Todd of Columbia College. Cloth. ooo pages. /n preparation. 


First Spanish Readings. Modern Spanish stories with notes and vocabulary for 
beginners in Spanish, by Professor Matzke of the Leland Stanford University. $1.00. 


ITALIAN. 


Grandgent’s Italian Grammar. Gives all the grammar needed by the ordinary 
student of Italian. Cloth. 132 pages. 80 cts. 


Grandgent’s Italian Composition. Furnishes supplementary exercises to accom- 
pany the grammar, followed by a course in more advanced composition. Cloth. 103 
pages. 60 cts. 


First Italian Readings. Modern Italian stories with notes and vocabulary for begin- 
ners in Italian, by Professor Bowen of the Ohio State University. 90 cts. 


Gherardi’s del Testa’s L’Oro e L’Orpello. Comedy. Edited with notes by 
C. H. Thurber of Cornell. Paper. 72 pages. 25 cts. 


PEDAGOGICAL. 


Methods of Teaching Modern Languages. Papers on the value and on methods 
of teaching the modern languages. A valuable book for any instructor. Cloth. 227 


pages. Retail price, go cts. 
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PREFACE 


To THE First EDITION. 


In undertaking this edition of Faust I was actuated chiefly by a 
‚esire to promote the study of the poem as a whole. It is not the 
lace here to discuss the misconception which has prevailed so 
yng, and to some extent still prevails, concerning the Second 
art of Goethe’s masterpiece. Enough that it zs a misconception 
» regard it as a mass of riddles, allegories and deep abstractions 
‘quiring some sort of occult wisdom for their ‘ interpretation.’ It 
a mistake, too, to regard it as in any sense a senile afterthought, 
as the product of decadent poetic powers, or as uninteresting. 
2t it not be supposed, either, that these sweeping statements of 
ine are only the confident proclamations of a new mystagogue who 
inks that 4e has found the key. For the simple truth is that no 
y and no special order of intelligence are needed. The Second 
rt of Faust, to be sure, is not literature for children, or for the 
ak-minded, or for the very indolent, but — neither is the First 
rt. I only wish to urge here that any one who reads and enjoys 
: First Part (by which I mean the whole First Part and not simply 
: love story), should be able to read and enjoy the Second Part 
o. If he fails at first, his failure will be due probably to one of 
ee causes: either he lacks interest in some of the large ideas 
t interested the maturer Goethe; or he has not made himself 
iciently at home in that dream-world of tradition which underlies 
Faust-drama, or, possibly his vision has been obfuscated by one 


more of those well-meaning but misguided persons whom the 
(i) 
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late Friedrich Vischer called allegorische Erklärungsphilister. In 
any of these cases let him first correct the personal difficulty — a 
thing not hard to do—and then let him read the Second Part of 
Faust as he reads other good poetry: with a free play of intelli- 
gence to respond to its infinite suggestiveness, but without ever 
imagining that the text is a Chinese puzzle. Doing so he will find 
that he has gained a permanent source of high enjoyment — enjoy- 
ment of akind (if his experience is at all like my own) that he 
will soon come to prefer greatly to that derivable from the painful 
tragedy of sin and suffering with which the First Part closes. 

As to the animating spirit of my work it is needless to speak at 
length; that will appear best from the work itself. I have wrought 
as a philologist and a lover of definiteness. Taking for granted 
the fascinating power of Faust I have made it my aim to contribute 
to the understanding of it rather than to inculcate any particular 
views with regard to it. I have not been troubled by the solicitude 
one sometimes hears of in these days, that preoccupation with 
philological details, i. e., the attempt to get accurate knowledge of 
the particular matter in hand, could by any possibility in the long 
run injure the philosophical and esthetic appreciation of the whole. 
On the other hand a multitude of warning examples made it both 
easy and necessary to keep in mind the dangers that arise from 
importing one’s own ‘ philosophy’ into the poem in advance of a 
careful historical study of its genesis and a thorough philological 
mastery of the text. 

My text aims to be an exact reprint of the Weimar edition. I 
hesitated somewhat about the use of the official spelling, but 
decided not to introduce it. I do not see how it is possible to 
devise sounder principles for the recension of Goethe’s text than 
are those adopted by the Weimar editors. To depart from these 
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principles in the matters of spelling and punctuation would have 
been opening the door to subjective caprice without accomplishing 
any discernible good whatever. 

I have of course endeavored to profit by the labors of preceding 
:ditors, critics and expounders, of whom a list of the more impor- 
ant will be found in an appendix. In dealing with a subject like 
Faust, about which such mountains of literature exist, it is, in 
reneral, possible to attain originality only at the expense of either 
ruth, usefulness or importance; and my aim has been to be useful 
ather than to seem acute or learned. I have, however, from first 
o last tried to work independently, i. e., to go to first-hand sources 
f information and derive from them my knowledge and my 
npressions. In the notes I have as a rule avoided controversy 
nd the rehearsal and discussion of conflicting views. My method 
as been to form my opinion from the data, then to read what the 
rious commentators have to say, changing my own opinion where 
2cessary, and then to present my final conclusion without argu- 
ent. In dealing with matters of fact which I could verify I have 
»t always been particular to name the writer who first called my 
tention to the primary source of information, but have proceeded, 
e most of my predecessors, on the Roman maxim guod bene dic- 
wt est meum est. On the other hand, in dealing with matters of 
inion, or of fact that I could not verify, I have endeavored 
vays to acknowledge all real obligation. Everywhere I have 
ayed the utmost brevity consistent with a satisfactory treatment 
real difficulties. I have tried to waste no words in trivial, 
vious or useless comment. Citations possessing only a curious 
erudite interest, but not needed for scientific illustration, have 
been admitted. I have also avoided any attempt to do the 
k of an etymological dictionary or a historical grammar. 
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According to my conceptions the one great purpose of the editor’s 
notes to a classic should be to help the reader enter more perfectly 
than he otherwise might into the thought and feeling of the author. 
Philological lore which would have been news to the author and 
does not contribute to a proper understanding of the author’s 
meaning, is, in general, out of place and entitled to no better name 
than pedantry. The rule is, however, subject to this limitation: 
peculiarities of diction, which pertain to the author’s individual 
style (the style is the man), may properly be made the subject of 
brief philological comment for the purpose of giving the reader, so 
far as may be, the author’s exact point of view. 


CALVIN THOMAS. 
ANN ARBOR, MICH., August, 1892. 
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In revising my edition of Faust for the second time, after a 
lapse of fourteen years (a second edition was published in 1898), I 
have tried to work into it the sure gains of recent scholarship, and 
to do so without changing the essential character of the book. It 
was designed from the outset for the student — the able, advanced, 
ambitious student — making his first acquaintance with Goethe’s 
great poem. I wished to be really helpful to such a person, rather 
than to win the encomiums of the Goethe-Forscher. The fruitage of 
the study of Faust is to realize it with the imagination and feel it 
with the soul. But first the text must be understood, and it is only 
there that a commentator can really be of much use. Critics whom 
I esteem have taxed me with being too matter-of-fact, and one of 
them tempers warm praise with the imputation of an etwas nüch- 
terne Geistesrichtung. But this I deem a merit. No keen student 
of great poetry was ever very much helped by a commentator’s 
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Quam mirabile ! Who wants to visit the Parthenon with an effu- 
sive guide at his elbow telling him what to admire? 

I have not found it necessary to rewrite the Introduction or to 
make many changes in it. On the whole it has stood the test of 
time and served its purpose very well. By rewriting I could cer- 
tainly have made it different, but there was no reason to think that 
I could make it better for the purposes of the student. On the other 
hand, I Aave rewritten a good part of the commentary. There were 
some mistakes — not very many — to be corrected. Here and there 
a note was superfluous or liable to be misunderstood. In a number 
of cases, like that of excheiresin naturae in line 1940, discoveries 
had been made. In still others I was in duty bound to indicate the 
nature and scope of disputed questions and to supply references 
for the study of them. And then there was the subject of parallel 
citations, which constitute a salient feature of some recent com- 
mentaries. A scholar with time on his hands can soon fill a big 
note-book with quotations from ancient and modern authors which 
have a more or less striking resemblance to passages in Faust. 
There is simply no end to that sort of thing. But shall the erudite 
collector dump the contents of his note-book into a commentary on 
Faust? I donot think it best. Unless sternly held in check the 
commentator’s Cztatenwut soon becomes a distracting annoyance, 
instead of a help, to the student of poetry. A citation will always 
be in order if it throws light on a real and specific difficulty, or sug- 
gests the provenience of an expression; but not if it merely shows 
that different authors have had similar thoughts or expressed them- 
selves in similar language. In dealing with this problem my prin- 

ciple has been to sow with the hand, not with the sack. 

It is, however, undeniable that Goethe’s language in Faust was 
strongly influenced here and there by his reading in out-of-the-way 
books. Wherever an influence of this kind has been clearly made 
out by the researches of scholars I have tried to make room in the 
Notes for the apposite matter ; a certain number of suggestive cita- 
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tions that were either too long or too inconclusive to be incorpor- 
ated in the Notes have been assembled in a new appendix. 
Finally I call attention to my entirely new Bibliography in Ap- 
pendix I. It has been prepared with great care, and ought, I should 
think, to prove useful. 
C. T. 


NEw YORK, January, IQ12. 
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I. 


PRELIMINARY REMARKS UPON FAUST AND THE STUDY OF FAUST. 


Ir was as early as 1769 that the mind of Goethe, then a youth 
of twenty, began to be haunted by the figure of the old magician 
Dr. Faust. During his sojourn at Strassburg, in 1770-1, he con- 
ceived the idea of a Faust-drama. Two or three years later he 
ut pen to his work, little thinking,as he did so, that this particular 
joetic project would be the great task of a long lifetime, and would 
save his hands some sixty years hence as the masterpiece of his 
ountry’s poetry. 

The general conception of the proposed drama, he tells us, lay 
lear in his mind at an early date; but from the first his procedure 
as unmethodical. The legend yielded, or could be made to 
eld, a hint for every mood: poetry, pathos, humor, satire, hocus- 
»cus — all were there. And so he worked in a desultory way, 
"iting a passage here and a passage there, now a soliloquy, now 
song, and again a bit of dialogue or a succession of dialogues, 
cording as he had caught the vision of this or that interesting 
uation. Thus, without concern for acts or for a logical develop- 
:nt of his plan, he allowed his work to take shape in a series of 
‘tures, leaving the intervals to be filled in by the imagination. 
this way a number of pictures (we may call them ‘scenes’) had 
:n written down previous to his settlement at Weimar in Novem- 
> I 775- 

[hen came a period in which the temper and circumstances of 
poet were unfavorable to the continuation of the work. In 
83-9 a little more was written, and a part of the scenes on 
d were revised for publication. These appeared in 1790 under 
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the title of Faust. Ein Fragment. In 1797 the task was again 
resumed and during the next four years it made considerable prog- 
ress. The work done at this time consisted partly in the writing 
of new scenes, partly in the revision and expansion of scenes 
already written but not published, and the welding of this new 
matter to the scenes of the published Fragment. During this 
process Goethe discovered that he could not complete his design 
within the limits of a single drama and so decided to publish, 
provisionally, a First Part. This First Part, still far from contain- 
ing all that he had then written on the Faust-theme, appeared in 
1808 under the title Der Tragödie Erster Theil. 

Then ensued a long period of stagnation. At last, in 1825, 
Faust was again taken up to become, now, its author’s chief occu- 
pation during his remaining years. The work done at this time 
was similar to that of 1797-1801, save that the proportion of 
entirely new matter added was much greater. Goethe died in 
March, 1832. The Second Part of Faust appeared in 1833. 

The production that came into existence in this way holds a 
unique position in literature, there being nothing of its own kind 
with which to compare it. As a serious dramatic poem based on a 
tragical story and leading up to the death of its hero, it was called 
by Goethe a ‘tragedy,’ though the ordinary canons of tragedy do 
not, in the main, apply to it. On account of the magnitude of its 
scope it is often compared with the Divine Comedy of Dante. In 
some respects it resembles a medieval ‘mystery.’ But whatever 
it be called and however opinions may differ with respect to this or 
that detail, it is beyond question the most important monument of 
German poetry. No other is so much quoted by German writers, 
so much discussed by German scholars, so vitally related to the 
intellectual life of the new Germany.* Nor is it simply a national 





* Egelhaaf, Grundsiige der deutschen Litteraturgeschichte, p. 112, speaks of Faust as 
“ das Werk, ohne das unser Volk seine Kultur, der Einzelne sein eigenes Geistesleben 
sich kaum denken kann.” 
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poem. In, proportion as the genius of Goethe has of late won 
universal recognition, so Faust, as the most complete revelation of 
his mind and art, has become a world-classic whose power is felt 
everywhere by ‘ those that know.’ 

On account of this exceptional character the study of Faust is a 
difficult and peculiar study. The poem contains but little of 
abstruse thought — for Goethe was no ‘ metaphysician,’ — but it 
does take us sooner or later into almost every conceivable sphere 
of human interest. Thus the philological reading of the text with 
its peculiarities of form and expression, its folk-lore and antiquities, 
its reminiscences of reading and observation, its frequent excursions 
into unfamiliar regions of thought, feeling and poetic vision, con- 
stitutes a task to which modern literature since Dante offers no 
parallel. And when the difficulties of the text are overcome, then 
there is the poem as an entirety. In a very real and important 
sense it has unity, and so must be studied as an artisticwhole. At 
the same time it is by no means free from incongruities. More- 
over, owing partly to its slow and desultory genesis, partly also to 
the very nature of the subject and of the poet’s plan, different por- 
tions differ greatly in matter and style and in the kind of appeal 
they make to the reader’s interest. The comprehension of these 

various parts, both in themselves and in their relation to the 
whole, is an important part of the study. 

But the essential character of Faust is its symbolism, which pre- 
sents living issues of modern culture in a setting of old popular 
legend. To acquire a right feeling for this symbolism, so as to 
make of it neither too much nor too little, so as to get out of the 
poem in the reading just what its author put into it, no less and no 
more, this is what is hardest and at the same time most vitally 
important. To aid here is the chief purpose of this Introduction. 
This object will be attained best, however, not by discussing sym- 
bolism in the abstract, but by describing minutely the genesis of 
the poem. To know what Goethe put into Faust we must study 
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the origin of its different portions in connection with his contem« 
porary moods and experiences. To understand the poetic artist we 
must first know the man thoroughly and then — watch him at his 
work. This is simply to follow his own well-known rule: 


Wer den Dichter will verftehen 
Muß in Dichters Lande gehen, 


A famous passage from Dichtung und Wahrheit will serve as a 
convenient starting-point. In speaking of his first intimacy with 
Herder at Strassburg, which began in September, 1770, Goethe 
writes : 


‘Most carefully I hid from him my interest in certain subjects 
that had taken root with me and were now little by little trying to 
develop themselves into poetic forms. These were Göfs von Ber- 
lichingen and Faust... The significant puppet-play legend of the 
latter echoed and buzzed in many tones withinme. I too had drifted 
about in all knowledge and early enough had been brought to feel 
the vanity of it. I too had made all sorts of experiments in life 
and had always come back more unsatisfied and more tormented. 
I was now carrying these things, like many others, about with me 
and delighting myself with them in lonely hours, but without writ- 
ing anything down. Especially, however, I hid from Herder my 
mystic-cabbalistic chemistry and what pertained to it, though I 
was still fond of busying myself with it in secret in order to develop 
it into a more consistent form than that in which it had come to 


me.’ * 

This passage calls fora retrospect in two directions. First we 
must see what that ‘ puppet-play legend’ was that had so impressed 
Goethe in his youth. Then we must inquire into those personal 
experiences which led him to see in Faust a symbol of himself. 


— — ep 


® Werke, XXVII., 320. References to Goethe’s works are to the Weimar edition. 
Werke means the ‘ works’ proper, or first * Abtheilung’ of the edition; Naturwissen- 
schaftliche Schriften the second, Tagebücher the third, Briefe the fourth. Occasionally 


the Hempel edition, Werke, H., is referred to. 
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II. 


THE DATA OF THE LEGEND, 


The puppet-play referred to by Goethe was an outgrowth of an 
earlier popular drama performed by actors of flesh and blood. 
This popular Faust-drama made its appearance about the beginning 
of the seventeenth century, but in order to understand its charac- 
ter we must go still further back to the origin of the Faust-legend 
itself. 

Of the actual personage whose life gave rise to the legend very 
little is known that is not matter of hearsay or of superstitious 


credulity. Modern scholars are well agreed, however, on the 
strength of several notices found in the writings of men who 
claim to have known Dr. Faust, that there was a man of that name 
who went about Germany in the first half of the sixteenth century 
and passed himself off on credulous people as a great magician. 
Philip Begardi, a physician who published an /ndex Sanitatis at 
Worms in 1539, speaks of Faust in this work as a notorious charla- 
tan who had travelled about the country ‘a few years ago,’ calling 
himself philosophus philosophorum, etc., and cheating people out of 
their money by fortune-telling, necromancy, magical healing and 
the like. Begardi was acquainted with many people who had been 
deluded by Faust’s large promises and small performance.* 

In an age when every one believed in magic it was natural that 
people should soon begin to credit Faust with actually doing the 
kind of things he said he could do.f Thus, even in his lifetime, 
his name came to be associated with marvellous feats of magic; and 


* The historical] Faust does not greatly concern us. The notices relating to him are con- 
veniently assembled by Tille at the beginning of his Faustsplitter ; also by Witkowski 
in the Deutsche Zeitschrift für Geschichtswissenschaft, Neue Folge, 1, 298 ff. — For 
exact bibliographical data concerning books zeferred to in this Introduction and in the 
Notes see Appendix I. at the end of the volume. 

t Cf£. Scherer, Das älteste Faust-Buch, p. vi-vü. 
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when, about the year 1540, he met with a violent death under ob. 
scure or mysterious circumstances, the mythopoeic imagination of 
the people was ready with its explanation: he had been carried off by 
the devil whose aid had enabled him to do his wonders. The myth 
once started, Faust speedily became a new representative of a type 
long familiar to European superstition, the type, namely, of the 
wicked magician who, for some transitory favor of pleasure, power, 
knowledge or the like, sells his soul to the devil. What was in cir- 
culation about former copartners of the devil began to be repeated, 
with local additions and variations, concerning Faust.* Thus 
grew up a mass of fables which, toward the end of the century, 
were collected, put together into something like a narrative and 
published as a Historia von D. Fohann Fausten dem weitbe- 
schreyten Zauberer und Schwartzkiinstler.t This book appeared in 
1587, at Frankfurt-on-the-Main. Its publisher was Johann Spies, 
who says ina preface that he had the manuscript from ‘a good friend 
in Speyer.’ The unknown author, apparently a Lutheran pastor, 
writes with a very definite and intensely serious purpose, which is to 
warn his readers against magic and the black art. The book is full 
of Bible quotations and bears on its title-page the motto: * Resist 
the devil and he will flee from you.’ The story told is in brief this: 





* The following quotation will serve to show at once how early the legend had taken 
shape and in what kind of soil it grew. It is from the Sermones Convivales of the Basel 
preacher Johann Gast. The book was printed in 1543. Gast writes of Faust: ‘I dined 
with him in the great college at Basel. He had given the cook birds of different kinds to 
roast. I do not know how he got them, since there were none on sale at the time. He 
had a dog and a horse which, in my belief, were devils, as they could do everything. Some 
said the dog occasionally took the form of a servant and brought him food. ‘The wretch 
met a terrible end, for he was strangled by the devil.’ Later notices also give to Faust a 
“black dog which was the devil.’ 

t OF the original Faust-book, first edition, there are now known to exist, according 
to Engel, Zusammenstellung der Faust-Schriften, p. 59, only five copies. It is, however, 
obtainable in various reprints: (1) in facsimile, Das älteste Faust-Buch, mit einer Einlett- 
ung von Wilhelm Scherer, Berlin, 1884 ; (2) Das älteste Faustbuch, mit Einleitung und 
Anmerkungen von August Kühne, Zerbst, 1868; (3) Das Volksbuch vom Doctor Faust, 
in Braune’s Neudrucke deutscher Literaturwerke, Halle, 1878. 
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Faust, the son of a peasant living near Weimar, is brought up 
y arich uncle at Wittenberg, where, in due time, he studies the- 
ogy at the university and takes his degree with distinction. Be- 
g, however, of a ‘foolish and arrogant’ (we should say, a bold 
id original) mind, he gets the name of ‘ speculator,’ and begins 
study books of magic. Soon he repudiates the name of a 
heologus’ and becomes a ‘ Weltmensch,’ calls himself a ‘ doctor of 
:dicine,’ ‘astrologer,’ etc., and goes about healing people with 
rbs, roots and clysters. Having thus ‘taken eagles’ wings to 
nself, and resolved to search into all things in heaven and earth,’ 
carries his madness to the extent of trying to evoke the devil. 
sing into the woods near Wittenberg, at night, he succeeds, after 
ich ado, in raising a subordinate devil who appears in the guise 
a monk. Faust demands that this spirit shall come to his house 
‘next day at midnight, which the spirit does. Then, after va- 
us preliminary ‘ disputations,’ in one of which the spirit gives his 
ne as Mephostophiles,* the pair enter, at Faust’s solicitation, 
) an agreement. Mephostophiles agrees to bestow upon Faust 
form and nature of a spirit, to be his faithful and obedient ser- 
t, to come to his house whenever wanted, and there either to 
iain invisible or to take any desired shape. In return, Faust 
2es that after a certain period, fixed later at twenty-four years, 
s to belong to the devil, and that meanwhile he will renounce 
Christian faith, hate all Christians, resist all attempts to con- 
him, and sign this covenant with his own blood. 
or a while Faust remains at home seeing no one but Mephosto- 
es and his famulus, an ‘ insolent lubber’ called Christoph Wag- 
who had formerly been a worthless vagabond. At first Mephos- 
les amuses Faust and Wagner (who is in his master’s secret) 
various manifestations, and feeds them on princely food and 
k purloined from the neighboring castles. So Faust leads ‘an 
ırean life’ day and night, ceases to ‘believe in God, hell, or 
, { and ‘thinks that soul and body die together.’ He desires 
e, but marriage being a Christian ordinance, the devil objects 
finds other ways to gratify his lust. He also provides a great 
dealing with all sorts of magic and ‘ nigromancy.’ Faust’s 
sity being excited, he asks his familiar all sorts of questions con- 


In the forms of the name see note toline 242-+, of the text. 

‘hap. X. This curious feature of the legend which makes Faust skeptical with re- 
hell and the devil even while he is on intimate terms with an envoy of hell and is 
sing wonders in the devil’s name, is worthy of special notice. 
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Homer and calling up the shades of Homeric heroes to illustrate 
his lecture. _ Again he participates in a discussion on the utility of 
Latin comedy as reading-matter for the schools. In this Faust we 
see a genuine colleague of the humanists. 

Thus it would seem as if the legend, in working out the charac. 
ter and career of Faust, had intentionally made him a wicked secu- 
lar counterpart to Luther. At least the parallel, as drawn by 
. Scherer,* is very striking. Both Luther and Faust are occupied 
with the old humanities at Erfurt, but Luther turns his back on the 
sensuous lures of paganism and meets his need of woman’s love by 
marrying him a wife in accordance with divine ordinance, while 
Faust yields to lawless passion, rejects marriage at the devil’s 
advice, and takes Helena as a paramour. Both live at Wittenberg, 
the cradle of the Reformation, Luther as the reverent student and 
expounder of the Bible, Faust as a despiser of scripture and a 
searcher after forbidden knowledge. Both visit Rome, where 
Luther is shocked by the prevailing license, Faust cynically amused 
to find that others are no better than himself. Luther shies his 
inkstand at the devil, Faust makes friends with him; Luther is a 
devout believer, Faust a reckless skeptic. 

For a time the Faust-narrative proved very popular and new 
editions and translations came out in rapid succession.t In 159¢ 
G. R. Widman published the story with an elaborate commentary, 
and his account, it would seem, became the chief source of the 
subsequent versions. Widman differs in many particulars from 
the original Faust-book, but the details do not concern us here. 
In general he gives to the legend a more decidedly anti-Catholie 
tinge and deprives it of its poetry. In his hands Faust loses the 
character of a titanic philosopher who ‘takes eagles’ wings to him- 
self’; he is, rather, a promising youth led into bad ways through 





© Faust-Buch, p. xxi. 
t For exact bibliographical data, see Engel, Zusammenstellung, p. 57 ff. 


t Widman’s work is reprinted in Scheible’s K/oster, I1., 273 ff. 
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ontact with the magic of the Catholic church. The episode of 
[elena Widman only refers to in a foot-note; he will not offend 
haste ears and hearts by relating it. In 1674 a new edition* 
f Widman’s work was published by C. N. Pfitzer, a Nürnberg 
ıysician, and Pfitzers book was re-issued in abbreviated 
rm early in the following century by an anonymous editor 
yling himself ‘a man of Christian sentiments’ (von einem 
aristlich Meynenden).¢ This little book was widely sold and must 
ive been familiar to the boy Goethe at Frankfurt. Indeed it 
is here, or in Pfitzer, that the author of Faust found the hint for 
; Gretchen. On the strength, probably, of some tradition that 
d escaped or scandalized Widman, Pfitzer and his anonymous 
ccessor tell of Faust’s falling in love with a poor but beautiful 
vant-girl. At first Faust tries to seduce her; then when her 
tue turns out to be proof against his wiles, he proposes to marry 
r. From this purpose he is frightened by the devil, who gives 
n the fair Helena in the girl’s stead.§ 
But it was the popular Faust-drama, more than the narrative, 
ich kept the subject alive for the German people during the 
enteenth and eighteenth centuries, as it was also the drama, in 
form of a puppet-show, which impressed the young Goethe with 
significance of the legend. Of this drama as performed by 
ng actors no text is extant. Indeed it was not a drama in a 
ical or literary sense, but a popular show presented from age to 
by strolling companies, with variations and improvisations to 
‘the time or the views of the manager. But in spite of their 
ety these shows were of the same general type and conformed 


Reprinted by A. von Keller, Tiibingen, 1880. 

Reprinted, with a good Introduction by Szamatölski, as No. 39 of Goeschen’s 
tsche Litteraturdenkmale. This reprint is from a copy of the year 1725, the earliest 
vn. 

It is now known that Goethe’s main reliance, for the legend, was Pfitzer. This is 
n by the records of the Weimar library. Cf, Pniower, Zeugnisse und E.xcurse,p. 82. 
Szamatölski, p. 23. 
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broadly to a traditional text which now appears to have been 
derived from Marlowe's Zaustus as brought to Germany by English 
players and performed there early in the seventeenth century.* 
Marlowe's Faustus was written in 1589, the poet getting his knowl- 
edge of the story from the translated English Faust-book which 
appeared before Feb. 28, 1589. The play follows the legend 
closely in spirit and in details. It begins, after an expository 
chorus, with a soliloquy in which Faustus expresses his dissatisfac- 
tion with philosophy, law, medicine and theology, and resolves to 
study magic. He is warned by a good angel that he will do this 
at the peril of his soul, but he is captivated by the vision of the 
wonderful things he will be able to do and enjoy as magician, and 
so decides to ‘conjure though he die therefore.’ Going into the 
woods at night he brings up a spirit, Mephistophilis, with whom he 
arranges terms of service for twenty-four years, promising to give, 
at the end of that time, his body and soul to Lucifer. Then follow 
the disputations, travels and tricks, as in the legend. Again and 
again Faustus would fain repent and save himself, but is always 
persuaded that he cannot, that it is too late. At the last, in an 
agony of remorse and fear, he is carried off by devils. 

Thus we see that Marlowe takes the theology of the legend as he 
finds it and gives us a simple tragedy of sin and damnation. His 
Faustus is a depraved soul that wilfully follows the lower instead of 
the higher voice, and suffers the consequences he had himself fore- 
seen. The poet, to.be sure, makes his hero doubt the reality of 
hell, but this skepticism sits lightly upon him, and we feel that 
under the circumstances he has no right to be skeptical. The 
compact is a plain matter of purchase and sale. Faustus has had 
before him an emissary of hell in bodily form, and this emissary 
has assured him that heaven and hell are supreme realities. Never- 
theless he says to himself 





* Cf. Creizenach, Geschichte des Volksschauspiels vom Dr. Faust, chapters 1 and 2. 
+ Cf. Zarncke, in Anglia, IX., 610. 
t “Come, I think hell’s a fable’’; act II., sc. 1. 
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“ The god thou serv’st is thine own appetite,” 
ind forthwith proceeds to sell his soul for a mess of pottage. The 
Jottage is purveyed in accordance with the agreement, and the 
levil gets his own. 

There is reason to think that Marlowe himself treated his sub- 
ect rather seriously, making but little use of clown scenes and 
10cus-pocus to amuse the crowd. These things, however, were 
alled for by the popular taste, and after Marlowe’s death, in 1593, 
is text underwent extensive interpolations of that kind. It was 
his Faustus, thus amplified, which was taken to Germany and 
layed there, with other English plays, by English actors.* The 
arliest performance of which we chance to have a record was at 
rraz in 1608.f Very soon the subject was taken up by com- 
anies of German actors who, whether they really owed anything 
» Marlowe or not, at least followed the same general line of 
eatment. Of this German Faust-play as performed in the 
‘venteenth century our knowledge is scanty, more ample, how- 
rer, for the eighteenth century. By that time it had become a 
ectacular extravaganza in which the clown, under the various 
imes of Pickelhäring, Hans Wurst, Harlekin, Crispin, Casper, 
iis part was usually taken by the manager of the company f) was 
e main center of interest. The story of Faust, while its serious 
port was not altogether lost sight of, was treated as a convenient 
read on which to string all sorts of grotesque and grewsome 
zblerie. Thus a performance given at Frankfurt in 1767 (Goethe 
s then in Leipzig), was advertised as a ‘ grand machine comedy,’ 
th specific attractions like these: (1) ‘ Faust’s dissertation in his 
seum (study) as to whether he shall pursue theology or ‘ micro- 


’ At these performances it was customary for the clown to speak German, while the 
r actors used English — an arrangement which tended from the outset to give the 
n at once a factitious importance and an episodical character. Cf. Creizenach, 
)- 
Creizenach, p. 45. 

Creizenach, p. 148. 
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mancy’ (necromancy).’ (2) ‘Faust’s remarkable conjuration at 
night in a dark wood, whereat various infernal monsters, furies, 
spirits (among these Mephistopheles) appear amid thunder and 
lightning.’ (3) ‘Crispin makes fun with the spirits in the magic 
circle.’ (4) ‘ Faust’s contract with hell; the document carried off 
by a raven through the air.” (5) ‘ Crispin opens a book in Faust’s 
library and little devils come out.’ (6) ‘ Faust’s journey through 
the air with Mephistopheles,’and so on. At the last Faust is 
carried off to hell by furies and the play concluded with a ballet of 
furies and a ‘grand display of fire-works ’ representing hell.* 

But it would be a mistake to suppose that such performances as 
this were still common as late as 1767. Long before that, the old 
popular plays with their prominent clown, their coarse humor, their 
fondness for fantastic supernaturalism, their indifference to literary 
standards, had fallen into disrepute in high-toned circles. An arti- 
ficial taste had grown up which looked to the classical drama of 
France as the model of all excellence. Dr. Faust and his theat.- 
rical associations had become ridiculous and vulgar; so that it re- 
quired the boldness as well as the insight of a Lessing to take a 
stand against the swelling tide of correct but vapid imitations of the 
French and to come to the rescue of the old German plays. In his 
memorable seventeenth Literaturbrief, published in 1759, Lessing 
argued that the spirit of the English drama, rather than the F rench, 
was best adapted to the German people. ‘In our tragedies,’ he 
insists, ‘ we want to see and think more than the timid French trag- 
edy gives us to see and to think. The grand, the terrible, the 
melancholy, works better upon us than the nice, the delicate, the 
love-lorn.’ Later in the same letter he writes: « Our old plays really 
contain much that is English. To take only the best known of 
them: Dr. Faust has a number of scenes such as only a Shake- 
“ spearian genius would have been able to conceive. And Germany 
was, in part still is, so enamored of its Dr. Faust.’ After this 


® Creizenach, p. 11, 12. 
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Lessing gives a specimen of a Faust-scene such as he would like to 
see. 

The effect of Lessing's letter was to rescue the Faust-theme from 
the disrepute into which it had fallen and to make it seem available 
‘or the higher purposes of poetry. A new Faust-tragedy thus became, 
is Schröer expresses it, a problem of the age.* Lessing himself, 
ts is well known, attacked the problem, and it is matter for lasting 
egret that his Faus¢ never saw the light, though Providence had 
setter things in store than any solution which he could have offered. 
Chere is no evidence, however, that Goethe was directly influenced 
ry Lessing's letter, though he must have read it. He came by 
lis interest in the subject in his own way, the way of the puppet- 
lay. To this we must now turn. 

When the old popular Faust-play was retired in disgrace from 
ae theaters, that was by no means the end of it; it found refuge 
ith a class of men who cared very little for critical theories of the 
rama, namely, the showmen who amused the young with their 
ooden puppets. The play soon fell altogether into the hands of 
ıese men and by them the earlier dramatic tradition has been con- 
nued more or less intact down to our own time. In the early 
‘ars of this century these plays became objects of scientific interest, 
‚, that reports of performances, and in due time complete texts, be- 
in to find their way into print. To-day we have a considerable col- 
ction of them,t differing a good deal of course in minor dramaltis 
rsonae and in details of plot, but still conforming to the same 
neral type. Unfortunately none of these plays, as we know them, 
n be identified with the one which Goethe saw. Indeed he may 
ve seen more than one. Still, by a comparison of those we have, 


‘In the Introduction to his edition of Faust, p. xxiti. 

Six were printed forty years ago by Scheible, V., 732 ff. These and several others, 
it in all, were studied by Creizenach in 1878. Since that time has appeared Das 
wiegerlingsche Puppenspiel vom Doktor Faust, herausgegeben von A. Bielschowsky, 
:g, 1882. The latter is based on a stenographic report of a performance given at 
‘g in 1877. It is supplied with a good Introduction, and contains, in six parallel cole 
1s, a Conspectus of the plots of five puppet-plays and Marlowe’s Fasustus. 
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we can form at least a rough mental picture of the ‘ legend’ that was 
‘ buzzing’ in his thoughts at Strassburg in 1770. 

Some of the plays begin with a prologue in hell. Charon com. 
plains to Pluto that he does not get souls enough for his ferry. 
Pluto promises to increase his custom by sending devils to mislead 
men. In one case he promises specifically to have Mephistopheles 
beguile Dr. Faust of Wittenberg into the study of magic. Most 
of the plays, however, begin with a brooding soliloquy of Faust, in 
which he explains why he has taken to magic. Usually it is because 
he has found no satisfaction in theology. A supernatural voice at 
his right warns him, while one at his left encourages. In the next 
scene, as a rule, Wagner comes in and announces that two students 
have just brought a mysterious book, a clavis de magica or the like. 
Faust is delighted and Wagner now secures permission to employ a 
fellow-servant for the coarse house-work. The clown comes and is 
engaged by Wagner for this position. Faust now proceeds to conjure 
with the book, but in his study instead of in the woods. Various 
devils appear and Faust selects the swiftest, Mephistopheles, with 
whom he contracts for twenty-four years’ service, signing the paper 
in his own blood. He then demands diversion and Mephistopheles 
spirits him away to some princely court, usually that of the Duke of 
Parma. After he is gone the clown comes, gets into Faust’s magic 
circle, cites the devils to appear, and amuses himself with them. 
Faust now conjures for the amusement of the court, calling up ap- 
paritions of Alexander, David and Goliath, etc. Meanwhile the 
clown has followed him and contrives to betray the secret of his 
new master’s power. Faust becomes an object of suspicion and is 
compelled to go away. Then he appears as a penitent. He would 
return to God, but Mephistopheles beguiles him with the gift of 
Helena. After this we have a scene in which the clown, as watch- 
man, calls out the hours of the night. At the stroke of twelve 
Faust is carried off by devils or furies. 

We come now to our second retrospect. Goethe tells us, it will 
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be remembered, that he had ‘drifted about in all knowledge and 
early enough come to feel the vanity of it’; also that he had ‘ made 
all sorts of experiments in life and always come back more unsatis- 
fied, more tormented.’ And then there was his ‘ mystic-cabbalis- 
tic chemistry.’ Let us see precisely what these experiences had 
been, which formed the soil that nourished the roots of Faust. 


° | III. 
PREPARATORY EXPERIENCES OF GOETHE. 


In the fall of 1765 the boy Goethe was deemed ready to leave 
iis father’s house in Frankfurt for the university. His own desire 
was to study the old humanities at Göttingen, but his father insisted 
ipon Leipzig and the law. To Leipzig he accordingly went; 
sherishing the secret purpose to trouble himself but little with juris- 
rudence, but to devote himself to those studies which best prom- 
sed to develop the poet in him.* Half diverted from this purpose 
'y Professor Böhme, to whom he brought letters from home, he 
90k up certain law-lectures only to find them a bore and presently 
>» drop them: he knew, or thought he knew, all that the lecturer 
aw fit to impart. He began a course in logic, but the study ap- 
eared to him frivolous; instead of teaching him to think, it taught 
im to pick his old simple thoughts to pieces. With philosophy 
went no better; that too seemed a matter of words. ‘Of the 
ıbject in hand,’ he writes, «of the world, of God, I thought I knew 
out as much as the teacher himself.’ + His highest hopes he set 
1 the famous Professor Gellert, but Gellert proved to care more 
r good handwriting than for poetry. A course in Cicero’s De 
ratore, under the distinguished Ernesti, turned out a little, but 
t much, more helpful. ‘What I wanted,’ Goethe writes, ‘ was a 
ındard of judgment, and this no one seemed to possess.’ f 





* Werke, XXVII., so ff. 
t Werke, XXVIL., 53. 
3 Werke, ZXVU., 67. 
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What wonder if, under such circumstances, having failed to find 
a single line of appetizing study, the young student should fall 
into a pessimistic frame of mind respecting the whole round of 
academic pursuits? What wonder if it may have seemed to him, 
in an occasional savage mood, that the learning of the learned was 
little else than a hypocritical farce of words paraded as a cover for 
ignorance; a floating bog of conventional verbiage, in which a 
firm standing-ground of positive knowledge was nowhere to be 
found? We must of course guard against reading too much 
of the later Goethe into the life of the youngster at Leipzig. It 
was no doubt later that moods like these threw their deepest 
shadow; but even now he began to feed on the very food in all 
the world most fitted to beget them. In a letter of Oct. 12, 1767, 
he calls the sentiment plus (gue) les maurs se raffinent, plus les 
hommes se dépravent, a ‘truth most worthy of reverence.’ This 
wonderful ‘truth’ came to him, no doubt, from the great apostle 
of nature, Jean Jacques Rousseau.* The sentiment is the burden 
of Rousseau’s famous prize Discourse of 1750, and if the main the- 
sis so pleased our young philosopher of seventeen, it is fair to pre- 
sume that he was no less captivated by the diatribes against the 
learned which abound in the same essay. Rousseau’s doctrine was 
that civilization is corruption. Its arts and sciences and other 
boasted refinements have substituted for the good simplicity of 
nature a bad web of conventionalities, prominent among which 
are the idle researches and the hair-splitting quibbles of the learned. 

Thus Goethe found in Rousseau the antithesis: nature versus 
traditional book-learning.t He heard a voice telling him with 
passionate eloquence, that the life of the scholar, ‘poring over 
miserable books,’ is contrary to nature. And this voice found in 





* Careful search has failed to discover these exact words in Rousseau’s writings, but 
the Rousseau tinge is unmistakable. The young Goethe, who often wrote French at this 
time, seems to be stating in language of his own an idea that he had got from reading a 
French book. 

t Or, as Fischer puts it in German, Urnatur gegen Unnatur. 
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his own being a responsive chord which a little later was to be 
heard vibrating in the great symphony of Faust.* 

Outside the university, too, the Saxons quarreled with the young 
Frankfurter’s opinions, his poetic taste, even his clothes, his man- 
ners and his language, and insisted on making him over without 
tonvincing him that they were right and he wrong. At the end of 
a year's residence we find him writing that he begins to be ‘rather 
dissatisfied with Leipzig.’ He has quite fallen out with « society,’ 
ind delights to shut himself up in Auerbach’s Hof with his new 
riend Behrisch and laugh at the Leipzig people.t This Behrisch 
vas a droll genius with a cynical bent and a talent for persiflage. 
le was eleven years older than Goethe. Memories of these con- 
erences in Auerbach’s Hof and of jolly times in the * cellar’ below, 
ingered in the mind of the younger man and were turned to ac- 
ount in Faust. They furnished hints not only for the scene 
Auerbach’s Cellar,’ but also for the student scene, § in which, in 
s earlier form, Mephistopheles talks very much as we can imagine 
ehrisch to have talked, with his youthful auditor’s approval, on 
ıese occasions. There is evidence, also, that Behrisch con- 
ibuted in less innocent ways to the initial conception of Mephis- 
pheles. In an extant letter to him Goethe imagines himself 
aying the very part toward a virtuous girl which Faust plays 
ward Gretchen.|| Besides these things there is nothing in 





* E. g., lines 386-446, 1064-1125. 

t Briefe I., 82. On the locality cf. the general note to the scene ‘Auerbach’s 
lar.’ - 

§ Lines 1868, ff. 

N Letter of Nov. 7, 1767, Briefe, I., 133. The writer, be it remembered, sins only 
rought, but his language is noteworthy. The seduction of a virtuous girl is an ‘ affair 
he devil’ which he, the writer, were he not afraid, would undertake to carry through 
r “ fourteen days’ preparation’ (cf. Faust, line 2640). And Behrisch is his ‘ teacher.’ 
passage ends thus: “‘ Und der Ton und ich zusammen! Esist komisch. Aber ohne 
:hwören ich unterstehe mich schon ein Mädgen zu verf— wie Teufel soll ich’s nen 

Genug Monsieur, alles was sie (Sie) von dem gelehrigsten und fleissigsten ihres 

ler erwarten können.” Note the “ schon ” and cf. Faust, line 2645. 
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Goethe’s Leipzig life that has an obvious bearing upon his great 
poem. His law studies continued to bore him as often as he gave 
them achance. Ina letter of October 12, 1767, he writes his sis- 
ter in a cynical vein of the courses he is pursuing. After dilating 
on the shortcomings of his teachers and the stupidity of their subject- 
matter he exclaims: ‘So you see how much complete knowledge 
a studiosus juris can have. I'll be hanged if I know anything!’ 
By this time, however, his poetic ardor, which for a time had left 
him completely in the lurch, had returned in full force. His pas- 
sion for Annette Schönkopf caused him to seek relief from the 
torments of a jealous lover by depicting the type in Die Laune des 
Verliebten, his earliest play; while reminiscences of Frankfurt life 
in its lower strata led to the conception of a second drama, Die 
Mitschuldigen. He also found at last helpful guidance and con- 
genial occupation at the home of the artist Oeser. He was learn- 
ing many other things, if not much law, when, in the summer of 
1768, a severe internal hemorrhage sent him home. 


Returning to Frankfurt he found himself doomed for a long time 
to the role of an invalid. A dangerous illness held him in its grip, 
bringing him more than once to the brink of death, deepening his 
character and giving to his thoughts a serious cast. ‘In my ill- 
ness,’ he writes to Annette Schönkopf, «I have learned much that 
I could have learned nowhere else in the world.’* This alludes, 
no doubt, to his religious experiences under the tutelage of the pious 
Fräulein von Klettenberg, the « beautiful soul’ whom he afterwards 
immortalized in Wilhelm Meister. This good lady interested her- 
self deeply in his spiritual condition, and tried to have him make 
his peace with God in her way. He tells us that he proved but & 
stubborn pupil, since he could not persuade himself that he had 
been a very great sinner.¢ Still, subsequent letters of his show 





— ⸗ 





* Briefe, I., 183. 
t Werke, XXVII., 201. 
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(hat he was for a time much affected by these pious ministrations.* 
He became for a season very devout, and this period of quickened 
religious feeling has left its mark here and there upon the language 
of Faust.t 

Of importance also were the studies in magic and alchemy which 
he now took up. His physician was a member of Fraulein von 

Klettenberg’s pietistic coterie, and a believer in alchemy. He 
claimed to have a panacea which he had made but dared not use 
‘or fear of the law. He also gave out that his wonderful remedy 
could be made, indeed, since there were personal moral factors 
nvolved, could best be made, by each one for himself; and he was 
n the habit of recommending certain books that would be helpful 
n this direction. Jn December, 1768, Goethe was taken suddenly 
nd violently ill so that he despaired of life. The anxious mother 
ersuaded the doctor that now, if ever, was the time for the cure-all. 
teluctantly the doctor administered his salt and the patient forth- 
ith began to improve. This was enough for Fräulein von Klet- 
snberg. She became at once deeply interested in the wonderful 
1edicine, and through her Goethe says he was himself ‘ inoculated 
ith the disease.” He set about reading the doctor’s books and as 
yon as possible equipped a laboratory and began a line of fantastic 
cperiments with retort and crucible. 

The first of the books read was Welling’s Opus Mago-Cabbalisti- 
mn el Theosophicum. This is a German treatise dealing with 
chemy, magic, astrology, etc. The first part treats of salt, the 
cond of sulphur, the third of mercury. It is illustrated with cab- 
listic drawings and has various appendixes relating to the philos- 
‚her’s stone. The whole is intensely Christian, the argument 


* ‘I am as I was, save that I am on a somewhat better footing with our Lord 
id and his dear son Jesus Christ’; letter of April 13,1770, Briefe, I., 232. 

t E. g., lines 771-85, 1178-85, 1210-19. 

t This story of the wonderful medicine, supposed by Loeper (Goethe’s Werke, Hempel 
ion, XXI., 352) to have been sodium sulohate or Glauber’s salt, is found in Dichtung 
! Wakrhett, bk. 8. 
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being based throughout on quotations from the Bible. Its intellec. 
tual character will appear from this specimen: ‘So then it must 
surely and incontestably follow for the adept (Naturgeübten) that 
fire, salt and gold are at the root absolutely one and the same in 
kind, and that the red solar and the white lunar sulphur are in 
their basis and origin identical, namely, spiritual gold and silver; 
and that he who knows these two sulphurs, and knows how to find, 
compound in the right proportion, unite and fix them, must neces- 
sarily come to see the splendid, radiant, indestructible and immortal 
body of the man Adam.’* Reminiscences of Welling’s jargon 
freely adapted ¢ meet us here and there in Faust. 

Once embarked on this line of study, the young convalescent 
with time on his hands began following up Welling’s references to 
older authorities and so was led to concern himself with Paracelsus, 
Van Helmont and others. A work that gave him particular 
pleasure, he tells us, was the so-called Aurea Catena Homeri, } in 
which he found ‘nature represented, though fantastically, in a 
beautiful concatenation.’ This conception of nature as a grand 
harmony of interconnected parts, each with its own relation to the 
activity of the whole, underlies Faust’s vision of the macrocosm. 

But the most important result of these lucubrations was doubt- 
less, as Loeper suggests,§ the idea of a spiritualized nature, the 
conception of the world as a living manifestation of divinity. This 
conception fell in well with his own early prepossessions. As a boy 
he had felt that «the God who stands in immediate relation to 
nature, recognizing it as his work and loving it, was the real God.’ || 
At the same time the Bible taught him that this Creator of the 
world could enter into close relations with men. And so as a boy 








% Page 30. 

t Treated “nach eignem Belieben,” as Goethe says in Dichtung und Wahrheit; 
Werke, XXVIL., 204. 

t Cf. Aurea Catena Homeri, von Hermann Kopp, Braunschweig, 1880. 

§ Goethe’s Werke, Hempel edition, XXI., 350. 

Werke, XXVI., 63. 
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he had actually built an altar and burned incense in order to ‘ draw 
near’ to the great World-God in ‘good Old Testament fashion.’ 
And now he found his mystical alchemists teaching, or rather 
assuming as a matter of course, that nature is altogether spiritual ; 
that the stars and planets, as well as lesser terrestrial objects 
and chemical substances, were each controlled by an indwelling 
spirit which could variously influence and be influenced by the 
human mind. Paracelsus tells of an Archeus terrae, or Lord of 
sarth, whom he conceives as a director of nature’s laboratory ; 
Giordano Bruno of a central anima terrae. The same conception 
»f an Earth-spirit is found also in other writers known to have 
‚een read by Goethe. Now the knowledge of all these spirits — 
strology proper is constantly mixed up with alchemy and demon- 
logy — was regarded by the cabbalists as the supreme science. 
t was called ‘natural magic,’ and was held to be far nobler than 
1e vulgar art of conjuring up devils. To this high art Goethe’s 
aust applies himself at first, but he is also an adept in the lower 
agic. 

It would be idle to inquire how far the young Goethe believed in 
is lore ;* enough that he found here that which the poet in him 
uld feed upon. His scientific and philosophic intellect was all 
schooled, and Spinoza had not yet come to clear the air for him. 
ight there not be something in it, after all, this occult wisdom 
it had for ages occupied the best minds in Europe ? Might not 
s wonderful Nature, could one but properly get into communica- 
n with thé divinity that speaks in her visible forms, have some 
ange high secret to tell; some simple, universal, joy-giving mes- 
re that should put an end to the + uncertain lot of humanity,’ ren- 


At the end of the eighth book of Dichtung und Wahrheit Goethe himself attempts 
escribe retrospectively the peculiar Weltanschauung at which he had now arrived. | 
calls it a mixture of Hermetism, mysticism and cabbalism, on the basis of neo- Pla- 
m. For a while he seems to have taken it very seriously, but be very soon drifted 
' from it. 
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der the weary plodding of the schools absurd, and make man a 
partaker in the life of the gods? 

It was under the spell of such vague, vain dreams as these that 
the puppet-play magician, who had devoted himself to magic out of 
disgust for traditional learning, began to acquire for Goethe a new 
and personal interest: he saw in Faust a symbol of his own striv- 
ings. In a letter of Feb. 13, 1769, he compares himself with a 
‘night-brooding magus,’ and says further on: «A great scholar is 
seldom a great philosopher, and he who has laboriously turned the 
leaves of many books despises the easy simple book of nature; and 
yet there is nothing true but what is simple’. Add to this that 
Goethe speaks of Faust as a subject that ‘had (already) taken root’ 
‘in his mind at Strassburg in the autumn of 1770, and we shall have 
no occasion to doubt the accuracy of the poet’s memory when, in a 
letter to Zelter, written June 1, 1831, he dates the first conception 
of Faust back to the year 1769. 

But the moment the young dreamer began to identify himself 
with Faust, that moment it was all up with the wickedness of the 
old magician. For the son of the eighteenth century could see no 
damnable perversity in any man’s aspirations for higher, clearer, 
surer, simpler, more inspiriting knowledge than he had thus far 
found. Nor could the possession of power, as an accessory of 
knowledge, seem to him anything else than an unmixed blessing. 
And so the Faust of the legend soon began to take on the features 
of a misunderstood and maligned searcher after truth. Here, too, 
Goethe was helped by his reading. One of the books read with 
great interest at this time, he tells us,* was Arnold’s Kirchen- und 
Ketzerhistorien. From this he learned that many a famous heretic 
whom orthodox tradition has labelled ‘crazy’ or ‘ godless,’ was in 
reality a man of the highest purposes, who taught what he taught 
because he believed it to be the truth. Thus he was led to ponder 
on the sad fact that it is the man of exceptional insight and nobility 


— 





© Werke XXVII., 217. 
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of motive whom the people are most prone to crucify, or to pillory 
»osthumously as a monster of wickedness.* An instance of this 
was presented in Paracelsus, with whom, as we saw, Goethe was led 
o concern himself in this year of fruitful idleness at Frankfurt. 
Paracelsus was born about 1490. Setting out to learn the heal- 
ng art (his father was a physician) he applied himself to the usual 
tudies, but soon became disgusted, forsook the schoolmen and 
rent to live among the miners of Tyrol. Here he studied chemis- 
y, mineralogy and the facts of disease, in hisown way. Acquiring 
:putation thus, he was in the prime of life made town-physician of 
asel and soon after appointed to lecture on medicine at the Uni- 
:rsity. Here he bitterly denounced the traditional medical learn- 
g of the day and insisted on the importance of studying facts 
ther than old opinions. The violence of his assaults upon vener- 
le authorities soon involved him in trouble and he was forced to 
ave Basel. He then entered upon extensive wanderings which 
sted many years. In 1541 the Archbishop of Salzburg offered 
m a home and protection. He accepted the offer, but died that 
me year. 
Here was a new picture for the mental gallery of our young poet: 
gifted youth impatient of tradition; his father a physician de- 
ted to the old, blind routine, himself an ardent seeker after 
‘her things; this youth as man driven from his university chair 
ignorant prejudice for telling the truth as he had learned it at 
t hand in the school of nature; for years a wanderer on the face 
the earth; a moment of settled, orderly activity with high 
‚es for the future, then, death. — Insensibly the features of the 
:ndary Faust blended in Goethe’s mind with those of the actual 
acelsus. 
uch, then, were the musings which Goethe took with him when, 
he spring of 1770, with health nearly restored, he again left 
1e to resume his law studies at Strassburg. Had these musings 





Cf. Faust, lines 590-3. 
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taken dramatic form? Had he made any progress in the elabora- 
tion of a plot? Was the figure of Gretchen already in his mind ?. 
Probably not; at least there is no evidence to that effect, and the 

letter to Zelter above referred to does not imply anything of the kind. 

Of one thing, however, we may be sure: Had he commenced writing 

at this time, the result would have had little similarity in form or sub- 

stance to the earliest scenes of Faust as we know them. To pro- 

duce these he needed that general awakening and liberation which 

_ came to him at Strassburg, chiefly through the influence of Herder. 

Thus far he had been but little affected by the new ideas that were 

beginning to make themselves felt in the field of German letters. 

At Leipzig he had fallen naturally into the ways of the French 
‘school,’ that is, he had learned to think of poetry as the accom- 
plishment of the cultivated, a matter of regularity, rhetorical point, 

and elegance of diction. He had himself written two plays in 
alexandrines, and a number of songs that speak more of the con- 
gious craftsman than of the glowing soul. And whatever he had 
written had usually been praised by admiring friends. 

But now at Strassburg, after he had been there some five months, 
enjoying life in a congenial and stimulating society, studying a little 
law, and a little medicine, and reading this and that in a desultory 
way, he came for the first time into contact with a man of powerful, 
keen, original intellect; a man who, though only five years older 
than himself, was already the author of published writings which 
showed him to be the peer of Lessing in knowledge and critical in- 
sight. And this man did not praise him at all, but ridiculed him 
and found fault with himatevery turn. For Herder the Frenchified 
German poetry of the day was simply an abomination. In his pub- 
lished writings he had attacked the prestige of the word <classi- 
cal,’ and insisted that the essence of poetry is ‘singing nature.’ 
Especially he had dwelt upon the idea that good poetry must be 
deeply rooted in the national character of the people. Every people, 
he had argued, expresses itself first in poetry, which is thus the 
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mother tongue of humanity. Its mission is to speak from the heart 
and to the heart of the people in the people’s language. 

The views of Herder were somewhat extreme and one-sided. He 
undervalued the formal, artistic side of poetry, and his conception 
of ‘nature’ and ‘the natural,’ like that of Rousseau and the eigh- 
teenth century sentimentalists generally, was more or less fantastic 
and unsound. Still, considering the time and the prevailing taste, 
his ideas were wholesome. In any case, set forth as they were 
with a dogmatic positiveness that would brook no opposition or 
qualification, they could not fail to make a deep impression upon 
Goethe. At Herder’s instigation he began to collect popular songs 
and to study Ossian and Homer, and very soon he had caught the 
full force of that intoxication which was to be known to posterity as 
‘the «storm and stress period.’ French authors and French taste 
were abjured as antiquated and worthless. Nature, originality, 
orce, — these were the new watchwords. Down with the rules 
ind conventions that hinder the free flight of genius !—such was 
he battle-cry. . 

We see now why Goethe hid his interest in Faust from Herder. 
t was: not that he was ashamed of the subject, for that, as being 
itensely German, was of the very kind to commend itself to him 
nder the new light; but he dreaded harsh and unsympathetic criti- 
sm. So he kept his musings to himself, but continued to ponder 
id to read on the theme, as leisure offered itself in the intervals of 
s academic pursuits and his visits to Sesenheim. For we have 
»w reached the period of his romance with Friederike Brion, which 
as also in its way a part of his preparation for Faust. Friederike, 
yirl of eighteen, was the daughter of a Lutheran pastor living at 
‘senheim, a few miles from Strassburg. Being introduced at the 
ion house by a fellow-student, Goethe at once fell in love with 
iederike, who was also pleased with him. For a while the ro- 
ince was allowed to take its course with no thought of the future, 
t presently Goethe saw that all his owp interests, both higher and 
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lower, required him to retreat. For this act of unromantic perfidy, 
which common sense has always found it easy to justify, his own 
conscience did not acquit him. There is a faint echo of remorse 
in the fact that for some time to come he is very deeply interested 
as poet in a certain tragic situation, namely, that of a simple, naive 
girl with a ‘ superior’ lover whose worldly plans would be interfered 
with by marriage. The situation recurs in four of his early plays. 
In the first, Gotz von Berlichingen, the tragic nemesis falls only on the 
perfidious lover: Weislingen is poisoned and Marie gets a better 
husband. In Cilavigo, Marie dies of a broken heart, while her 
worthless lover is killed by her brother. In Zgmont, the lover re- 
mains faithful, but Clärchen, having given her honor and therewith 
her worldly all, for love's sake, voluntarily follows Egmont to death. 
In Faust, the tragic pathos is thrown altogether upon the girl: she 
suffers an appalling fate, but her lover goes unpunished save by his 
own conscience. 

In August, 1771, Goethe returned, as a licensed practitioner of 
law, to Frankfurt, where he remained until the following May, 
when he went to Wetzlar. In speaking of this period he says that 
Faust ‘was already well under way,’* an expression which, while 
it does not prove that anything had yet been written down, does 
suggest that the plan of the work must have been pretty clearly 
worked out by that time. This accords, too, with a statement of 
Goethe in a letter written to Wilhelm von Humboldt, March 17, 
1832, in which he says that the ‘conception’ of Faust, clear from 
the first in the days of his youth, had lain in his mind over sixty 
years. What was this conception? We shall find abundant evi- 
dence of vacillation and change affecting both plot and characters. 
We know that the poet’s ‘plan’ in a certain sense grew with his 





© !! War schon vorgerückt”’; Werke, XXVIII, 98. 
t “ Es sind über 60 Jahre, dass die Conception des Faust bei mir jugendlich, von 
vorn herein klar, die ganze Reihenfolge hin weniger ausführlich vorlag.” 
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own growth, and that the bulk of what was to go into the poem 
could not have been foreseen at this time. What, then, was that 
‘general conception’ to which he was fond of insisting in his old age 
that he had remained faithful from the first? The question can 
only be answered conjecturally and with more or less liability to 
error. It must be answered, too, in rather general terms. Stated 
in the form of a project the plan was something like this: 

The legend will furnish the external setting and costume of the 
drama, and the puppet-play, with its popular tone, its free use of the 
supernatural, and its indifference to conventional technique, will 
jupply a rough outline of the action. But the characters will speak 
he thoughts and feelings of Goethe and his contemporaries. First, 
‘aust will be introduced as a young university teacher, chafing 
inder the limitations of his knowledge, and hence devoting himself 
9 magic. This Faust will proceed to conjure with a book as in 
ne puppet-play. At this point, however, Goethe will deviate from 
1e legend. His Faust will call up neither a number of devils from 
hom to chose the swiftest, as in the puppet-plays and in Lessing's 
aust, nor yet the ‘ prince of hell’ as in the Christlich Meynenden 
arrative, but, instead, the Earth-Spirit, a personification of terres- 
ial nature in her restless, awe-inspiring, inscrutable energy. 
hen, just as the prince of hell in the legend refuses, on the ground 
at he is a sovereign, to do Faust’s will, but promises to send, and 
en does send, a minion of his to be the magician’s servant,* so 
Jethe’s Earth-Spirit, as a being of higher order, will spurn Faust's 
endly advances, but will after all send a spirit of inferior rank, 
th whom the magician car enter into relations of intimacy. As 
> Earth-Spirit vanishes, Faust will be interrupted by his famulus 
agner, to whom he will proceed to lay down the law anent the 
lishness of the book-worm’s ideals, Mephistopheles will then ap- 
ir in the form of a dog, and, so the poet now intends, remain in 
t form for awhile as Faust’s familiar before taking human shape. 





- Scheible’s Xloster I1., 80. 
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Then, somehow, an alliance between the two is to be provided for, 
but the poet has not now in mind, in 1772, an agreemeht like that 
introduced later in lines 1692 ff. As friend and servant of Pro- 
fessor Faust, Mephistopheles will be given an opportunity to advise 
a newly-arrived freshman with respect to academic life. Very soon, 
however, Faust will leave his professorship to assume the röle of a 
gay young cavalier seeing the world with his friend. First he will 
appear in Auerbach’s Keller and perform there various tricks as- 
cribed to him in the legend. Then he will fall in love with Gret- 
chen. Led on by imperious passion, but without becoming a con- 
scienceless villain, he will ruin her and cause the death of her 
mother and brother. Fleeing arrest he will be away from her fora 
time, and then, learning somehow that she is 1n prison for child- 
murder, will return in a frenzy of remorse to liberate her, and will 
thus be a witness to her half-insane ravings and her death in the 
prison. Then (the transition not yet provided for), he will go to 
a princely court and do conjurer’s tricks for the amusement of the 
great. Somehow (the scene not yet clearly motivated), he will 
be united with Helena and have by her a marvellous son. At last 
he will find a settled activity of some large and useful kind, and die 
happy in the thought that his name will live after him and that 
coming generations will profit by the good work he has done. 

And will this Faust be saved? Suffice it to say, for the present, 
that he is at any rate not to be damned as in the legend. A young 
poet of a serious turn does not deliberately send his own soul to 
hell. Moreover this poet is a Pelagian in theology. He tells us so 
expressly in explaining how he came to drift away from the pietists.* 
They believed in total depravity, he did not; they in passive reli- 
ance on divine grace, he in activeself-help. This Pelagianism now 
underlies subconsciously his conception of Faust. God is the Eternal 


* At the beginning of the fifteenth book of Dichtung und Wahrheit. The passage is 
important for the understanding of Faust. See also below p. lix and cf. the note to lines 
328-9. 
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Pardoner. Ifa man means well and ‘strives,’ he will not be lost 
for following the impulses of his nature whereof God is the author. 
He may go wrong, but his wrong-doing will be a mistake, and God 
Jardons mistakes. Still this matter of his hero's final ‘salvation’ 
s not now prominent in his thoughts. As man and as poet he 
s interested deeply in this world, but not much in the legendary 
ıeaven and hell. In fact, as we shall see,# he has substituted 
or the supernatural powers of tradition, conceptions of his own, 
vhich render the question of ‘salvation’ in the traditional 
ense all but meaningless. At any rate it is perfectly certain that 
e has never intended for a moment that his Faust, like that of the 
:gend, should go to perdition at the last. 

Regarding Goethe’s preparation for the first stage of his poem as 
ow complete, let us see how the text as we know it took shape 
ıder his hands. 


IV. 
THE GENESIS OF THE FIRST PART. 


1. Zhe Pre-Weimarian Scenes. 

The portion of Faust now to be considered had its origin in the 
3st fervid period of Goethe’s youthful storm and stress, being 
ntemporary with the grandiose titanism of Prometheus, the 
»oding Weltschmerz of Werther, the stormy passion of Clavigo 
d Stella, and the wild satirical humor of Satyros and Pater Brey. 
was for the poet a time of utmost mental tension, of swiftly 
inging moods and manifold excitements; of high-soaring dreams 
1 thoughts of suicide; of lonely, rapturous communions with 
ure and of enthusiastic friendships. It was the time also of his 
e for Lili. 

WV ork with the pen upon Faust is commonly thought to have be- 
ı in 1773, but it is quite possible that certain scenes were writ- 





Below, p. lix. 
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ten down in prose the preceding year. Not until early in 1773, 
however, is Goethe known to have employed anywhere the Hans 
Sachs Anüttelvers, or doggerel tetrameter, which is the prevailing 
meter of the earliest scenes of Faust. That the composition was 
in progress during 1773 we have at least two indications: first, a 
remark of Goethe in a letter from Italy dated March 1, 1788, to the 
effect that the writing out of Zaus? was a very different thing then 
from what it was fifteen years before; secondly, the fact that 
Goethe’s friend Gotter, in a jocose letter of July, 1773, asks for a 
copy of Faust as soon as its author shall have · stormed it out.” 

The year 1774 furnishes several notices relating to Faust. In 
the summer of that year Goethe recited to F. H. Jacobi the ballad 
of the ‘ King of Thule.’t Boie visited Goethe in October, 1774, 
and was much impressed by certain scenes of Faust that were read 
to him. Dec. 20, 1774, Knebel wrote to Bertuch: «I have a mass 
of fragments from him (Goethe), amongst others some belonging 
toa Dr. Faust, in which there are some very fine things indeed. 
He pulls the bits of manuscript out of every corner of his room.’ 
For the year 1775 we have various notices, partly in Goethe’s own 
letters, partly in those of his friends, which show that Faust was 
progressing and had already acquired a good deal of celebrity in 
literary circles. After the poet’s settlement in Weimar no further 
progress can be traced for some twelve years, during which he be- 
came another man. 





* “Schick mir dafür den Doctor Faust, 
Sobald dein Kopf ihn ausgebraust ! ”’ 


Goethe met Gotter at Wetzlar in the summer of 1772. The verb * ausbrausen ” sug. 
gests that Gotter knew not only that his friend had a Faust under way, but also something 
of its character. Had Goethe, who returned to Frankfurt in the fall of 1772, read from 
his prose Faust-scenes to Gotter at Wetzlar? . Did Gotter know by hearsay that the new 
Faust would be ‘stormy’? Or did he simply assume that anythiag written by the Goethe 
whom he had known would be ‘ stormed out’? Cf. Herbst, Goethe in Wetzlar, p. 154. 

t Dichtung und Wahrheit, bk. 14. There is no certainty, however, that the ballad 
was originally written for Faust. Cf. Kögelin Vierteljahrschrift für Litteraturge 
schichte L., 59. 
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The chaotic Faust-manuscript which Goethe took with him to 
/eimar in November, 1775, has never been found, and its charac- 
r and contents were until quite recently matters of speculation. 
ery lately, however, through a lucky accident, the loss of the orig- 
al manuscript has been in part made good. At some time during 
s early years at Weimar, Goethe loaned his Zaus/ to Fräulein 
lise von Göchhausen, a maid-of-honor at the court, and she 
inscribed it at length in a manuscript book of literary extracts. 
ere the copy remained unnoticed among the effects of the Göch- 
usen family until January, 1887, when it was accidentally discov- 
2d by Erich Schmidt, who at once published it.* The copy 
ows verse and prose mixed up together in true Shakespearian 
le. The word ‘act’ or ‘scene’ is not employed, but each 
arate dramatic picture is headed with a sort of stage-direction 
licating the situation. There is evidence that the copying was 
ne with very great care, 

The Göchhausen /zust consists of some twenty ‘scenes,’ of 
ich all but the first three pertain to the tragedy of Gretchen. It 
rins with a scene substantially identical in form and matter with 
present lines 354-605 ; containing, that is, Faust’s first solilo- 
, vision of the macrocosm, dialogue with the Earth-Spirit, and 
logue with Wagner. Next comes a conversation between Meph- 
pheles and a student. The text is mainly that of the present 
s 1868-2050, but instead of the cynical comments on law and 
Jlogy, we find the devil warning the youngster against girls and 
ing, and recommending him to Frau Sprizbierlein’s boarding- 
se. After this comes ‘ Auerbach’s Cellar,’ the first eight lines 
erse as in the final version, the remainder of the scene, except 
songs, in prose. The matter of the dialogue corresponds 
ty nearly to that of the later version, but one noteworthy fact is 
here Faust and not Mephistopheles performs the tricks. The 





Goethe’s Faust in ursprünglicher Gestalt nach der Göchhausenschen Abschrift her 
zeben von Erich Schmidt. 8. Abdruck. Weimar, Böhlau, 1910. 
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next scene is a short one of four verses containing a dialogue be« 
tween Faust and Mephistopheles about a cross they are passing. 
The lines were rejected in the revision and published with the Para- 
lipomena. This is followed by the tragedy of Gretchen, substan- 
tially as we know it from the final revision. The earlier scenes, 
Faust’s meeting with Gretchen, his rakish talk with Mephistopheles 
about her, their visit to her room with the jewels, her girlish glee 
over the ornaments, the talk about the greedy priests, the scene at 
Martha’s house with the Padua story, the dialogue about bearing 
false witness, the promenade and summer-house scenes, — all these 
are, aside from spelling and insignificant textual differences, the 
same and the same in sequence, as in the present text. Directly 
after 3216, however, comes the lyric monologue ,, Meine Rub ift 
bin,” followed by the catechism scene and the scenes ‘ At the Well’ 
and * Zwinger.”* Next comes the scene ‘ Cathedral’ with the ex- 
plicit heading * Obsequies of Gretchen’s Mother.’ After Gretchen's 
swoon comes the speech of Valentin, lines 3620-45, then a short 
dialogue between Faust and Mephistopheles comprising the present 
lines 3650-59, and then the verses 3342-69. Then follow the 
prose scene, but without the heading ‘ Dismal Day,’ the witch scene 
at the place of execution, and the final scene ‘ Prison,’ the latter in 
prose throughout and without the consoling ‘ voice from above’ at 
the end. 

At first it was generally assumed that this so-called « Urfaust’ 
told the whole story respecting the progress of Goethe’s great poem 
up to the time of his removal to Weimar. Very soon, however, 
it became evident that such is not the case. There is matter in the 
First Part which is not in the Göchhausen manuscript, but is 
shown by evidence of style and language to be of early origin.t The 
probability is that the sheets which came into the hands of Fräu- 





® On the meaning of this untranslatable word see the general note to the scene 
'Zwinger.’ 
t Cf. Vierteljahrschrift fü, Litteraturgeschichte, II., 545 ff. 
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ein Göchhausen were a ‘ clean copy’ of such scenes and parts of 
cenes as Goethe himself at the time regarded as complete. Other 
heets containing bits of dialogue and partly elaborated ‘ concepts,’ 
he meaning and connection of which would hardly be clear to any- 
ne but himself, were retained by him. It is also very likely that 
e took with himıto Weimar, in various stages of mental elabora- 
on, Faust-scenes that he had not written down at all. 

But while we must be on our guard against supposing that no- 
ling in the poem can be of pre-Weimarian origin unless it is found 
| the Göchhausen manuscript, the ‘ Urfaust’ is still of very great 
ıportance, since the study of it shows us clearly how the Faust- 
ieme had presented itself to the poet in his early years, and what 
pects of it had interested him. In the first place there had risen 
ominently into the field of his imagination the figure of Faust pre- 
ous to the compact. This Faust he had conceived, partly on the 
sis of the puppet-play, partly on the basis of personal experience, ' 

a youngish professor oppressed by a sense of the vanity of his 
ırning, and sick at heart of shamming knowledge before his stu- 
nts; as a man who is not troubled by the devils and spooks of 
2 theological small fry about him, and so has none of their 
isons for dreading magic; a man, however, who does believe in 
» divinity of nature, and, being possessed of vague longings for 
nderful knowledge, power and happiness, supposed to be 
tainable through communication with elemental spirits, has de- 
‘ed himself to magic, to see if he can get into such communica- 
n. This initial conception the young artist had then developed 
h true poetic instinct by means of two powerful contrasts: Faust 
' pigmy in presence of the Earth-Spirit, a symbol of the vast, 
crutable, unfeeling energy of nature, that nature which had 
med to Werther ‘an eternally devouring monster’; then, 
ist the giant in presence of Wagner, the contented book-worm 
ypy in chewing the cud of traditional learning. 


‘* Ich sehe nichts als ein ewig verschlingendes, ewig wiederkäuendes Ungeheuer”; 
t Part of Werther, letter of Aug. 18, 
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Then, in the second place, the poet had caught and fixed a 
vision of the same Faust after the sg/2o mortale with Mephistopheles. 
This Faust he had’conceived as a rakish seducer, subject, how- 
ever, to qualms of conscience and fits of high sentiment; a ‘ super- 
sensual, sensual lover’; a wanderer without home and without ties, 
who yields all too easily to the pull of lawless passion and then, 
when he learns of the ruin he has wrought, falls into a paroxysm of 
rage and remorse. 

Then, thirdly, there was the figure of Gretchen, whose tragic 
story, unfolded in a series of powerful pictures, had soon overshad- 
owed all else in the poet’s interest. 

These were the principal features of the Faust that Goethe took 
to Weimar. Incidentally, however, he had found in the theme an 
opportunity to record some of his reminiscences of academic life. 
The dialogue between Mephistopheles and a newly arrived fresh- 
‘man offered a superb setting for his satirical humor, while a scene 
of coarse revelry in Auerbach’s Cellar suggested itself naturally both 
on legendary and on personal grounds. It is possible that these 
student scenes, which in the Göchhausen Faus¢ are here and there 
somewhat boyish, were the first portions of the poem to be thought 
out. 

Turning now from what is in the ‘ Urfaust’ to what is not in it, 
we note first that the transition from the first to the second Faust, 
from the disgruntled professor to the ready libertine, the introduc- 
tion of Mephistopheles and the motivation of his permanent con- 
nection with Faust, are still to be provided for. Secondly, there 
is a noteworthy gap in the love-tragedy: it is necessary to account 
for Faust’s long absence from Gretchen during the time of her ex- 
tremity. ‘Insipid joys ’* have been promised, but the picture has 
yet to be filled in. Thirdly, all that part of the action which was 
to follow the death of Gretchen is still untouched. 





% Prose scene, ‘ Trüber Tag,’ line 10. The ‘ Urfaust’ has ‘‘ in abgeschmackten Frew 
den ’’ instead of the later “‘ in abgeschmackten Zerstreuungen.”’ . 


x 
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And when we pass from the matter of plot to that of portraiture, 
ve are struck, first of all, by the fact that the character of Faust is 
‘ere somewhat hard and unamiable. He discloses but little suscep- 
ibility to the higher and holier moods of humanity. One is not 
uite prepared, to be sure, for his sudden depravity as lover of 
rretchen, but the dissonance is much less sharp than in the final 
ersion, since nothing has gone before that makes such rakishness 
othinkable.* Goethe has imagined a man whose disgust with 
udy and sense of limitation have become an acute disease, so that 
2 is ready to break with the moral order; and then, in adjusting 
is conception to the legend, the poet has chosen to ally his Faust 
ith that particular devil of his own acquaintance whose whisper- 
gs were referred to above. There was no inner necessity for so 
ing. There is no natural connection between an unsatisfied 
aving for knowledge and —libertinism. ‘I would fain be a god, 
t cannot, so I will be a Don Juan,’ is not good psychology, not a 
tural evolution of character, and in introducing it into Faust 
jethe prepared difficulties for himself. It is, of course, to be ad- 
tted that the idea of a disappointed dreamer resolving some day 
desperation to quit his brooding and enjoy himself in the world, 
n itself perfectly natural; only one does not expect the leopard 
change his spots instantly on escaping from the cage. It may be 
led, too, that the difficulties just referred to reside not so much 
‘he mere fact that the professor becomes a sensualist as that, in 
doing, he passes into a new world. The first Faust is the hero 
ı symbolical action, who has to do with magic books and Earth- 
its, but the second is the hero of a perfectly natural love-story. 
we shall see further on, this early interlocking of two worlds in 
and the same action was destined to make trouble. 
'onsistently with what has just been said, Mephistopheles ap- 
‘sin the ‘ Urfaust’ as a rake’s friend who has nothing about him, 





That is, no such passages as lines 614-22, 762-84, 1009-10, 1178-85, 1194~1201, 1210-23. 
Page xxv., foot-note,, 
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except perhaps his magic horses, to suggest that he is not an ordi- 
nary human reprobate. His relation to Faust is that of a despised 
but indispensable servant. There has been as yet no thought of a 
compact like the one finally introduced. Faust can terminate his 
relation with Mephistopheles at any moment.* Mephistopheles is 
not concerned to win Faust by making sensual pleasure attractive, 
but only to do as he is bid and in so doing to expose his master to 
the torments of conscience. Faust uses his servant as an abettor 
of his lust, but professes to despise him and occasionally denounces 
him as a beast and a monster. At the same time he insists that 
he ‘must’ do the bidding of this servant.t Such a relation is ra- 
tional only upon one supposition, namely, that Mephistopheles is a 
personification of that instinct which leads a man to follow his sen- 
sual promptings when he knows that his conscience will presently 
put him on the rack for it. In this way only can we understand 
this early Mephistopheles, this ‘ tormentor’ who has not yet re- 
ceived any of the touches that make his later self, in the words of 
Freytag, the « most lovable of all devils."§ His character, as well 
as that of Faust, awaits the deepening, broadening and sobering of 
Goethe’s own nature, which came with his first decade in Weimar. 


2. The Fragment of 1790. 


As was said above, there is no evidence of progress upon Faust 
between 1775 and 1788, though Goethe’s letters and journals for 
this period give us a very complete record of his doings.|| The rea- 
sons for this stagnation of the work are well known. They are to 
be sought at first in the manifold distractions, later in the engross- 





* Line 2638. 

+ Lines 3207, 3536. 

t Lines 3072, 3360. 

§ Technik des Dramas, p. 48. 

|| The oft-repeated statement that portions of the Helena were read in the Weimar 
court circle in 1780 is erroneous. It goes back to Riemer’s Mittheilungen I1., 581, but 
Riemer misconstrued a passage in Goethe’s diary which referred to Hasse’s oratorio of 
Helena. C£. Kuno Fischer, Goethe's Faust, p. 249, 
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1g duties of the new life; then also in the gradual alienation from 
is former self which came with the momentous change that took 
lace in his character and his conception of the poetic art. The 
orm and stress subsided. Practical work exercised its sobering 
ifluence. Intercourse with people of high refinement led to a better 
dinion of form, in life as well as in art. His love for Frau von 
tein brought new ideals of womanhood and opened new vistas of 
yetic creation. He began to look back with little pride or pleasure 
on the insurgent, formless, extravagant productions of an earlier 
ly. His feeling for nature underwent a change. Journeys to 
vitzerland and the Harz, scientific observation, a riper knowledge 
Spinoza’s philosophy, and, finally, the mere lapse of time, begot 
calmer attitude in presence of the world’s mystery. The awful 
hinx became the benignant Teacher, and the chief lesson she 
d to teach was the lesson of bit-by-bit development, which led 
n to recognize his own kinship with all that lives.* 
Thus we understand why it was that the Weimar courtier, when 
: spirit moved him to higher poetic creation, was not led. to com- 
te the old projects, but to begin new ones like Iphigenie and 
sso, which accorded better with his present moods. And 
see, too, why even these new projects could not advance 
a satisfactory completion: the needed leisure and serenity of 
id were lacking. The poet felt himself ‘entangled in a net’ 
the inner conflict between the artist and the man of affairs 
duced at last a dissonance in his life which he himself refers to 
| ‘terrible malady.’} Release became imperatively necessary. 
In escaping to Italy in September 1786, he took with him his 
ıuscript of Faust, but it is a year and half before we hear of 
work upon it. By that time his ‘intellectual new-birth’ was 


Cf. Kalischer, Goethe’s Verhältniss zur Naturwissenschaft in the Hempel edition 
: works, XXXIII., p xlix., ff. ; also Thomas, Goethe and the Development Hyfo- 
in the Ofen Court for March 15, 1888. 

Werke, Hempel edition, XXIV., 143. Cf. Thomas's Goeths's Tasso, p. xxxii. 
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accomplished: the dissonance had disappeared and he had once 
more ‘found himself as poet.’ Feb. 16, 1788, he writes from 
Rome with regard to his literary work: « Now there is almost 
nothing more before my nose but the hill Zasso and the mountain 
Faustus. IJ shall not rest day or night until both are finished. For 
both I have a singular inclination and, of late, wonderful prospects 
and hopes. All these resumptions of old ideas, these returns to 
subjects from which I thought myself estranged forever, and to 
which I hardly dreamed of being equal, give me great delight. 
Under date of March 1, 1788, in the Zalsenische Reise, we read: «It 
has been a fruitful week that seems to me in the retrospect like a 
month. First the plan of aust was made, and I hope I have been 
successful in this operation. Of course it is a different thing, writ- 
ing the piece out now from what it was fifteen years ago. I think it 
will lose nothing in the process, especially since I believe I have 
now rediscovered the thread. As to the tone of the whole, too, I 
am of good cheer. I have lately worked out a new scene and, if I 
smoke the paper, I should think no one would be able to pick out 
the old matter.’t 

This new scene, as we know from Eckermann,t was the 





* Letter to Karl August; Briefe, viii., 347. 

t This passage has given much trouble. Goethe speaks here of ‘making the plan of 
Faust,’ as if he had not had a plan before, and further on, as if to reinforce this implica- 
tion, remarks that the principal scenes had been written down “gleich so ohne Concept.” 
And yet in his old age, as we have seen, he insisted repeatedly that the conception of 
Faust had lain clear in his mind from the days of his youth. The seeming inconsistency 
is to be explained in this way : The early plan was vague and general on its philosophical 
side. The young poet, starting, as always, from a mental picture rather than an abstrac- 
tion, had conceived acareer and had portrayed incidents of it here and there. But the 
meaning of the career, and the inner logic of his hero’s development had not been thor- 
oughly thought out, and in painting his separate pictures he had paid little attention to 
these things. When he resumed work in 1788, this was the matter that troubled him and 
necessitated “making his plan’ anew. Years before, he had provided mentally for a 
thread of dramatic logic on which his beads were to be strung, and had then lost that 
thread. Now, in 1788, he felicitates himself for a moment as he ZAinks he has re-discov- 
ered the old thread. In fact, however, he will find that the old thread is worthless and 
that he must provide a new one. See below p. lix. 

$ Gespräche mit Goethe, under date of Apr. 10, 1829. 
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Witch’s Kitchen,’ whereby the poet, now sojourning in the Villa 
3orghese at Rome, had attempted to explain the transition from 
he first to the second of the somewhat incongruous Fausts whose 
ictures he found peering out at him from the old, yellow, thumb- 
rom, unstitched manuscript that he had brought with him from the 
yggy north. He had given his learned professor an elixir of youth, 
hich was at the same time a love-philtre, and had thus transferred 
» the devil, in some measure at least, the initial responsibility for 
retchen’s ruin. Had this been his intention from the first? 
oubtful and yet possible. One reads the Göchhausen Fast in 
iin for any suggestion that its hero was thought of as an old man. 
e has been teaching ten years, which suggests a man in the prime 
‘life. All the emotions of the first Faust are those of youth, 
ecificaliy those of the youthful Goethe; while those of the second 
lust are such as the young Goethe felt wou/d have been his, had 
been the villain which he was not. The legend makes Faust 
vote himself to magic soon after taking his degree. On the 
1er hand, the popular drama, needing a definite point of time for 
action, and fixing its attention mainly upon the awful fate of 
ust at the end of the twenty-four years, naturally introduced him 
an oldish man. One of the puppet-plays begins: « Countless 
irs I have now been brooding,’ etc.* So the artists, notably 
mbrandt, conceived Faust as an oldish man and this conception 
_ become the familiar one. Thus Goethe had good legendary 
unds for introducing his incipient magician as a man well along 
‘ears; and while it is very doubtful whether that was his inten- 
1 at first, still he found nothing in what he had written which 
flatly opposed to such an assumption. This assumption being 
le, the rejuvenation of Faust’s passions by means of a love-potion 
‘ented itself as the simplest motivation of his conduct toward 
tchen. 
The opening of the Schwiegerling puppet-play ; see above p. xxi. 


For the teacher of only ten years’ ex perience migh¢ be thought of as having begun to 
somewhat late in life. 
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Besides this scene, in spite of Goethe’s fine resolutions, Faust 
seems to have made no more progress for some time to come. He 
may have written some portion of the scene ‘Forest and Cavern’ 
while still in Italy, but this is uncertain. The + hill’ prevailed over 
the ‘mountain’ and continued to prevail long after his return to 
Weimar in June, 1788. By midsummer, 1789, 7asso was at last 
complete, and not long afterwards, it would seem, Faust was again 
taken up. By this time, however, Goethe had given up the 
thought of finishing the work immediately. Just why, we can at 
least guess. The ‘ plan’ proved after all difficult to manage. The 
happy creative mood, the joy in the resumption of old projects, 
which had come to him for a moment in Italy, were not now always 
at his command. Absorbed in reminiscences of the south, he 
could not always go out of himselfat will and return to the thoughts 
and feelings of his early manhood. Perhaps the magnitude and the 
technical difficulties of the subject oppressed him. Nevertheless, 
his Faust had been promised for the new edition of his works just 
then going through the press of Göschen at Leipzig; and so it was 
that he decided to half-satisfy the public and his own conscience by 
revising and printing a portion of the scenes on hand under the 
title Faust. Ein Fragment. This Fragment appeared then in 1790, 
comprising, with two ‘ Singspiele,’ the seventh volume of the new 
works. Facing the title-page is an engraving by Lips, after Rem- 
brandt, representing Faust as an old man gazing at a radiant cab- 
balistic circle in his window. 

Comparing, now, the Fragment with the Gochhausen Faxst, we 
see at once that no little work had been done in preparing the 
former for publication. Various kinds of changes are to be noted: 
(1) minor orthographical and verbal changes in the interest of a 
more correct and refined diction; (2) corrections made in the in- 
terest of literary congruity; (3) suppression of old matter; (4) 
addition of new matter, and (5) versification of prose. To go 
somewhat into details, we note that, excepting changes of the first 
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cind, the significant omission of the stage-direction which made 
he Earth-Spirit appear ‘in repellent form’ (cf. the note to line 
314), and the substitution in line 519 of the verse 


Es wird mein ſchönſtes Glüd zu nichte | 
or the original 
Nun werd id) tiefer tief zu nichte ! 


he first scene, lines 354-605, is kept intact. After that, however, 
omes a passage not found in the Göchhausen manuscript and com- 
rising the present lines 1770-1867. Then follows the student 
ene considerably modified: the talk about.girls, gaming and 
rau Sprizbierlein’s boarding-house has been suppressed, and in 
s place we have the famous lines on theology and law. After the 
it of the student and the satirical comment of Mephistopheles, 
1eS 2049-50, Faust reappears and we have the brief dialogue, 
1es 2051-72, which is not in the ‘Urfaust.” Next comes 
{uerbach’s Cellar,’ in verse throughout, and with the röle of magi- 
in assigned to Mephistopheles, Faust being converted into a dis- 
sted spectator. Next, the scene ‘Witch’s Kitchen,’ already 
oken of; then the tragedy of Gretchen as in the Gochhausen 
ınuscript (minor verbal changes excepted) up to ‘ Zwinger,’ be- 
e which is inserted the present ‘ Forest and Cavern.’ After this 
ne the scenes ‘Zwinger’ and ‘Cathedral,’ the Fragment ending 
th Gretchen's swoon in the church. The Valentin monologue 
i the three prose scenes which end the Gochhausen manuscript 
all omitted from the Fragment. 
30 we see clearly that the Fragment was the result of a deliber- 
selection, much being withheld. On what principle was the 
:ction made? Obviously the poetic power of the scenes was 
the main criterion. Goethe was not intent on giving the pub- 
random specimens of his best work on the Faust-theme. His 
was rather to present those scenes with which he was satisfied ; 
se which, both internally and in their connection, he felt to be 
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in full harmony with his plan as it now lay in his mind; so that at 
some future time he could complete the drama by a process of 
filing in, without retracting or greatly modifying anything that had 
once been published. Secondarily, of course, he wished the Frag- 
ment to be as intelligible as possible in itself. Accordingly he 
inserted the lines 1770-1867, beginning abruptly with 


Und was der ganzen Menfchheit zugetheilt ift, 


thus providing a needed setting for the student scene* and at the 
same time making it clear that Faust’s motive in allying himself 
with the devil for a grand tour of the world is to be a desire not of 
pleasure simply, but of experience. With the introduction of this 
idea the career of Faust acquires at once a new interest: we see 
that he is not a mere sensualist, but a man bent on draining the 
cup of life to its dregs. He is to leave his bookish pursuits and 
participate to the fullest in the life of men, share in all its weal and 
woe, and end the mad voyage with the shipwreck which is called 
death. In this strange program of Faust (one hardly knows 
whether to call it grand or grandiose) we see a poetic reflection of 
Goethe’s own youthful 


‘‘ Yearning for the large excitement that the coming years would yield.”} 


As to what should precede line 1770, it is, of course, not to be 
supposed that the mind of the poet was at this time a blank. Some 
sort of ‘concept’ he no doubt had, but as to the nature of it we are 





* But this setting is not the one originally conceived. In the ‘ Urfaust’ Mephis- 
topheles is made to appear ‘in dressing-gown with a large wig on’ — which shows that 
the dialogue had not been thought of as taking place just before the pair set out on their 
travels. The situation in the poet’s mind had been rather something like this: Mephis- 
topheles has become Faust’s domestic servant and acts as a sort of famulus. In that ca- 
pacity, he one day, in his master’s absence, receives a caller and mystifies him when he 
sees that the boy takes him for the famous Professor Faust. Cf. Vierteljahrsschrift für 
Litteraturgeschichte, I1., 552. ‘ 

t Line 1775; cf. below p. lix. and also the note on lines 1765-75. 

$ C£. the significant passage at the beginning of Dichtung und Wahrheit, bk. 9 
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quite in the dark. One thing only is clear: the compact as finally 
lrawn up had not yet been thought of. This is shown by the so- 
iloquy in lines 1851-67. The Mephistopheles who speaks here is 
till the «tormentor.” He would not have been made to use such 
ınguage as he does use if he had been thought of as having but 
itely entered into a solemn agreement to serve Faust for life and 
> let his chance of final reward depend on his satisfying his master 
ith some form of pleasure. _ 

But if we find it hard to guess how far and in what way the 
litor of the Fragment had mentally, for his own purposes, filled up 
ıe gap between lines 605 and 1770, we can at least understand 
ıe difficulties that beset him. The intellectual preparation of 
aust for his savage revolt against the moral order, and that, too, 

harmonious connection with a deeper and nobler conception of 
s character, the introduction of Mephistopheles in such a way as 
let it appear thinkable that a man like Faust would wish to form 
| alliance with him for life, the dramatic motivation of this alliance 
elf (since a professor might easily give up his calling to ‘see 
iat life is’ without formally leaguing himself with the devil) — 
these were poetic problems which it was easier to postpone than 
solve. And so, postponed they were — to be taken up ten years 
er and carried to a solution, which, if not perfect in all its de- 
Is, is, in a large view of the matter, admirable.* 
And when the poet came to deal with his student scene, he saw 
.t some of it was rather puerile; so he struck out this part and 
laced it with those genial but penetrating comments upon the 
tine study of law and theology;t comments drawn no longer 
n the shallow cynicism of an all-too-knowing student, but from 

deep heart of the century. So, too, the original « Auerbach’s 
lar’ appeared to him now as out of tune with his lofty argument. 


But the useless and incongruous soliloquy, lines 1851-67, might have been consigned 
e Paralipomena. 
Lines 1970 ff. 
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Faust as a sardonic, self-complacent practical joker was not the 
Faust that now filled his imagination. Then the scene was tco 
boisterous. It was necessary to lift it out of the plane of a local 
student burlesque into the sphere of poetry. So he cast the whole 
of it into verse, toned down its coarseness and gave to Mephis- 
topheles the röle that had been Faust’s. 

When the love-tragedy was reached there was still the grand 
difficulty of explaining Faust’s desertion of Gretchen. The pres- 
ence of Valentin in the Göchhausen Faust shows that he was a 
part of the plan from the beginning. We may suppose the original 
idea to have been something like this: When Gretchen's shame be- 
comes known to her brother, several months after her fall, he attacks 
her seducer and is killed in the quarrel. Faust flees to avoid arrest. 
While he is away Gretchen’s child is born and drowned by the 
frantic mother, who then wanders about for some time as a home- 
less vagrant before she is imprisoned and condemned to die. All 
this, think of it as we may, must take several months. Meanwhile, 
Faust, in ignorance of her fate, was to be ‘lulled in insipid joys’ 
by Mephistopheles. But how was this to be managed? To make 
Faust, as the possessor of a conscience, and after all his high pro- 
testations of love, leave Gretchen and be away for months without 
an effort to see her, and that after having caused the death of her 
mother and brother, was very unnatural. His rage on the discov- 
ery of her plight would be but small atonement for such conduct. 
And then, what were those ‘insipid joys’ to be? Had the « Wal- 
purgis-Night’ been thought of from the first? Probably not, since 
the festival of the witches occurs on the eve of May-day, while 
Gretchen’s fall takes place in the season of blossoming daisies, and 
in the cathedral scene she is far on the way toward motherhood.* 

Here was a tangle which it was not easy to straighten without 
sacrificing the dignity and consistency of Faust’s character; and 





* Lines 3790-3. Cf. the introductory note to the scene ‘ Cathedral.’ 
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the poet was not yet, in 1789, ready to do what he did finally, 
namely, make the sacrifice in cold blood and totally disregard ths 
requirements of his realistic love-tragedy. He preferred to post- 
pone the difficulty, by omitting from the Fragment not only the 
‘insipid joys,’ but also Valentin and the three concluding scenes. 

The only new matter in the Fragment, beside what has now been 
spoken of, is the scene ‘ Forest and Cavern,'and of this the signifi- 
cant lines 3345-69, beginning 


Was ift die Himmelsfreud’ in ihren Armen ! 


tre found in the Gochhausen Faust. We may therefore safely re- 
yard these verses as the nucleus of the whole scene, and look to 
hem for its germ idea. Doing so we see clearly what Goethe was 
ere concerned with: it was to show the libertine Faust suffering 
he pangs of conscience. He saw, however, and saw no doubt 
nuch earlier than 1789, that so important an idea demanded fuller 
reatment; it was not enough to despatch it in a few words spoken 
y his hero while on the way for one of his nocturnal visits to his 
aramour. Hence came the thought of taking Faust out into the 
‘oods where he himself in earlier days had been wont to seek re- 
ef from over-tension of feeling. In the sixth book of Dichiung 
nd Wahthett, he describes a secluded spot in the woods near 
rankfurt to which he resorted with an elderly friend. On one oc- 
sion the friend begins to explain how the ancient Germans, as 
‘scribed by Tacitus, were also given to communing with the 
ystic divinity of the woods. Whereupon the boy interrupts: 
), why does not this precious spot lie in the depths of the wil- 
rness? Why may we not hedge it in, in order to consecrate it 
d ourselves and separate both from the world! Surely there is 
more beautiful worship than that for which no symbol is needed, 
ıt which springs from our heart simply through communion with 
ture !’ — From such experiences came the dramatic idea of letting 
ust retire to the woods to commune with himself in his guilty un- 
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rest and be joined in due time by Mephistopheles, who should 
ridicule his scruples and urge him to go back to the city and ‘en- 
joy’ himself in the embraces of Gretchen. 

The general conception of the scene as thus described was very 
likely of early origin. But when the preliminary soliloquy of Faust, 
Faust alone with the woods, came to be worked out in 1788 or 
1789, (for the perfect iambics can hardly have been written earlier), 

the task found a poet whose thoughts were no longer fixed so much 
upon the dramatic requirements of the scene, not so much upon the 
angry pathos of the dialogue about Gretchen which was to follow, 
as upon the opportunity offered for giving expression to his own 
maturer feelings of sympathy with, and gratitude to, the Universal 
Mother. Thus the soliloquy took its present form. In a serene 
and exalted mood, Faust returns thanks to the Earth-Spirit, con- 
ceived as the giver of all things, for the high feelings he has been 
permitted to enjoy. Then, by way of leading up to the coming 
dialogue, he deplores the fact that the spirit has also sent Mephis- 
topheles, who, with his sneering, ‘converts the good gifts into 
nothingness.’ 

Having completed the scene in this way, Goethe inserted it in 
the Fragment where it obviously belongs, namely, after the scene 
‘At the Well,’ in which it is clearly intimated that Gretchen's honor 
is lost. Later, however, he transposed the scene to its present 
position. The reasons for this change are discussed below. 


3. The Completion of the First Part. 


Such was the ‘ Fragment’ that came from the press just as Eu- 
rope was beginning to vibrate to the first throes of the Revolution. 
It made no great stir in literary circles, but among the few who saw 
in it the «torso of a Hercules’ was Schiller, whose correspondence 
with Goethe now becomes, after the completed text itself, our main 
source of knowledge respecting the progress of the poem in the 
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next stage of its genesis. This correspondence gives us, to be 
sure, but little information with regard to any details of construc- 
ion; its chief value consists in the light it throws upon the spirit 
ind manner in which Goethe proceeded to the completion of the 
‘irst Part. The most important notices bearing upon this subject 
vill now be brought together. 

In a letter of Nov. 29, 1794, Schiller writes enthusiastically of his 
nterest in aust, and of the pleasure it would give him to read 
ome of the unpublished scenes. Goethe replies that he does not 
are untie the package containing them; he could not copy with- 
ut elaborating, and for that he has not the heart. Still, he adds, 
“anything could induce him to go on with the work, it would be 
chiller’s interest in it. Jan. 2, 1795, the younger poet renews his 
‘quest still more urgently, but to no effect; then he ceases impor- 
ining and two years pass. June 22, 1797, Goethe suddenly an- 
ounces that he is going to resume Faust, and if not complete it, 
; least forward it a good bit. To this end he is now separat- 
g what has been printed and disposing it ‘in large masses’ to- 
:ther with ‘ what is already finished or invented ’ (but not printed), 
id so preparing to carry out his “plan which is properly only an 
ea.’ This ‘ plan’ is precisely what is now engaging his thoughts 
d he finds that he is tolerably agreed with himself. «Our ballad- 
idy,’ he continues, ‘ has brought me back to this misty, foggy path, 
d circumstances counsel, for more than one reason, that I wan- 
r about in it foratime.’ Schiller at once replies expressing his de- 
ht, and the next day, June 24, Goethe writes that really his re- 
n to Faust is a measure of prudence. Since, after all, he is not 
go to Italy, as he had hoped, but has another. northern winter 
prospect, and does not wish to bore himself and his friends with 
e brooding over his disappointment, he is pleasing himself with 
: idea of a return to the ‘ world of symbol, idea, and fog.’ «At 
t,’ he proceeds, ‘ I shall only try to finish the large masses that 
re been invented and half worked out, fit these to what has been 
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printed, and so go on to the end of the circle.’ June 26 Schiller 
writes at some length of Faust, of the embarrassing magnitude of 
the subject, of the difficulty involved in finding a poetic frame to 
contain it, in holding the balance between understanding and 
reason, jest and earnest, and in adapting the philosophical part to 
the popular legend. To this Goethe replies the next day thank- 
ing Schiller for his observations. «As was natural,’ says he, 
‘they coincide very well with my own plans and purposes, 
save that I shall take things somewhat more easily with this bar- 
barous composition, and try to touch, rather than to satisfy, the 
highest demands. Thus probably reason and understanding wili 
knock one another around like two prize-fighters, only to lie down 
peacefully at nightfall. I shall take care that the parts be agree- 
able and entertaining, and afford something to think of. As to the 
whole, which will always remain a fragment, our new theory of the 
epic may come in play.’ 

In a few days, however, the ‘ air-phantoms of_/aust’ are dis- 
pelled by southern reminiscences, and we hear no more of it for 
several months. Dec. 6, 1797, Goethe writes: ‘Pray keep to 
your Wallenstein. I shall probably go at my Faust next, partly in 
order to be rid of this tragelaph,* partly to prepare myself for a 
higher and serener mood, perhaps for Ze//.’t Feb. 3, 1798, he is 
“thinking somewhat more earnestly of Faust,’ and sees in it occupa- 
tion for a year. Apri 11 he is working at it and finds the vernal 
mood good for a‘ rhapsodical drama.’ May 5 he reports good prog- 
ress made on Faust, and remarks upon a ‘ curious case’ that has 
turned up in connection with his work. ‘Some of the scenes,’ he ob- 
serves, ‘were written in prose, and they are, in comparison with 
the rest, quite intolerable in their naturalness and force. So I am 
now trying to put them into rime, whereby then the idea will ap- 
pear as through a vail, and the immediate effect of the monstrous 





* TpayéAados, ‘ goat-stag,’ ‘ fantastic animal.’ 
t Goethe was then meditating an epic on the Tell-saga. 
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matter will be subdued.’ (This refers, of course, to the scenes 
‘ Dismal Day,’ and ‘ Prison’; the former resisted the transmuting 
process and was finally left in prose. See below, p. Ixiv.) 

Shortly after this date, the Schiller-Goethe correspondence be- 
comes silent respecting /aus? until the summer of 1800, when we 
have several references to it. At this time, however, it is the in- 
cident of Helena that is on the anvil. Sept. 13, 1800, Schiller 
counsels his friend not to be disturbed over the « barbarization of 
she beautiful forms and situations’ (i. e. the blending of the Faust- 
egend with the antique), and suggests that this hint may be of use 
n connection with the Second Part, — which is the earliest reference 
o any plan of making two parts. We may conjecture that the 
xpedient had presented itself to Goethe not long before in con- 
ection with his work upon the Helena incident. This, in his 
arlier plan no doubt an episode, as in the puppet-play, had now 
»me to stand forth in his imagination as the culminating point of 
ıe entire action. It needed, therefore, to be elaborated at length. 
nce suggested, the idea of a Second Part may have commended 
self the more on account of Schiller’s example in Wallenstein. 

In the spring of 1801 we hear of another period of creative ac- 
rity. March 11 Faust is ‘ progressing slowly.’ Apr. 6 Goethe 
ıopes that soon nothing will be lacking in the great gap (i. e. be- 
een lines 605 and 1772) except the disputation’; but this, he 
ds, is a ‘work by itself, which will not be easily extemporized.’ 
:re the Faust-notices of the correspondence end, nor do we get 
ich light from any other sources extraneous to the text about the 
ther progress of the poem. In his 7ag- und Fahreshefte for 
36, Goethe enters the record Fauſt in feiner jetigen Geftalt frag- 
ıtarifch behandelt”; which means, seemingly, that the First Part as 
now know it was then finally got ready for the printer. It ap- 
red in the spring of 1808, constituting Volume 8 of the first Cotta 
ion of Goethe’s works. 

Vhat now is to be learned from these notices? That which 
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impresses one most in reading them is the cynical tone in which 
Goethe speaks of the Faust-theme. Was this cynicism genuine or 
was it only a jocose affectation? Did the poet really regard his 
great work as a ‘monstrosity,’ and if so, on what ground? To 
what extent did this quasi-contemptuous attitude really influence the 
work done in completion of the First Part? The importance of 
these questions is obvious. If Goethe himself did not regard his 
work as artistically coherent, and took no pains to make it so, then 
all attempts to read coherency into it are a sheer waste of time. On 
the other hand, if he did regard it as a work of art built on a con- 
sistent plan, then we want to know just what he meant by calling it 
a ‘tragelaph ’ and a ‘ barbarous composition.’ 

With respect to the first point, the genuineness of the cynical 
feeling, there is but little room for serious doubt. Some allowance 
may be made indeed for the play of humor, but the derogatory ex- 
pressions in the Schiller correspondence are too numerous and 
pointed, and the evidence of the text itself in the ‘ Walpurgis- 
Night’ and the ‘ Intermezzo’ is too cogent to be put aside as insig- 
nificant. Goethe evidently felt that the Faust he was creating was 
going to be a peculiar affair with which he might take liberties. It 
would lack a certain kind, and that the most common kind, of 
artistic congruity. That is, it was a ‘ monstrosity.’ 

The general grounds of this feeling are not hard to discover. 
With his present classical predilections he could feel, as poet, but 
little sympathy with vagueness and extravagance. He was fresh 
from the composition of Hermann, and the qualities he most ad- 
mired in poetry were definiteness, plasticity, well-regulated tech- 
nique. In his Faust, however, he saw a dramatic work which he 
had begun in a spirit of reckless indifference to the rules and require- 
ments of the drama. The supernatural, that is, the very pinnacle 
of improbability, had been assumed as a matter of course and made 
the basis of the action, and the action itself was to consist of 
selected chapters from the miscellaneous experiences of a life-time. 
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The underlying story was a mass of silly superstitions which could 
only be lifted into the sphere of serious poetry by being treated as 
symbolical of things real. And yet he had linked with the fantastic 
supernaturalism of the legend a terribly pathetic love-story which 
vas not symbolical at all, but had been made to stand on its own 
nerits as a picture of life. His hero, Faust, he had introduced as 
ı man animated by vague perfervid longings for the impossible — at 
irst by a fantastic feeling for nature, then by an equally fantastic 
Weitdurst. This hero he had then turned into a rake-unable-to- 
ielp-himself. All this must have seemed to the Goethe of 1797, 
he mature literary artist, the experienced scientific investigator, 
raveller and man of the world — slightly ridiculous. And yet he 
new that a quarter of a century before, he had wrought his very 
oul into that same Faust. 

Besides this, he had written in his youth with no very clear idea 
s to what the end of his play was to be or to signify. There is 
ot a spark of evidence that he ever intended to send his hero to 
erdition in the traditionary way. Nor is there any more evidence 
ıat he intended to save him. He had simply abandoned tradi- 
on altogether and invented a mythology of his own which took no 
»gnizance of heaven or hell. His hero was to drain the cup of 
fe to its dregs and then ‘go to ruin’ — not to hell, but to the gen- 
al ruin which awaits all mankind at the end of their terrestrial 
»yage. It was to be the tragedy of life’s fitful fever lived through 
delirium and followed by sleep. What was to come after this 
eep had not been provided for. We may indeed be very certain 
at the young Goethe had never planned to let his Faust die a de- 
tuched and demoralized sensualist. The youth who at Frankfurt 
1s dreaming of large and useful activity for himself, and who so 
Imired Moser’s Patriotische Phantasien, had no doubt provided in 
s own mind that his Faust should find at last some field of useful- 
ss and die happy in the sense of having lived to some purpose; 
it what was to come after that he had not included in his dramatic 
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scheme. He held the view, no doubt, that God would take care of 
souls like his and Faust’s, but for dramatic purposes he probably 
had expected to leave his hero right where the human tragi-comedy 
does actually leave us all when the curtain goes down, — in the 
hands of Providence. 

But now the question presents itself, and no doubt the same 
question presented itself to Goethe in his mature years: What was 
to be the import, and what the dramatic interest, of such a tragedy? 
A drama requires more than fulness of life followed by the quietus 
of death; it demands struggle directed to a particular end, and a 
catastrophe in which the struggle is decided. 

With all these considerations in mind, we can understand the 
feelings with which, in the plenitude of his powers, Goethe took up 
again his long neglected Faust. We can enter into his thoughts as 
he surveys the old manuscript and the pages of the printed Frag- 
ment. He cannot go on in the manner or in the spirit of his early 
beginning. He must complete the poem, if he completes it’ all, by 
engrafting his present self upon it. This, to be sure, will leave ita 
‘monstrosity.’ The plot will contain incongruities, the characters 
will be inconsistent with themselves, and all that. Still it wil) have 
the consistency of his own life, and an organic, if not a tectonic 
unity. Its unity will be that of a spreading, gnarly oak, rather than 
that of a smart new villa. 

And now, what is the nature of this new graft? Or, dropping 
metaphor, when the poet of 1797 has matured his plans, what is it 
that he purposes to do? In the first place, he will go no further 
with his invented mythology, but will plant himself on the firm 
ground of legend. He will bring his hero into relation with the 
God and the devil of tradition. He will make this hero's career 
symbolize, in one of its phases, the triumph of idealism over sen- 
sualism, and this final triumph and salvation of Faust he will fore- 
shadow by means of a prologue in heaven. In conformity with this 
purpose, he will convert his devil from a ‘tormentor’ into a see 
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lucer, whose problem it shall be to win Faust by making sensuality 
atisfy him completely. And as for Faust's wild longings and 
trange conduct, he will let the prologue intimate that ¢4zs Faust is 
, wanderer in the dark, who is to be duly led out into the light. 
That is, Faust’s career will be made to symbolize, in another phase 
f it, a clarifying and chastening process. 

Let us now come to the details of the filling-in, following, for the 
ake of convenience, the order of the completed text, though the 
ew passages and scenes were by no means written in that order. 
irst came, in all probability, the three preliminary poems, but the 
»nsideration of these will be taken up in another connection. 

The first scene of the Fragment closed with what is now line 605, 
ıd the immediately preceding speech of Wagner consisted simply 
: the two lines 596-7. The next four lines beginning with the 
ightly illogical „doc; Morgen,“ were inserted on the final revision 
r the purpose of intimating the time of the action and foreshadow- 
g the waik of Faust and Wagner upon Easter day. There is no 
nt in the ‘Urfaust’ or in the Fragment, that the action of the 
ay had been thought of as beginning at Easter. This definite 
ation of the time came from the happy idea of letting Faust, in 
; despair over the Earth-Spirit’s rebuff, be recalled from suicide 

the religious memories of his youth. The date fitted in well, 
o, with the plan which Goethe had early conceived of introduc- 
‘into Faust a picture of a popular holiday. It fitted also with 
» love story of Heinrich and Gretchen, whose idyl takes place in 
+ season of blossoming daisies. Again, it comported well with 
: * Walpurgis-Night,’ which comes on the eve of May 1. The 
2t seems to have forgotten, however, that it did not comport with 
at he had written in the scene ‘ Cathedral,’ provided that was to 
nd before the ‘ Walpurgis-Night.’ 

[he next new passage is the second monologue of Faust, lines 
+807. The artistic motive that guided the hand of the poet 
e is easily discerned: It was his purpose to deepen and ennoble 
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the character of Faust, to bring him nearer to our sympathies and 
to give his pessimism a more real and human tinge. It is but a 
shallow criticism of this fine monologue to insist that men do not in 
actual life commit suicide because they find themselves denied cer- 
tain knowledge they would like to possess. Realism is not to be 
our poet’s watchword hereafter, nor is his hero’s trouble so easily 
summed up. 

Of the scene ‘Before the Gate,’ little needs to be said here. 
There is evidence, not altogether conclusive, that something of the 
kind had been imagined in the early Frankfurt days, though the poet 
then had in mind a later season than Easter.* What he now did 
was to adapt the scene to the new date and bring out of it at last 
the poodle. So also the first of the two scenes headed ‘Study’ 
gives evidence, up to line 1322, of early origin, though the ensuing 
dialogue is probably one of the latest portions of the First Part. 
As to the second scene « Study,’ that is, the part of it preceding line 
1770, with which the Fragment breaks in abruptly, it is difficult to 
separate the new matter from the old. Some passages convey a 
strong suggestion of Goethe’s youth, but the most of the lines were 
probably written in 1801. 

We come next to the transposition of the scene ‘Forest and 
Cavern.’ The grounds of the change are not easy to see. It is 
perfectly certain that the scene was written under the presupposition 
that Gretchen’s honor is lost, but as it stands, it must be read on 
the assumption that she is still innocent. Perhaps the change grew 
out of a desire to remove the coarse implication of a vulgar kaison 
involving repeated visits of Faust to Gretchen. It is quite clear 
that the poet originally conceived the relation of the pair as precisely 
like that of Egmont and Clarchen, but in his old age he’seems to 
have thought he had so ordered matters as to convey the impression 
that Gretchen had sinned but once. In line 12066-7, the saints 
say of her: 


® See Kigel in Vieterljahrschrift für Litteraturgeschichte, II., 559. 
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Die ſich einmal nur vergeffen, 

Die nicht abnte dag fie feble. 
[t may be remarked here that the omission frora the scene Cathe 
Iral’ of the original heading which made known that the occasion 
vas the funeral of Gretchen’s mother, was in line with this idea of 
yutting Gretchen’s character in a more favorable light. Still, the 
ext was never thoroughly revised with reference to the point, as 
vitness line 3675. Again the transposition of ‘Forest and 
-avern’ may have been suggested by a feeling that the serene and 
ofty mood of Faust in the opening soliloquy hardly befits the con- 
rmed libertine. It may have seemed more poetical and more 
reditable to Faust to depict him as wrestling with himself and with 
1e devil over the wrong that he is aéout fo do under the influence 
f a demonic passion than to represent his fine compunctions as all 
yout the gross question of repetition. 

Upon the whole, however, the transposition must be regarded as 
ifortunate. For, in the first place, as the scene now stands, there 
e several passages that do not read naturally,* and then, one 
onders why the jubilant and prosperous lover of the preceding 
ene has suddenly become a hermit in the woods. 

Our attention is next claimed by the completed Valentin scene, 
e early conception of which was described above. In the Göch- 
usen manuscript this scene is found after ‘Cathedral,’ which 
:ks line 3789, with its allusion to Valentin. The transposition of 
2 scene intensifies the pathos of Gretchen’s agony in the church, 
ice she thus appears burdened with a double guilt. Then, tco, 
2 scene ‘Cathedral’ had been conceived as taking place some 
mnths after Gretchen’s fall; it could not therefore come before tic 
ath of Valentin if that was to be thought of as occurring just bcs 
e Walpurgis-Night. 

Finally, we have to do with the prose scene and the carnival on 





Lines 3249, 3328-9, 3336, 3360-1. 
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the Blocksberg. It will be remembered how Goethe himself felt 
that the prose scenes, because of their savage force of expression, 
were ‘ intolerable in comparison with the rest.” He tried, we must 
infer, to put both of them into verse, but failed with the scene 
‘ Dismal Day,’ which left its isolated oddity all the more conspicu- 
ous because the versifying process succeeded well with the final 
scene ‘Prison.’ Besides being in prose, too, the scene ‘ Dismal 
Day,’ presupposed a different use of the poodle legend from that - 
which he had now adopted in the earlier part of the play. Again, 
it had been written on the assumption that Mephistopheles would 
appear as in some special sense an envoy of the Earth-Spirit, whicn 
idea had now been given up. But in spite of these things, with a 
few trifling verbal changes, — in went the prose scene just as it 
stood. The ‘tragelaph ’ had to be disposed of! 

But we have not yet touched the real heart of the <‘ intolerable- 
ness’ alluded to by Goethe. The ‘force and naturalness’ of the 
prose scene are not out of harmony, but quite zz harmony, with 
‘the rest,’ if by the rest we mean the love-tragedy to which it be- 
longs. The prose, as prose, would produce but a slight jar if the 
scene came directly after the cathedral scene: the reader’s infer- 
ence would be that only prose could adequately express Faust’s rage. 
Even the other incongruities mentioned, though a few strokes of the 
pen would have removed them, would probably never have troubled 
anybody but philologists. The real dissonance lies not in the 
prose scene at all, but in the scene which Goethe had now written 
and designed to precede it. Taken by itself as a separate work of 
art, the « Walpurgis-Night’ is in its way admirable, but viewed in 
its connection as a link in the drama, it can only be explained as a 
wanton freak of poetic cynicism. We are, of course, to assume 
that the revels of the Brocken are the ‘insipid diversions’ referred 
to in the prose scene, though Faust has not found them insipid. 
But they take place in the spring before Gretchen is a mother, and 
must therefore have been ancient history at the date of the prose 
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cene. What has Faust been doing in the meantime? And then 
vhy this frenzied rage at Mephistopheles for ‘ lulling him in insipid 
iversions’ when he has been taking part in them with the zest of 
person whose conscience is in no need of diabolical ‘ lulling’? 
‘he man who has been joining in the lewd mirth of naked witches 
‚not the man to be thrown into a fury by hearing of the sad fate 
f a girl whom he has seduced. And why should Faust on the 
rocken refer to his love in elegiac tone as a distant memory, and 
hy should he have a vision of the beheaded Gretchen when it is 
ıt a day since he left her alive and well? And why should hope- 
ss confusion be brought into the chronology of a natural order of 
ents? # 
To these questions there is no answer that is altogether creditable 
Goethe’s poetic conscience. It pleased his fancy to write the 
Valpurgis-Night’ as an ade in the uncanny and the gross, anda 
ire upon contemporary men and tendencies that he did not like. 
painting the picture he simply gave the rein to his present humor 
h no serious concern about the inner or the outward harmony of 
at he was now writing with the love-tragedy that he had written 
uarter of a century before. The result, as we have it, is unde- 
bly a blemish in the poem. The idea of the scene may be ac- 
ted as good. The Faust of the legend visits hell. Mephisto- 
les as a purveyor of sensual pleasures would naturally wish to take 
patron sooner or later to the grand festival on the Blocksberg. 
the had all along intended some such picture for the interval 
veen Valentin’s death and Faust’s discovery of Gretchen’s 
ht. Thus the idea of the scene came naturally enough. Nor 
: reasonable to find fault with the poet for not attuning the 
ulpurgis-Night’ as a whole to the high pathos of the love-trag- 
_ that would have been poetically out of the question, and, 





is the text stands we go backward in time when we pass from the cathedral scene to 
alpurgis-Night, or else lines 3796-3 have to be ignored. Cf. the introductory note 
he cathedral scene. 
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besides, he was now no longer a master of high pathos. It is 
simply pedantic, too, to condemn austerely the element of personal 
satire; one may enjoy that, especially where it has some broad 
universal import, and one may even put up with a little nonsensical 
mystification. But the poet might have spared us the wanton de 
gradation of his hero’s character, he might have taken a little more 
pains to harmonize the scene technically with what goes before and 
what comes after, and he might have found some other place in his 
works for the trivial and obscure personalities which make up a 
good part of the ‘ Intermezzo.’ 

But while we may fairly charge the author of Faust with carrying 
his cynicism too far in this portion of his work, we should not let 
our impatience lead us to take the wrong side on the main issue. 
Many able critics have made the mistake of siding with the young 
Goethe against his maturer self. They have praised the youthful 
realism, which we see at its best in the Gretchen scenes, as worthy 
of all admiration, and have treated his later manner as an aberration 
from the right path. It is this mistake which was chiefly responsi- 
ble for the long eclipse of the Second Part and for the undue exal- 
tation of the love-tragedy. Many readers, stopping with the First 
Part, and further influenced perhaps by the prominence of Gretchen 
on the stage, have been led to think of her as the heroine of the 
play in the same sense that Faust is its hero. To such persons the 
« Walpurgis-Night’ could hardly seem anything else than a dark 
enigma to be dimly comprehended perhaps on the one supposition 
that the tragedy was to end with the First Part and Faust to be 
sent to perdition for his conduct toward Gretchen. 

The truth is, however, that the love-story is only an incident ot 
the ‘little world.’ It is an episode which the young Goethe, enam- 
ored of the lifelike pictures he was creating, and not yet clear as to 
the ethical import or the poetic requirements of his theme, had 
permitted to grow into a drama by itself; a drama which, admirable 
as it is in its kind, has nothing to do with the legend and 
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would read as well if published separately under the title of 
‘Heinrich, Gretchen and lago.* In his riper years, Goethe came 
‘o see clearly that pathetic realism was not the element in which a 
»oem based on the Faust-legend should live and move. Humor, 
he poetic revivification of Tradition’s dream-world, with here and 
here a bit of playful symbolism, — this was to be the element. It 
vas not a question of the merits of realism fer se, but of the re- 
juirements of this particular theme. And on this question there is 
o-day no room for doubt that the Goethe of 1800, much wiser in 
very way than the Goethe of 1775, was entirely right. It was not 
or him therefore to be over-anxious about introducing a discordant 
assage into the pathos of his love tragedy. He had invited the 
‘orld to think of his hero as a ‘good man’ and had made some 
fort to rescue this hero's title to that name. But he must have 
It, as every reader feels, that the effort had not been altogether 
iccessful. In spite of the ‘Witch’s Kitchen,’ in spite of Faust’s 
[ must,’ and in spite of the devil, one feels that the seducer of 
retchen is detestable, and the more so for his fine sentiment. It 
as not possible to save the dignity or the consistency of his char- 
‘ter. Why then make the attempt, especially since he was to be 
‘esented as a ‘ wanderer in the dark’ ? Why introduce him in the 
le of a solemn puritan among the mythical lubricities of the 
‘ocken? Why not let him rise to the humor of the situation and 
joy himself like a man fully alive to the greatness of his opportu- 
‘ty ? And why trouble about matters of time and space and 
otidian probability, since all such bonds were to be thrown to the 
nds in the remainder of the poem? 

Some such thoughts as these, we can imagine, had flitted 
‘ough the mind of the author of the < Walpurgis-Night.’ * 





* Cf. G. Witkowski’s little book, Die Walfurgisnacht. Leipzig, 1894. This 
2llent essay discusses the scene thoroughly from the genetic and also from the zsthetic 

ıt of view, taking on the whole a little more favorable view of it than is taken in the 
above. ll that can reasonably be said in defense of it is there very well put. 
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V. 
THE COMPLETED FIRST PART. 


But now, the letters to Schiller tell us also another story. They 
tell us, namely, of earnest ponderings on the ‘plan,’ the ‘idea,’ of 
Faust. In spite of his cynical references to the theme, the poet 
felt that what he was creating was, with all its barbarism and ‘ mon- 
strosity,’ a work of art. He probably did not realize at this time, 
as he did in his latter days, that this Aaus/ was to be the great 
work of his life. When he published the First Part, too, he probably 
thought it very doubtful whether he should ever complete the work, 
and this doubt, this feeling that very likely the ‘tragedy’ would 
always remain a fragment, may have made him more indifferent 
than he otherwise would have been to the imperfections just dis- 
cussed. But, on the other hand, there is no good reason to doubt 
that when he published the First Part he felt that what he had put 
into it was, notwithstanding its incongruities, in harmony with 
his general plan and hence sufficiently consistent with itself. · For, 
as he observes in Dichtung und Wahrheit, «the inner content of 
the matter treated is the beginning and the end of art.’ Now it is 
of prime importance in the study of Faust to understand this “inner 
content,’ which gives to the whole its unity and consistency. For 
the purpose of bringing this clearly into view we will now enter 
upon a brief analysis of the completed First Part. 

The first two of the three preliminary poems have nothing to do 
with the action and so need not occupy us here. The Prologue, 
however, is vital. It indicates clearly the general character and 
final outcome of the action. We are not to have a drama of sin 
and damnation, as the legend would suggest, but a drama of intel- 
lectual clarification. The dialogue acquaints us with Faust as a 
man of high ideal aspirations, a ‘good man,’ a ‘servant’ of the 
Lord, whose service, however, is just ncw ‘confused.’ But the 
Lord promises that he shall be led out ‘into the clear’ — a phrase 
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which does not refer to Faust’s final reception into heaven, though 
that, too, may be implied, but to the clearing up of his ‘ confusion’ 
on earth. Mephistopheles, appearing here as a cynical ‘ wag,’ 
thinks that Faust’s high yearnings are so much nonsense, and 
craves permission to ‘lead him in Ass way,’ i. e., to give him a 
taste of earth’s pleasures; he is confident that he can soon make 
Faust ‘eat dust with pleasure,’i.e., be satisfied with an animal ex- 
istence. The Lord gives him permission to try his arts upon Faust 
during the latter’s earthly life, but forewarns him that he will fail. 
Mephistopheles accepts the offer jauntily. He does not care for 
‘dead men’; it will be reward enough for him, in the event of suc- 
cess, to be allowed to boast of his triumph over the Lord. 

We are now introduced to Faust in his ‘confusion. He is out 
of humor with life and is chafing morbidly under the necessary lim- 
tations of Auman existence. Nominally and at first, that which 
roubles him is his lack of certain knowledge that he thinks he 
1eeds for his own peace of mind as man and as teacher; but when 
ıe describes the nature of his longing, we begin to see that it is for 
omething not attainable by mortals. This superhuman character 
f his yearnings becomes more apparent farther on: he would fain 
e an elemental spirit, dreams of ‘flowing through the veins of 
Jature and enjoying the life of gods,’ and of ‘ soaring away to new 
pheres of pure activity.” Later we find him pining to fly away after 
ıe sun like a bird, and to be wafted through space in a magic 
1antle. In other words, he is not content to ‘stand before Nature 
mply as aman.’ He feels his human existence as a galling fetter, 
istead of seeing in it an opportunity for free activity. Just this is 
is ¢ confusion,’ and the ‘ clearing up’is to consist in the transform- 
ion of this attitude toward life into another which may best be de- 
ribed by the phrase resignation without apathy. 

But to return to the argument. Pursuing his superhuman vaga- 
es, Faust has devoted himself to magic. With the aid of a book 
at he has somehow secured he succeeds in calling up the Earth- 
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Spirit, but when he meditates a friendly approach to this being of 
a higher order, he is met with a rebuff which tells him plainly that 
the coveted knowledge, the wished-for footing of intimacy with 
divine power, the high destiny of godlike activity and unmixed hap- 
piness, are not for the like of him. Then Wagner appears and the 
dialogue with him shows us Faust’s idealism in a somewhat saner 
form (his love of truth and hatred of shams), though he is still 
somewhat quixotic in the fury of his assault upon Wagner's harmless 
academic windmills. With the exit of Wagner Faust is thrown 
back upon himself. He had set his supreme hope on the spirit- 
world and this has failed him; what is there left? In his despair 
he is led on to a mournful indictment of life in general. The 
misére of his existence vanquishes the will to live and he resolves to 
die; but as he sets the poison to his lips he hears the Easter music 
which reminds him of a youth made happy by a religious faith that 
is now no longer his. The sweet memory stays his hand. The 
next afternoon he takes a holiday walk with Wagner, in the course 
of which his brooding pessimism, his rooted conviction of the bad- 
ness of man’s lot, is still further brought to view. At nightfall he 
returns in a serener mood, but with the fateful poodle. 

Then follow the scenes which lead up to the compact with the 
devil. Mephistopheles, appearing as a gay young squire, advises 
Faust to quit his brooding and go out into the world to see what 
life is. Faust repeats his litany of wretchedness and curses the 
whole round of man’s pursuits and ideals. It is here that his « con- 
fusion’ culminates. Mephistopheles again urges that he seek a 
cure for his malady by testing the pleasures of earth, and offers to 
be his companion or even his servant in such an experiment. 
Faust is desperate. He feels certain that the devil's lures cannot 
bring him the peace he craves; he is bored in advance by the pro- 
gram suggested to him. Still he cannot go on in the old way — he 
has reached the very end of his course. He has meant well, but 
his high cravings have brought him only disappointment and pain. 
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io, in a spirit of reckless desperation he closes with the devil’s offer, 
ot as one expecting to enjoy the new life, but as one bent on 
robing to the utmost all the facts of man’s miserable estate. 
umping the life to come, he will at least find out what this life is 
ke in all its forms and phases. In consenting to be amused in 
ie devil’s way he merely stipulates that there shall be no rest, no 
essation, in the wild ‘ reel’ from one experience to another. Ac- 
ordingly the pair make a solemn agreement with each other. 
aust is to have during the remainder of his life the prompt and 
tive service of Mephistopheles, but in the next world the relation 
f master and servant is to be reversed. This last, however, only 
2 one condition: Faust must be ‘satisfied with himself.’ Only 
hen he shall ‘stretch himself upon a bed of ease,’ completely 
‚sorbed in the pleasure of the present moment, shall Mephisto- 
1eles have the right to claim him as his own. 
With respect to this compact, a few comments will be in order. 
| the first place there is the obvious improbability that a sane man, 
no really believed that he possessed an immortal soul, would ever 
mit that he was satisfied with any earthly pleasure, if he knew 
at that admission would forthwith send him to eternal perdition. 
xethe has attempted to deal with this difficulty formally by mak- 
x Faust give his solemn assurance that he will be honest. But 
has dealt with it more vitally by giving us to understand in 
ore ways than one that the stake of Faust’s soul in the life to 
me is a somewhat formal matter, a part of the costume required 
the legend. Of course we may not say boldly that Faust does 
t believe in immortality, but he is at heart a skeptic for whom 
> question is at least an open one. At any rate it is not the life 
come, but this life, which troubles him, and it is in this world 
it the real interest centres both for him and for us. And indeed 
the devil also — which is the real reason why he facetiously says 
the Lord in heaven that he does not care for dead men. We 
st not think of Goetke’s Mephistopheles as a malignant fierd, 
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artfully and hatefully leading his victim in the way of pleasure, say- 
ing to him with each experiment, ‘ Is not this enough?’ and stand- 
ing ready with his bludgeon in case of an affirmative answer. He 
is rather a gentleman of culture,* who represents a certain view of 
life, and the question is whether he will succeed in making his view 
acceptable to Faust. If Mephistopheles wins, then Faust's ideal- 
ism will be quenched in some form of pleasure, and the modern 
ethical interpretation of such an outcome will be: Eat, drink, and 
be merry, for to-morrow ye die. If Faust wins, two contingencies 
are conceivable. Either he will go on to the end tugging at the 
chains of his human nature and feeling that existence is a burden, 
in which case the conclusion would mean that man’s life is indeed, 
as the Buddhists and Schopenhauer conceive it, a thing of evil, and 
that the saddest part of it consists of those lofty aspirations that 
whisper to men of their superiority to the brutes that perish; or, 
on the other hand, his idealism will continue invincible to the enc, 
but be ‘cleared up,’ chastened and directed into channels that will 
give to life dignity and value. In that event — but the ethical phil- 
osophy of Faust is a large subject, the consideration of which 
comes properly in connection with the conclusion of the Second 
Part. 

When the compact is signed, Faust, of course, does not know 
which of these contingencies is to happen. He only feels sure that 
Mephistopheles will not win; for, though he talks of going to wreck 
and ruin, that, as we have seen, does not refer to damnation in- 
curred through the devil's triumph. Nor, so the fiction requires us 
to assume, does Mephistopheles know what is coming. Though 
his defeat has been foretold on the highest authority, he still counts 
on victory. But if neither of the parties to the agreement knows 
how itis to end, the Lord in heaven knows, and by virtue of the 
Prologue we know —at least in a general way. 

Bo —ñ— — — 


© In his later stage, of course. 
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Thus, bound together, the two set out to visit first the + little 
world’ and then the ‘ great.” The little world is the life of com- 
mon men, the great world, the Emperor’s court. They go first to 
Auerbach’s Cellar, where Faust is bored. Mephistopheles per- 
ceives that his comrade’s youth must be renewed, and takes him 
accordingly to a witch, whose elixir of youth turns out to be at the 
same time a love potion. Then comes the story of Gretchen. 
Faust (thanks in part to the magic) seems to drop into his new 
role all too easily, so that we begin to think that as lover he is ap- 
proaching perilously near to Mephisto’s goal. But no: under all 
the lover’s raptures there is constantly felt— our poet takes good 
care of that —the prick of conscience, and no man can be com- 
pletely ‘ satisfied ’ with the things of sense so long as he is inwardly 
troubled by that silent envoy of the supersensual world, the monitor 
that ‘ makes cowards of us all.’ Faust remains ‘ conscious of the 
right way,’ and when the wrong is done, the ruin wrought, and he 
returns from the orgies of the Brocken (even here his thoughts are 
fantastically haunted by the figure of the wronged Gretchen), we 
find him to his honor still capable of acutest suffering. He has 
coveted the full experience of man’s weal and woe, and now there is 
wrung from him the line of awful pathos, 


Der Menſchheit ganzer Sammer faft mid an. 


In these words are summed up, so far as Faust is concerned, the 
whole import of the Gretchen tragedy. He has not yet been led 
into ‘ clearness,’ on the contrary, his ‘ confusion’ seems to have be- 
come more confounded. But the wagers are not yet decided, and 
the «great world’ is still to come. Faust does not end, and its 
author never dreamed that any sane being would try to imagine it 
as ending, in the prison-cell of the dead Gretchen. To suppose, as 
many have done, that the Second Part was an afterthought is to 
make the most radical and pernicious mistake that can possibly be 
made in the interpretation of the poem. 
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VI. 


THE PRINCIPAL CHARACTERS. 
1. Faust. 


The foregoing pages have shown clearly enough that the charac 
ter of Faust has its root and its development in the personal expe- 
riences of Goethe; it owes to the legend only the externals of cos- 
tume and historical setting. Of course, we may not say in any 
literal sense that Faust is Goethe — the identity of the poet with 
his hero must be understood in the light of Goethe’s well-known 
artistic methods. He never deliberately depicted himself, but his 
works were in a very eminent degree personal ‘confessions.’ 
Faust is only one of several poetic creations which are, to employ a 
figure used by Goethe respecting his Zasso, ‘ bone of his bone and 
flesh of his flesh’; the chief difference being that Faust gives us the 
poet in his development from youth to age, while Werther, Tasso, 
Meister, reflect particular phases of his history. In all alike, how- 
ever, what we have in the fictitious hero is not the veritable 
Goethe, but only actual moods of his transfigured and potential- 
ized for the purposes of his art. It is by no means to be assumed 
that what Faust says and does under his circumstances is what 
Goethe would have approved under like circumstances, could they 
have been realized. What we have is always a poetic rendition of 
actualities, not a photograph, and still less an allegory requiring to 
be deciphered in detail with reference to particular incidents in the 
poet's life. This is not to be construed as denying that the poem 
may contain here and there an almost literal transcript from biog- 
raphy. Take, for example, the incident of the flower oracle, the 
lover’s pursuit and the captured kiss in the summer-house: this 
certainly sounds very like a chapter from Goeth2’s romance at 
Sesenheim. So there are many passages in the poem in which the 
details are such that a well-informed reader will inevitably think his 
own thoughts; but in few of them is it possible to prove anything 
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or to separate the basis of fact from the fabric of fancy. Such 
readings between the lines are, when reasonably managed, well 
enough in their way and may now and then throw an interesting 
side light upon particular scenes. In general, however, it is not 
biographical details of any kind, but the broad features of Goethe’s 
inner history that we must expect to find reflected in Faust. What 
this saying means has been so fully brought to view in the forego- 
ing discussion that nothing further on the subject is necessary. 


2. Mephistopheles. 


In this most unique and powerful of Goethe’s creations, just as 
in the case of Faust, we have to do with an evolution. He meets 
us first as a wag and a rake’s friend. But for his name and an al- 
lusion to magic horses, the ‘ Urfaust’ conveys no suggestion that 
Mephistopheles is a supernatural being. The ‘ devil’ in him is the 
devil of sensual promptings, and his relation to Faust is that of a 
tormentor in the guise of an obedient servant. Later, Goethe in- 
vests him with all sorts of legendary trappings derived rather from 
the devil-myth in general than from the Faust-legend in particular. 
This devil-myth is, as is well known, a highly composite affair. 
The Jewish ‘adversary’ and prince of demons, Satan, the Persian 
god of darkness, Angra-Mainyus (Ahriman, Arimanes), the ser- 
pent-story of Genesis, the monstrous imaginings of the apocalyptic 
writers of the Old and New Testaments, theological speculations 
about Titan-angels at war with God, attributes of Greek, Roman, 
and Germanic divinities, — these are some of the sources from 
which ‘the devil’ of medieval Christian demonology had been 
>laborated by popular and learned superstition. From such tra- 
litionary sources Goethe draws at will, adding conceptions of his 
pwn as suits his purpose. As an adversary of divine power, 
Merhistopheles is a spirit of negation: God affirms and creates, 





* Cf. Roskoff, Geschichte des Teufels, 1., 186 £. 
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the devil denies and destroys. He is therefore the natural lord 
and patron of destructive agencies, great and small. Fire, as the 
enemy of life, is his natural element. Against the divine regime 
‘let there be light,’ he is a prince of darkness and a champion of 
primeval chaos, He has the lameness of Hepheestus, the hoof of 
Pan, and the two ravens of Odin. In accordance with the familiar 
popular conception he is a lover of witches. 

Passing from these externals, which are legendary, to the intellect, 
which is modern, we find the essence of his character to consist in 
his cynical hostility to all idealism. ‘Man in his high endeavor,’ 
is for him a laughing-stock. Moral scruples, sympathy, supersen- 
sual love of woman or of nature, are the ridiculous antics of the 
human grasshopper that would fain fly but cannot. At first his 
cynicism is bitter earnest; he meets Faust’s pathos of high feeling 
with a pathos of contempt for high feeling. In the later scenes, as 
throughout the Second Part, he is a more genial devil, and his 
cynicism takes the form of clever satire. 

Concerning his indebtedness to actual personages much has been 
conjectured and but little proved. We have seen reasons for think- 
ing that the initial conception owed somewhat to Goethe’s Leipzig 
friend Behrisch. From Dichtung und Wahrheit one would infer that 
the living model of Mephistopheles was, if anyone, J. H. Merck, 
with whom Goethe became intimate directly after his return from 
Strassburg. Merck was a man of extensive knowledge, fine critical 
perception, easy, self-assured social bearing, and altogether solid 
character. Goethe describes him as tall and gaunt (so was Beh- 
risch likewise), and as having a prominent pointed nose and eyes 
that continually peered here and there, giving to him a’ certain 
‘tigerish ’ expression. He further imputes to him a propensity for 
biting satire and a capricious habit of treading on people’s toes re- 
gardless of the hurt. This personage Goethe expressly credits 
with having exerted a ‘ very great influence’ upon his own life, and 
he refers to him repeatedly as Mephistopheles Merck. But it is a 
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question whether these Mephistophelean traits of Merck are not 
largely a matter of fanciful retrospect. Goethe, to be sure, is not 
che only one who ascribes horns and claws to this youthful friend of 
iis, but Merck’s letters and extant critical writings, and the total 
mpression of his character derived from contemporary sources, 
ffer little suggestion of the peculiar diabolism that shows itself in 
ephistopheles.* 

And the same thing is to he said of Herder, whom Herman 
srimm regards as the living prototype of Mephistopheles.t 
srimm's theory is that Herder became for Goethe at Strassburg the 
tarting-point for the poetic conception of an overweening, remorse- 
:ss, destructive critic, a critic that knows it all, sees through you 
nd over you, and delights in showing up the vanity of your enthu- 
asms. Grimm supposes, then, that this conception was borne in 
ind by Goethe until Merck came to give it individuality and 
yeech. To this theory as guardedly set forth by its author, one 
innot deny a measure of plausibility, only we must not look for 
ıything of the actual Herder in Goethe's devil. Herder was no 
mical enemy of idealism, but himself one of the towering idealists 
‘ his century. If he ridiculed Goethe’s enthusiasms it was not in 
spirit of contempt for enthusiasm Zer se, but out of devotion to 
hat he thought a better enthusiasm of his own. Another point 
‘serves to be noted with regard to Grimm's hypothesis. The only 
ephistopheles that we can even imagine to have been much in- 
ıenced by Herder is, of course, that of the early pre-Weimarian 
enes. But the Göchhausen Faust, not known when Grimm 
ote, shows us that this Mephistopheles was by no means an in- 
rnation of omniscient, overweening critical intellect. He is a 
1d of devil of whom there was no spark in Herder, and who did 
t need to be suggested by a Herder, the species being only too 
nmon among the sons of Adam. Finally, it is highly probable 





» Cf. Loeper in the Hempel edition of Goethe’s works, XXII., aga ff. 
' Vorlesungen über Goethe, 25te Vorlesung. 
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that the initial conception of Mephistopheles had already taken 
root in Goethe’s mind before he-knew Herder at all. 

The truth is that Goethe’s famous creation owes very little, and 
nothing that is clearly definable, to any actual personage. Mephis- 
topheles is simply the natural, and in view of Goethe’s poetic 
methods, necessary pendant to Faust. The pair are in their way 
but another instance of that dualism of poetic conception which 
meets us elsewhere as Gotz and Weislingen, Clavigo and Carlos, 
Orestes and Pylades, Tasso and Antonio. Over against the 
extreme of titanic idealism seen in Faust, the poet sets an extreme 
of earthly sensualism in Mephistopheles. The devil of any age or 
people is the enemy of what that age or people regards as supremely 
good. So in a time of emotional expansion like the storm and 
stress era, when ‘ feeling is everything’ and supernal unrest the ac- 
cepted sign of the soul's nobility, the devil is naturally a person 
who throws cold water upon all high sentiment. Our poet needed 
no models, and no suggestion beyond what was furnished by his 
widening acquaintance with life, and his observation of the inner 
contrasts of his own being. The habit of critical self-inspection 
early became a part of his nature. It was as if he were accom- 
panied by an inward Mephistopheles, that now confronted his 
flight of feeling with cold common sense, now whispered of the 
base while he dreamed of the noble, and again turned his pathos of 
emotion into ridicule. All men carry their devil with them and 
Goethe was no exception. He once said to Eckermann that there 
was no crime but envy, of which he could not imagine himself to be 
guilty. Bearing this in mind and remembering also Goethe’s way 
of potentializing his own moods in his fictitious heroes, his way of 
raising these moods, so to speak, to a higher power, and carrying 
out their consequences to a logical end, —remembering this we 
have, broadly speaking, all that is needed to explain the character 
of Mephistopheles both in its inception and in its development. 
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3. Wagner. 

The legend, as we saw, gives to Faust a famulus in the person of 
in ‘insolent lubber’ called Christoph Wagner, who is in his mas- 
er’s secret and becomes his heir. This Wagner also regularly ap- 
ears in the puppet-plays, having there a somewhat colorless and 
inimportant röle. Goethe makes use of him for a contrast to Faust 
f a different kind from that offered by the Earth-Spirit or Mephis- 
opheles, that, namely of a practical, self-satisfied book-worm. The 
oung Goethe, who slighted his lectures at Leipzig and Strassburg, 
‘as, of course, acquainted with fellow-students who attended 
teadily to their work and were not given to repining over the in- 
dequacy of the official academic fountain for quenching the diviner 
iirsts of human nature. In sombre moods the species no doubt 
casperated him, and so when he came to depict it in Faust, he 
ırew a touch of satire into the portrait, and made qualities appear 
2spicable that are not so very despicable after all. For it is a mis- 
ke to regard Wagner as a type of the paltry pedant. There is 
»thing of the pedant about him. He makes no offensive parade of 
an and wasteful learning, nor is there anything in him to suggest 
at he cares only for the letter and not for the spirit. He is a 
alous student, a little tactless and importunate, a little zazf in his 
abition to know everything, but otherwise quite worthy of respect. 
e knows what he wants and his wishes are creditable to his head 
d heart. Faust, in his irritation, calls him the ‘ poorest of the 
ns of men,’ but humanly speaking, Wagner is a promising 
uth who will make his mark in the world, in fact, does make it. 
2 is quite right to care for the things that pertain to his future 
cation and Faust’s bitter rhetoric does him injustice. Wagner is 
t digging after mysterious, unnamable treasures, but after bait to 
ch fish; he has a right, therefore, to be pleased when he turns 
an angleworm. The point of these remarks is to caution against 
: common error of reading the Wagner scenes as if Faust were an 
‚le of absolute wisdom, and Wagner a ridiculous shallow-pate. 
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It is Faust who is in the wrong, and his ‘ clearing up’ will bring 
him, not further from but nearer to, the humble, practical, human 
idealism of his famulus. 


4. Gretchen. 


The later Faust-books, as was noted above on page xvii., contain 
an account of Faust’s falling in love with a servant-girl. Whether 
this story is really, as Scherer supposed,* the ‘germ’ of Goethe's 
Gretchen is at least doubtful ; Kuno Fischer ¢ thinks the hypothesis 
unnecessary and even absurd. Of one thing at any rate we may be 
sure, and that is that nothing more than the merest hint can have 
been obtained by Goethe from this source ; for the story is told in two 
sentences in the Christlich Meynenden Faust-book, and has no resem- 
blance whatever to the love-tragedy in Faust. This last cannot be 
said, however, of a certain other narrative which has lately been put 
forward not only as the probable ‘ original’ of the Gretchen story but 
also as evidence that the Faust-book used by Goethe was that of 
Pfitzer.t Ina long note to his second chapter, by way of parallel 
to Faust’s youthful profligacy, Pfitzer tells a story, not found in 
Widman, of a young student Apion, who falls in love with a girl. 
named Amee, wins her favor by means of presents and then dis- 
honors her. The mother, trusting her daughter and busy with her 
house-work, knows nothing of the relation. The maid Caride 
knows, however, and threatens to betray Amee, but is quieted by 
Apion’s silver. In her shame, Amee is deserted by her betrayer 
and in due time gives birth to a daughter, who is put to death by 
Caride, with the young mother’s consent. After two years the 
crime is discovered and both Amee and Caride are beheaded, while 
the mother is banished for not taking better care of her daughter. 

The similarity of this story to that of Gretchen is so striking as 
to suggest more than a possibility that Goethe may have read it. 


t Goethe's Faust, p. 150. 
$ Goethe-Fahkrbuch, VII., 278. On the Pfitzer book, see above, p. xvit. 
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till, there are certain facts that should not be ignored. First, the 
tory is not told of Faust at all. Secondly, the main elements of 
he recital are not so unheard of in life or in literature as to compel 
he supposition that Goethe needed this particular tale to set his 
nagination at work. Finally, as we have seen, Gretchen is only 
ne of a group of similar portraits painted by Goethe in his yruth. 
[is mind was long haunted by the vision of an artless, naive girl 
ith a superior worldling for a lover. Any theory that attempts to 
count for the origin of the conception of Gretchen must also ac- 
sunt for the Marie of Göfz von Berlichingen and the Clärchen of 
gmont. 

In any case, therefore, we cannot suppose that Goethe’s creation 
wes more than a bare suggestion to his reading in Faust-lore. 
or does it owe very much that is definable to any maidens of 
:sh and blood. Some have thought, and even argued vehemently, 
at the portrait of Gretchen is based upon reminiscences of the 
rankfurt Gretchen described so vividly in the fifth book of 
ichtung und Wakrheit.* But this is not very probable. Even 
pposing this early love to have been as fervid as would appear 
m Dichtung und Wahrheit, the episode was ancient history at 
e time when the Gretchen scenes in Faust were written. Ten 
ars had passed with their kaleidoscopic succession of sweethearts, 
d the young Goethe was preeminently a poet who wrought from 
e issues of the living present. It is more likely that the Frank- 
t Gretchen was copied from her namesake in Faust. 

With better reason we may assign to Friederike Brion the chief 
luence, among actual maidens, in shaping the conception of 
etchen. The reasons for this opinion have already been given. 
In these pages we have called Goethe’s heroine uniformly by the 
me of Gretchen, but he himself calls her also by the name of 
ırgarete. Asarule the name Gretchen is used where she appears 





® E. g., Schröer; cf. the Introduction to his edition of Faust, p. xl. ff. 
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alone, as in the scenes, ‘Gretchen’s Room,’ ‘Zwinger,’ ‘ Cathe- 
dral’ In the dialogue scenes, excepting ‘ At the Well,’ she is 
introduced by the poet as ‘ Margarete,’ though the characters speak 
of her as ‘ Gretchen,’ « Gretel,’ ‘Gretelchen,’ and ‘ Margretlein.’ 
Reasoning on this fact, before the discovery of the Göchhausen 
manuscript, Schröer was led to imagine a later origin for the 
« Gretchen’ scenes, as if the image of his heroine in certain pathetic 
situations had lingered on in the poet's mind after he had composed 
the dramatic dialogue. But the ‘ Urfaust’ hardly supports this 
view. In general it uses the names as they are used in the final 
version, but with the important exception that in the catechism 
scene we have ‘ Margrete’ in the heading, then ‘ Gretgen’ twice 
in the text following, then a single « Margrete,’ and the rest of the 
way only ‘ Gretgen.” That is, the names are used fortuitously in 
the same scene. 


Sau ft. 


Eine Tragödie 


«x) 


Io 


Bueignung. 


She naht euch wieder, ſchwankende Geftalten, 

Die früh fich einft bem trüben Blid gezeigt. 
Berfuch’ ich wohl euch dießmal feſt zu halten ? 
Fühl' ich mein Herz noch jenem Wahn geneigt? 
Ihr drängt eud) zu ! nun gut, fo mögt ihr walten, 
Wie thr aus Dunit und Nebel um mid) fteigt ; 
Mein Bujen fühlt fich jugenblich erfchüttert 

Vom Zauberhaud, der euren Zug umivittert. 


Shr bringt mit euch die Bilder froher Tage, 

Und mance liebe Schatten fteigen auf ; 

Gleid) einer alten halbverflungnen Sage 

Kommt erfte Lieb’ und Freundfchaft mit herauf; 
Der Schmerz wird neu, es mwieberholt die Klage 
Des Lebens labyrinthifch irren Lauf, 

Und nennt die Guten, die, um fchöne Stunden 
Vom Glüd getäufcht, vor mir hinweggeſchwunden. 


Sie hören nicht die folgenden Gefänge, 
Die Seelen, denen ich die erjten fang ; 
Zerſtoben ift bas freundliche Gedränge, 
Verklungen ad! der erfte Widerflang. 
Mein Leid ertönt der unbefannten Menge, 
Ihr Beifall felbft macht meinem Herzen bang, 
Und was fich ſonſt an meinem Lied erfreuet, 
Wenn ed noch lebt, irrt in der Welt zerftreuet. 

(3) 


Gant. 


And mich ergreift ein lãngſt entwöhntes Sehnen 25 
Rad jenem ftillen ernften Geifterreich, 

Es ſchwebet mm in unbeitimmten Tönen 

Mein lifpelnd Lied, der Aolsharfe gleich, 

Ein Schauer faßt mid, Thrane folgt den Thränen, 

Das ftrenge Herz es fühlt fid) mild und weid ; 30 
Was ich befitze feh’ ich wie im Weiten, 

Und was verfdwand wird mir zu Wirklichleiten. 





35 


40 


45 


Vorſpiel auf dem Theater. 


Director, Theaterdidter, Luftige Perfon. 


Director. 
hr beiden, die ihr mir fo oft, 
In Noth und Trübfal, beigeftanden, 
Sagt was thr wohl in deutfchen Landen 
Bon unfrer Unternehmung hofft? 
Ich wünſchte fehr der Mtenge zu behagen, 
Befonders weil fre lebt und leben läßt. 
Die Pfoften find, die Breter aufgefdlagen, 
Und jedermann erwartet fich ein Felt. 
Sie figen ſchon mit hohen Augenbraunen 
Gelafjen da und möchten gern erftaunen. 
Ich weiß wie man den Geift des Volks verföhnt ; 
Doc fo verlegen bin ich nie geweſen; 
Zwar find fie an dad Beite nicht gewöhnt, 
Allein fie haben fchredlich viel gelefen. 
Wie maden wir’3, daß alles friſch und neu 
Und mit Bedeutung auch gefällig fer? 
Denn freilich mag ich gern die Dienge ſehen, 
Wenn fich der Strom nach unfrer Bude drängt, 
Und mit gewaltig wiederholten Wehen 
Sich durch die enge Gnadenpforte zwängt, 
Bei hellem Tage, ſchon vor Vieren, 
Mit Stößen fid) bid an die Caffe ficht 


Fauſt. 


Und, wie in Hungersnoth um Brot an Bäckerthüren, 
Um ein Billet ſich faſt die Hälſe bricht. 

Dieß Wunder wirkt auf ſo verſchiedne Leute 

Der Dichter nur; mein Freund, o! thu’ es heute! 


Didter. 


D fprid) mir nicht von jener bunten Menge, 

Bei deren Anblid uns der Geift entflieht. 
Berhülle mir das wogende Gedrange, 

Das wider Willen uns zum Strudel zieht. 

Nein, führe mid) zur Stillen Himmelsenge, 

Wo nur dem Dichter reine Freude blüht ; 

Wo Lieb’ und Freundfchaft unfres Herzens Segen 
Mit Götterhand erfchaffen und erpflegen. 


Ad) ! was in tiefer Bruft uns da entfprungen, 
Was fic) die Lippe ſchüchtern vorgelallt, 
Miprathen jet und jet vieleicht gelungen, 
Verſchlingt des wilden Augenblids Gewalt. 
Oft wenn es erſt durch Jahre burdgedrungen 
Erſcheint es in vollendeter Geftalt. 

Was glänzt ift für ben Augenblid geboren ; 
Das Echte bleibt der Nachwelt unverloren. 


Luftige Perfon. 


Wenn id) nur nidts von Nachwelt hören follte; 
Gefegt daß ich von Nachwelt reden wollte, 
Wer machte denn der Mitwelt Spaß ? 

Den will fie doch und foll ihn haben, 

Die Gegenwart von einem braven Knaben 

Sit, dächt' ich, immer aud) ſchon was, 
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70 








Vorfptel auf dem Theater. 


Wer fic) behaglich mitzutheilen weiß, 

Den wird des Volles Laune nicht erbittern ; 
Er wünjcht fich einen großen Kreis, 

Um ihn gewiſſer zu erfchüttern. 

85 Drum feid nur brav und zeigt eud) mufterhaft, 
Laßt Phantafie, mit allen ihren Chören, 
Vernunft, Beritand, Empfindung, Leibenfdaft, 
Doc, merkt euch wohl! nicht ohne Narrheit hören. 


Director, 


Befonders aber laßt genug geſchehn! 
90 Man kommt zu ſchaun, man will am liebften fehn. 
Wird vieles vor den Augen abgefponnen, 
So daß die Menge ftaunend gaffen Tann, 
Da habt ihr in der Breite gleich gewonnen, 
Ihr feid ein vielgeliebter Mann. 
95 Die Maffe könnt ihr nur durch Maſſe zwingen, 
Ein jeder fucht fich endlich felbft was aus. 
Wer vieles bringt, wird mandem etwas bringen; 
Und jeder geht zufrieden aus dem Haus. 
Gebt ihr ein Stüd, fo gebt es gleich in Stüden ! 
100 Soolch ein Ragout e3 muß euch gliiden; 
Leicht ift es vorgelegt, fo leicht als ausgedacht. 
Was hilft’s, wenn ihr ein Ganzes dargebracht, 
Das Publicum wird es euch doch zerpfltiden. 


Dichter. 
Ihr fühlet nicht, wie fchlecht ein folches Handwerk fet! 
105 Wie wenig das dem echten Künftler zieme! 
Der faubern Herren Pfufcherei 
Sift, mer!’ ich, ſchon bei euch Maxime. 


Fauſt. 


Director. 


Ein ſolcher Vorwurf läßt mich ungekränkt: 

Ein Mann, der recht zu wirken denkt, 

Muß auf das beſte Werkzeug halten. 110 
Bedenkt, ihr habet weiches Holz zu ſpalten, 

Und ſeht nur hin für wen ihr ſchreibt! 

Wenn dieſen Langeweile treibt, 

Kommt jener ſatt vom übertiſchten Mahle, 

Und, was das allerſchlimmſte bleibt, 115 
Gar mancher kommt vom Leſen der Journale. 

Man eilt zerſtreut zu uns, wie zu den Maskenfeſten, 

Und Neugier nur beflügelt jeden Schritt; 

Die Damen geben ſich und ihren Putz zum Beſten 

Und ſpielen ohne Gage mit. 120 
Was träumet ihr auf eurer Dichter- Höhe ? 

Was macht ein volles Haus euch froh? 

Befeht die Gönner in der Nähe! 

Halb find fie falt, halb find fie roh. 

Der, nad) dem Schauspiel, hofft ein Rartenfpiel, 125 
Der eine wilde Macht an einer Dirne Buſen. 

Was plagt ihr armen Thoren viel, 

Zu foldem Biwed, die holden Mufen? 

Sch fag’ euch, gebt nur mehr, und immer, immer mehr, 

So könnt ihr euch vom Ziele nie verirren, 130 
Sudt nur die Menfchen zu vertvirren, 

Sie zu befriedigen ijt ſchwer — 

Was fällt euch an? Entzüdung oder Schmerzen? 


Dichter. 


Geh hin und fud’ dir einen andern Knecht! 
Der Dichter follte wohl das höchſte Recht, 135 
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155 


Borfpiel auf bem Theater. 


Das Menfchenrecht, das ihm Natur verginnt, 
Um deinetwillen freventlich verfcherzen ! 
Wodurch bewegt er alle Herzen? 

Wodurch befiegt er jedes Element? 

Iſt e8 der Einklang nicht, der aus dem Bufen dringt, 
Und in fein Herz die Welt zurüde fchlingt ? 
Wenn die Natur des Fadens eim’ge Lange, 
Gleichgültig drehend, auf die Spindel zwingt, 
Wenn aller Wefen unharmon’fce Menge 
Verdrießlich durch einander Tlingt ; 

Wer theilt die fließend immer gleiche Reihe 
Belebend ab, daß fie fich rhythmiſch regt ? 
Wer ruft das Einzelne zur allgemeinen Weihe, 
Wo e3 in herrlichen Accorden ſchlägt? 

Wer läßt den Sturm zu Leidenfchaften wüthen ? 
Das Abendroth im erniten Sinne glühn? 
Wer jchüttet alle ſchönen Frühlingsblüthen 
Auf der Geliebten Pfade hin? 

Wer flicht die unbebeutend grünen Blätter 
Zum Ehrenkranz Verdienften jeder Art? 

Wer fichert den Olymp, vereinet Götter ? 

Des Menfden Kraft im Dichter offenbart. 


Quftige Perfon. 


So braucht fie denn die fchönen Kräfte 

Und treibt bie dichtrifden Gefchäfte, 

Wie man ein Liebesabenteuer treibt. 

Zufällig naht man fi), man fühlt, man bleibt 
Und nad und nad wird man verflodten; 

C3 wächſ't das Glid, dann wird e3 angefochten, 
Man tft entzüdt, nun fommt der Schmerz heran, 


10 . 


Fauft. 


Und eh’ man fidh’8 verfieht, iſt's eben ein Roman. 165 
Laßt uns aud) fo ein Schaufpiel geben! 

Greift nur hinein in’3 volle Menfchenleben ! 

Ein jeder lebt’3, nicht vielen ift’s befannt, 

Und two ihr's padt, da iſt's interefjant. 

Sn bunten Bildern wenig Klarheit, 170 
Viel Xrrthum und ein Fiinkden Wahrheit, 

So wird der befte Drank gebraut, 

Der alle Welt erquicdt und auferbaut. 

Dann fammelt fic) der Jugend fchönfte Blüthe 

Bor eurem Spiel und laufcht der Offenbarung, 175 
Dann fauget jedes zärtliche Gemüthe 

Aus eurem Werk fich melandol’fdhe Nahrung, 

Dann wird bald dieß bald jenes aufgeregt, 

Ein jeder fieht was er im Herzen trägt. | 

Noch find fie gleich bereit zu weinen und zu lachen, 180 
Sie ehren nod) den Schwung, erfreuen fid) am Schein; 
Wer fertig ift, dem tft nicht recht zu machen ; 

Ein Werdender wird immer dankbar fein. 


Dichter. 


So gib mir auch die Zeiten wieder, 

Da ich noch felbit im Werden war, 185 
Da fich ein Duell gedrangter Lieder 
Ununterbroden neu gebar, 

Da Nebel mir die Welt verhüllten, 

Die Knofpe Wunder noch versprach, 

Da ich die taufend Blumen brad, 190 
Die alle Thaler reichlich füllten. 

Ich hatte nichts und bod) genug, 

Den Drang nad Wahrheit und die Luft am Trug. 





Borfpiel auf dem Theater. 


Gib ungebändigt jene Triebe, 

195 Das tiefe fdmerzenvolle Glid, 
Des Hafles Kraft, die Macht der Liebe, 
Gib meine Jugend mir zurüd ! 


Luftige Perfon. 
Der Jugend, guter Freund, bedarfit du allenfalls, 
Wenn did) in Schlachten Feinde drängen, 
200 Wenn mit Gewalt an deinen Hals 
Sid allerliebite Madden hängen, 
Wenn fern des fehnellen Qaufes Kranz 
Vom ſchwer erreichten Ziele winket, 
Wenn nach dem heft’gen Wirbeltanz 
205 Die Nächte ſchmauſend man vertrintet. 
Dod) in’s befannte Saitenfpiel 
Mit Muth und Anmuth einzugreifen, 
Nach einem felbjtgeftedten Ziel 
Mit holdem Irren hinzuſchweifen, 
210 Das, alte Herrn, tft eure Pflicht, 
Und wir verebren euch darum nicht minder. 
Das Alter macht nicht kindiſch, wie man fpridt, 
G8 findet uns nur nod ala wahre Kinder. 


Director, 


Der Worte find genug getvedsfelt, 

15 Laßt mid) auch endlich Thaten febn ; 
Indeß ihr Complimente brechjelt, 
Kann etwas Nütliches gejchehn. 
Was hilft e3 viel von Stimmung reden ? 
Dem Zaudernden erfcheint fie nie. 

20 Gebt ihr euch einmal für Poeten, 
So commandirt die Poeſie. 


12 


Fauſt. 


Euch iſt bekannt, was wir bedürfen, 
Wir wollen ſtark Getränke ſchlürfen; 
Nun braut mir unverzüglich dran! 


Was heute nicht geſchieht, iſt morgen nicht gethan, 


Und keinen Tag ſoll man verpaſſen, 
Das Mögliche ſoll der Entſchluß 
Beherzt ſogleich bei'm Schopfe faſſen, 
Er will es dann nicht fahren laſſen, 
Und wirket weiter, weil er muß. 


Ihr wißt auf unſern deutſchen Bühnen 
Probirt ein jeder was er mag; 

Drum ſchonet mir an dieſem Tag 
Proſpecte nicht und nicht Maſchinen. 
Gebraucht das groß' und kleine Himmelslicht, 
Die Sterne dürfet ihr verſchwenden; 
An Waſſer, Feuer, Felſenwänden, 

An Thier und Vögeln fehlt es nicht. 
So ſchreitet in dem engen Breterhaus 
Den ganzen Kreis der Schöpfung aus, 
Und wandelt mit bedächt'ger Schnelle, 
Vom Himmel durch die Welt zur Hölle. 
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so 


Prolog im Simmel 


Der Herr, die himmlifden Heerfdaaren, 


nachher Mepbhiftoph eles. 
Die bret Erzengel treten vor. 


Raphael. 


Die Sonne tint nach alter Weife 
In Bruderfpharen Wettgefang, 

Und ihre vorgefchriebne Reife 
Vollendet fie mit Donnergang. 

Shr Anblid gibt den Engeln Starke, 
Wenn feiner fie ergründen mag; 
Die unbegreiflih hohen Werke 

Sind herrlich wie am erften Tag. 


Gabriel. 


Und Schnell und unbegreiflich Schnelle 
Dreht fid) umber der Erde Pracht; 
Es wedfelt Paradiefes- Helle 
Mit tiefer fchauervoller Nacht ; 
G3 ſchäumt das Meer in breiten Flüffen 
Am tiefen Grund der Felfen auf, 
Und Fels und Meer wird fortgeriffen 
In ewig fdnellem Sphärenlauf. 
(13) 


14 


Fauſt. 


Michael. 
Und Stürme brauſen um die Wette, 
Vom Meer auf’3 Land, vom Land auf’3 Meer, 
Und bilden wüthend eine Kette 
Der tiefiten Wirkung rings umber. 
Da flammt ein bligendes Verheeren 
Dem Pfade vor des Donnerfchlags; 
Doch deine Boten, Herr, verehren 
Das Sanfte Wandeln deines Tags. 


Zu Drei. 

Der Anbli€ gibt den Engeln Starke 
Da feiner dich ergründen mag, 
Und alle deine hohen Werke 
Sind herrlich wie am erften Tag. 

Mephiftopheles. 
Da bu, o Herr, did) einmal wieder nabft 
Und fragit wie alles fich bet uns befinde, 
Und du mich fonft gewöhnlich gerne fabft, 
So fiebft bu mich auch unter dem Gefinde. 
Verzeih, ich kann nicht hohe Worte machen, 
Und wenn mich aud) der ganze Kreis verhöhnt ; 
Mein Pathos brächte did) gewiß zum Lachen, 
Hätt’ft du dir nicht das Lachen abgemöhnt. 


Bon Sonn= und Welten weiß ich nichts zu Jagen, 


Sch fehe nur wie fic) die Menfchen plagen. 
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280 


Der Eleine Gott der Welt bleibt ftet3 von gleichem Schlag, 


Und ijt fo wunderlich als wie am erften Tag. 
Ein wenig beffer würd’ er leben, 


Hätt’it du ihm nicht den Schein des Himmelslidts gegeben ; 
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Prolog im Himmel. 15 


Er nennt’3 Vernunft und braudt’s allein, 

Nur thierifcher als jedes Thier zu fein. 

Er fcheint mir, mit Verlaub von Cw. Gnaben, 
Wie eine der langbeinigen Cicaden, 

Die immer fliegt und fliegend fpringt 

Und gleid) im Gras ihr altes Liedden fingt; 
Und lag’ er nur nod) immer in dem Grafe! 
In jeden Quart begräbt er feine Nafe. 


Der Herr. 
Haft du mir weiter nichts zu Jagen ? 
Kommft du nur immer anzuflagen ? 
Sit auf der Erde ewig dir nichts recht? 


Mephriftopheles. 
Nem Herr! ich find’ es dort, wie immer, herzlich fchlecht. 
Die Menfchen dauern mich in ihren Sammertagen, 
Ich mag fogar die Armen ſelbſt nicht plagen. 


Der Herr. 
Kennft du den Fauft ? 
Mepbhiftopheles. 
Den Doctor ? 
Der Herr 
Meinen Knecht! 
Mephiftopheles. 
Fürwahr! er dient euch auf befondre Weife. 
Nicht irdiſch ift des Thoren Trank noch Speife, 
Ihn treibt bie Gährung tn bie Ferne, 
Er tit fic feiner Tollheit halb bewußt ; 
Vom Himmel fordert er die ſchönſten Sterne, 


1s Unb von der Erbe jede höchfte Luft, 
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Fauſt. 


Und alle Näh und alle Ferne 
Befriedigt nicht die tiefbewegte Bruſt. 
Der Herr. 
Wenn er mir jetzt auch nur verworren dient, 
So werd' ich ihn bald in die Klarheit führen. 
Weiß dod) der Gärtner, wenn das Bäumchen grünt, 
Daß Blüth' und Frucht die künft'gen Jahre zieren. 
Mephiſtopheles. 
Was mettet ihr? den ſollt ihr noch verlieren, 
Wenn ihr mir die Erlaubniß gebt 
Ihn meine Straße facht zu führen! 
Der Herr. 
So lang er auf der Erbe lebt, 
So lange fet dir’3 nicht verboten. 
Es irrt der Menfch fo lang er ftrebt. 


Mephiftopheles. 
Da dank’ ich euch ; denn mit den Todten 
Hab’ ich mich niemals gern befangen. 


Am meisten lieb’ ich mir die vollen frifehen Wangen. 


Für einen Leichnam bin ich nicht zu Haus; 

Mir geht es wie der Rage mit der Maus, 
Der Herr. 

Nun gut, e3 fet dir überlaffen! 

Zieh diefen Geift von feinem Urquell ab, 

Und führ’ thn, kannt du ihn erfaffen, 

Auf deinem Wege mit herab, 

Und {teh beſchämt, wenn du befennen mußt: 

Ein guter Menfd in feinem dunklen Drange 

Iſt fich des rechten Weges wohl bewußt. 
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Prolog im Himmel. 17 


Mephiftopheles. 


330 Schon gut! nur dauert es nicht lange. 
Mir ijt für meine Wette gar nicht bange. 
Wenn ich zu meinem Zweck gelange, 
Erlaubt ihr mir Triumph aus voller Bruft. 
Staub foll er freffen, und mit Luft, 

335 Wie meine Muhme, die berühmte Schlange. 


Der Herr. 


Du darfft auch da nur fret erfcheinen ; 
Ich habe Deinesgleichen nie gehaßt. 
Bon allen Geistern die vernetnen 
Iſt mir der Schall am mwenigften zur Laft. 
340 Des Menſchen Thätigfeit Tann allzuleicht erfchlaffen, © 
Er liebt fic) bald die unbedingte Rub ; 
Drum geb’ ich gern ihm den Gefellen zu, 
Der reizt und wirkt und muß als Teufel fchaffen. 
Doch ihr, die echten Götterjühne, 
345 Erfreut euch der lebendig reichen Schöne ! 
Das MWerdende, dad ewig wirkt und lebt, 
Umfaſſ' euch mit der Liebe holben Schranten, 
Und was in fchwanfender Erfcheinung ſchwebt, 
Befeftiget mit dauernden Gedanfen. 


Der Himmel fließt, die Erzengel verthetlen fid. 


Mephrftopheles allein. 
350 - Bon Zeit zu Beit feh’ ich den Alten gern, 
Und hüte mich mit ihm zu brechen. 
. G8 ift gar hübfch von einem großen Herrn, 
So menfchlich mit dem Teufel felbjt zu fpreden. 


Der Tragödie — Erfter Theil 


Naht. 


Su einem hochgewölbten engen gothifhen Zimmer Fa u ft unruhig 
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auf feinem Geffel am Pulte. 


a au ft. 


~ Habe nun, ad! Bbilofophie, 


Nurifteret und Medicin, 

Und leider auch Theologie ! 

Durdaus ftudirt, mit heißem Bemühn. 

Da fteh’ ich nun, ich armer Thor! 

Und bin fo Flug als wie zuvor ; 

Heiße Magifter, heiße Doctor gar, 

Und ziehe Thon an die gehen Jahr, 

Herauf, herab und quer und krumm, 

Meine Schüler an der Nafe herum — 

Und fehe, daß wir nichts wiſſen Fönnen ! 

Das twill mir ſchier das Herz verbrennen. 

Zwar bin ich gefchetdter als alle die Laffen, 

Doctoren, Magiiter, Schreiber und Pfaffen ; 

Mich plagen feine Scrupel noch Zweifel, 

Fürchte mid) weder vor Hölle noch Teufel — 

Dafür ift mir aud alle Freud’ entriffen, 

Bilde mir nicht ein mas Rechts zu wiſſen, 

Bilde mir nicht ein ich könnte was lehren 

Die Menfchen zu beffern und zu befehren. 
(2) 
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Fauſt. Erfter Theil. 


Aud hab’ ich weder Gut nod) Geld, 
Noch Chr’ und Herrlichkeit der Welt; 
Es möchte fein Hund fo länger leben! 
Drum hab’ ich mich der Magie ergeben, 
Ob mir durch Geiftes Kraft und Mund 
Nicht mand Geheimnif würde fund; 


Daß ich nicht mehr, mit fauerm Schweiß, 


Zu fagen braude was ich nicht weiß; 
Daf ich erkenne toads die Welt 

Am Innerſten zufammenhält, 

Schau’ alle Wirkensfraft und Samen, 
Und thu’ nicht mehr in Worten framen. 


D fabft du, voller Mondenfdein, 

Zum legtenmal auf meine Bein, 

Den ich fo mance Mitternacht 

An diefem Pult herangewadht : 

Dann, über Büchern und Papier, 
Trübfel’ger Freund, erjchienft du mir! 
Ach! könnt' ich Doch auf Berges- Höhn 
In deinem lieben Lichte gehn, 

Um Bergeshöhle mit Geiftern ſchweben, 
Auf Wiefen in deinem Dämmer weben, 
Bon allem Wiffensqualm entladen 

Yn deinem Thau gefund mich baben ! 


Wehl! ſteck' ich in dem Kerker noch ? 
Verfludtes dumpfes Mauerloch, 

Wo felbit das liebe Himmelslicht 
Trüb durch gemahlte Scheiben bricht! 
Beſchränkt von diefem Bücherhauf, 
Den Würme nagen, Staub bebedt, 
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439 


Nacht. 


Den, bis an’3 hohe Gewölb' hinauf, 

Ein angeraudt Papier umftedt ; 

Mit Glafern, Büchſen rings umftellt, 
Mit Ynftrumenten vollgepfropft, 

Urväter Hausrath drein geitopft — 

Das ift deine Welt! das heißt eine Welt! 


Und fragft du noch, warum dein Herz 
Sich bang in deinem Buſen Elemmt? 
Warum ein unerflärter Schmerz 

Dir alle Lebensregung hemmt? 
Statt der lebendigen Natur, 

Da Gott bie Menſchen ſchuf hinein, 
Umgibt in Rauch und Moder nur 
Dich Thiergeripp’ und Todtenbein. 


lieh ! Auf! Hinaus in’s weite Land! 
Und dieß geheimnißvolle Buch, 

Bon Noftradamus eigner Hand, 

Xft dir es nicht Gelett genug? 
Erfenneit dann der Sterne Lauf, 
Und wenn Natur dich unteriver’t, 
Dann gebt die Seelenfraft dir auf, - 
Wie ſpricht ein Geift zum andern Geift. 
Umfonft, daß trodnes Sinnen hier 
Die heil’gen Zeichen dir erklärt. 

Ihr ſchwebt, ihr Geifter, neben mir ; 


. Antiwortet mir, wenn ihr mid) hört ! 
Er Schlägt das Bud auf und erblidt das Zeichen des Makrokosmus. 


Ha! welche Wonne fließt in diefem Blid 
Auf einmal mir durd alle meine Sinnen! 
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24 Fauſt. Erfter Theil. 


Sch fühle junges heil'ges Lebensgliid 
Neuglühend mir durd) Nerv’ und Adern rinnen. 
War e8 ein Gott, der diefe Zeichen fchrieb, 
Die mir das innre Toben ftillen, 435 
Das arme Herz mit Freude füllen, 
Und mit geheimnißvollem Trieb 
Die Kräfte der Natur rings um mid ber enthiillen ? 
Bin ich ein Gott? Mir wird fo licht! 
Ich ſchau' in diefen reinen Zügen 440 
Die wirkende Natur vor meiner Seele liegen. 
Nest erft erfenn’ ich was der Weife fpricht: 
„Die Gerftertwelt ift nicht verfchloflen ; 
„Dein Sinn tft zu, dein Herz tft todt ! 
„Auf, bade, Schüler, unverbrofien 445 
„Die ird'ſche Bruft im Morgenroth !” 
Er beſchaut da8 Zeichen. 


Wie alles fich zum Ganzen webt, 

Eins in dem andern wirft und lebt! 

Wie Himmelsfräfte auf und nieder fteigen 

Und fich die goldnen Eimer reichen! 450 
Mit fegenduftenden Schwingen 

Bom Himmel durd) die Erbe dringen, 

Harmonifd al’ das AN durchklingen! 


Weld Schaufpiel! aber ad)! ein Schaufpiel nur! 
Wo fafl’ ich dich, unendliche Natur? 455 
Euch Brüfte, mo? hr Duellen alles Lebens, 
An denen Himmel und Erde hängt, 
Dahin die welke Bruft fid) drängt — 
Ihr quellt, ihr trankt, und ſchmacht' ich fo vergebens? 
Er ſchlägt unwillig das Bud) um und erblidt das Zeichen des Erdgeiſtes. 
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480 


Nacht. 


Wie anders wirkt dieß Zeichen auf mich ein! 
Du, Geiſt der Erde, biſt mir näher; 

Schon fühl' ich meine Kräfte höher, 

Schon glüh' ich wie von neuem Wein, 

Ich fühle Muth mich in die Welt zu wagen, 
Der Erde Weh, der Erde Glück zu tragen, 
Mit Stürmen mich herumzuſchlagen, 


Und in des Schiffbruchs Knirſchen nicht zu zagen. 


Es wölkt ſich über mir — 

Der Mond verbirgt ſein Licht — 

Die Lampe ſchwindet! 

Es dampft! — Es zucken rothe Strahlen 

Mir um das Haupt — Es weht 

Ein Schauer vom Gewölb' herab 

Und faßt mich an! 

Ich fühl's, du ſchwebſt um mich, erflehter Geiſt. 
Enthülle dich! 

Ha ! wie's in meinem Herzen reißt! 

Zu neuen Gefühlen 

All' meine Sinnen ſich erwühlen! 

Ich fühle ganz mein Herz dir hingegeben! 

Du mußt! du mußt! und koſtet' es mein Leben! 
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Er faßt das Bud) und fpricht da8 Zeichen des Geiftes geheimnißvoll aus, 


Es zudt eine röthliche Flamme, der Get ft ericheint in der Flamme, 


485 


G et ft. 
Mer ruft mir? 
Fauſt abgewendet. 
Schredliches Geſicht! 
Get ft. 
Du haft mich madtig angezogen, 
An meiner Sphäre lang gefogen, 
Und nun — 
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Fauft. Erfter Theil. 


au ft. 
Web! id) ertrag’ did) nidt! 


G et ft. 


Du flehſt erathmend& mich zu ſchauen, 

Meine Stimme zu hören, mein Antlitz zu fehn ; 
Mid neigt dein mächtig Seelenflehn, 

Da bin ih! — Weld) erbärmlich Grauen 

Saft Übermenfchen did)! Wo ift ber Seele Ruf? 
Wo ijt die Bruft, die eine Welt in fich erfchuf, 
Und trug und hegte, die mit Freubdebeben 
Erſchwoll, fid) uns, den Getftern, gleich zu heben? 
Wo bift du, Fauft, dep Stimme mir erflang, 

Der fid) an mid) mit allen Kräften drang? 

Bilt du eB, ber, von meinem Haud) umivittert, 
In allen Lebenstiefen zittert, 

Ein furchtſam weggelriimmter Wurm ? 


au ft. 
Soll ich dir, Flammenbildung, weichen? 
Ich bin’3, bin Fauft, bin Deinesgleichen ! 


Geiſt. 
Sn Lebensfluthen, im Thatenſturm 
Wall' ich auf und ab, 
Wehe hin und her! 
Geburt und Grab, 
Ein ewiges Meer, 
Ein wechſelnd Weben, 
Ein glühend Leben, 
So ſchaff' ich am ſauſenden Webſtuhl der Zeit, 
Und wirke der Gottheit lebendiges Kleid. 
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Nacht. 27 


Fauſt. 
Der du die weite Welt umſchweifſt, 
Geſchäftiger Geiſt, wie nah fühl' ich mich dir! 


Geiſt. 
Du gleichſt dem Geiſt den du begreifſt, 
Nicht mir! 
Verſchwindet. 
Fauſt zuſammenſtürzend. 
Nicht dir? 
Wem denn? 
Ich Ebenbild der Gottheit! 
Und nicht einmal dir! 
Es klopft. 
O Tod! id) kenn's — dad iſt mein Famulus — 
Es wird mein ſchönſtes Glück zu nichte! 
Daß dieſe Fülle der Geſichte 
Der trockne Schleicher ſtören muß! 


Wagner im Schlafrode und der Nachtmütze, eine Lampe in der Hand, 
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Fauft wendet fid) unwillig. 


Wagner. 
Verzeiht! ich hdr’ euch declamiren ; 
Ihr laſ't gewiß ein griechifch Trauerfpiel ? 
Yn diefer Kunft möcht’ ich was profitiren, 
Denn heut zu Tage wirkt das viel. 
Ach hab’ es öfter rühmen hören, 
Ein Komödiant könnt' einen Pfarrer lehren. 


ay au ft. 
Ya, wenn ber Pfarrer ein Komödiant ijt ; 
Wie bas denn wohl zu Zeiten fommen mag. 
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Fauft. Erfter Theil. 


Wagner. 
Ach! wenn man fo in fein Mufeum gebannt ift, 
Und fieht die Welt faum einen Feiertag, 
Kaum durd ein Fernglas, nur von meiten, 
Wie fol man fie durch Uberredung leiten ? 


ay au ft. 
Wenn ihr’3 nicht fühlt, ihr werdet's nicht erjagen, 
Wenn e3 nicht aus der Seele dringt, 
Und mit urfraftigem Behagen 
Die Herzen aller Hörer zwingt. 
Sight ihr nur immer ! Leimt zufammen, 
Braut ein Ragout von andrer Schmauß, 
Und blaf’t die fümmerlichen Flammen 
Aus eurem Wfdenhaufden h’raus ! 
Bewundrung von Kindern und Affen, 
Wenn eud) barnacd der Gaumen fteht ; 
Dod) werdet ihr nie Herz zu Herzen Schaffen, 
Wenn es euch nicht von Herzen geht. 


Wagner. 


Allein der Vortrag macht des Redners Glück; 
Sch fühl’ es wohl noch bin ich weit zurüd, 


oy au ft. 
Gud)’ Er den redlichen Gewwinn ! 
Sei Er fein ſchellenlauter Thor! 
G3 trägt Verjtand und rechter Sinn 
Mit wenig Kunjt fich felber vor; 
Und wenn’3 euch Ernit ift mas zu fagen, 
Iſt's nöthig Worten nachzujagen ? 
Sa, eure Reden, die fo blinfend find, 
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Na dt. 29 


Vn denen ihr der Menfchheit Schnitel Fräufelt, 
Sind unerquidlich wie der Nebelwind, 
Der berbitlich durch die dürren Blätter faufelt ! 


Wagner. 
Ach Gott! die Kunit ijt lang ! 
Und kurz tft unjer Leben. 
Mir wird, bei meinem Fritifchen Beftreben, 
Dod) oft um Kopf und Bufen bang. 
Wie ſchwer find nicht die Mittel zu erwerben, 
Durch die man zu den Quellen fteigt ! 
Und eh’ man nur den halben Weg erreicht, 
Muh mohl ein armer Teufel fterben. 


Fauſt. 
Das Pergament iſt das der heil'ge Bronnen, 
Woraus ein Trunk den Durſt auf ewig ftillt ? 
Erquidung haſt du nicht getwonnen, 
Wenn fie dir nicht aus eigner Seele quillt. 


Wagner. 
Verzeiht! es ift ein groß Ergeben, 
Sid in den Geift der Zeiten zu verfeßen, 
Zu ſchauen wie vor und ein weiſer Mann gedacht, 
Und wie wir’8 dann zulett fo herrlich weit gebracht. 


a au ft. 
D ja, bid an die Sterne weit! 
Mein Freund, die Zeiten der Vergangenheit 
Sind uns ein Buch mit fieben Siegeln ; 
Was ihr den Geift der Zeiten heißt, 
Das ift im Grund der Herren eigner Geift, 
In dem die Zeiten fich bejpiegeln. 
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Fauft. Erfter Theil. 


Da ift’s denn wahrlich oft ein Sammer | 
Man läuft euch bei dem eriten Blid davon. 
Ein Kehrichtfaß und eine Rumpelfammer, 
Und höchſtens eine Haupt: und Staatsaction 
Mit treffliden pragmatifchen Marimen, 

Wie fie den Puppen wohl im Munde ziemen ! 


Wagner. 


Allein die Welt! des Menfchen Herz und Geift | 
Miche? jeglicher bod) twas davon erkennen. 


oe au ft. 
Ya was man fo erfennen heift ! 
Wer darf das Kind bei’m rechten Namen nennen ? 
Die wenigen, die was davon erfannt, 
Die thöricht g’nug thr volles Herz nicht mahrten, 
Dem Pöbel ihr Gefühl, ihr Schauen offenbarten, 
Hat man von je gefreuzigt und verbrannt. 
Ich bitt’ euch, Freund, es tft tief in der Nacht, 
Wir miiffen’s dießmal unterbrechen. 


Wagner. 
Ich hätte gern nur immer fortgewwadt, 
Um fo gelehrt mit euch mich zu befpredyen. 
Dod) morgen, als am erften Oftertage, 
Erlaubt mir ein’ und andre Frage. 
Mit Eifer hab’ ich mich der Studien befliffen ; 
Zwar weiß ich viel, doch möcht? ich alles wiffen. 
Ab. 
au ft allein. 


Wie nur dem Kopf nicht alle Hoffnung ſchwindet, 
Der immerfort an ſchalem Zeuge klebt, 
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Nacht. 31 


Mit gier'ger Hand nach Schätzen gräbt, 
Und froh iſt wenn er Regenwürmer findet! 


Darf eine ſolche Menſchenſtimme hier, 
Wo Geiſterfülle mich umgab, ertönen? 
Doch ach! für dießmal dank' ich dir, 
Dem ärmlichſten von allen Erdenſöhnen. 
Du riſſeſt mich von der Verzweiflung los, 


Die mir die Sinne ſchon zerſtören wollte. 


Ach! die Erſcheinung war ſo rieſengroß, 
Daß ich mich recht als Zwerg empfinden ſollte. 


Ich, Ebenbild der Gottheit, das ſich ſchon 

Ganz nah gedünkt dem Spiegel ew'ger Wahrheit, 
Sein ſelbſt genoß in Himmelsglanz und Klarheit, 
Und abgeſtreift den Erdenſohn; 

Ich, mehr als Cherub, deſſen freie Kraft 

Schon durch die Adern der Natur zu fließen 

Und, ſchaffend, Götterleben zu genießen 

Sich ahnungsvoll vermaß, wie muß ich's büßen! 
Ein Donnerwort hat mich hinweggerafft. 


Nicht darf ich dir zu gleichen mich vermeſſen! 
Hab' ich die Kraft dich anzuziehn beſeſſen, 
So hatt' ich dich zu halten keine Kraft. 

In jenem ſel'gen Augenblicke 

Ich fühlte mich ſo klein, ſo groß; 

Du ſtießeſt grauſam mich zurücke, 

In's ungewiſſe Menſchenloos. 

Wer lehret mich? was ſoll ich meiden? 
Soll ich gehorchen jenem Drang? 

Ach! unſre Thaten ſelbſt, ſo gut als unſre Leiden, 
Sie hemmen unſres Lebens Gang. 


32 Fauft. Erfter Theil. 


Dem Herrlidften, toads auch der Geift empfangen, 
Drangt immer fremb und fremder Stoff fic an; 
Wenn wir zum Guten diefer Welt gelangen, 
Dann heißt das Beil’re Trug und Wahn. 

Die uns bas Leben gaben, herrliche Gefühle, 
Erftarren in dem irdischen Gewühle. 


Wenn Phantafie fich fonft mit fühnem Flug 

Und hoffnungsvoll zum Cwigen erweitert, 

So tt ein Kleiner Raum ihr nun genug, 

Wenn Glid auf Glüd im Zeitenftrudel fcheitert. 

Die Sorge niftet gleich im tiefen Herzen, 

Dort wirlet fie geheime Schmerzen, 

Unrubig totegt fie fid) und ftöret Luft und Rub; 

Sie dedt fich ftets mit neuen Masten zu, 

Sie mag als Haus und Hof, als Weib und Kind erfcheinen, 
Als Feuer, Wafler, Dold und Gift ; 

Du bebjt vor allem twas nicht trifft, 

Und twas du nie verlierft bas mußt du ftet3 betveinen. 


Den Göttern gleich’ ich nicht! Bu tief ift e3 gefühlt ; 
Dem Wurme gleich’ ich, ber ben Staub durchmühlt ; 
Den, twie er fic) im Staube nährend lebt, 

Des Wandrers Tritt vernichtet und begrabt. 


Iſt es nicht Staub was diefe hohe Wand, 
Aus hundert Fächern, mir verenget ; 

Der Trödel, der mit taufendfachem Tand 
In diefer Mottenwelt mich dranget ? 

Hier foll ich finden was mir fehlt? 

Soll ich vielleicht in taufend Büchern lefen, 
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Daß überall die Menſchen ſich gequält, 

Daß hie und da ein Glücklicher geweſen? — 

Was grinſeſt du mir hohler Schädel her? 

Als daß dein Hirn wie meines einſt verwirret 

Den leichten Tag geſucht und in der Dämmrung ſchwer, 
Mit Luſt nach Wahrheit, jämmerlich geirret. 

Ihr Inſtrumente freilich ſpottet mein, 

Mit Rad und Kämmen, Walz' und Bügel: 

Ich ſtand am Thor, ihr ſolltet Schlüſſel ſein; 

Zwar euer Bart iſt kraus, doch hebt ihr nicht die Riegel. 
Geheimnißvoll am lichten Tag 

Läßt ſich Natur des Schleiers nicht berauben, 

Und was ſie deinem Geiſt nicht offenbaren mag, 

Das zwingſt du ihr nicht ab mit Hebeln und mit Schrauben. 
Du alt Geräthe das ich nicht gebraucht, 

Du ſtehſt nur hier, weil dich mein Vater brauchte. 

Du alte Rolle, du wirſt angeraucht, 

So lang an dieſem Pult die trübe Lampe ſchmauchte. 
Weit beſſer hätt' ich doch mein Weniges verpraßt, 

Als mit dem Wenigen belaſtet hier zu ſchwitzen! 

Was du ererbt von deinen Vatern haſt, 

Erwirb es um es zu beſitzen. 

Was man nicht nützt iſt eine ſchwere Laſt; 

Nur was der Augenblick erſchafft das kann er nützen. 


Doch warum heftet ſich mein Blick auf jene Stelle? 

Iſt jenes Fläſchchen dort den Augen ein Magnet? 

Warum wird mir auf einmal lieblich helle, 

Als wenn im nächt'gen Wald uns Mondenglanz umweht? 


Sch grüße dich, du einzige Phiole ! 
Die ich mit Andacht nun herunterhole, 


Fauſt. Erfter Theil. 


In dir verehr’ ich Menfchenmwit und Kunſt. 
Du Inbegriff der holden Schlummerfäfte, 
Du Auszug aller tödtlich feinen Kräfte, 
Erweiſe deinem Meifter deine Gunft ! 

Sch ſehe did), es wird ber Schmerz gelindert, 
Sch faffe did), bas Streben wird gemindert, 
Des Geiftes Fluthftrom ebbet nach und nad). 
In's bohe Meer werd’ ich hinausgewieſen, 
Die Spiegelfluth erglangt zu meinen Füßen, 
Zu neuen Ufern lodt ein neuer Tag. 


Ein Feuerwagen ſchwebt, auf leichten Schwingen, 
An mich heran! Ich fühle mich bereit 

Auf neuer Bahn den Ather zu durchdringen, 

Zu neuen Sphären reiner Thätigfeit. 

Dieß hohe Leben, diefe Götterwonne! 

Du, erft nod) Wurm, und die verdieneft du ? 

Sa, Tehre nur der holden Erdenfonne 

Entſchloſſen deinen Rüden zu ! 

Vermeffe dich die Pforten aufzureißen, 

Bor denen jeder gern vorüber fchleicht ! 

Hier ift es Zeit durch Thaten zu beieifen, 

Dap Manneswürde nicht der Götterhöhe weicht, 
Bor jener dunfeln Höhle nicht zu beben, 

In der fid) Phantafie zu eigner Dual verdammt, 
Nad jenem Durchgang hinzuftreben, | 
Um defjen engen Mund bie ganze Hölle flammt ; 
Zu diefem Schritt fich heiter zu entfchließen 

Und, wär’ es mit Gefahr, in’s Nichts dahin zu fließen. 


Nun komm herab, kryſtallne reine Schale! 
Hervor aus deinem alten Futterale, 
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An die ich viele Jahre nicht gedacht! 

Du glänzteſt bei der Väter Freudenfeſte, 

Erheiterteſt die ernſten Gäſte, 

Wenn einer dich dem andern zugebracht. 

Der vielen Bilder künſtlich reiche Pracht, 

Des Trinkers Pflicht, ſie reimweis zu erklären, 

Auf Einen Zug die Höhlung auszuleeren, 

Erinnert mich an manche Jugend⸗Nacht; 

Ich werde jetzt dich keinem Nachbar reichen, 

Ich werde meinen Wik an deiner Kunft nicht zeigen ; 

Hier ift ein Saft, der eilig trunfen madıt. 

Mit brauner Bluth erfüllt er deine Höhle. 

Den ich bereitet, den ich wähle, 

Der legte Trunk fet nun, mit ganzer Seele, 

Als feitlich Hoher Gruß, dem Morgen zugebradht ! 
Er fest die Schale an den Dtund. 


Glodenflang und Chorgefang. 


Chor der Engel, 


Chrift ift erftanden ! 
Freude dem Sterbliden, 
Den die verderblichen, 
Schleichenden, erblichen 
Mängel ummwanden. 


Fauſt. 
Welch tiefes Summen, welch ein heller Ton, 
. Bieht mit Gewalt das Glas von meinem Munde? 
Berfündiget ihr bumpfen Gloden fchon 
Des Dfterfeftes erite Feierftunde ? 


35. 


36 | Fault. Erſter Theil 


Ihr Chöre fingt ihr Schon den tröftlichen Gefang, 
Der einft, um Grabes Nacht, von Engelslippen flang, 
Gewißheit einem neuen Bunde? 


Chor der Weiber. 
Mit Specereten 
Hatten wir ihn gepflegt, 750 
Wir feine Treuen | 
Hatten ihn hingelegt; 
Tücher und Binden 
Keinlich umwanden wir, 
Ad! und wir finden 755 
Chrift nicht mehr bier. 
Chor ber Engel, 
Chrift ift erftanden I 
Selig der Liebenbe, 
- Der die betrübenbe, 
Heilfam’ und tibende | 760 
Prüfung beftanden ! 


eau ft. 
Was fucht ihr mächtig und gelind, 
Ihr Himmelstine, mic am Staube ? 
Klingt dort umber, wo weiche Menfden find. 
Die Botſchaft hör’ ich wohl, allein mir fehlt ber Glaube; 765 
Das Wunder ift bes Glaubens liebftes Kind. 
Ru jenen Sphären mag’ ich nicht zu ftreben, 
Woher die holde Nachricht tint ; 
Und dod, an diefen Klang von Jugend auf gewöhnt, 
Ruft er auch jest zurüd mich in das Leben, 778 
Sonſt ftürzte ich der Himmels-Liebe Kup 
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Auf mich herab, in ernſter Sabbathſtille; 
Da klang ſo ahnungsvoll des Glockentones Fülle, 
Und ein Gebet war brünſtiger Genuß; 
Ein unbegreiflich holdes Sehnen 
Trieb mich durch Wald und Wieſen hinzugehn, 
Und unter tauſend heißen Thränen 
Fühlt' ich mir eine Welt entſtehn. 
Dieß Lied verfündete der Jugend muntre Spiele, 
Der Früblingsfeier freies Gli ; 
Erinnrung halt mich nun mit findlidem Gefühle 
Vom legten ernften Schritt zurüd. 
O tinet fort ihr ſüßen Himmelslteder I 
Die Thräne quillt, die Erde hat mich wieder! 
Chor der Jünger. 

Hat der Begrabene 

Schon ſich nad) oben, 

Lebend Erhabene, 

Herrlich erhoben ; 

Iſt er in Werbeluft 

Schaffender Freude nab; 

Ud! an der Erde Bruft 

Sind wir zum Leibe da. 

Ließ er die Seinen | 

Schmachtend ung hier zurüd ; 

Ach ! wir betweinen, 

Meifter dein Glüd ! 

Chor der Engel. 

Chriſt ift erftanden, 

Aus der Verwefung Schoos; 

ReiBet von Banden 

Freudig euch log! 


Fauft. Erſter Theil. 


Thätig ihn preifenden, 
Liebe beweifenden, 
Brüberlich fpeijenden, 
Predigend reifenden, 
Wonne verheißenden 
Euch ift ber Meifter nab, 
Euch ijt er da! 
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Bor dem Thor. 


Spaztergänger aller Art atehen hinaus. 


Einige Handbwerlsburfde. 
Warum denn dort hinaus? 


Andre 
Wir gehn hinaus auf’s Jägerhaus. 
Die erften. 
Wir aber wollen nad) der Mühle wandern. 
Ein Handwertsburfd. 
Ich rath’ euch nad dem Wafferhof zu gehn. 
Zweiter. 

Der Weg dahin iſt gar nicht ſchön. 

Die zweiten. 
Was thuft denn du? 


Ein dritter, 
Sch gehe mit den andern. 


Vierter 


Nad Burgdorf fommt herauf, gewiß dort findet ihr 


Die fhinften Madden und das befte Bier, 
Und Handel von der erften Sorte, 


Kauft, Erfter Theil, 


Fünfter. 
Du überluſtiger Geſell, 
Juckt dich zum drittenmal das Fell? 
Ich mag nicht hin, mir graut es vor dem Orte. 
Dienſtmädchen. 
Nein, nein ! ich gehe nad ber Stadt zurück. 
| Andre, 
Wir finden ihn gewiß bei jenen Pappeln ftehen. 
Erfte. 
Das ijt für mich fein großes Gli; 
Er wird an deiner Seite gehen, 
Mit dir nur tanzt er auf bem Plan. 
Was gehn mich deine Freuden an! 
Andre. 
Heut tft er ficher nicht allein, 
Der Krauskopf, fagt er, würde bei ihm fein, 
Schüler. 


Blitz, wie die wadern Dirnen fchreiten I 
Herr Bruder, komm! wir müfjen fie begleiten. 
Ein ftarfe3 Bier, ein beizender Tobad, 


Und eine Magd im Pug das tft nun mein Gefchmad. 


Bürgermäbden. 


Da fieh mir nur die ſchönen Knaben ! 

Es ift wahrhaftig eine Schmad) ; 
Geſellſchaft finnten fie die allerbefte haben, 
Und laufen diefen Mägden nad) ! 
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Bor dem Thor. 


Zweiter Schüler zum erften. 


Nicht fo gefdwind! dort hinten kommen zmei, 
Sie find gar niedlich angezogen, 

’3 ift meine Nachbarin dabei; 

Sch bin bem Mädchen fehr getwogen. 

Sie gehen ihren ftillen Schritt 

Und nehmen ung dod) aud) am Ende mit. 


Eriter. 
Herr Bruder, nein! Ich bin nicht gern genirt. 
Gefdwind ! daß wir das Wildpret nicht verlieren. 
Die Hand, die Samstags ihren Befen führt, 
Wird Sonntags dich am beiten caveffiren. 


Bürger. 


Nein, er gefällt mir nicht der neue Burgemeifter | 
Run, da er's ift, wird er nur täglich dreifter. 
Und für die Stadt was thut denn er? 

Wird e3 nicht alle Tage Schlimmer? 

Geborden fol man mehr als immer, 

Und zahlen mehr als je vorher. 


Bettler fingt. 
Ahr guten Herrn, ihr fchönen Frauen, 
So wohlgepugt und badenroth, 
Belieb’ es euch mich angufdauen, 
Und febt und mildert meine Noth ! 
Laßt hier mich nicht vergebens letern ! 
Nur der tft froh, der geben mag. 
Ein Tag den alle Menfchen feiern, 
Er fet für mid ein Erntetag. 
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Fauſt. Crfter Theil, 


Andrer Bürger. 
Nichts Beffers weiß ich mir an Sonn= und Feiertagen, 
Als ein Gefpraid von Krieg und Kriegsgefdret, 
Menn hinten, weit, in der Türfet, 
Die Volker auf einander fdlagen. 
Man fteht am Feniter, trinkt fein Gläschen aus 
Und fieht den Fluß hinab die bunten Schiffe gleiten; 
Dann febrt man Abends froh nad) Haus, 
Und fegnet Fried’ und Friedengzeiten. 

Dritter Bürger. 
Herr Nachbar, ja! fo laß ich's auch gefdebn, 
Ste mögen fid) die Köpfe fpalten, 
Mag alles durcheinandergehn ; 
Doc nur zu Haufe bleib’s bei’m Alten. 

Alte zu den Bürgermäbchen. 

Ei! wie gepugt! das fchöne junge Blut! 
Wer fol fich nicht in euch vergaffen ? — 
Nur nicht fo ſtolz! Es tft Schon gut! 
Und was thr wünſcht dad wüßt’ ich wohl zu Tchaffen. 

Bürgermäbden. 
Agathe fort! ich nehme mich in Acht 
Mit folden Heren öffentlich zu geben; 
Sie ließ mich zwar, in Sanct Andreas Nacht, 
Den fünft’gen Liebſten leiblich fehen — 

Die Andre, 

Mir zeigte fie ihn im Kryſtall, 
Soldatenhaft, mit mehreren Berivegnen ; 
Ich fel? mich um, ich fuch’ ihn überall, 
Allein mir will er nicht begegnen. 
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Bor dem Thor. 


Soldaten. 


Burgen mit hoben 
885 Mauern und Zinnen, 
Mädchen mit ftolgen 
Höhnenden Sinnen 
Möcht’ ich gewinnen! 
Kühn ift bas Mühen, 
890 Herrlich der Lohn ! 


Und die Trompete 
Lafjen wir werben, 
Mie zu der Freude, 
So zum Verderben. 
895 Das ijt ein Stürmen | 
Das ift ein Leben! 
Mädchen und Burgen 
Müſſen fic) geben. 
Kühn ift bas Mühen, 
900 Herrlich der Lohn! 
Und die Soldaten 
Biehen davon. 


Fauf und Wagner. 


Fauſt. 
Vom Eiſe befreit ſind Strom und Bäche 
Durch des Frühlings holden belebenden Blick; 
gos Im Thale grünet Hoffnungs-Glüd ; 
Der alte Winter, in feiner Schwäche, 
Bog fic) in raube Berge zurüd. 
Bon dorther jendet er, fliehend, nur 


Gauft. Crfter Theil. 


Dbnmidtige Schauer firnigen Eiſes 

In Streifen über die grünende Flur ; 
Aber die Sonne dulbet fein Weißes, 
Überall regt fid) Bildung und Etreben, 
Alles will fie mit Farben beleben; 

Dod an Blumen fehlt’3 im Revier, 

Sie nimmt gepubte Menjchen dafür. 
Kebre dich um, von diefen Höhen 

Nach der Stadt zurüd zu ſehen. 

Aus dem hohlen finftern Thor 

Dringt ein buntes Gewimmel hervor. 
Seder jonnt fich heute fo gern. 

Sie feiern die Auferftehung bes Herrn, 
Denn fie find felber auferftanden, 

Aus niedriger Häufer dumpfen Gemadern, 
Aus Handwerks⸗ und Gewerbed:Banden, 
Aus dem Drud von Giebeln und Dächern, 
Aus der Straßen quetichender Enge, 
Aus der Kirchen ehriniirdiger Nacht 
Sind fie alle an’3 Licht gebracht. 

Sieh nur, fieh! wie behend fid) die Menge 
Durd die Garten und Felder zerfchlägt, 
Wie der Fluß, in Breit’ und Lange, 

Sp manden luftigen Nachen beivegt, 
Und bis zum Sinfen überlaben 

Entfernt fich diefer lebte Kahn. 

Selbit von bes Berges fernen Pfaden 
Blinken und farbige Kleider an. 

Ach höre ſchon des Dorfs Getümmel, 
Hier ift des Volkes wahrer Himmel, 
Zufrieden jauchzet Groß und Klein: 

Hier bin ih Menſch, hier darf ich's fein I 
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Bor dem Thor. 


Wagner. 


Mit eu, Herr Doctor, zu fpagteren 

Sit ebrenvoll und ift Gewinn; 

Doc würd’ ich nicht allein mich her verlieren, 
Weil ich ein Feind von allem Rohen bin. 
Das Fiedeln, Schreien, Kegelfchieben, 

Sit mir ein gar verhaßter Klang ; 

Sie toben wie vom böfen Geift getrieben 

Und nennen’3 Freude, nennen’3 Gefang. 


Bauern unter der Linde. 
Tanz und Gefang. 


Der Schäfer pußte fic) zum Tanz, 
Mit bunter Jade, Band und Kranz, 
Schmud war er angezogen. 

Schon um die Linde war e3 voll ; 
Und alles tanzte fchon wie toll. 
Juchhe! Juchhe! 

Juchheiſa! Heiſa! He! 

So ging der Fiedelbogen. 


Er drückte haſtig ſich heran, 

Da ſtieß er an ein Mädchen an 

Mit ſeinem Ellenbogen; 

Die friſche Dirne kehrt' ſich um 

Und ſagte: nun das find' ich dumm! 
Juchhe! Juchhe! 

Juchheiſa! Heiſa! He! 

Seid nicht ſo ungezogen. 
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Fauft. Erfter Theil. 


Doch hurtig in dem Kreife ging’s, 
Sie tanzten rechts, fie tanzten links, 
Und alle Röde flogen. 

Sie wurden roth, fie wurden warm 
Und rubten athmend Arm in Arm, 
Suche! Suche! 

Suchheifa ! Heifa! He! 

Und Hüft’ an Ellenbogen. 


Und thu’ mir doch nicht fo vertraut ! 
Mie mancher hat nicht feine Braut 
Belogen und betrogen ! 

Er fchmeichelte fie doch bei Seit’ 
Und von der Linde fcholl es weit: 
Juchhe! Zuchhe ! 

Juchheiſa! Heifa ! He! 

Geſchrei und Fiedelbogen. 


Alter Bauer. 


Herr Doctor, das ift ſchön von euch, 
Daß ihr und heute nicht verfchmäht, 
Und unter diefes Volksgedräng', 

Als ein fo Hochgelahrter, geht. 

Sp nehmet aud) den ſchönſten Krug, 
Den wir mit frifdem Trunk gefüllt, 
Ich bring’ ihn zu und wünjche laut, 
Daß er nicht nur den Durft eud ftillt; 
Die Zahl der Tropfen, die er hegt, 
Sei euren Tagen zugelegt. 
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Vor dem Thor, 


eau ft. 
Ih nehme den Erquidungs-Trank, 
Erwidr' euch allen Heil und Dank. 
Das Volt fammelt fi im Kreis umber. 


Ulter Bauer. 

Fürwahr e8 ift jehr wohl gethan, 
Daß ihr am frohen Tag erfcheint ; 

995 Habt ihr e3 vormals doch mit ung 
Wn böfen Tagen gut gemeint ! 
Gar mancher fteht lebendig hier, 
Den euer Vater noch zulegt 
Der heißen Fieberwuth entriß, 

1000 Als er der Seuche Biel gefebt. 
Auch damals ihr, ein junger Mann, 
Ihr gingt in jedes Krankenhaus, 
Gar mande Leiche trug man fort, 
Ihr aber famt gefund heraus ; 

1005 Beitandet manche harte Proben ; 
Dem Helfer half der Helfer droben, 


Alle. 


Gefundhett dem bewährten Mann, 
Daß er noch lange helfen Tann | 


au ft. 
Bor jenem droben fteht gebiidt, 
1010 Der helfen lehrt und Hülfe ſchickt! 
Er geht mit Wagnern weiter, 
Wagner. 
Weld) ein Gefühl mußt du, o großer Mann, 
Bei der Verehrung diefer Menge haben! 


Fauft. Erfter Theil 


D glüdlich, wer von feinen Gaben 

Sold einen Vortherl ziehen fann! 

Der Vater zeigt dich feinem Knaben, 

Ein jeder fragt und drängt und eilt, 

Die Fiedel ftodt, ber Tänzer weilt. 

Du gehit, in Reihen ftehen fie, 

Die Mützen fliegen in die Höh’: 

Und wenig fehlt, fo beugten fich die Knie, 
Als fam’ das Venerabile. 


Fauſt. 
Nur wenig Schritte noch hinauf zu jenem Stein, 
Hier wollen wir von unſrer Wandrung raſten. 
Hier ſaß ich oft gedankenvoll allein 
Und quälte mich mit Beten und mit Faſten. 
An Hoffnung reich, im Glauben feſt, 
Mit Thränen, Seufzen, Händeringen 
Dacht' ich das Ende jener Peſt 
Vom Herrn des Himmels zu erzwingen. 
Der Menge Beifall tönt mir nun wie Hohn. 
O könnteſt du in meinem Innern leſen, 
Wie wenig Vater und Sohn 
Solch eines Ruhmes werth geweſen! 
Mein Vater war ein dunkler Ehrenmann, 
Der über die Natur und ihre heil'gen Kreiſe, 
In Redlichkeit, jedoch auf ſeine Weiſe, 
Mit grillenhafter Mühe ſann. 
Der, in Geſellſchaft von Adepten, 
Sich in die ſchwarze Küche ſchloß, 
Und, nach unendlichen Recepten, 
Das Widrige zuſammengoß. 
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Bor dem Thor. 


Da ward ein rother Leu, ein Fühner Freier, 
Xm lauen Bad der Lilie vermählt 

Und beide dann mit offnem Flammenfeuer 
Aus einem Brautgemad in’s andere gequält. 
Erfchien darauf mit bunten Farben 

Die junge Königin im Glas, 

Hier war die Arzenei, die Patienten ftarben, 
Und niemand fragte: wer genas? 

So haben wir mit höllifchen Latwergen 

In diefen Thälern, diefen Bergen, 

Weit Schlimmer als die Peft getobt. 

Ich babe felbjt ben Gift an Taufende gegeben, 
Sie welften bin, ich muß erleben 

Dap man die frechen Mörber lobt. 


Wagner. 


Wie finnt ihr euch darum betrüben ! 

Thut nicht ein braver Mann genug, 

Die Kunft, die man ihm übertrug, 

Gewiffenbaft und piinctlid) auszuüben ? 

Wenn du, als Ringling, deinen Vater ehrft, 

So wirft du gern von ihm empfangen ; 

Wenn du, als Mann, die Wiſſenſchaft vermebrft, 
Go fann dein Sohn zu höhrem Ziel gelangen. 


Fauſt. 
O glücklich, wer noch hoffen kann 
Aus dieſem Meer des Irrthums aufzutauchen! 
Was man nicht weiß das eben brauchte man, 
Und was man weiß kann man nicht brauchen. 
Doch laß uns dieſer Stunde ſchönes Gut 
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Fauſt. Erfter Theil. 


Durch folden Trübfinn nicht verfümmern ! 
Betrachte wie in Abendfonne-Gluth 

Die grünumgebnen Hütten ſchimmern. 

Sie riidt und weicht, ber Tag ift überlebt, 
Dort eilt fie hin und fördert neues Leben. 

D daß fein Flügel mich vom Boden hebt, 
‘hr nad) und immer nach zu ftreben | 

Xd) fab’ im ewigen Abenbftrahl 

Die ftille Welt zu meinen Füßen, 

Entzündet alle Höhn, beruhigt jedes Thal, 
Den Silberbady in golbne Ströme fließen. 
Nicht hemmte dann den göttergleichen Lauf 
Der wilde Berg mit allen feinen Schluchten ; 
Schon thut bas Meer fid) mit erwärmten Buchten 
Bor den erftaunten Augen auf. 

Dod) Scheint die Göttin endlich megzufinfen ; 
Allein der neue Trieb erwacht, 

Sch eile fort ihr ew'ges Licht zu trinfen, 

Bor mir den Tag und hinter mir die Nacht, 
Den Himmel über mir und unter mir die Wellen. 
Ein jchöner Traum, tndeffen fie entmweicht. 
Ach! zu des Geiftes Flügeln wird fo leicht 
Kein Törperlicher Flügel fich gefellen. 

Doch tft es jedem eingeboren, 

Daf fein Gefühl hinauf und vorwärts dringt, 
Wenn über uns im blauen Raum verloren, 
Ihr fdmetternd Lied die Lerche fingt; 

Wenn über fchroffen Fichtenhöhen 

Der Adler ausgebreitet fdwebt, 

Und über Flächen, über Seen, 

Der Kranich nach der Hetmath ftrebt. 
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Vor dem Thor. 51 


Wagner. 


Ich hatte ſelbſt oft grillenhafte Stunden, 

Doch ſolchen Trieb hab' ich noch nie empfunden. 
Man ſieht ſich leicht an Wald und Feldern ſatt, 
Des Vogels Fittich werd' ich nie beneiden. 

Wie anders tragen uns die Geiſtesfreuden, 

Von Buch zu Buch, von Blatt zu Blatt! 

Da werden Winternächte hold und ſchön, 

Ein ſelig Leben wärmet alle Glieder, 

Und ach! entrollſt du gar ein würdig Pergamen, 
So ſteigt der ganze Himmel zu dir nieder. 


Fauſt. 
Du biſt dir nur des einen Triebs bewußt; 
O lerne nie den andern kennen! 
Zwei Seelen wohnen, ach! in meiner Bruſt, 
Die eine will ſich von der andern trennen; 


Die eine hält, in derber Liebesluſt, 


Sich an die Welt mit klammernden Organen; 
Die andre hebt gewaltſam ſich vom Duſt 

Zu den Gefilden hoher Ahnen. 

O gibt es Geiſter in der Luft, 

Die zwiſchen Erd' und Himmel herrſchend weben, 
So ſteiget nieder aus dem goldnen Duft 

Uud führt mich weg, zu neuem buntem Leben! 
Ja, wäre nur ein Zaubermantel mein! 

Und trüg' er mich in fremde Länder, 

Mir ſollt' er um die köſtlichften Gewänder, 
Nicht feil um einen Königsmantel ſein. 


Wagner. 


Berufe nicht die wohlbekannte Schaar, 
Die ſtrömend ſich im Dunſtkreis überbreitet, 


52 Fauſt. Erfter Theil. 


Dem Menfchen taufendfältige Gefahr, 

Bon allen Enden ber, bereitet. 

Vom Norden dringt der Scharfe Geifterzahn 

Auf dich herbei, mit pfeilgefpigten Zungen ; 

Bon Morgen ziehn, vertrodnend, fie heran, 

Und nähren fic von deinen Zungen ; 

Wenn fie der Mittag aus der Wüſte ſchickt, 

Die Gluth auf Gluth um deinen Scheitel häufen, 
So bringt der Weft den Schwarm, der erft erquidt, 
Um dich und Feld und Aue zu erfäufen. 

Sie hören gern, zum Schaden froh gewandt, 
Geborden gern, weil fie uns gern betrügen, 

Sie ftellen wie vom Himmel fid gefandt, 

Und lifpeln englifch, wenn fie lügen. 

Doch gehen wir! Ergraut ift fchon die Welt, 
Die Luft gekühlt, der Nebel fällt! 

Am Abend [hätt man erit das Haus. — 

Was ftehft du fo und blidft erftaunt hinaus ? 
Was fann dich in der Dämmrung fo ergreifen ? 


eau ft. 
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Sieht du den ſchwarzen Hund dur Saat und Stoppel Streifen ? 


Wagner. 
Ich fah thn lange fchon, nicht wichtig ſchien er mir. 
Fauſt. 
Betracht' ihn recht! Für was hältſt du das Thier? 
Wagner. 


Für einen Pudel, der auf feine Weiſe 
Sich auf der Spur des Herren plagt. 
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Fauſt. 
Bemerkſt du, wie in weitem Schneckenkreiſe 
Er um uns her und immer näher jagt? 
Und irr' ich nicht, ſo zieht ein Feuerſtrudel 
Auf ſeinen Pfaden hinterdrein. 
Wagner. 
Ich ſehe nichts als einen ſchwarzen Pudel; 
Es mag bei euch wohl Augentäuſchung ſein. 
Fauſt. 
Mir ſcheint es, daß er magiſch leiſe Schlingen 
Zu künft'gem Band um unſre Füße zieht. 
Wagner. 

Ich ſeh' ihn ungewiß und furchtſam uns umſpringen, 
Weil er, ſtatt ſeines Herrn, zwei Unbekannte ſieht. 
Fauſt. 

Der Kreis wird eng, ſchon iſt er nah! 
Wagner. 


Du ſiehſt! ein Hund, und fein Geſpenſt iſt da. 
Er Inurrt und siweifelt, legt fid) auf den Vaud, 
Gr wedelt. Alles Hunde Braud. 


o au ft. 
Gefelle did) zu und! Komm hier! 


Wagner. 


Es ift ein pudelnärrifch Thier. 
Du ftebeft ftill, er wartet auf; 
Du fprichft ihn an, er ftrebt an dir hinauf ; 


Fauſt. Erfter Theil. 


Verliere was, er wird es bringen, 1170 
Nad deinem Stod in’3 Waſſer fpringen. 


Fauft. 
Du haft wohl Recht ; ich finde nicht die Spur 
Bon einem Geift, und alles tit Drefiur. 
Wagner. 

Dem Hunde, wenn er gut gezogen, 
Wird felbft ein weifer Mann gewogen. 1175 
Ya, deine Gunft verdient er ganz und gar, 
Er der Studenten trefflider Scolar. 

Sie gehen in das Stabdt-Thor 
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Sau ft mit bem Pudel hereintretend, 


Fauſt. 
Verlaſſen hab' ich Feld und Auen, 
Die eine tiefe Nacht bedeckt, 
Mit ahnungsvollem heil'gem Grauen 
In uns die beſſ're Seele weckt. 
Entſchlafen ſind nun wilde Triebe, 
Mit jedem ungeſtümen Thun; 
Es reget ſich die Menſchenliebe, 
Die Liebe Gottes regt ſich nun. 


Sei ruhig Pudel! renne nicht hin und wieder! 
An der Schwelle was ſchnoperſt du hier? 
Lege dich hinter den Ofen nieder, 

Mein beſtes Kiſſen geb' ich dir. 

Wie du draußen auf dem bergigen Wege 
Durch Rennen und Springen ergetzt uns haſt, 
So nimm nun auch von mir die Pflege, 

Als ein willkommner ſtiller Gaſt. 


Ach wenn in unſrer engen Zelle 
Die Lampe freundlich wieder brennt, 
Dann wird's in unſerm Buſen helle, 


Im Herzen, das ſich ſelber kennt. 
(ss) 
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Fauft. Erfter Theil. 


Bernunft fängt wieder an zu fpreden, 
Und Hoffnung wieder an zu blühn ; 
Man fehnt fich nach des Lebens Baden, 
Ach! nad des Lebens Duelle bin. 


Knurre nicht Pudel ! Bu den heiligen Tönen, 
Die jest meine ganze Seel’ umfaffen, 
Will der thierifde Zaut nicht pafjen. 


Wir find gewohnt, daß die Menfchen verhöhnen 


Was fie nicht verftehn, 

Daf fie vor dem Guten und Schönen, 

Das ihnen oft befchwerlich tft, murren ; 
Will es der Hund, wie fie, befnurren ? 


Aber ah! ſchon fühl’ ich bei dem beiten Willen, 


Befriedigung nicht mehr aus dem Bufen quillen. 


Aber warum muß der Strom fo bald verftegen, 
Und wir wieder im Durfte liegen? 
Davon hab’ ich fo viel Erfahrung. 
Doch diejer Mangel läßt fich erſetzen, 
Wir lernen das Überirdifche ſchätzen, 
Wir ſehnen und nad) Offenbarung, 
Die nirgends würd'ger und fchöner brennt, 
ALS in dem neuen Teftament. 
Mid drängt’s den Grundtert aufzufchlagen, 
Mit redlidem Gefühl einmal 
Das heilige Original 
In mein geliebtes Deutfch zu übertragen. 
Er ſchlägt ein Volum auf und jchidt fid) an. 


Gefdrieben fteht: „im Anfang war das Wort!“ 
Hier ftod’ ich Schon! Wer hilft mir weiter fort? 
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Sch fann das Wort fo hod unmöglich ſchätzen, 
Xd muß es anders überjehen, 

Wenn ich bom Geifte recht erleuchtet bin. 
Gefchrieben fteht: im Anfang war der Sinn. 
Bedenke wohl die erite Zeile, 

Daf deine Feder fic) nicht übereile ! 

Sit ed der Sinn, der alles wirkt und fdjafft ? 
Es follte ftehn : im Anfang war die Kraft! 
Doch, auch indem ich dieſes niederfchreibe, 

Schon warnt mid) twas, daß ich dabei nicht bleibe, 
Mir hilft der Geift! Auf einmal feh’ ich Rath 
Und fchreibe getroft: im Anfang war die That! 


Soll ich mit dir das Zimmer theilen, 
Pudel, fo laß das Heulen, 

So lak das Bellen! 

Sold einen ftörenden Gefellen 

Mag ich nicht in der Nähe leiden. 

Einer von ung beiden 

Muß die Zelle meiden. 

Ungern heb’ ich das Gaſtrecht auf, 

Die Thür ift offen, haft freien Lauf. 
Aber was muß ich feben! 

Kann das natürlich geſchehen? 

Sit e8 Schatten? iſt's Wirklichfeit ? 

Wie wird mein Pudel lang und breit ! 
Er hebt fic) mit Gewalt, 

Das ift nicht eines Hundes Geftalt ! 
Welch ein Gefpenit bracht’ ich in’3 Haus! 
Schon fieht er wie ein Nilpferd aus, 
Mit feurigen Augen, fchredlichem Gebiß. 


Fauſt. Erfter Theil. 


O! du bift mir gewiß ! 
Für folche halbe Höllenbrut 
Iſt Galomonis Schlüffel gut. 


Geister auf bem Gange. 
Drinnen gefangen ift einer! 
Bleibet haugen, folg’ ihm Feiner ! 
Wie im Cifen der Fuchs 
Bagt ein alter Höllenluchs. 
Aber gebt Acht ! 

Schwebet hin, ſchwebet wieder, 
Auf und nieder, 

Und er hat fid) losgemacht. 
Könnt ihr ihm nitgen, 

Laßt ihn nicht figen! 

Denn er that uns allen 

Schon viel zu Gefallen. 


Fauſt. 
Erſt zu begegnen dem Thiere, 
Brauch' ich den Spruch der Viere: 


Salamander ſoll glühen, 
Undene ſich winden, 
Sylphe verſchwinden, 
Kobold ſich mühen. 


Wer ſie nicht kennte 
Die Elemente, 
Ihre Kraft 

Und Eigenſchaft, 
Wäre kein Meiſter 
Über die Geiſter. 
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Verſchwind' in Flammen 
Salamander ! 

Rauſchend fließe zufammen 
Undene ! 

Leucht' in Meteoren- Schöne 
Sylphe ! 

Bring’ hiuslide Hülfe 
Incubus ! incubus ! 


Tritt herbor und made den Schluß, 


Keines ber Biere 

Stedt in dem Thiere. 

Es liegt ganz ruhig und grinf’t mid an; 
Ich bab’ thm noch nicht web gethan. 

Du ſollſt mich hören 

Starker beſchwören. 


Bilt du Gefelle 

Ein Flidtling der Hölle? 
So fieh dieß Zeichen! 
Dem fie fic beugen 

Die Schwarzen Schaaren. 


Schon ſchwillt e3 auf mit borjtigen Haaren. 


Verworfnes Wefen ! 

Kannſt du ihn lefen? 

Den nie Cntfproff’nen, 
Unausgefprochnen, 

Durd alle Himmel Gegoff’nen 
Freventlich Durchſtochnen? 
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Fauft. Erfter Theil. 


Hinter den Dfen gebannt 1310 
Schwillt es wie ein Elephant, 

Den ganzen Raum füllt es an, 

Es will zum Nebel zerfließen. 

Steige nicht zur Dede hinan ! 

Lege did) zu des Meifters Füßen! 1315 
Du fiehft daß ich nicht vergebens drobe. 

Ich verfenge dich mit heiliger Lobe ! 

Erwarte nicht 

Das dreimal glühende Licht ! 

Erwarte nicht 1320 
Die ftärkfte bon meinen Künften ! 


Mephiftopheles tritt, indem der Nebel fällt, gefleidet wie ein fah- 


render Scholafticus, hinter dem Ofen hervor. 


Mephiftopheles. 
Wozu der Lärm? was fteht dem Herrn zu Dieniten? 
Fauſt. 
Das alſo war des Pudels Kern! 
Ein fahrender Scolaſt? Der Caſus macht mich lachen. 
Mephiſtopheles. 
Ich ſalutire den gelehrten Herrn! 1325 
Ihr habt mich weidlich ſchwitzen machen. 
Fauſt. 
Wie nennſt du dich? 
Mephiſtopheles. 
Die Frage ſcheint mir klein 
Für einen ber das Wort fo ſehr verachtet, 
Der, weit entfernt von allem Schein, 
Nur in der Weſen Tiefe trachtet. 1330 











Stubirzimmer. 


Fauſt. 
Bei euch, ihr Herrn, kann man das Weſen 
Gewöhnlich aus dem Namen leſen, 
Wo es ſich allzudeutlich weiſ't, 
Wenn man euch Fliegengott, Verderber, Lügner heißt. 
1335 Nun gut, wer biſt du denn? 


Mephiſtopheles. 
Ein Theil von jener Kraft, 
Die ſtets das Böſe will und ſtets das Gute ſchafft. 


Fauſt. 
Was iſt mit dieſem Räthſelwort gemeint? 


Mephiſtopheles. 
Ich bin der Geiſt der ſtets verneint! 
Und das mit Recht; denn alles was entſteht 
1340 Iſt werth daß es zu Grunde geht; 
Drum beſſer wär's daß nichts entſtünde. 
So iſt denn alles was ihr Sünde, 
Zerſtörung, kurz das Böſe nennt, 


Mein eigentliches Element. 
Fauſt. 
1345 Du nennſt dich einen Theil, und ſtehſt doch ganz vor mir. 
Mephiſtopheles. 


Beſcheidne Wahrheit ſprech' ich dir. 

Wenn ſich der Menſch, die kleine Narrenwelt, 

Gewöhnlich für ein Ganzes hält; 

Ich bin ein Theil des Theils, der Anfangs alles war, 
1350 Ein Theil der Finſterniß, die ſich das Licht gebar, 


Fauſt. Erfter Theil. 


Das ftolze Licht, bas nun der Mutter Nacht 

Den alten Rang, den Raum ihr ftreitig macht, 

Und dod gelingt’3 ihm nicht, da es, fo viel es ftrebt, 
Berhaftet an den Körpern Elebt. 

Bon Körpern ftrömt’3, bie Körper macht es fchön, 1355 
Ein Körper hemmt’3 auf feinem Gange, 

So, hoff’ ich, dauert es nicht lange 

Und mit den Körpern wird’3 zu Grunde gehn. 


Fauſt. 
Nun kenn' ich deine würd'gen Pflichten! 
Du kannſt im Großen nichts vernichten, 1360 
Und fängſt es nun im Kleinen an. 


Mephiſtopheles. 
Und freilich iſt nicht viel damit gethan. 
Was ſich dem Nichts entgegenſtellt, 
Das Etwas, dieſe plumpe Welt, 
So viel als ich ſchon unternommen, 1365 
Ich wußte nicht ihr beizufommen, 
Mit Wellen, Stürmen, Schütteln, Brand, 
Gerubig bleibt am Ende Meer und Land! 
Und dem verdammten Zeug, der Thier= und Menfchenbrut, 
Dem tft nun gar nichts anzuhaben. 1370 
Mie viele hab’ ich fchon begraben ! 
Und immer cireulirt ein neues frifches Blut. 
So geht es fort, man möchte rafend werben ! 
Der Luft, dem Waffer, wie der Erben 
Entwinden taufend Keime fich, 1375 
Am Trodnen, Feuchten, Warmen, Kalten ! 
Hatt’ ich mir nicht die Flamme vorbehalten, 
Sch hätte nichts Aparts für mid. 
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Fauft: 
So feßeft bu der eiwig regen, 
Der heilfam fchaffenden Gewalt 
Die falte Teufel3fauft entgegen, 
Die fich vergebens tückiſch ballt ! 
Was Anders fuche zu beginnen 
Des Chaos twwunderlider Sohn! 


Mephiſtopheles. 
Wir wollen wirklich uns beſinnen, 
Die nächſtenmale mehr davon! 
Dürft' ich wohl dießmal mid) entfernen? 


Fauf. 
Ich fehe nicht warum du fragft. 
Sch habe jest dich fennen lernen, 
Beſuche nun mich wie du magit. 
Hier tft das Fenfter, hier die Thüre, 
Ein Rauchfang tft div aud gewiß. 
Mephiftopheles. 
Gefteh’ ih’3 nur! Daß ich hinausſpaziere 
Verbietet mir ein kleines Hindernif, 
Der Drudenfuß auf eurer Schwelle — 


au ft. 
Das Pentagramma madt dir Bein? 
Ei fage mir, du Sohn der Hölle, 
Wenn das dich bannt, wie famft du denn herein? 
Wie ward ein folder Geift betrogen ? 


Mephiftopheles. 
Beichaut e3 recht! es ift nicht gut gezogen; 


Fauſt. Erfter Theil. 


Der eine Winkel, der nad außen zu, 
Sit, wie bu fiehft, ein wenig offen. 


Fauft. 
Das hat der Zufall gut getroffen ! 
Und mein Gefangner wärſt denn du? 
Das ift von ungefähr gelungen ! 


Mephiftopheles. 
Der Pudel merkte nidts als er hereingeiprungen, 
Die Sache fieht jest anders aus; 
Der Teufel Tann nicht aus dem Haus. 


Fauſt. 
Doch warum gehſt du nicht durch's Fenſter? 


Mephiſtopheles. 
8 iſt ein Geſetz der Teufel und Geſpenſter: 
Wo ſie hereingeſchlüpft, da müſſen ſie hinaus. 
Das Erſte ſteht uns frei, bei’m Zweiten find wir Knechte. 


F au ft. 
Die Hille felbft hat ihre Rechte ? 
Das find’ id) gut, da ließe fich ein Pact, 
Und fider wohl, mit euch ihr Herren ſchließen? 1415 


Mephiftopheles. 
Was man veripricht, das ſollſt bu rein genießen, 
Dir wird davon nichts abgezwackt. 
Dod) bas ift nicht fo kurz zu faffen, 
Und wir beiprechen das zunächft ; 
Dod) jeßo bitt’ ich, Hoch und höchft, 
Für diefesmal mich zu entlaffen. 
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au ft. 
So bleibe doch nod einen Wugenblid, 
Um mir erft gute Mähr’ zu jagen. 


Mephiftopheles. 
Nest laf mich [08 ! id) fomme bald zurück; 
Dann magit du nad Belieben fragen. 


eau ft. 
Ich habe dir nicht nachgeftellt, 
Bilt du doch felbit in’3 Garn gegangen. 
Den Teufel halte wer ihn halt ! 
Er wird ihn nicht fobald zum zweitenmale fangen. 


Mepbiftopheles. 


Wenn dir’8 beliebt, fo bin ich auch bereit 
Dir zur Gefellichaft bier zu bleiben ; 

Doc mit Bedingniß, dir die Zeit, 

Durch meine Künfte, würdig zu vertreiben. 


Kauft. 
‘ch feh’ es gern, das fteht dir frei ; 
Nur daß die Kunft gefällig fei! 


Mephiftopheles. 
Du wirft, mein Freund, für deine Sinnen, 
In diefer Stunde mehr gewinnen, 
Als in des Jahres Cinerlet. 
Mas dir die zarten Geifter fingen, 
Die Schönen Bilder, die fie bringen, 
Sind nicht ein leeres Zauberfpiel, 
Auch dein Geruch wird fich ergeben, 
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Fauft, Erfter Theil. 


Dann wirft du deinen Gaumen legen, 
Und dann entzüdt fich dein Gefühl. 
Bereitung braucht es nicht voran, 
Beifammen find wir, fanget an ! 
Geifter. 
Sdwindet, ihr dunkeln 
Wölbungen droben ! 
Reizender ſchaue 
Freundlich der blaue 
Ather herein! 
Wären die dunkeln 
Wolken zerronnen! 
Sternelein funkeln, 
Mildere Sonnen 
Scheinen darein. 
Himmliſcher Söhne 
Geiſtige Schöne, 
Schwankende Beugung 
Schwebet vorüber. 
Sehnende Neigung 
Folget hinüber; 
Und der Gewänder 
Flatternde Bänder 
Decken die Länder, 
Decken die Laube, 
Wo ſich für's Leben, 
Tief in Gedanken, 
Liebende geben. 
Laube bei Laube! 
Sproſſende Ranken! 
Laſtende Traube 
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Stürzt in’3 Behälter 
Drängender Kelter, 
Stürzen in Baden 
Schäumende Weine, 
Riefeln durch reine 
Edle Gefteine, 
Laffen die Höhen 
Hinter fic Tiegen, 
Breiten zu Seen 
Sid) um’3 Genügen 
Grünender Hügel. 
Und das Geflügel 


Schlürfet fih Wonne, 


Flieget der Sonne, 
Flieget den hellen 
Inſeln entgegen, 
Die ih auf Wellen 
Gauflend bewegen ; 
Wo wir in Chören 
Jauchzende hören, 
Über den Auen 
Tanzende ſchauen, 
Die fich im Freien 
Alle zerftreuen. 
Einige flimmen 
Über die Höhen, 
Andere ſchwimmen 
Über die Seen, 
Andere fdweben ; 
Alle zum Leben, 
Alle zur Ferne 
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Fauſt. Crfter Theil. 


Riebender Sterne, 
Seliger Hulbd. 


Mephiftopheles. 
Er fchläft! So recht, ihr Iuft’gen, zarten Jungen! 
Shr habt ihn treulich eingefungen ! 
Für dieß Concert bin ich in eurer Schuld. 


Du bift noch nicht der Mann den Teufel feft zu halten I 


Umgaufelt ihn mit fügen Traumgeftalten, 
Berfenkt ihn in ein Meer des Wahns; 
Doch diefer Schwelle Zauber zu zerfpalten 
Bedarf ich eines Rattenzahns. 

Nicht Tange brauch’ ich zu beſchwören, 


Schon rajchelt eine hier und wird fogleich mich hören, 


Der Herr der Ratten und der Mäufe, 

Der Fliegen, Fröfche, Wanzen, Läufe, 

Befiehlt dir dich hervor zu wagen 

Und biefe Schwelle zu benagen, 

Sowie er fie mit Ol betupft — 

Da fommit du fchon hervorgebupft. 

Nur friſch an’3 Werk! Die Spibe, die mich bannte, 
Sie fit ganz vornen an ber Kante, 

Noch einen Vif, fo iſt's gefchehn. — 


Nun, Faufte, träume fort, bis wir ung wieberfehn. 
& au ft erwachend. 

Bin ich denn abermals betrogen ? 

Verſchwindet fo der geifterreiche Drang, 

Dah mir ein Traum den Teufel vorgelogen, 

Und daß ein Pudel mir entfprang ? 
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Kauf. Mephiftopheles, 


Fauſt. 
ss Es klopft? Herein! Wer will mich wieder plagen? 
x bin’. Mephiftopheles. 
$ au ft. 
Herein ! 
Mephiftopheles. 
Du mußt e3 dreimal fagen. 
eau ft 
Herein denn! 
Mephiftopheles. 


Sp gefallft du mir. 

Mir werden, hoff ich, uns vertragen ! 

Denn dir die Grillen zu verjagen 
1535 Bin ich, als edler Sunter, bier, 

Sn rothem goldverbrämtem Kleide, 

Das Mäntelchen von ftarrer Seide, 

Die Hahnenfeder auf dem Hut, 

Mit einem langen fpiken Degen, 
140 Und rathe nun dir, furg und gut, 

Dergleichen gleichfalla anzulegen ; 
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Fauſt. Erfter Theil, 


Damit du, losgebunden, frei, 
Erfahreft was das Leben fet. 
& au ft. 
In jedem Kleide werd’ ich wohl die Bein 
Des engen Crdelebens fühlen. 
Ich bin zu alt, um nur zu Spielen, 
Zu jung, um ohne Wunsch zu fein. 
Was fann bie Welt mir wohl gewähren ? 
Entbehren follft du! ſollſt entbehren ! 
Das ijt der ewige Gefang, 
Der jedem an die Ohren Tlingt, 
Den, unfer ganzes Leben lang, 
Uns heifer jede Stunde fingt. 
Nur mit Entjegen wady id) Morgens auf, 
Sch möchte bittre Thränen meinen, 
Den Tag zu jehn, der mir in feinem Lauf 


Nicht Einen Wunſch erfüllen wird, nit Einen, 


Der felbft die Ahnung jeder Luft 

Mit eigenfinnigem Krittel mindert, 

Die Schöpfung meiner regen Bruft 

Mit taufend Lebensfragen hindert. 

Auch muß ich, wenn die Nacht fid niederfenft, 
Mic ängſtlich auf das Lager ftreden ; 

Auch da wird Feine Raft gefchentt, 

Mid) werden wilde Träume ſchrecken. 

Der Gott, der mir im Bufen wohnt, 

Kann tief mein Innerſtes erregen ; 

Der über allen meinen Kräften thront, 

Er fann nad außen nichts beiwegen ; 

Und fo ift mir das Dafein eine aft, 

Der Tod erwünfcht, bas Leben mir verhaßt. 
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Mephiftopheles. 
Und dod) tft nie ber Tod ein ganz willfommner Gaft. 


Fauſt. 
O ſelig der, dem er im Siegesglanze 
Die blut'gen Lorbeern um die Schläfe windet, 
Den er, nach raſch durchraſ'tem Tanze, 
In eines Mädchens Armen findet! 
O wär' ich vor des hohen Geiſtes Kraft 
Entzückt, entſeelt dahin geſunken! 
Mephiſtopheles. 
Und doch hat jemand einen braunen Saft, 
In jener Nacht, nicht ausgetrunken. 


| Fauſt. 
Das Spioniren, ſcheint's, iſt deine Luſt. 


Mephiſtopheles. 
Allwiſſend bin ich nicht; doch viel iſt mir bewußt. 


Fauſt. 
Wenn aus dem ſchrecklichen Gewühle 
Ein ſüß bekannter Ton mich zog, 
Den Reſt von kindlichem Gefühle 
Mit Anklang froher Zeit betrog; 
So fluch' ich allem was die Seele 
Mit Lodk= und Gaukelwerk umſpannt, 
Und fie in diefe Trauerhöhle 
Mit Blend» und Schmeichelfräften bannt ! 
Berflucht voraus die hohe Meinung, 
Womit der Geift fich felbft umfangt! 
Verfludt das Blenden der Erfcheinung, 
Die fih an unjre Sinne drängt | 
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Fanft. Erſter Theil. 


Verflucht was und in Träumen heuchelt, 
Des Ruhms, der Namensdauer Trug ! 
Verflucht was als Beſitz uns fchmeichelt, 
Als Weib und Kind, als Knecht und Pflug! 
Verflucht fet Mammon, wenn mit Schäßen 
Er uns zu fühnen Thaten regt, 
Wenn er zu müßigem Ergegen 
Die Polfter uns zurechte legt ! 
Fluch fet bem Balſamſaft der Trauben I 
Fluch jener höchiten Ltebeshuld I 
Fluch fei der Hoffnung! Fluch dem Glauben, 
Und Fluch vor allen der Geduld! 
Geifters Chor unfidtbar. 

Web | weh! 

Du haſt fie zerftört, 

Die ſchöne Welt, 

Mit mächtiger Fauft ; 

Sie ftürzt, fie zerfällt I 

Ein Halbgott hat fie zerfchlagen ! 

Wir tragen 

Die Trümmern in’3 Nichts hinüber, 

Und flagen | 

Über die verlorne Schöne. 

Mächtiger 

Der Erdenföhne, 

Prächtiger 

Baue fte wieder, 

In deinem Bufen baue fie auf! 

Neuen Lebenslauf 

Beginne, 

Mit hellem Sinne, 
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Und neue Lieder 
Tönen darauf! 


Mephiſtopheles. 
Dieß ſind die kleinen 
Von den Meinen. 
Höre, wie zu Luſt und Thaten 
Altklug ſie rathen! 
In die Welt weit, 
Aus der Einſamkeit, 
Wo Sinnen und Säfte ftoden, 
Wollen fie did) loden. 


Hör auf mit deinem Gram zu fpielen, 
Der, wie ein Geier, dir am Leben frißt; 
Die fchlechtefte Geſellſchaft lapt dich fühlen, 
Daß du ein Menfd) mit Menjchen brit. 
Doch fo iſt's nicht gemeint 

Did unter das Pad zu ſtoßen. 

Ich bin feiner von den Großen; 

Doc willft du, mit mir vereint, 

Deine Schritte burd’s Leben nehmen, 
So will ich mich gern bequemen 

Dein zu fein, auf der Stelle. 

Ich bin bein Gefelle 

Und, mad)’ ich dir's vecht, 

Bin ich dein Diener, bin dein Knedt! 


Fauft. | 
Und was foll ich dagegen bir erfüllen? 
Mephiftopheles. 
Dazu haft du nod eine lange Frift. 
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Kauft. Erfter Theil, 


a au ft. 
Nein, nein! der Teufel tit etn Egoift 
Und thut nicht leicht um Gottes Willen 
Was einem andern niiglich ift. 
Sprid die Bedingung deutlich aus ; 
Ein folder Diener bringt Gefahr in’3 Haus. 


Mephiftopheles, 


Sch will mid) Hier gu deinem Dienft verbinden, 
Auf deinen Wink nicht raften und nicht rubn ; 
Wenn wir uns brüben wieder finden, 

So folljt du mir das Gleiche thun. 


Fauſt. 


Das Drüben kann mich wenig kümmern; 


Schlägſt du erſt dieſe Welt zu Trümmern, 
Die andre mag darnach entſtehn. 

Aus dieſer Erde quillen meine Freuden, 
Und dieſe Sonne ſcheinet meinen Leiden; 
Kann ich mich erſt von ihnen ſcheiden, 
Dann mag was will und kann geſchehn. 
Davon will ich nichts weiter hören, 

Ob man auch künftig haßt und liebt, 

Und ob es auch in jenen Sphären 

Ein Oben oder Unten gibt. 


Mephiſtopheles. 


In dieſem Sinne kannſt du's wagen. 
Verbinde dich; du ſollſt, in dieſen Tagen, 
Mit Freuden meine Künſte ſehn, 

Ich gebe dir was noch kein Menſch geſehn. 
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Fauft. 
Was willft du armer Teufel geben ? 
Ward eines Menfchen Geift, in feinem hohen Streben, 
Bon Deinesgleichen je gefaßt? 
Doc haft du Speife die nicht fättigt, haft 
Du rothe3 Gold, das ohne Raft, 
Duedfilber gleich, dir in ber Hand zerrinnt, 
Ein Spiel, bei bem man nie gewinnt, 
Ein Madden, das an meiner Bruft 
Mit Kugeln fchon dem Nachbar fich verbindet, 
Der Ehre ſchöne Götterluft, 
Die, wie ein Meteor, verjchmwindet ? 
Zeig’ mir die Frucht die fault, eh’ man fie bricht, 
Und Bäume die fich täglich neu begrünen ! 


Mephiftopheles. 
Gin folder Auftrag fdredt mich nicht, 
Mit jolden Schäten Tann ich dienen. 
Dod, guter Freund, die Zeit kommt aud) heran 
Wo wir was Guts in Rube ſchmauſen mögen. 


eau tt. 

Werd' ich beruhigt. je mich auf ein Faulbett legen, 
So fet e3 gleich um mich getban ! 
Kannft du mich fchmeichelnd je belügen 
Daß ich mir jelbit gefallen mag, 
Kannſt du mich mit Genuß betrügen; 
Das fei für mich der legte Tag ! 
Die Wette biet’ ich ! 

Mephiftopheles. 

Top! 
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Fauſt. Erfter Theil. 


Fauſt. 
Und Schlag auf Schlag! 
Werd' ich zum Augenblicke ſagen: 
Verweile doch! du biſt ſo ſchön! 
Dann magſt du mich in Feſſeln ſchlagen, 
Dann will ich gern zu Grunde gehn! 
Dann mag die Todtenglocke ſchallen, 
Dann biſt du deines Dienſtes frei, 
Die Uhr mag ſtehn, der Zeiger fallen, 
Es ſei die Zeit für mich vorbei! 
Mephiſtopheles. 
Bedenk' es wohl, wir werden's nicht vergeſſen. 
Fauſt. 
Dazu haſt du ein volles Recht, 
Ich habe mich nicht freventlich vermeſſen. 
Wie ich beharre bin ich Knecht, 
Ob dein, was frag' ich, oder weſſen. 
Mephiſtopheles. 
Ich werde heute gleich, bet’m Doctorſchmaus, 
Als Diener, meine Pflicht erfüllen. 
Nur eins! — Um Lebens oder Sterbens willen, 
Bitt' ich mir ein paar Zeilen aus. 
Fauſt. 
Auch was Geſchriebnes forderſt du Pedant? 
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Haſt du noch keinen Mann, nicht Mannes⸗Wort gekannt? 


Iſt's nicht genug, daß mein geſprochnes Wort 
Auf ewig ſoll mit meinen Tagen ſchalten? 
Raſ't nicht die Welt in allen Strömen fort, 
Und mich ſoll ein Verſprechen halten ? 
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Doch diefer Wahn tft uns in's Herz gelegt, 

Wer mag fic gern davon befreien ? 

Beglüdt wer Treue rein im Bufen trägt, 

Kein Opfer wird ihn je gereuen! 

Allein ein Pergament, befdrieben und beprägt, 

Iſt ein Gefpenit, vor dem fich alle ſcheuen. 

Das Wort eritirbt ſchon in der Feder, 

Die Herrichaft führen Wachs und Leder. 

Was willft bu böfer Geift von mir? 

Erz, Marmor, Pergament, Papier ? 

Soll id mit Griffel, Meiel, Feder fchreiben ? 

Ich gebe jede Wahl dir frei. 
Mephiftopheles. 

Mie magft du deine Mednerei 

Nur gleich fo hitzig übertreiben ? 

Sit doch ein jedes Blättchen gut. 

Du unterzeichneft dich mit einem Tröpfchen Blut. 


& au ft. 


. Wenn dieß dir völlig G'niige thut, 


So mag e3 bei der Frage bleiben. 


Mephiftopheles. 

Blut ift ein gang befondrer Saft. 
Tau ft. 

Nur feine Furcht, daß ich dieß Bündniß breche! 
Das Streben meiner ganzen Kraft 
Iſt g’rade das mas ich verfprece. 
Ich habe mich zu hoch geblabt ; 
In deinen Rang gehör’ ich nur. 
Der große Geift hat mich verjchmäht, 
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Fauſt. Erſter Theil. 


Vor mir verſchließt ſich die Natur. 

Des Denkens Faden iſt zerriſſen, 

Mir ekelt lange vor allem Wiſſen. 

Laß in den Tiefen der Sinnlichkeit 1750 
Uns glühende Leidenfdaften ftillen! 

In undurdhdrungnen Zauberhüllen 

Sei jedes Wunder gleid bereit! 

Stürzen wir und in das Raufden der Fett, 

In's Rollen der Begebenbheit ! 1755 
Da mag denn Schmerz und Genuß, 

Gelingen und Berdruß, 

Mit einander wechfeln wie es fann ; 

Nur raftlos bethatigt fid) der Mann. 


Mephiftopheles. 
Euch ijt fein Maß und Biel gefeßt. 1760 
Beltebt’3 euch überall zu nafchen, 
Am Fliehen etwas zu erhajchen, 
Belomm’ euch wohl twas euch ergekt ! 
Nur greift mir zu und feid nicht blöde. 


au ft. 
Du böreft ja, von Freud’ ijt nicht die Rede. 1765 
Dem Taumel weih’ ich mich, dem fchmerzlichften Genuß, 
Berliebtem Haß, erquidendem Verdruß. 
Mein Bufen, der vom Wiffensdrang geheilt ift, 
Soll feinen Schmerzen fiinftig fich verfchließen, 
Und was der ganzen Menjchheit zugetbeilt tft, 1770 
Wil ich in meinem innern Selbft genießen, 
Mit meinem Geijt bas Höchſt' und Tieffte greifen, 
Ihr Wohl und Weh auf meinen Bufen häufen, 
Und fo mein eigen Selbit zu ihrem Selbft erweitern, 
Und, wie fie felbjt, am End’ auch ich zerfcheitern. 1778 
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Mephiftopheles. 
D glaube mir, ber mandje taufend Sabre 
Wn diejer harten Speife faut, 
Daß von der Wiege bis zur Babre 
Kein Menfd den alten Sauerteig verbaut | 
Glaub’ unfer einem, diefes Ganze 
Iſt nur für einen Gott gemacht! 
Er findet fid) in einem ew'gen Glanze, 
Uns hat er in die Finfterniß gebracht, 
Und euch taugt einzig Tag und Nacht. 


au ft. 
Allein ich will | 
Mephiftopheles. 
Das läßt fich hören! 


Doc nur vor Einem ijt mir bang ; 

Die Zeit ift kurz, die Kunſt iit lang. 
Ich dächt', ihr ließet euch belehren. 
Aſſociirt euch mit einem Poeten, 

Laßt den Herrn in Gebanfen fchmweifen, 
Und alle edlen Qualitäten 

Auf euren Ehren-Scheitel häufen, 

Des Löwen Muth, 

Des Hiriches Schnelligkeit, 

Des Italieners feurig Blut, 

Des Nordens Daurbarkeit ; 

Laßt thn euch das Geheimniß finden, 
Großmuth und Arglift zu verbinden, 
Und euch, mit warmen Jugendtrieben, 
Nach einem Plane, zu verlieben, 
Möchte felbft fold) einen Herren fennen, 
Würd’ thn Herrn Mikrokosmus nennen. 


Fauſt. Crfter Theil 


sau ft 
Was bin ich denn, wenn es nicht möglich ift 
Der Menichheit Krone zu erringen, 
Rad) der fic) alle Sinne dringen ? 
Mephiftopheles. 
Du bift am Ende — was du bift. 
Seg’ dir Perriiden auf von Millionen Loden, 
Sep’ deinen Fuß auf ellenhohe Soden, 
Du bleibft doch immer was du bift. 


Fauſt. 
Ich fühl's, vergebens hab' ich alle Schätze 
Des Menſchengeiſts auf mich herbeigerafft, 
Und wenn ich mich am Ende niederſetze, 
Quillt innerlich doch keine neue Kraft; 
Ich bin nicht um ein Haar breit höher, 
Bin dem Unendlichen nicht näher. 


Mephiſtopheles. 
Mein guter Herr, ihr ſeht die Sachen, 
Wie man die Sachen eben ſieht; 
Wir müſſen das geſcheidter machen, 
Wh’ uns des Lebens Freude flieht. 
Was Henker! freilich Händ' und Füße 
Und Kopf und H —— die find bein; 
Dod alles, was ich frifch genieße, 
Iſt Das Drum weniger mein? 
Wenn ich ſechs Hengfte zahlen Tann, 
Sind ihre Kräfte nicht die meine? 
Ich renne zu und bin ein rechter Mann, 
Als hätt’ ich vier und zwanzig Beine, 
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Drum frifh! Lab alles Sinnen fein, 

Und g’rad’ mit in die Welt hinein ! 

Ich fag’ es bir: ein Kerl, der fpeculirt, 

Iſt wie ein Thier, auf diirrer Heide 

Von einem böfen Geift im Kreis herum geführt, 
Und rings umber ltegt fchöne grüne Weide. 


| au ft. 
Wie fangen wir bas an? 


Mephiftopheles. 
Wir gehen eben fort. 

Was ift das für ein Marterort ? 
Was heißt das für ein Leben führen, 
Sid und die Jungens ennuyiren ? 
Lap du das dem Herren Nachbar Want ! 
Was willft du did) bas Stroh zu drejden plagen ? 
Das Befte, mas du willen Tannft, 
Darfft du den Buben doch nicht fagen. 
Gleich hör’ ich einen auf dem Gange! 


Fauſt. 
Mir iſt's nicht möglich ihn zu ſehn. 
Mephiſtopheles. 
Der arme Knabe wartet lange, 
Der darf nicht ungetröſtet gehn. 
Komm, gib mir deinen Rock und Mütze; 
Die Maske muß mir köſtlich ſtehn. 
Er kleidet ſich um. 
Nun überlaß es meinem Witze! 
Ich brauche nur ein Viertelſtündchen Zeit; 
Indeſſen mache dich zur ſchönen Fahrt bereit! 
Fauſt ab. 


Fauft. Erfter Theil. 


Mephiftopheles in Fauſt's langem Kleide. 


PReradte nur Vernunft und Wiffenfdaft, 
Des Menſchen allerhöchſte Kraft, 

Laß nur in Blend» und Zauberiwerfen 
Dich von dem Lügengeiſt beftärfen, 

So hab’ ich did) ſchon unbedingt — 

Ihm hat das Schickſal einen Geift gegeben, 
Der ungebändigt immer vorwärts dringt, 
Und defien übereiltes Streben 

Der Erde Freuden überjpringt. 

Den ſchlepp' ich durch bas wilde Leben, 
Durch flache Unbebdeutenbeit, 

Er foll mir zappeln, ftarren, Heben, 

Und feiner Unerfättlichkeit 


Sol Speif’ und Trank vor gier’gen Lippen ſchweben; 


Er wird Crquidung fic) umjonft erflehn, 
Und hätt’ er ſich auch nicht bem Teufel übergeben, 
Er müßte doch zu Grunde gehn. 

Ein Schüler tritt auf. 


Schüler. 
Ich bin allbier erft furge Zeit, ; 
Und fomme voll Ergebenheit, x 


Einen Mann zu fpreden und zu fennen, 
Den alle mir mit Ehrfurcht nennen. 


Mephiftopheles. 


Eure Höflichkeit erfreut mich ſehr! 
Ihr jeht einen Mann wie andre mehr. 
Habt ihr euch fonft Schon umgethan ? 
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Schüler. 
1875 Ich bitt’ euch, nehmt euch meiner an! 
Ach fomme mit allem guten Muth, 
Leidlidem Geld und frifchem Blut; 
Meine Mutter wollte mich faum entfernen; | 
Möchte gern was Rechts hieraußen lernen. 


Mephiftopheles. 

1880 Da feid ihr eben recht am Ort. 

Schüler. 
Aufrichtig, möchte ſchon wieder fort: 
In dieſen Mauern, dieſen Hallen, 
Will es mir keineswegs gefallen. 
Es iſt ein gar beſchränkter Raum, 

1885 Man ſieht nichts Grünes, keinen Baum, 
Und in den Sälen, auf den Bänken, 
Vergeht mir Hören, Sehn und Denken. 

Mephiſtopheles. 
Das kommt nur auf Gewohnheit an. 
So nimmt ein Kind der Mutter Bruſt 

1890 Nicht gleich im Anfang willig an, 
Doch bald ernährt es ſich mit Luſt. 
So wird's euch an der Weisheit Brüſten 
Mit jedem Tage mehr gelüſten. 
Schüler. 

An ihrem Hals will ich mit Freuden hangen; 

1895 Doch jagt mir nur, wie kann ich hingelangen ? 

Mephiftopheles. 
Erklärt euch, eh’ ihr weiter gebt, 
Was wählt ihr für eine Facultät? 


Ganft. Erſter Theil. 


Schüler. 

Ich wünſchte recht gelehrt zu werden, 
Und möchte gern was auf der Erden 
Und in dem Himmel iſt erfaſſen, 1900 
Die Wiſſenſchaft und die Natur. 

Mephiſtopheles. 
Da ſeid ihr auf der rechten Spur; 
Doch müßt ihr euch nicht zerſtreuen laſſen. 


Schüler. 


Ich bin dabei mit Seel' und Leib; 

Doch freilich würde mir behagen 1905 
Ein wenig Freiheit und Zeitvertreib 

An ſchönen Sommerfeiertagen. 


Mephiſtopheles. 
Gebraucht der Zeit, ſie geht ſo ſchnell von hinnen, 
Doch Ordnung lehrt euch Zeit gewinnen. 
Mein theurer Freund, ich rath' euch drum 1910 
Zuerſt Collegium Logicum. 
Da wird der Geiſt euch wohl dreſſirt, 
In ſpaniſche Stiefeln eingeſchnürt, 
Daß er bedächtiger ſo fortan 
Hinſchleiche die Gedankenbahn, 1915 
Und nicht etwa, die Kreuz und Quer, 
Irrlichtelire hin und her. 
Dann lehret man euch manchen Tag, 
Daß, was ihr ſonſt auf Einen Schlag 
Getrieben, wie Eſſen und Trinken frei, 1920 
Eins! Zwei! Drei! dazu nöthig ſei. 
Zwar iſt's mit der Gedanken⸗Fabrik 
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Mie mit einem Weber-Meifterftüd, 

Wo Ein Tritt taufend Fäden regt, 

Die Schifflein herüber hinüber fchießen, 

Die Fäden ungefeben fließen, 

Ein Schlag taufend Verbindungen ſchlägt: 
Der Philofoph der tritt herein, 
Und beweiſ't euch, ea müßt’ fo fein: 

Das Erſt' war’ fo, das Zweite fo, 


- Und drum das Dritt’ und Vierte fo; 


Und wenn das Erft’ und Zweit’ nicht war’, 

Das Dritt’ und Viert’ wär’ nimmermehr. 

Das preijen die Schüler aller Orten, 

Sind aber feine Weber geworben. 

Wer will was Lebendigs erfennen und befdreiben, 
Sucht erft ben Geift heraus zu treiben, 

Dann hat er die Theile in feiner Hand, 

Fehlt leider I nur das geiftige Band. 

Encheiresin naturae nennt’3 die Chemie, 

Spottet ihrer felbft und weiß nicht tie. 


Schüle r. 
Kann euch nicht eben ganz verſtehen. 


Mephiſtopheles. 
Das wird nächſtens ſchon beſſer gehen, 
Wenn ihr lernt alles reduciren 
Und gehörig claſſificiren. 
Schüler. 


Mir wird von alle dem ſo dumm, 
Als ging' mir ein Mühlrad im Kopf herum. 


Fauſt. Erſter Theil. 


Mephiſtopheles. 
Nachher, vor allen andern Sachen, 
Müßt ihr euch an die Metaphyſik machen! 
Da ſeht daß ihr tiefſinnig faßt, 
Was in des Menſchen Hirn nicht paßt; 
Für was drein geht und nicht drein geht, 
Ein prächtig Wort zu Dienſten ſteht. 
Doch vorerſt dieſes halbe Jahr 
Nehmt ja der beſten Ordnung wahr. 
| Fünf Stunden habt thr jeden Tag ; 
Seid drinnen mit dem Glodenfchlag ! 
Habt euch vorher wohl präparirt, 
Paragraphos wohl einftubirt, 
Damit ihr nachher beffer febt, 


Daf er nichts fagt, als was im Buche fteht; 


Dod) euch des Schreibens ja befleift, 
ALS dictirt' euch der Heilig’ Geift ! 
Schüler. 

Das ſollt ihr mir nicht zweimal ſagen! 

Ich denke mir wie viel es nützt; 

Denn, was man ſchwarz auf weiß beſitzt, 

Kann man getroſt nach Hauſe tragen. 
Mephiſtopheles. 

Doch wählt mir eine Facultät! 


Schüler. 


Zur Rechtsgelehrſamkeit kann ich mich nicht bequemen. 


Mephiſtopheles. 
Ich kann es euch ſo ſehr nicht übel nehmen, 
Ich weiß wie es um dieſe Lehre ſteht. 
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Es erben fich Gefey’ und Rechte 

Wie eine em’ge Krankheit fort ; 

Sie fdleppen von Gefchlecht fich zum Gefchlechte, 
Und rüden fadt von Ort zu Ort. 

Bernunft wird Unfinn, Wobhlthat Plage ; 

eh dir, dak du ein Enkel bift ! 

Dom Rechte, das mit ung geboren tit, 

Bon dem ift leider I nie die Frage. 


Schüler. 
Mein Abſcheu wird burch euch vermehrt. . 
O glüdlich der! den ihr belehrt. 
Saft möcht’ ich nun Theologie ftubiren. 


Mephiſtopheles. 
Ich wünſchte nicht euch irre zu führen. 
Was dieſe Wiſſenſchaft betrifft, 
Es iſt ſo ſchwer den falſchen Weg zu meiden, 
Es liegt in ihr ſo viel verborgnes Gift, 
Und von der Arzenei iſt's kaum zu unterſcheiden. 
Am beſten iſt's auch hier, wenn ihr nur Einen hört, 
Und auf des Meiſters Worte ſchwört. 
Im Ganzen — haltet euch an Worte! 
Dann geht ihr durch die ſichre Pforte 
Zum Tempel der Gewißheit ein. 
Schüler. 
Doch ein Begriff muß bei dem Worte ſein. 
Mephiſtopheles. 
Schon gut! Nur muß man ſich nicht allzu ängſtlich quälen; 
Denn eben wo Begriffe fehlen, 
Da ſtellt ein Wort zur rechten Zeit ſich ein. 
Mit Worten läßt ſich trefflich ſtreiten, 


Fauft. Crfter Theil, 


Mit Worten ein Sytem bereiten, 
An Worte läßt fich trefflich glauben, 
Bon einem Wort läßt fich fein Sota rauben. 


Schüler. 
Verzeiht, ich halt’ euch auf mit vielen Fragen, 
Allein ich muß eud) nod) bemühn. 
Wollt ihr mir von der Mtedicin 
Nicht auch ein Fräftig Wörtchen jagen? 
Drei Jahr ift eine kurze Beit, | 
Und, Gott! das Feld ift gar zu weit. 
Wenn man einen Fingerzeig nur hat, 
Läßt fich’s fdon eher weiter fühlen. 


Mephiftopheles für fid. 
Ich bin des trodnen Tons nun fatt, 
Muß wieder recht den Teufel fpielen. 

Laut. 

Der Geift der Medicin ift leicht zu faffen ; 
Shr durchſtudirt die groß’ und Heine Welt 
Um ed am Ende gehn zu laffen, 
Wie's Gott gefällt. 


Vergebens dak ihr ringsum wiſſenſchaftlich fchweift, 


Ein jeder lernt nur twas er lernen Tann; 
Doc der den Augenblid ergreift, 

Das ift der rechte Mann. 

Ihr feid noch ziemlich woblgebaut, 

An Kühnheit wird’s euch auch nicht fehlen, 
Und wenn ihr euch nur jelbit vertraut, 
Vertrauen euch die andern Seelen. 
Beſonders lernt die Weiber führen; 
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Es ift ihr ewig Weh und Ach 
So taujendfad 
Aus Einem Punkte zu curiren, | 
Und wenn ihr halbiveg ehrbar thut, 
Dann habt ihr fie al” unter’m Hut. 
Ein Titel muß fie erft vertraulich machen, 
Daß eure Kunft viel Künfte überfteigt ; 
Zum Willlomm’ tappt ihr dann nach allen Siebenfachen, 
Um die ein andrer viele Jahre ftreicht, 
Veriteht das Pülslein mohl zu drüden, 
Und fafjet fie, mit feurig ſchlauen Bliden, 
Wohl um die fhlanfe Hüfte frei, 
Zu febn, wie feft geſchnürt fie fet. 
Schüler. 
Das fieht ſchon beffer aus! Man fieht doch wo und wie? 
Mephiftopheles. 
Grau, theurer Freund, ift alle Theorie, 
Und grün des Lebens goldner Baum. 
Schüler. 
Ich ſchwör' euch zu, mir ift’3 als wie ein Traum, 
Dürft’ ich euch wohl ein andermal befchiveren, 
Bon eurer Weisheit auf den Grund zu hören? 
Mephiftopheles. 
Was ich vermag, foll gern gefchehn. 
Schüler. 
Ich fann unmöglich wieder gehn, 
Ich muß euch nod) mein Stammbuch überreichen, 
Ginn’ eure Gunft mir diefes Zeichen ! 


Fauſt. Erfter Theil. 


Sehr wohl. Mephiftopheles. 
Er ſchreibt und gibt’s. 
Schüler liest. 
Eritis sicut Deus, scientes bonum et malum. 
Macht's ehrerbtetig zu und empfiehlt fich. 


Mephiftopheles. 


Folg’ nur dem alten Sprud und meiner Muhme der Schlange, 
Dir wird gewiß einmal bei deiner Gottähnlichkeit bange! 2050 


Fauft tritt auf. 


au ft. 
Wohin fol es nun gehn ? 
Mephiftopheles. 
Wohin e8 dir gefällt. 
Wir fehn die fleine, dann die große Welt. 
Mit welcher Freude, weldem Mugen, 
Wirft du den Curfum durchfchmarugen ! 


au ft. 
Allein bet meinem langen Bart 2055 
Fehlt mir die leichte Lebensart. 
Es wird mir der Verfuch nicht gliiden; 
Sch mußte nie mich in die Welt zu fchiden, | 
Bor andern fühl’ ich mich fo Hein; 
Sch werde ftet3 verlegen fein. 2060 
Mephrftopheles. 


Mein guter Freund, das wird fich alles geben; 
Sobald du dir vertrauft, fobalb weißt du zu leben. 
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Fauſt. 
Wie kommen wir denn aus dem Haus? 
Wo haſt du Pferde, Knecht und Wagen? 


Mephiſtopheles. 
Wir breiten nur den Mantel aus, 


Der ſoll uns durch die Lüfte tragen. 


Du nimmſt bei dieſem kühnen Schritt 

Nur keinen großen Bündel mit. 

Ein bißchen Feuerluft, die ich bereiten werde, 
Hebt uns behend von dieſer Erde. 

Und ſind wir leicht, ſo geht es ſchnell hinauf; 
Ich gratulire dir zum neuen Lebenslauf. 


Wuerbadhs Keller in Leipzig. 


Bede Inftiger Gefellen. 
Froſch. 
Will keiner trinken? keiner lachen? 
Ich will euch lehren Geſichter machen! 
Ihr ſeid ja heut wie naſſes Stroh, 2075 
Und brennt fonft immer lichterloh. 
Brander. 
Das liegt an dir; du bringft ja nichts herbei, 
Nicht eine Dummheit, feine Sauerei. 
Froſch. 
gießt ihm ein Glas Wein über den Kopf. 
Da haſt du beides! 
Brander. 
Doppelt Schwein! 
Froſch. 
Ihr wollt es ja, man ſoll es ſein! 2080 
Siebel. 
Zur Thür hinaus wer fic) entsiweit ! 
Mit offner Bruft fingt Runda, fauft und fchreit ! 
Auf! Holal Ho! 
(92) 








Auerbachs Keller in Leipzig. 


Altmayer. 

Weh mir, ich bin verloren! 
Baumwolle her ! der Kerl ſprengt mir die Ohren, 

Siebe!. 
Wenn das Gewölbe widerſchallt, 
Fühlt man erft recht ded Baljes Grundgemwalt. 

Froſch. 
So recht, hinaus mit dem der etwas übel nimmt! 
Al tara lara da! 


Altmayer. 
Al tara lara da! 
Froſch. 


Die Kehlen ſind geſtimmt. 
Singt. 
Das liebe heil'ge Röm'ſche Reich, 
Wie hält's nur noch zuſammen? 
| Brander. 
Ein garftig Lied ! Pfui! Ein politifd Lied 
Ein leidig Lied! Dankt Gott mit jedem Morgen, 


Da ihr nicht braucht für’3 Röm’fche Reich zu forgen ! 


Ich halt’ e8 wenigſtens für reichlichen Gewinn, 
Dap ich nicht Kaifer oder Kanzler bin. 

Dod muß aud) uns ein Oberhaupt nicht fehlen; 
Wir wollen einen Papft erwablen. 

Shr wißt, weld) eine Dualität 


2100 Den Ausfchlag gibt, ben Mann erhöht. 


Froſch fingt. 
Schwing’ dich auf, Frau Nachtigall, 
Grüß’ mir mein Liebehen zehentauſendmal. 
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Kauft. Erfter Theil. 


Siebel. 
Dem Liebdhen feinen Gruß ! ich will davon nichts hören ! 


Froſch. 
Dem Liebchen Gruß und Kuß! du wirſt mir's nicht verwehren! 
Singt. 
Riegel auf! in ſtiller Nacht. 2105 
Riegel auf! der Liebite macht. 
Riegel zu! des Morgens früb,. 


Siebel. 
Ya, finge, finge nur, und lob’ und rühme fie! 
Ich will zu meiner Zeit ſchon lachen. 
Sie hat mich angeführt, dir wird fie’3 auch fo machen. 2110 
Bum Liebiten fet ein Kobold ihr bejchert ! 
Der mag mit ihr auf einem Kreuzweg ſchäkern; 
Ein alter Bod, wenn er vom Blodsberg febrt, 
Mag im Galopp nod) gute Nacht ihr medern! 
Ein braver Kerl von echtem Fleifch und Blut 2115 
Xft für die Dirne viel zu gut. 
Ach will von feinem Gruße twiffen, 
Als ihr die Fenfter eingejchmiflen ! 


Brander auf den Tiſch ſchlagend. 
Paßt auf! paßt auf! Gehorchet mir! 
Shr Herrn gefteht, ich weiß zu leben; . 2120 
Verliebte Leute figen hier, 
Und diejen muß, nad) Standsgebtibr, 
Zur guten Nacht id) mas zum Beiten geben. 
Gebt Acht ! Ein Lied vom neuften Schnitt ! 


Und fingt den Rundreim fraftig mit! . 2125 
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Er fingt. 
G3 war eine Ratt’ im Kellerneft, 
Lebte nur von Fett und Butter, 
Hatte fi ein Ränzlein angemaft’t 
Als wie der Doctor Luther. 
Die Köchin hatt’ ihr Gift geitellt ; 
Da ward's fo eng ihr in der Welt, 
Als hätte fie Lieb’ im Leibe. 
Chorus jaudzend, 
Als hätte fie Lieb’ im Leibe. 
Brander. 
Sie fuhr herum, fie fuhr heraus, 
Und foff aus allen Pfüten, 
Bernagt’, zerkratzt' das ganze Haus, 
Wollte nichts ihr Wüthen niigen ; 
Sie that gar manchen WUngftefprung, 
Bald hatte das arme Thier genung, 
Als hätt’ es Lieb’ im Leibe. 
Chorus. 
Als hätt es Lieb’ im Leibe. 
Brander. 
Sie fam vor Angft am hellen Tag 
Der Küche zugelaufen, 
Fiel an den Herd und zudt’ und lag, 
Und that erbärmlich fchnaufen. 
Da lachte die Vergifterin nod) : 
Ha! fie pfeift auf dem lebten Lod, 


‚Als hätte fie Lieb’ im Leibe. 
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Kauft. Erfter Theil. 


Chorus. 
Als hätte fie Lieb’ im Leibe. 
Siebel. 
Mie fich die platten Burjche freuen! 
Es ift mir eine rechte Kunft, 
Den armen Ratten Gift zu treuen ! 
Brander. 
Sie ftehn wohl fehr in deiner Gunft ? 
Altmayer. 
Der Sdmerbaud mit der fablen Platte! 
Das Unglück madt ihn zahm und mild ; 
Er fieht in der geſchwollnen Ratte 
Sein ganz natürlich Chenbild. 


Fauſt und Mephiftopheles. 


Mephiſtopheles. 
Ich muß dich nun vor allen Dingen 
In luſtige Geſellſchaft bringen, 
Damit du ſiehſt wie leicht ſich's leben läßt. 
Dem Volke hier wird jeder Tag ein Feft. 
Mit wenig Wik und viel Behagen 
Dreht jeder fic) im engen Zirkeltanz, 
Wie junge Kaen mit bem Schwanz. 
Wenn fie nicht über Kopfweh Magen, 
So lang der Wirth nur weiter borgt, 
Sind fie vergniigt und unbeforgt. 

Brander. 

Die fommen eben von der Reife, 
Man fieht’s an ihrer wunderlichen Weife ; 
Sie find nicht eine Stunde hier. 
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Auerbads Keller in Leipzig. 


Froſch. 
Wahrhaftig du haſt Recht! Mein Leipzig lob' ich mir! 
Es iſt ein klein Paris, und bildet ſeine Leute. 
Siebel. 
Für was ſiehſt du die Fremden an? 


Froſch. 
Laßt mich nur gehn! Bei einem vollen Glaſe, 
2175 Zieh ich, wie einen Kinderzahn, 
Den Burſchen leicht die Würmer aus der Naſe. 
Sie ſcheinen mir aus einem edlen Haus, 
Sie ſehen ſtolz und unzufrieden aus. 


Brander. 
Marktſchreier ſind's gewiß, ich wette! 
Altmayer. 
2180 Vielleicht. 
Froſch. 


Gib Acht, ich ſchraube ſie! 


Mephiſtopheles zu Fauſt. 
Den Teufel ſpürt das Völkchen nie, 
Und wenn er fie beim Kragen hätte! 


& au ft. 
Seid uns gegrüßt, ihr Herrn ! 
Giebel, 


Biel Dank zum Gegengruß. 
Leife, Mephiftopheles von der Seite anſehend. 
Was hinkt der Kerl auf Einem Fuß? 


Fauſt. Erfter Theil. 


Mephiftopheles. 
Iſt es erlaubt, uns aud) zu euch zu fegen ? 2185 
Statt eines guten Trunts, den man nicht haben fann, 
Soll die Geſellſchaft uns ergeben. 


Altmapyer. 
Shr fcheint ein febr verwöhnter Mann. 


ero fd. 

Ihr jeid wohl fpät von Rippach aufgebrochen ? 
Habt ihr mit Herren Hans noch erft zu Nacht gefpeift? 2190 

Mepbiftopheles, 
Heut find wir ihn vorbei gereiftt ! 
Wir haben ihn das lebtemal gefprocen. 
Bon feinen Bettern mußt’ er viel zu fagen, 
Viel Grüße hat er und an jeden aufgetragen. 

Er neigt fid) gegen Frofd. 

Altmayer teife. 

Da haft du’3! der verfteht’s ! 2195 


Siebel. 
Ein pfiffiger Patron! 

Froſch. 

Nun, warte nur, ich krieg' ihn ſchon! 
Mephiſtopheles. 

Wenn ich nicht irrte, hörten wir 
Geübte Stimmen Chorus ſingen? 
Gewiß, Geſang muß trefflich hier 
Von dieſer Wölbung widerklingen! 2200 





Auerbachs Keller in Leipzig. 


Froſch. 
Seid ihr wohl gar ein Virtuos? 


Mephiſtopheles. 


O nein! die Kraft iſt ſchwach, allein die Luſt iſt groß. 


Altmayer. 
Gebt uns ein Lied! 


Mephiſtopheles. 
Wenn ihr begehrt, die Menge. 
a Siebel. 
Nur aud) ein nagelneues Sti ! 
Mephijtopheles. 
2205 Wir fommen erft aus Spanien zurüd, 
Dem fchönen Land des Weins und der Gefange. 
Singt. 
G3 war einmal ein König, 
Der hatt? einen großen Floh — 
Froſch. 
Horcht! Einen Floh! Habt ihr das wohl gefaßt? 
2210 Ein Floh iſt mir ein ſaubrer Gaſt. 
Mephiſtopheles fingt. 
Es war einmal ein König, 
Der hatt' einen großen Floh, 
Den liebt' er gar nicht wenig, 
Als wie ſeinen eignen Sohn. 
2215 Da rief er ſeinen Schneider, 
Der Schneider kam heran: 
Da, miß dem Junker Kleider, 
Und miß ihm Hoſen an! 
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Brander. 
Vergeßt nur nicht bem Schneiber einzufchärfen, 
Daß er mir auf's genaufte mißt, 
Und daß, fo lieb fein Kopf ihm ift, 
Die Hofen Feine Falten werfen! 


Mephiftopheles. 
Yn Sammet und in Seide 
War er nun angethan, 
Hatte Bander auf dem Kletde, 
Hatt? aud) ein Kreuz daran, 
Und war fogleih Minifter, 
Und hatt! einen großen Stern. 
Da wurden feine Gefchmifter 
Bei Hof aud) große Herrn. 


Und Herrn und Frauen am Hofe 
Die waren fehr geplagt, 

Die Königin und die Zofe 
Geftochen und genagt, 

Und durften fie nicht Iniden, 
Und weg fie juden nit. 

Wir knicken und erftiden 

Doch gleich wenn einer fticht. 


Chorus jauchzend. 


Wir knicken und erftiden 
Doch gleich wenn einer fticht. 


Froſch. 
Brovo! Bravo! Das war ſchön! 
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Siebel. 
So foll es jedem Floh ergebn! 
Brander. 
Spitzt die Finger und pact fie fein ! 
Altmayer. 
Es lebe die Freiheit! Es lebe der Wein ! 
Mephiftopheles. 
Ich tränke gern ein Glas, die Freiheit hoch zu ehren, 
Wenn eure Weine nur ein bißchen befjer wären. 
Siebel. 
Wir mögen bas nicht wieder hören ! 
Mephiftopheles. 
Yeh fürchte nur der Wirth beſchweret fich ; 
Sonſt gab’ ich diefen werthen Gäften 
Aus unferm Keller was zum Beften. 
Siebel. 
Nur immer her ! ich nehm’3 auf mic). 


Froſch. 
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Schafft ihr ein gutes Glas, ſo wollen wir euch loben. 


Nur gebt nicht gar zu kleine Proben; 

Denn wenn ich judiciren ſoll, 

Verlang' ich auch das Maul recht voll. 
Wltmayer leife. 

Sie find vom Itheine, wie ich fpiire. 
Mephiftopheles. 

Schafft einen Bohrer an! 


102 Fauſt. Erfter Theil. 


Brander. 
Was foll mit dem geſchehn? 
Ihr habt bod nicht die Fäſſer vor der Thüre ? 
Altmapyer. 
Dabinten hat der Wirth ein Körbchen Werkzeug ftehn. 
Mephiftopheles nimmt den Bohrer. Zu Froſch. 
Nun jagt, was wünfchet ihr zu ſchmecken? 2260 
ero fd. 
Wie meint ihr bas? Habt ihr fo mancherlei ? 
Mephiftopheles, 
Ich ftell’ e3 einem jeden fret. 
Altmavyer zu Frofd. 
Wha, du fängft fehon an die Lippen abzuleden. 
Froſch. 
Gut, wenn ich wählen ſoll, ſo will ich Rheinwein haben. 
. Das Vaterland verleiht die allerbeſten Gaben. 226 
Mephiſtopheles 
indem er an dem Platz, wo Froſch fist, ein Lod) in den Tiſchrand bohrt. 
Berichafft ein wenig Wachs, die Pfropfen gleich zu machen ! 
Altmayer. 
Ach das find Tafchenfpielerfachen. 
Mephiftopheles zu Brander. 
Und ihr? 
Brander. 
Sch will Champagner Wein, 
Und recht muffirend foll er fein! 
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Mephiftopheles bohrt; einer hat indefjen die Wachspfropfen gemacht 
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und verftopft. 


Brander. 
Man fann nicht ftets das Fremde meiden, 
Das Gute liegt un? oft jo fern. 
Ein echter deutfder Mann mag feinen Frangen leiden, 
Dod) ihre Weine trinkt er gern. 
Giebel 
indem fi Mtephiftopheles feinem Plate nähert. 
Ich muß geftehn, den fauern mag ich nicht, 
Gebt mir ein Glas vom echten füßen ! 
Mephiftopheles bobrt. 
Euch foll fogleid) Tokayer fließen. 
Altmapyer. 
Nein, Herren, feht mir in’s Geficht! 
Sch feh’ es ein, ihr habt uns nur zum Beten, 
Mephiftopheles. 
Gi! Ci! Mit folden edlen Gäften 
Mär eS ein bipden viel gewagt. 
Gefdwind! Nur grad’ heraus gefagt ! 
Mit weldem Weine Tann ich dienen ? 
Wltmayer. 
Mit jedem. Nur nicht lang gefragt. 
Nachdem die Locher alle gebohrt und verftopft find, 
Mephiftopheles mit feltiamen Gebärden. 
Trauben trägt der Weinftod ! 
Hörner der Ziegenbod ; 
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Der Wein ift faftig, Holz die Neben, 

Der hölzerne Tiſch Tann Wein auch geben. 
Ein tiefer Bli in die Natur ! 

Hier ift ein Wunder, glaubet nur ! 


Nun zieht die Pfropfen und genießt ! 2290 


Wile 


indem fie bie Pfropfen ziehen, und jedem der verlangte Wein 


in's Glas läuft. 


D Schöner Brunnen, der ung fließt ! 


Mephiftopheles. 


Nur hütet euch, daß ihr mir nichts vergießt ! 


Sie trinfen wiederholt. 


Alle fingen. 
Uns ift ganz fannibalifch wohl, 
Als wie fünfhundert Säuen ! 


Mephiftopheles. 


Das Volk ift fret, feht an, wie twohl’s ihm geht! — 2295 


Fauſt. 


‘ch hatte Luft nun abzufahren. 


Mephiftopheles. 


Gib nur erft Acht, die Beftialität 
Wird fid) gar herrlich offenbaren. 


Siebel. 


trinft unvorfichtig, der Wein fließt auf dte Erde und wird zur Flamme. 


Helft ! Feuer! Helft! Die Hölle brennt ! 


Auerbachs Keller in Leipzig. 


Mephiftoph eles die Flamme befpredend. 
2300 Sei ruhig, freundlich Element ! 
Zu dem Gefellen. 
Für dießmal war e8 nur ein Tropfen Fegefeuer. 
Siebel. 
Was fol das fein? Wart?! hr bezahlt es theuer ! 
Es fcheinet, daß ihr uns nicht fennt. 
Froſch. 
Laß Er uns das zum zweitenmale bleiben! 
Altmayer. 
2305 Ich dächt', wir hießen ihn ganz ſachte ſeitwärts gehn. 
Siebel. 
Was Herr? Er will ſich unterſtehn, 
Und hier ſein Hocuspocus treiben? 
Mephiſtopheles. 
Still, altes Weinfaß! 
Siebel. 
Beſenſtiel! 
Du willſt uns gar noch grob begegnen 2. 
Brander. 
2310 Wart nur! Es follen Schläge regnen ! 
Wltmayer 


zieht einen Pfropf aus dent Tifch, es fpringt ihm Feuer entgegen. 


Ich brenne! ich brenne ! 
Siebel. 
Bauberet ! 
Stoft zu ! der Kerl ift vogelfret ! 
Sie ziehen die Meffer und gehen auf Mepbiftopheles loa. 
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Mephiftopheles mit ernfthafter Gebärbe, 


Falſch Gebilb und Wort 
Verändern Sinn und Ort ! 
Seid hier und dort ! 2315 
Sie ftehn erftaunt und jehn einander an. 
Altmapyer. 
Wo bin ih? Welches fchine Land! 
Froſch. 
Weinberge! Seh' ich recht? 
Siebel. 
Und Trauben gleich zur Hand! 
Brander. 
Hier unter dieſem grünen Laube, 
Seht, welch ein Stock! Seht, welche Traube! 
Er faßt Siebeln bei der Naſe. Die andern thun es wechſelſeitig 
und heben die Meſſer. 
Mephiſtopheles wie oben. 
Irrthum, laß los der Augen Band! 2320 
Und merkt euch wie der Teufel ſpaße. 
Er verſchwindet mit Fa u ft, die Geſellen fahren aus einander. 
Siebel. 
Was gibt’? 
Altmapyer. 
Wie? 
ero fd. 
War das deine Nafe ? 








2325 


2330 


2335 


Auerbachs Keller in Leipzig. 


Brander zu Siebel. 
Und deine hab’ ich in der Hand! 
Altmayer. 


G8 war ein Schlag, der ging durch alle Glieder ! 
Schafft einen Stuhl, ich finfe nieder ! 


Froſch. 
Nein, ſagt mir nur, was iſt geſchehn? 
Siebel. 


Wo iſt der Kerl? Wenn ich ihn ſpüre, 
Er ſoll mir nicht lebendig gehn! 
Altmayer. 

Ich hab’ ihn ſelbſt hinaus zur Kellerthüre — 
Auf einem Faſſe reiten ſehn — 
Es liegt mir bleiſchwer in den Füßen. 

Sich nach dem Tiſche wendend. 
Mein! Sollte wohl der Wein noch fließen? 


Siebel. 
Betrug war alles, Lug und Schein. 
Froſch. 
Mir däuchte dod als train? ich Wein. 
Brander. 
Aber wie war e3 mit ben Trauben? 
Altmapyer. 


Nun fag’ mir eins, man foll fein Wunder glauben ! 
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Hexenküche. 


Auf einem niedrigen Herde ſteht ein großer Keſſel über dem Feuer. In dem 

Dampfe, der davon in die Höhe ſteigt, zeigen ſich verſchiedene Geſtalten. 

Eine Meerkatze fittt bei dem Keſſel und ſchäumt ihn, und ſorgt daß er 

nicht überläuft. Der Meerkater mit den Jungen ſitzt darneben und 

wärmt fich. Wände nnd Decke find mit dem ſeltſamſten Hexenhausrath 
ausgeſchmückt. 


Fauſt. Mephiſtopheles. 


Fauſt. 
Mir widerſteht das tolle Zauberweſen; 
Verſprichſt du mir, ich ſoll geneſen, 
In dieſem Wuſt von Raſerei? 
Verlang' ich Rath von einem alten Weibe? 2340 
Und ſchafft die Sudelköcherei 
Wohl dreißig Jahre mir vom Leibe? 
Weh mir, wenn du nichts Beſſers weißt! 
Schon iſt die Hoffnung mir verſchwunden. 
Hat die Natur und hat ein edler Geiſt . 2345 
Nicht irgend einen Balfam ausgefunden? 


Mephiftopheles. 
Mein Freund, nun fprichft du wieder Hug! 
Dich zu verjiingen gibt’s aud ein natürlih Mittel; 
Allein e3 fteht in einem andern Bud, 
Und tft ein wunderlich Capitel. 


2350 
(108) 
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au ft. 
Ich will e3 wiffen. 
Mephiftopheles. 
Gut! Ein Mittel, ohne Gelb 
Und Arzt und Zauberei zu haben: 
Begib did) gleich hinaus auf’3 Feld, 
sang’ an zu baden und zu graben, 
2355 Erhalte dich und deinen Sinn 
In einem ganz beſchränkten Kreife, 
Ernähre dich mit ungemifdter Speife, 
Leb’ mit dem Vieh als Vieh, und acht’ es nicht für Raub, 
Den Ader, den du ernteft, felbft zu büngen; 
2360 Das ijt das befte Mittel, glaub’, 
Auf achtzig Jahr dich zu verjüngen ! 
Fauſt. | 
Das bin ich nicht gewöhnt, ich fann mich nicht bequemen, 
Den Spaten in die Hand zu nehmen. 
Das enge Leben fteht mir gar nicht an. 
Mephiftopheles. 
2365 So muß denn dod) die Hexe dran. 
eau ft. 
Warum denn juft das alte Weib ! 
Kannſt du den Trank nicht felber brauen ? 
Mepbiftopheles, 
Das wär’ ein fehöner Zeitvertreib ! 
Yeh wollt’ indeß wohl taufend Brüden bauen, 
2370 Nicht Kunft und Wiflenfchaft allein, 
Geduld will bei bem Werke fein. 
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Fauft. Erfter Theil. 


Ein ftiller Geift ift Jahre lang gefchäftig ; 
Die Zeit nur macht die feine Gährung kräftig. 
Und alles was dazu gehört, 
Es ſind gar wunderbare Sachen! 2375 
Der Teufel hat ſie's zwar gelehrt; | 
Allein der Teufel fann’s nicht machen. 

Die Thiere erblidend.. 
Sieh, weld) ein zierliches Gefchlecht ! 
Das tft die Magd! das ift der Knecht ! 

Zu den Thieren. 


Es ſcheint, die Frau ift nicht zu Haufe? 2380 
Die Thiere. 
Berm Schmaufe, 
Aus dem Haus 
Zum Schornftein hinaus ! 
Mepbiftopheles, 
Wie lange pflegt fie wohl zu ſchwärmen? 
Die Thiere. 
So lange wir uns die Pfoten wärmen. 2385 
Mephiftopheles zu Fauſt. 
Wie findeft bu bie zarten Thiere ? 
| au ft. 
So abgefdmadt als id) nur jemand fab! 
Mephiftopheles. 


Nein, ein Discours wie diefer da 
wit g’rade der den ich am liebften führe! 
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Zu den Thieren. 
2390 So ſagt mir doch, verfluchte Puppen, 
Was quirlt ihr in dem Brei herum? 
Thiere. 
Wir kochen breite Bettelſuppen. 
Mephiſtopheles. 
Da habt ihr ein groß Publicum. 
Der Kater 
macht fic) herbei und ſchmeichelt dem Mephiſtopheles. 
D würfle nur gleich, 
2395 Und mache mich reich, 
Und laß mich gewinnen ! 
Gar fchlecht iſt's beftellt, 


Und wär’ ich bei Geld, 
So wär’ ich bet Sinnen. 
Mepbiftopheles. 
2400 Wie glücklich würde fich der Affe ſchätzen, 


Könnt’ er nur auc in's Lotto fegen | 
Indeſſen haben die jungen Meerfätschen mit einer großen Kugel gefptelt 
und rollen fie hervor. 


Der Kater. 
Das ift die Welt; 
Sie fteigt und fällt 
Und rollt beftandig ; 
2405 Sie flingt wie Glas; 
Wie bald bricht das! 
ft hohl inwendig. 
Hier glänzt fie febr, 
Und bier noch mehr, 
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Faux. Crfter Theil. 


Ich bin lebendig ! 
Mein lieber Sohn, 
Halt’ dich davon ! 
Du mußt fterben ! 
Sie ift von Thon, 
Es gibt Ccherben. 


Mephiftopheles. 
Was fol das Sieb? 


Der Kater holt es herunter. 
Wärft du ein Dieb, 
Wollt’ ich dich gleich ertennen. 
Er läuft zur Rabin und läßt fie durchſehen. 
Sieh durch bas Sieb ! 
Erfennft du den Dieb, 
Und darfft thn nicht nennen? 


Mephiftopheles fi dem Feuer nähernd. 


Und diefer Topf? 


Kater und Kätzin. 
Der alberne Tropf ! 
Er fennt nicht den Topf, 
Er fennt nicht den Keſſel! 
Mephiftopheles. 
Unböfliches Thier ! 
Der Kater. 


Den Wedel nimm bier, 
Und ſetz' dich in Sefjel! 
Er nöthigt den Mephiftopheles zu fiten. 


24€. 


2423 
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Fauſt 


welcher dieſe Zeit über vor einem Spiegel geſtanden, fi thm bald 


2430 


2435 


2445 


gendbert, bald fic) von thm entfernt hat. 
Was feh’ ih? Welch ein himmliſch Bild 
Zeigt fich in dieſem Zauberfpiegel! 
D Liebe, leihe mir den fchnelliten deiner Flügel, 
Und führe mich in ihr Gefild! 
Ach wenn ich nicht auf diefer Stelle bleibe, 
Wenn id) e8 wage nah zu gehn, 
Kann ich fie nur ala wie tm Nebel fehn ! 
Das ſchönſte Bild von einem Weibe ! 
Iſt's möglich, tit das Weib fo Schön? 
Muß ich an diefem hingeftredten Leibe 
Den Inbegriff von allen Himmeln fehn? 
So etwas findet fi) auf Erden? 


Mephiftopheles. 
Natürlich, wenn ein Gott fich erft feds Tage plagt, 
Und felbft am Ende bravo fagt, 
Da muß es mas Gefdeidtes werden. 
Für dießmal fieh dich immer fatt ; 
Ich weiß dir fo ein Schätchen auszufpüren, 
Und felig wer das gute Schidfal hat, 
Als Bräutigam fie heim zu führen! 


Kauft fieht immerfort in den Spiegel. Mephiftopheles, fich in dem 
Seffel dehnend und mit dem Wedel fpielend, fährt fort zu ſprechen. 


Hier fix’ ich wie der König auf dem Throne, 
Den Scepter halt’ ich hier, es fehlt nur noch die Krone. 


Die Thiere 


welche bisher allerlei wunderliche Bewegungen durd einander gemadt 
haben, bringen bem Mephiftopheles eine Krone mit großem Gefchrei. 
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D fet bod) fo gut, 2450 
Mit Schweiß und mit Blut 
Die Krone zu leimen! 
Sie gehn ungefdidt mit der Krone um und zerbrechen fie in zwei Stüde 
mit welchen fie berumipringen. 
Nun ift es gejchehn! 
Wir reden und fehn, 
Wir hören und reimen ; 2455 


Fau ſt gegen den Spiegel. 

Weh mir ! ich werde fchier verrüdt. 
Mephiftopheles auf die Thiere deutend. 
Nun fängt mir an faft felbft der Kopf zu ſchwanken. 
Die Thiere. 

Und wenn e3 und glüdt, 


Und wenn e3 fic ſchickt, 
So find e3 Gedanten! 2460 


a au ft wie oben, 
Mein Buſen fangt- mir an zu brennen! 
Entfernen wir und nur gefdwind! 
Mephiftopheles in obiger Stellung. 
Nun, wenigftens muß man befennen, 
Daß es aufrichtige Poeten find. 
Der Keffel, welchen die Kätzin bisher außer Acht gelaffen, fängt an überzu- 
laufen ; es entfteht eine große Flamme, welche zum Scornftein hinaus 
idligt. Die Here kommt durd die Flamme mit entfeslidem Gefchrei 
herunter gefahren. 
Die Here. 
Mul Au! Au! Wu! 2465 
PVerdammtes Thier ! Verflucdte Sau! 
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Verfaumft den Keffel, verfengft die Frau! 
Berfluchtes Thier ! 
Kauft und Mepbhiftopheles erblidend. 


Was ift das hier? 
2470 Wer fetd ihr hier? 
Was wollt ihr da? 
Wer Schlich fic ein? 
Die Feuerpein 
Euch in's Gebein! 
Sie fährt mit dem Schaumlöffel in den Keffel und fpritt Flammen nad 
Fauft, Mephiftopheles und den Thieren. Die Thiere wiufeln. 


Mephtiftopheles 
welcher ben Webel, den er in der Hand halt, umfehrt und unter die Gläfer 
und Töpfe jchlägt. 
2475 Entzwei! entziwei ! 
Da liegt der Brei 
Da liegt bas Glas! 
Es ift nur Spaß, 
Der Tact, du Was, 
2480 Su deiner Melodei. 

Indem die Here voll Grimm und Entſetzen zurüdtritt. 
Erfennft du mid)? Gerippe! Scheufal du! 
Erfennft du deinen Herrn und Meifter ? 

Was halt mich ab, fo ſchlag' ich zu, 
Zerſchmettre dich und deine Ragen=Geifter ! 
2485 Haft du vor’m rothen Wamms nicht mehr Refpect ? 
Kannſt du die Hahnenfeder nicht erfennen ? 
Hab’ ich dieß Angeficht verftedt ? 
Soll ich mich etwa felber nennen? 
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Fauſt. Erſter Theil. 


Die Here. 
D Herr, verzeiht den rohen Gruß! 
Seh’ ich doch feinen Pferdefuß. 
Wo find denn eure beiden Raben ? 


Mepbhiftopheles. 
ur dießmal kommſt du fo davon ; 
Denn freilich ift e3 eine Weile fchon, 
Daf wir uns nicht gefehen haben. 
Auch die Cultur, die alle Welt beledt, 
Hat auf den Teufel ſich erftredt. 


Das nordifche Phantom ijt nun nicht mehr zu fchauen ; 


Wo fiehft du Hörner, Schweif und Klauen? 


Und twas den Fuß betrifft, den ich nicht miffen fann, 


Der würde mir bei Leuten ſchaden; 


Darum bedien’ ich mich, wie mancher junge Mann, 


Seit vielen Jahren falfcher Wabden. 
Die Here tanzen. 
Sinn und Berftand verlier’ ich ſchier, 
Seb’ ih den Junker Satan wieder hier! 
Mephiftopheles. 
Den Namen, Weib, verbitt’ ich mir ! 
Die Here. 
Warum? Was hat er euch gethan? 
Mepbiftopheles. 
Gr ift ſchon lang in's Fabelbuch gefchrieben ; 
Allein die Menjchen find nichts beffer dran. 
Den Böfen find fie 108, die Böfen find geblieben. 


Du nennft mich Herr Baron, fo ift bie Sade gut; 


Ich bin ein Cavalier, wie andre Cavaliere. 


2490 


2495 


2500 


2505 


2510 
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Du zweifelft nicht an meinem edlen Blut; 
Sieh her, dad tft bas Wappen, bas ich führe! 
Er macht eine unanftändige Gebarde. 


Die Here lat unmäßig. 
Hal Hal Das tft in eurer Art! 
ests Ihr fetb ein Schelm, wie ihr nur immer wart. 


Mephiftopheles zu Faufl. 
Mein Freund, das lerne wohl verſtehn! 
Dieß ift die Art mit Heren umzugehn. 
Die Here. 
Nun Sagt, hr Herren, twas ihr Schafft. 


Mepbiftopheles. 
Ein gutes Glas von dem befannten Saft, 
2520 Doc muß ich euch um’3 ält’ite bitten ; 
Die Jahre doppeln feine Kraft. 


Die Here. 

Gar gern! Hier hab’ ich eine Flafche, 

Aus der ich felbft zumeilen nafche, 

Die auch nicht mehr im mind’ften ftink ; 
2525 Ich will euch gern ein Gläschen geben. 

Leiſe. 
Doch wenn es dieſer Mann unvorbereitet trinkt, 
So kann er, wißt ihr wohl, nicht eine Stunde leben. 


Mephiſtopheles. 
Es iſt ein guter Freund, dem es gedeihen ſoll; 
Ich gönn' ihm gern das Beſte deiner Küche. 
2530 Zieh deinen Kreis, ſprich deine Sprüche, 
Und gib ihm eine Taſſe voll! 


120 Fauft. Erfter Theil. 


Die Schale rafch bis an den Rand binan ; 
Denn meinem Freund wird diefer Trunk nicht ſchaden: 2580 
Er ift ein Mann von vielen Graben, 
Der manden guten Schlud gethan. 
Die Here mit vielen Ceremonten, fchenkt den Trank in eine Schale; 
wie fie Fauft an den Mund bringt, entfteht eine leichte Flamme, 
Mephiſtopheles. 
Nur friſch hinunter! Immer zu! 
Es wird dir gleich das Herz erfreuen. 
Biſt mit dem Teufel du und du, 2585 
Und toillft did) bor der Flamme fcheuen ? 
Die Here löft den Kreis, Fauſt tritt heraus, 


Mephiftopheles. 
Nun friſch hinaus! Du barfft nicht rubn. 
Die Here. 
Mög’ euch das Schlüdchen wohl behagen! 
Mephiſtopheles zur Here. 
Und fann ich dir was zu Gefallen thun, 
So barfft du mir’ nur auf Walpurgis fagen. 2590 
Die Here. 
Hier ift ein Lied! wenn ihr's zumeilen fingt, 
So werdet thr befondre Wirkung fpüren. 
Mephiftopheles zu Kauf. 
Komm nur geſchwind und lag did) führen ; 
Du mußt nothwendig transſpiriren, 
Damit die Kraft durch Inn⸗ und AÄußres dringt. 2505 
Den eblen Müßiggang lehr’ ich hernad dich ſchätzen, 
Und bald empfindeft du mit innigem Ergegen, 
Wie fid) Cupido regt und hin und wieder fpringt, 
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Fauſt. 
Laß mich nur ſchnell noch in den Spiegel ſchauen! 
Das Frauenbild war gar zu ſchön! 


Mephiſtopheles. 
Nein! Nein! Du ſollſt das Muſter aller Frauen 
Nun bald leibhaftig vor dir ſehn. 
Leiſe. 
Du ſiehſt, mit dieſem Trank im Leibe, 
Bald Helenen in jedem Weibe. 
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Straße 


Fauft. Margarete vorüber gehend. 


Kauft. 
Mein ſchönes Fräulein, darf ich wagen, 


Meinen Arm und Geleit Ihr angutragen ? 


Margarete, 
Bin webder Fraulein, weder fchön, 
Kann ungeleitet nad Haufe gehn. 
Ste madht fich los und ab. 


Fauſt. 

Bei'm Himmel, dieſes Kind iſt ſchön! 
So etwas hab' ich nie geſehn. 
Sie iſt ſo ſitt- und tugendreich, 
Und etwas ſchnippiſch doch zugleich. 
Der Lippe Roth, der Wange Licht, 
Die Tage der Welt vergeſſ' ich's nicht! 
Wie ſie die Augen niederſchlägt, 
Hat tief ſich in mein Herz geprägt! 
Wie ſie kurz angebunden war, 
Das iſt nun zum Entzücken gar! 

Mephiſtopheles tritt auf. 


Fauſt. 
Hör', du mußt mir die Dirne ſchaffen! 


(123) 
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2610 
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2635 


Straße. 


Mephiſtopheles. 
Nun, welche? 


Fauft. 
Sie ging juft vorbei. 
Mepbhiftopheles. 
Da bie? Sie fam von ihrem Pfaffen, 
Der ſprach fie aller Sünden fret; 
Ich ſchlich mich hart am Stuhl vorbet, 
Es ijt ein gar unſchuldig Ding, 
Das eben für nichts zur Beichte ging; 
Über die hab’ ich feine Gewalt. 
Fauſt. 
Iſt über vierzehn Jahr doch alt. 
Mephiſtopheles. 
Du ſprichſt ja wie Hans Liederlich, 
Der begehrt jede liebe Blum' für ſich, 
Und dünkelt ihm es war’ kein' Chr’ 
Und Gunſt die nicht zu pflücken wär’; 
Geht aber doch nicht immer an. 
au ft. 
Mein Herr Magifter Lobefan, 


Laß Cr mid) mit dem Gefeß in Frieden! 


Und das fag’ ich Shm fury und gut, 

Wenn nicht das füße junge Blut 

Heut Nacht in meinen Armen ruht, 

So find wir um Mitternacht gefchieden, 
Mephiftopheles. 

Bedenkt was gehn und ftehen mag! 
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Sau. Erſter Theil. 


Ich brauche wenigftens vierzehn Tag, 
Nur die Gelegenheit auszufpüren. 
oy au ft. 

Hatt’ ich nur fieben Stunden Rub, 
Brauchte den Teufel nicht dazu, 
So ein Geſchöpfchen zu verführen. 

Mephiftopheles. 
Ihr fpredt fdon faft wie ein Franzos; 


Dod bitt ich’, laßt's euch nicht verbrießen : 


Was hilft’s nur grade zu genießen? 
Die Freud’ ift lange nicht fo groß, 

Als wenn ihr erft herauf, herum, 
Durch alleret Brimborium, 

Das Püppchen gefnetet und zugericht't, 
Wie's lehret mance wälſche Geſchicht. 


Fauſt. 

Heb’ Appetit aud) ohne das. 

Mephiftopheles. 
Set ohne Schimpf und ohne Spaß. 
Sch fag euch, mit dem fchönen Kind 
Geht’3 eins für allemal nicht gefdwind. 
Mit Sturm tft da nichts einzunehmen ; 
Wir müflen uns zur Lift bequemen. 


Fauſt. 
Schaff' mir etwas vom Engelsſchatz! 
Führ' mid an ihren Ruheplag ! 
Schaff mir ein Halstud von ihrer Bruft, 
Ein Strumpfband meiner Liebesluft ! 


2650 
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2660 
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Strafe. 


Meph iftoph eles. 
Damit ihr feht, daß ich eurer Pein 
Will förderlich und dientlich fein ; 
Wollen wir feinen Augenblid verlieren, 
Will euch noch heut in ihe Bimmer führen. 
eau ft. 
Und foll fie ſehn? fie haben? 
Mephiftophbeles, 
Rein ! 
Sie wird bei einer Nachbarin fein. 
Indeſſen könnt ihr ganz allein 
An aller Hoffnung fiinft’ ger Freuden 
In ihrem Dunftfreis fatt euch meiden, 


Fauſt. 
Können wir hin? 
Mephiſtopheles. 
Es iſt noch zu früh. 


Fauſt. 
Sorg' du mir für ein Geſchenk für ſie! 
Ab. 


Mephiſtopheles. 
Gleich ſchenken? Das iſt brav! Da wird er rellffiren! 
Ich kenne manchen ſchönen Platz 
Und manchen alt vergrabnen Schatz; 
Ich muß ein bißchen revidiren. 
Ab. 
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Abend. 


Ein Eleines reinlides Zimmer. 


Margarete ihre Zöpfe fledjtend und anfbindend. 
Margarete. 


Ich gab’ was drum, wenn ich nur müßt’ 
Wer heut der Herr gewefen ift ! 
Er jah gewif recht wader aus, 
Und tft aus einem edlen Haus ; 
Das fonnt ich ihm an der Stirne Iefen — 
Er war’ aud) fonft nicht fo feck getwefen. 
Ab. 
Mephiftopheles. Kauft. 
Mephiftopheles. 
Herein, ganz leife, nur herein! 
Gau ft nad einigem Stilffchweigen. 
Ich bitte did), laf mich allein ! 
Mephiſtopheles herumſpürend. 
Nicht jedes Mädchen hält ſo rein. 
Ab. 
Fau ſt rings aufſchauend. 
Willkommen fiiper Dämmerſchein! 
Der du dies Heiligthum durchwebſt. 
Ergreif' mein Herz, du ſüße Liebespein! 
(126) 
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Abend. 


Die du vom Thau der Hoffnung fchmachtend lebft. 
Wie athmet rings Gefühl der Stille, 
Der Ordnung, der Zufriedenheit!  ° 
In diefer Armuth welche Fülle! 
In diefem Kerker welche Seligfeit! 
Er wirft fich auf den ledernen Seffel am Bette. 


D nimm mich auf! der du die Vorwelt fchon 
Bei Freud’ und Schmerz im offnen Arm empfangen ! 
Wie oft, ach ! hat an diefem VBäter- Thron 
Schon eine Schaar von Kindern rings gehangen | 
Bielleicht hat, dankbar für den heil’gen Chrift, 
Mein Liebehen hier, mit vollen Kindertwangen, 
Dem Whnherrn fromm die welfe Hand gefüßt. 
Ich fühl, o Madden, deinen Geift 
Der Füll' und Ordnung um mid) faufeln, 
Der mütterlich dich täglich untertweif't, 
Den Teppich auf den Tifch dich reinlich breiten heißt, 
Sogar den Sand zu deinen Füßen fraufeln. 
D liebe Hand! fo güttergleich ! 
Die Hütte wird durch dich ein Himmelreich. 
Und bier ! 
Er hebt einen Vettvorhang auf. 


Was fapt mich für ein Wonnegraus ! 
Hier möcht’ ich volle Stunden fäumen. 
Natur! Hier bildeteft in leichten Träumen 
Den eingebornen Engel aus; 
Hier lag das Kind! mit warmem Leben 
Den zarten Bufen angefüllt, 
Und bier mit heilig reinem Weben 
Entwirkte fic das Götterbild ! 
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128 Fauft, Erfter Theil. 


Und bu! Was hat dich hergeführt ? 

Mie innig fühl’ ich mich gerührt ! 

Mas willft du er? Was wird das Herz dir ſchwer? 
Armfel’ger Fauft! ich Tenne dich nicht mehr. 2720 


Umgibt mid hier ein Zauberbuft ? 

Mich drang’s fo g’rade zu genießen, _ 

Und fühle mid) in Liebeötraum zerfließen ! 
Sind wir ein Spiel von jedem Drud der Luft? 


Und trate fie ben Augenblid herein, 2725 
Wie würdeſt du für deinen Frevel büßen ! 
Der große Hans, ach wie fo Klein! 
Lag’, hingefdmolzen, ihr zu Füßen. 
Mephiftophelestommt. 
Mephiftopheles. 
Gefdwind! Sch feb’ fie unten fommen. 


F au ft. 
Hort! Fort! Sch Tehre nimmermebr! 27370 


Mephiftopheles. 
Hier ift ein Käftchen leiblich ſchwer, 
Sch hab’s wo anders hergenommen. 
Stellt’3 hier nur immer in den Schrein, 
Sch ſchwör' euch, ihr vergehn die Sinnen; 
Sch that euch Sächelchen hinein, 2735 
Um eine andre zu gewinnen. 
Bwar Kind ift Kind und Spiel tit Spiel. 

Fauſt. 

Ich weiß nicht ſoll ich? 











2740 
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Mephiftopheles. 
Fragt ihr viel? 
Meint ihr vielleicht den Schaß zu wahren? 
Dann rath’ ich eurer Lüſternheit, 
Die liebe ſchöne Tageszeit 
Und 'mir die meitre Müh zu fparen. 
Ich hoff nicht daß ihr geizig feid! 
Sch kratz' den Kopf, reib’ an den Händen — 


Er ftellt bas Käftchen in den Schrein und drüdt das Schloß wieder gu. 


2745 


2750 


2755 


2760 


Nur fort! gefhwind ! — 

Um euch das füße junge Kind 

Nad Herzens Wunfd und Will’ zu wenden; 
Und ihr febt drein, 

Als folltet thr in den Hörfaal hinein, 

ALS ftünden grau leibhaftig vor euch da 
Phyſik und Metaphyfica ! 


Nur fort! 
Ab. 
Margarete mit einer Lampe, 
Margarete. 


Es ift fo ſchwül, fo dumpfig hie 
Sie madt bas Fenfter auf. 

Und ift body eben fo warm nicht drauß’, 
G3 wird mir fo, ich weiß nicht wie — 
Ich wollt’, die Mutter fam’ nad Haus. 
Mir läuft ein Schauer tiber’n ganzen Leib — 
Bin dod ein thöricht furdtfam Weib ! 
Sie fängt an zu fingen, indem fie fid) auszieht. 

G3 war ein König in Thule 

Gar treu bis an bas Grab, 


130 Fauft. Erfter Theil. 


Dem fterbend feine Buble 
Einen golbnen Becher gab. 


G3 ging ihm nichts darüber, 

Gr leert’ ihn jeden Schmaus; 

Die Augen gingen thm über, - 2765 
So oft er trank daraus. 


Und als er fam zu fterben, 

Zählt' er feine Stadt’ im Reid, 

Gönnt alles feinem Erben, 

Den Becher nicht zugleich. 2770 


Er fag bei'tm Königsmahle, 

Die Ritter um ihn ber, 

Auf hohem Väter-Saale, 

Dort auf dem Schloß am Meer. 


Dort ftand der alte Becher, 2775 
Trank legte Lebensgluth, 

Und warf den heiligen Becher 

Hinunter in die Fluth. 


Er ſah ibn ftürzen, trinken 
Und finten tief in's Meer, 2780 
Die Augen thaten ihm finken, 
Trank nie einen Tropfen mehr. 
Sie eröffnet den Schrein, ihre Kleider einzuräumen, umd erblidt das 
Schmudfäftchen. 
Mie kommt das Schöne Käftchen hier herein ? 
Sch Schloß dod) ganz gewiß den Schrein. 
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2785 G8 ift bod) wunderbar! Was mag wohl drinne fein? 
Vielleicht bracht’s jemand als ein Pfand, 
Und meine Mutter lieh darauf. 
Da hängt ein Schliiffelden am Band, 
Ich denke wohl ich mach’ e3 auf! 
2790 Was ift bas? Gottim Himmel! Schau, : 
So was hab’ ich mein’ Tage nicht gefehn! 
Gin Shmud! Mit dem könnt eine Cdelfrau 
Am höchſten Feiertage gehn. 
Wie follte mir die Kette ftehn? 
2795 Wem mag die Herrlichleit gehören ? 
Sie putt fich damit auf und tritt vor den Spiegel. 
Wenn nur die Obrring’ meine wären ! 
Man fieht doch gleich ganz anders drein. 
Was hilft euh Schönheit, junges Blut? 
Das tft wohl alles ſchön und gut, 
2800 Allein man läßt’8 auch alles fem; 
Man lobt euch Halb mit Erbarmen. 
Nad Golde drängt, 
Am Golbe hängt 
Doc alles. Ach wir Armen I 


Spaziergang. 
Fauft in Gedanken auf und ab gehend. Zu ihm Mephiſtopheles. 


Mephiftopheles. 


Bei aller verſchmähten Liebe! Beim höllifchen Clemente! 2805 
Yh wollt’ ich müßte was Argers, daß ich's fluchen könnte! 


Fauſt. 
Was haſt? was kneipt dich denn ſo ſehr? 
So kein Geſicht ſah ich in meinem Leben! 


Mephiſtopheles. 


Ich möcht' mich gleich dem Teufel übergeben, 
Wenn ich nur ſelbſt fein Teufel war’! 2810 


au ft. 
Hat fic) dir mas im Kopf verfdoben ? 
Dich kleidet's, wie ein Raſender zu toben! 


Mephiftopheles. 


Denkt nur, den Schmud für Gretden angefdafft, 

Den bat ein Pfaff hinweggerafft! — 

Die Mutter friegt bas Ding zu ſchauen, 2815 
Gleich fangt’s ihr heimlich an zu grauen: 

Die Frau hat gar einen feinen Geruch, 

Schnuffelt immer im Gebetbud, 


(13) 





2825 


2830 


2835 


2840 


Spaziergang. 


Und riecht’3 einem jeden Möbel an, 

Ob das Ding heilig ift oder profan; 
Und an dem Schmud da fpürt fie’s Mar, 
Daß dabei nicht viel Segen war. 

Mein Kind, rief fie, ungerechtes Gut 
Befängt die Seele, zehrt auf das Blut; 
Wollen’s der Mutter Gottes weihen, 
Mird uns mit Himmels-Manna erfreuen | 
Margretlein 30g ein fchiefe Maul, 

‘ft halt, dacht fie, ein geſchenkter Gaul, 
Und wahrlich! gottlos tft nicht der, 

Der ihn fo fein gebracht hierher. 

Die Mutter ließ einen Pfaffen fommen ; 
Der hatte faum den Spaß vernommen, 
Lief fich den Anblid wohl behagen. 

Er fpradh: So iſt man recht gefinnt! 
Mer überwindet der gewinnt. 

Die Kirche hat einen guten Magen, 

Hat ganze Lander aufgefreflen, 

Und doch nod) nie fich übergeflen ; 

Die Kirch’ allein, meine lieben Frauen, — 
Kann ungerechtes Gut verdauen. 


a au ft. 
Das ift ein allgemeiner Braud, 
Ein Sud’ und König fann es aud. 


Mephiftopheles. 
Strid drauf ein Spange, Kett’ und Ring’, 
Als wären’3 eben Pfifferling’, 
Dantt’ nicht weniger und nicht mehr, 
Als ob’3 ein Korb voll Nüſſe war’, 
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Fauft. Crfter Theil. 


Verfprad ihnen allen himmlifden Lohn — 
Und fie waren febr erbaut davon. 


Fauſt. 
Und Gretchen? 


Mephiſtopheles. 
Sitzt nun unruhvoll, 
Weiß weder was ſie will noch ſoll, 
Denkt an's Geſchmeide Tag und Nacht, 
Noch mehr an den der's ihr gebracht. 
Fauſt. 

Des Liebchens Kummer thut mir leid. 
Schaff' du ihr gleich ein neu Geſchmeid'! 
Am erjten war ja fo nicht viel, 

Mephiftopheles. 
D ja, dem Herrn ift alles Kinderfpiel! 


ye au ft. 
Und mad’, und ridt’s nad meinem Ginn, 
Hang’ did) an ihre Nachbarin ! 
Set Teufel doch nur nicht wie Brei, 
Und ſchaff' einen neuen Schmud herbei ! 


Mephiftopheles. 

Sa, gnäb’ger Herr, von Herzen gerne. 

Fauſt ab. 

Mephiftopheles. 

So ein verliebter Thor verpufft 

Gud) Sonne, Mond und alle Sterne 

Bum Zeitvertreib dem Liebchen in die Luft, 

Ab. 





2855 





Der Nachbarin Haus, 


. Marthe allein. 


Marthe. 
2865 Gott verzeih’3 meinem lieben Mann, 
Er hat an mir nicht wohl gethan! 
Geht da ftrads in die Welt hinein, 
Und läßt mid) auf dem Stroh allein. 
Thät thn doch wahrlich nicht betrüben, 
2870 That ihn, weiß Gott, recht herzlich lieben. 
Sie weint. 
Vielleicht ift er gar tobt! — O Pein! 
Hatt’ ich nur einen Todtenschein ! 
Margarete kommt, 


Margarete, 
Frau Marthe ! 


Marthe. 
Gretelden, was ſoll's? 


Margarete. 


Saft finken mir die Kntee nieder ! 
2875 Da find’ ich fo ein Käftchen wieder 
In meinem Schrein, von Ebenholz, 
Und Gaden herrlich ganz und gar, 
Weit reicher als das erfte war. 
(135) 
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Hanf. Erſter Theil. 


Marthe. 
Das muß Sie nidt der Mutter jagen; 
That’s wieder gleich zur Beichte tragen. 2880 


Margarete. 

Ad feb’ Sie nur! ad ſchau' Ste nur! 
Marthe putt fie anf. 

D du glüdfel’ge Creatur ! 

Margarete. 
Darf mich, leider, nicht auf der Gafjen, 
Noch in der Kirche mit fehen laſſen. 

Marthe. 

Komm du nur oft zu mir berüber, 2885 
Und leg’ den Schmud hier heimlich an; 
Spazier’ ein Stiindden lang bem Spiegelglas vorüber, 
Wir haben unsre Freube dran; 
Und dann gibt’s einen Anlaß, gibt’3 ein Feft, 
Mo man’s fo nad und nad den Leuten feben läßt. 2800 
Ein Kettchen erft, die Perle dann in’3 Ohr; 
Die Mutter jieht’3 wohl nicht, man macht ihr auch was vor. 


Margarete. 
Mer fonnte nur die beiden Käftchen bringen? 
Gs geht nicht zu mit rechten Dingen! 
Es flopft. 
Margarete. 
Ad Gott! mag das meine Mutter fein? 2895 
Marthe durd’s Vorhingel gueend. 


Es ijt ein fremder Herr — Herein! 
Mephiftopheles tritt auf. 








2900 


Der Nachbarin Haus, 


Mephiftopheles. 
Bin fo fret g’rad’ herein zu treten, 
Muß bei den Frauen Verzeihn erbeten. 
Tritt ehrerbietig vor Margareten zurüd, 


Wollte nad) Frau Marthe Schwerbtlein fragen ! 


Marthe. 
Ich bin’3, was hat der Herr zu fagen? 


Mephiftopheles leife zu ihr. 
Ich fenne Sie jegt, mir ift bas genug; 
Sie hat da gar vornehmen Befud). 
Berzeiht die Freiheit die ich genommen | 
Will Nachmittage wieder kommen. 
Marthe laut. 
Denk’, Kind, um alles in der Welt! 
Der Herr dich für ein Fräulein halt. 
Margarete, 


Ich bin ein armes junges Blut ; 
Ach Gott! der Herr ift gar zu gut: 


Schmuck und Gefdmeide find nicht mein. 


Mephiftopheles. 
Ach, es ift nicht der Schmud allein; 
Sie hat ein Wefen, einen Blid fo Scharf il 
Wie freut mich’3 daß ich bleiben darf. 
Marthe. 
Was bringt Er denn? Berlange ſehr — 


Mephiftopheles. 
Sch wollt’ ich hätt’ eine frobere Mähr'! 
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Fauſt. Erfter Theil. 


Sch hoffe Sie läßt mich's drum nicht büßen: 


Ihr Mann ift todt und läßt Sie grüßen. 
Marthe. 
Xft tobt? bas treue Herz! D web! 
Mein Mann ift todt! Ach ich vergeh’! 
Margarete. 
Ach! liebe Frau, verzweifelt nicht ! 
Mephiftopheles. 
Go hört die traurige Geſchicht'! 
Margarete. 
‘ch möchte drum mein’ Tag’ nicht lieben; 
Würde mich Verluft zu Tode betrüben. 
Mephiftopheles. 
Freud’ muß Leid, Leid muß Freude haben. 
Marthe. 
Erzählt mir feines Lebens Schluß ! 
Mephiftopheles. 
Er liegt in Padua begraben 


. Beim heiligen Antonius, 


An einer wohlgeweihten Stätte 
Zum etvig Fühlen Rubebette. 


Marthe. 
Habt ihr fonft nichts an mich zu bringen ? 
Mephiftopheles. 
Ya, eine Bitte, groß und ſchwer; 


Laff’ Sie bod ja für ihn dreihundert Mefjen fingen ! 


Im übrigen find meine Taſchen leer. 


2915 


2930 








2935 


2940 


2945 


2950 


Der Nachbarin Haus, 139 


Marthe. 
Was! Nicht ein Schauſtück? Kein Gefdmeid’ ? 
Was jeder Handwerlsburfd im Grund des Säckels fart, 
Sum Angedenfen aufbetwahrt, 
Und lieber bungert, lieber bettelt ! 
Mepbiftopheles. 
Madam, e3 thut mir herzlich leid; 
Allein er hat fein Geld wahrhaftig nicht verzettelt. 
Auch er bereute feine Fehler febr, 
Sa, und bejammerte fein Unglüd noch viel mehr. 
Margarete. 
Ach! daß die Menſchen fo unglüdlich find! 
Gewif ich will für ibn mand) Requiem nod) beten, 
Mephiftopheles. 
Ihr wäret werth, gleich in die Ch zu treten : 
Ihr feid ein liebenswürbig Kind. 
Margarete. 
Ach nein, das geht jest noch nicht an. 
Mephiftopheles. 
Iſt's nicht ein Mann, fei’3 derweil’ ein Galan. 
8 ift eine ber größten Himmelsgaben, 
So ein lieb Ding im Arm zu haben. 
Margarete. 
Das ift des Landes nicht der Braud. 


Mephiftopheles. 
Braud oder nicht! Cs gibt fic) aud. 
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Gant. Erſter Theil. 


Marthe. 
Erzählt mir doch ! 


Mephiftopheles. 
Ich ftand an feinem Sterbebette, 

Es war twas beffer ala von Mift, 
Bon halbgefaultem Stroh; allein er ftarb ala Chrift, 
Und fand daß er weit mehr noch auf der Zeche hatte. 
Mie, rief er, muß ich mid) von Grund aus bafjen, 2955 
So mein Gewerb, mein Weib fo zu verlaffen ! 
Ad! die Erinnrung tödtet mid. 
Vergäb’ fie mir nur noch in diefem Leben | — 


Marthe weinend. 
Der gute Mann! ich hab’ ihm längft vergeben. 


Mephiftopheles. 
Allein, weiß Gott ! fie war mehr Schuld als id. 29,60 


Marthe. 
Das lügt er! Was! am Rand des Grabs zu lügen ! 


Mephiftopheles. 
Er fabelte gewiß in lebten Zügen, 
Wenn ich nur halb ein Kenner bin. 
Ich hatte, ſprach er, nicht zum Zeitvertreib zu gaffen, 
Erit Kinder, und dann Brot für fie zu fchaffen, 2963 
Und Brot im allerweit’'ften Sinn, 
Und fonnte nicht einmal mein Theil in Frieden eſſen. 


Marthe. 


Hat er fo aller Trew’, fo aller Lieb’ bergefjen, 
Der Pladerei bei Tag und Nadt! 





2970 


2975 


2985 


2990 


Der Nachbarin Haus. 


Mephiftopheles. 
Nicht doch, er hat euch herzlich dran gebadht. 


Er fpradh : Als ich nun weg von Malta ging, 


Da betet’ ich für Frau und Kinder brünftig ; 
Uns war denn aud) der Himmel günftig, 
Dah unfer Schiff ein türfifch Fahrzeug fing, 
Das einen Schaf des großen Sultans führte. 
Da ward der Tapferkeit ihr Lohn, 

Und ich empfing denn auch, wie fid) gebührte, 
Mein wohlgemeſſ'nes Theil davon. 


Marthe. 
Ei wie? Ei wo? Hat er’3 vielleicht vergraben ? 


Mephiftopheles. 


Wer weiß, two nun e3 die vier Winde haben. 
Ein fchönes Fräulein nahm fich feiner an, 
Als er in Napel fremd umberfpagierte ; 

Sie hat an ihm viel Liebs und Treus gethan, 
Daf er’3 bis an fein felig Ende fpiirte. 


Marthe. 


Der Schelm! der Dieb an feinen Kindern ! 
Auch alles Elend, alle Noth 
Konnt' nicht fein fchandlid Leben hindern I 


Mephiitopheles. 
Sa febt! dafür ift er nun todt. 
Mär’ ich nun jest an eurem Plage, 
Betraurt’ ich ihn ein züchtig Jahr, 
BVifirte dann unterweil’ nad einem neuen Schatze. 
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Fauft. Crfter Theil. 


Marthe. 
Ad Gott! wie bod) mein erfter war, 
Find’ ich nicht leicht auf diefer Welt den andern! 
Es tonnte faum ein herziger Närrchen fein. 
Er liebte nur bas allguviele Wandern, 
Und fremde Weiber, und fremden Wein, 
Und bas verflucdhte Wiirfelfpiel. 


Mephiftopheles. 
Nun, nun, fo fonnt’ es gehn und ftehen, 
Wenn er euch ungefähr fo viel 
Bon feiner Seite nadgefeben. 
Yoh ſchwör' euch zu, mit dem Beding 
Wechſelt' ich felbft mit euch den Ring! 

Marthe. 

D es beliebt dem Herrn zu ſcherzen! 


Mephiftopheles für fig. 
Nun mad’ ich mich bei ‚Zeiten fort! 
Die hielte wohl den Teufel felbft bei’m Wort. 
Zu Gretden. 
Wie fteht e3 denn mit Ihrem Herzen? 
Margarete, 
Mas meint der Herr damit? 


Mephiftopheles für fid. 


3005 


Du gut3 unfehuldigs Kind! 


Laut. 
Lebt wohl ihr Fraun! 
Margarete, 
Lebt wohl! 








3010 
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Der Nachbarin Haus, 143 


Marthe. 
D fagt mir bod) geſchwind! 
Ich möchte gern ein Zeugniß haben, 
Wo, wie und wann mein Schat geitorben und begraben. 
Sch bin von je der Orbnung Freund gemefen, 
Möcht' thn auch todt im Mochenblattden Iefen. 
Mephiftopheles. 
Sa, gute Frau, durch ziweier Zeugen Mund 
Wird allerivegs die Wahrheit fund; 
Habe noch gar einen feinen Gefellen, 
Den will ich euch vor den Richter Stellen. 
Ich bring’ ihn ber. 
Marthe. 
D thut das ja! 
Mephiftopheles. 
Und bier die Sungfrau ijt aud) da? — 
Ein braver Rnab’! ijt viel gereif’t, 
Fräuleins alle Höflichkeit ertveif’t. 
Margarete. 
Miipte vor dem Herren fchamroth werben. 
Mephiftopheles. 
Bor Teinem Könige der Erben. 


Marthe. 
Da hinter'm Haus in meinem Garten 
Wollen wir der Heren heut Abend warten. 


Straße 
Fauft. Mephiftopheles, 
oy au ft. 


Mie iſt's? Will's fördern? Will's bald gehn? 


Mephiftopheles. 
Wh bravo! Find’ ich euch in Feuer? 
Yn kurzer Zeit ift Gretchen euer. 


Heut Abend follt ihr fie bei Nachbar! Marthen febn: 


Das ijt ein Weib wie auserlefen 
Zum Kuppler- und Zigeuneriefen ! 


& au jt. 


Mephiftopheles. 
Dod) wird aud) mas von und begehrt. 
oy au ft. 
Ein Dienft ift mohl des andern werth. - 
Mephiftopheles. 
Wir legen nur ein gültig Zeugniß nieder, 
Daß ihres Chherrn ausgeredte Glieder 
In Padua an heil’ger Stätte rubn. 


Fauſt. 


So recht! 


Sehr klug! Wir werden erſt die Reiſe machen müſſen! 


(144) 
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503° 


3035 
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Mephiftopheles. 
Sancta Simplicitas ! darum iſt's nicht zu thun; 
Bezeugt nur ohne viel zu wiſſen. 
au ft. 
Wenn Er nichts Beſſers hat, fo ift ber Plan zerrifien. 
Mephiftopheles. 
3090 © bei’ ger Mann! Da wart ihr’3 nun! 
Xft e3 das erftemal in eurem Leben, 
Daß ihr falfd Zeugniß abgelegt? 
Habt ihr von Gott, der Welt und was fid) drin betwegt, 
Dom Menfden, twas fic) ihm in Kopf und Herzen regt, 
3045 Definitionen nicht mit großer Kraft gegeben? 
Mit frecher Stirne, kühner Bruft? 
Und wollt ihr recht in’3 Innre geben, 
Habt ihr davon, ihr müßt es g’rad’ geiteben, 
So viel als von Herrn Schwerbtleind Tod gewußt ! 
Fauſt. 
37050 Du biſt und bleibſt ein Lügner, ein Sophiſte. 
Mephriftopheles. 
Ya, wenn man’s nicht ein bißchen tiefer müßte. 
Denn morgen wirft, in allen Ehren, 
Das arme Gretchen nicht bethören, 
Und alle Seelenlieb’ ihr ſchwören? 
au ft. 
3055 Und zwar von Herzen. 
Mephiftopheles, 
Gut und ſchön! 
Dann wird von ewiger Treu’ und Liebe, 
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Fauſt. Erſter Theil. 


Bon einzig überallmächt'gem Triebe — 
Wird bas aud) fo von Herzen gehn? 


Fauft. 
Lak das! Es wird! — Wenn ich empfinde, 
Für das Gefühl, für bas Gewühl 3060 
Nad Namen fuche, feinen finde, 
Dann durch die Welt mit allen Sinnen fchmeife, 
Nach allen höchſten Worten greife, 
Und diefe Gluth, von der ich brenne, 
Unendlich, ewig, ewig nenne, 3065 
Iſt bas ein teuflifch Liigenfpiel ? 


Mephiftopheles. 

Sch bab’ doch Recht ! 

au ft. 

Hör’! merf’ dir dieß — 
Ich bitte Dich, und fdone meine Lunge — 
Wer Recht behalten will und hat nur eine Zunge, 
Behält’3 gewiß. 3070 
Und fomm, id hab’ des Schwätzens Überbruß, 
Denn du haft Recht, vorzüglich weil ich muß. 





Garten. 


Margarete an Fanftens Arm, Marthe mit Mepbifto- 
pheles anf und ab fpazierend. 


Margarete. 
Ich fühl! es wohl, daß mich der Herr nur fchont, 
Herab fich Läßt, mich zu befchämen. 
3075 Ein Reifender tft fo gewohnt 
Aus Gütigkeit fürlieb zu nehmen; 
Ich weiß zu gut, daß fold) erfahrnen Mann 
Mein arm Gefpräc nicht unterhalten Tann. 
eau ft 
Cin Blid von dir, Ein Wort mehr unterhält, 
3080 Als alle Weisheit diefer Welt. 
Er küßt thre Hand. 
Margarete. 
Incommodirt euch nicht! Wie könnt ihr fie nur küſſen? 
Sie ift fo garftig, ift fo rauf ! 
Was hab’ ich nicht ſchon alles Schaffen müffen ! 
Die Mutter ift gar zu genau. 
Gehn vorüber. 
Marthe. 


3085 Und ihr, mein Herr, ihr reif’t fo immer fort? 
(147) 


Fauft, Erfter Theil. . 


Mephiftopheles. 


Ad, daß Gewerb' und Pflicht uns dazu treiben ! 
Mit wie viel Schmerz verläßt man manden Ort, 
Und darf doch nun einmal nicht bleiben ! 


Marthe. 


Sn raſchen Jahren geht’3 wohl an, 
So um und um fret durch die Welt zu ftreifen; 3090 
Doc kömmt die böfe Beit heran, 
Und fi als Hageftolz allein zum Grab zu fchleifen, 
Das hat noch feinem mohl gethan. 
Mephiſtopheles. 


Mit Grauſen ſeh' ich das von weiten. 
Marthe. 
Drum, werther Herr, berathet euch in Zeiten. 3095 
Gehn vorüber. 
Margarete. 


Xa, aus ben Augen, aus dem Sinn! 
Die Höflichkeit iſt euch geläufig; 
Allein ihr habt der Freunde häufig, 
Sie find verftändiger als ich bin. 


Fauft. 


D Befte! glaube, twas man fo verftändig nennt, 3100 
Iſt oft mehr Eitelleit und Kurzfinn. 


Margarete. 
Wie ? 


Garten. 


Fauſt. 
Ach, daß die Einfalt, daß die Unſchuld nie 
Sich ſelbſt und ihren heil'gen Werth erkennt! 
Daß Demuth, Niedrigkeit, die höchſten Gaben 
3105 Der liebevoll austheilenden Natur — 


Margarete. 
Denkt ihr an mich ein Augenblickchen nur, 
Ich werde Zeit genug an euch zu denken haben. 


Fauſt. 
Ihr ſeid wohl viel allein? 


Margarete. 
Ja, unfre Wirthſchaft ift nur Klein, 

3110 Und bod) will fie verjehen fein. 

Wir haben feine Magb ; muß fodjen, fegen, ftriden 
Und nähn, und laufen früh und fpat; 

Und meine Mutter ift in allen Stüden 

So accurat! 

3115 Nicht daß fie juft fo febr fich einzufchränfen hat; 
Wir finnten ung weit eh’r als andre regen: 
Mein Vater hinterließ ein hübſch Vermögen, 
Ein Häuschen und ein Gärtchen vor der Stadt. 
Doch hab’ ich jet fo ziemlich ftille Tage ; 

3120 Mein Bruder iſt Soldat, 
Mein Schweſterchen tft todt. 
Ach hatte mit dem Kind wohl meine liebe Noth; 
Dod) übernähm’ ich gern noch einmal alle Plage, 
Go lieb war mir das Kind. 


Fauſt. 


Ein Engel, wenn dir’3 glich. 
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Fauſt. Erfter Theil. 


Margarete. 


Yoh 309 es auf, und herzlich liebt’ e3 mid. 
Es war nach meines Vaters Tod geboren. 
Die Mutter gaben wir verloren, 

So elend wie fie damals lag, 

Und fie erholte fich ſehr langſam, nad und nad. 
Da fonnte fie nun nicht dran denfen 

Das arme Würmchen felbit zu tränten, 
Und fo erzog ich's ganz allein, 

Mit Mild und Wafer; fo ward's mein. 
Auf meinem Arm, in meinem Schoos 
War's freundlich, zappelte, ward groß. 


ay au ft. 
Du haft gewiß bas reinfte Glüd empfunden. 


Margarete. 


Dod auch gewiß gar mande fdwere Stunden. 
Des Kleinen Wiege jtand zu Nadht 

An meinem Bett, e3 durfte faum fich regen, 
War ich erwacht ; 

Bald mußt’ ich’3 tranken, bald e3 zu mir legen, 
Bald, wenn’s nicht ſchwieg, vom Bett aufftehn, 
Und tänzelnd in der Rammer auf und nieder gehn, 
Und früh am Tage ſchon am Wafdtrog ftehn ; 
Dann auf dem Markt und an dem Herde forgen, 
Und immer fort tote heut fo morgen. 

Da geht’, mein Herr, nicht immer muthig zu ; 
Doc ſchmeckt dafür das Eſſen, fdmedt die Rub. 


Gehn vorüber. 
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Garten. 


Marthe. 
Die armen Weiber find bod übel dran: 
3150 Ein Hageftolz tit ſchwerlich zu befehren. 
Mephiftopheles. 
G8 fame nur auf Curedgleiden an, 
Mich eines Beflern zu belehren. 
Marthe. 
Sagt g’rab’, mein Herr, habt thr noch nichts gefunden? 
Hat fich das Herz nicht irgendivo gebunden ? 
Mephiftopheles. 
3155 Das Spridwort fagt: Cin eigner Herd, 
Gin braves Weib, find Gold und Perlen werth. 
Marthe. 
ch meine, ob ihr niemals Luft befommen ? 
Mephiftopheles. 
Man hat mich überall recht höflich aufgenommen. 
Marthe. 
Ach wollte fagen: ward's nie Ernit in eurem Herzen? 


Mephiftopheles. 
3160 Mit Frauen foll man fid nie unterftehn zu fcherzen. 
Marthe. 

Ach, ihr verfteht mich nicht ! 

Mephiftopheles. 

Das thut mir herzlich letd! 
Doch ich verfteh’ — daß ihr fehr gütig fetd. 
Gehn vorüber. 
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Ranft. Erſter Theil. 


eau ft 
Du fannteft mich, o Kleiner Engel, wieder, 
Gleich als ich in den Garten fam ? 


Margarete. 
Sabt ihr es nicht ? ich fchlug die Augen mteder. 


Fauſt. 
Und du verzeihſt die Freiheit, die ich nahm, 
Was ſich die Frechheit unterfangen, 
Als du jüngſt aus dem Dom gegangen? 


Margarete. 
Ich war beſtürzt, mir war das nie geſchehn; 
Es konnte niemand von mir Übels ſagen. 
Ach, dacht' ich, hat er in deinem Betragen 
Was Freches, Unanſtändiges geſehn? 
Es ſchien ihn gleich nur anzuwandeln, 
Mit dieſer Dirne g'rade hin zu handeln. 
Geſteh' ich's doch! Ich wußte nicht was ſich 


Zu eurem Vortheil hier zu regen gleich begonnte; 


Allein gewiß, ich war recht böf’ auf mich, 
Daß ich auf euch nicht böfer werden fonnte. 
Fauſt. 
Süß Liebchen! 
Margarete. 
Laßt einmal! 


3165 


3170 


3175 


Sie pflückt eine Sternblume und zupft die Blätter ab, eins nach dem andern. 


Fauſt. 


Was ſoll das? Einen Strauß? 
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Margarete. 
3180 Nein, es fol nur ein Spiel. 


ay au ft. 
. Wie? 
Margarete. 
Geht, ihr lacht mich aus. 
Sie rupft und murmelt. 

ay au ft. 

Was murmelit du? 
Margarete Halb laut. 
Er liebt mich — liebt mid nicht, 

au ft. 

Du holdes Himmels-Angefidt ! 


Margarete fährt fort. 
Liebt mid) — Nicht — Liebt mid) — Nicht — 
Das letzte Blatt ausrupfend, mit holder Freude, 
Gr liebt mid ! 


Kauft 
Sa, mein Kind! Lak diefes Blumenmwort 
3185 Dir Götterausfpruc fein. Er liebt did)! 
Berftehft du, was das heißt? Cr liebt dich I 
Er faßt ihre beiden Hände, 


Margarete. 
Mich überläuft’s ! 
y au ft. 


D ſchaudre nicht! Lak diefen Blid, 
Laß diefen Händebrud dir jagen, 


154 Fauſt. Erſter Theil, 


Mas unausſprechlich ift: 3190 
Sich hinzugeben ganz und eine Wonne 
Zu fühlen, die ewig fein mug! 
Cig! — Shr Ende würde Verzweiflung fein. 
Nein, fein Ende! Rein Ende! 
Margarete brüdt ihm die Hände, madt fid) Ios und läuft weg. 
Er fteht einen Angenblid in Gedanken, dann folgt er ihr. 
Marthe kommend, 

Die Nacht bricht an. 

Mephiftopbheles, 

Sa, UND wir wollen fort, 3195 
Marthe. 

Ich bat? euch Länger hier zu bleiben, 
Allein es ift ein gar zu böfer Ort. 
Es ift als hätte niemand nichts zu treiben 
Und nichts zu Schaffen, 
Als auf des Nadbarn Schritt und Tritt zu gaffen, 3200 
Und man kommt in’3 Gered’, wie man fic) immer ftellt. 
Und unfer Barden? — 

Mephiftopheles., 

wit den Gang dort aufgeflogen. 
Muthwill'ge Sommervögel! 
Marthe. 
Er ſcheint ihr gewogen. 

Mephiſtopheles. 

Und ſie ihm auch. Das iſt der Lauf der Welt. 








Cin Gartenhiusden. 


Margarete fpringt herein, ftedt fich hinter bie Thür, hält die Fingers 
{pie an die Lippen und gudt durch die Nike, 


Margarete 


Er fommt ! 
ie Fauſt fommt. 


Fauft. 
Wh, Schelm, fo nedit bu mid! 
Treff’ ich dich I 
reff ich bi - Er ffift fie. 


Margarete ihn faffend und den Kuf zurüdgebend. 
Beiter Mann! bon Herzen lieb’ ich did! 
Mephiftopheles Hopft an. 
au ft ftampfend. 


Wer da? 
Mephiftoph eles. 
Gut Freund! 
Fauſt. 
Ein Thier! 
Mephiſtopheles. 


Es iſt wohl Zeit zu ſcheiden. 
(155) 
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Fauft. Crfter Theil. 


Marthe kommt. 
Marthe. 
Ya, es tft fpat, mein Herr. 


au ft. 
Darf ich euch nicht geleiten ? 
Margarete. 
Die Mutter würde mich — Lebt wohl! 


au ft. 
Muß ich denn gehn? 
Lebt wohl! 
Marthe. 
Ade ! 
Margarete. 
Auf baldig Wiederfebn! 3210 
Fauſt und Mephiftopheles ab. 
. Margarete. 
Du lieber Gott! was fo ein Mann 
Nicht alles, alles denfen fann! 
Beichämt nur fteh’ ich vor ihm da, 
Und fag’ zu allen Gaden ja. 
Bin dod) ein arm uniwijjend Kind, 3218 
Begreife nicht was er an mir find’t, 
Ab. 
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3230 
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Wald und Höhle 
Fauft allein. 


eau ft. 

Erhabner Geift, du gabft mir, gabft mir alles, 

Warum ich bat. Du haft mir nicht umfonft 

Dein Angeficht im Heuer zugemenbet. 

Gabſt mir die herrliche Natur zum Königreich, 

Kraft, fie zu fühlen, zu genießen. Nicht 

Kalt ftaunenden Befud erlaubft du nur, 

Vergönneſt mir in ihre tiefe Bruft 

Wie in den Bufen eines Freunds zu ſchauen. 

Du führt bie Reihe der Lebendbigen 

Bor mir vorbei, und lehrt mich meine Brüder 

Am ftilen Bufch, in Luft und Waffer fennen. 

Und wenn der Sturm im Walde brauf’t und Tnarrt, 

Die Riejenfichte ftürzend Nachbaräfte 

Und Nachbarſtämme quetfchend nieder ftreift, 

Und ihrem Fall bumpf hohl der Hügel donnert ; 

Dann führft bu mich zur fidern Höhle, zeigft 

Mid dann mir felbft, und meiner eignen Bruft 

Geheime tiefe Wunder öffnen fid. 

Und fteigt vor meinem Blid der reine Mond 

Befanftigend herüber : ſchweben mir 

Bon Feljenwänden, aus dem feuchten Bufch, 
(157) 
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Fauſt. Erſter Theil 


Der Vorwelt filberne Geſtalten auf, 
Und lindern der Vetradtung ftrenge Luft. 


D daß dem Menfden nichts Bolllommnes wird, 
Empfind’ th nun. Du gabft zu diefer Wonne, 
Die mich den Göttern nah und naber-bringt, 
Mir den Gefährten, den ich ſchon nicht mehr 
Entbehren fann, wenn er gleich, falt und fred, 
Mich vor mir felbft erniedrigt, und zu nichts, 
Mit einem Worthaud, deine Gaben wandelt. 
Er fact in meiner Bruft ein wildes Feuer 
Nach jenem fchönen Bild gefdaftig an. 
So tauml’ ich von Begierde zu Genuß, 
Und im Genuß verſchmacht' ich nad Begierde. 
Mephiftopheles tritt auf. 


Mepbiftopheles. 
Habt ihr nun bald das Leben g’nug geführt? 
Wie fann’s euch in die Lange freuen? 
G3 ift wohl gut, daß man’s einmal probirt ; 
Dann aber wieder zu was Neuen! 
au ft. 
Ich wollt’, du hätteft mehr zu thun, 
Als mid; am guten Tag zu plagen. 
Mephiftopheles. 
Nun nun! id laff’ dich gerne ruhn, 
Du darfft mir’3 nicht im Ernfte fagen. 
An dir Gefellen unhold, barfd und toll, 


Iſt wahrlich wenig zu verlieren. 
Den ganzen Tag hat man die Hände voll! 
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Was ihm gefällt und mas man laffen foll, 
Kann man dem Herrn nie an ber Naſe ſpüren. 


Fauft. 
Das ift fo juft ber rechte Ton ! 
Er will nod) Dank, daß er mid) ennupirt, 


Mephiftopheles, 
Mie hatt’ ft du, armer Erdenfohn, 
Dein Leben ohne mich geführt ? 
Vom Kribskrabs der Imagination 
Hab’ ich dich dod) auf Zeiten lang curirt; 
Unb wär’ ich nicht, fo wärſt du fchon 
Bon diefem Erdball abfpaziert. 
Was haft du da in Höhlen, Felfenrigen 
Did) wie ein Schuhu zu verfigen ? 
Was ſchlurfſt aus bumpfem Moos und triefendem Geftein, 
Wie eine Kröte Nahrung ein? 
Ein Schöner füßer Zeitvertreib! 
Dir ftedt der Doctor noch im Leib. 


Fauſt. 
Verſtehſt du, was für neue Lebenskraft 
Mir dieſer Wandel in der Ode ſchafft? 
Ya, würdeſt du es ahnen finnen, 
Du wäreſt Teufel gnug mein Glüd mir nicht zu gönnen. 


Mephiftopheles. 
Ein überirdifches Vergnügen ! 
An Nacht und Thau auf den Gebirgen liegen, 
Und Erd’ und Himmel wonniglid umfaffen, 
Zu einer Gottheit fid) aufſchwellen laffen, 
Der Erde Mark mit Ahnungsbrang durchwühlen, 
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Fauſt. Erfter Theil. 


Alle ſechs Tagewerk' im Bufen fühlen, 
Yn ftolzer Kraft ich weiß nicht was genießen, 
Bald liebewonniglich in alles überfließen, 
Verſchwunden ganz der Erbenfohn, 
Und dann die hohe Sntuttion — 

Mit einer Gebärde. 
Yh darf nicht Jagen wie — zu Tchließen ! 


a au ft. 
Pfui über Dich ! 
Mephiftopheles. 

Das will euch nicht bebagen ; 
Shr habt das Recht gefittet pfui zu fagen. 
Man darf das nicht vor Teufchen Ohren nennen, 
Was Feufche Herzen nicht entbehren finnen. 
Und kurz und gut, ich gönn’ Ihm das Vergnügen, 
Gelegentlich fich etwas vorzulügen ; 
Doch lange hält Er das nicht aus. 
Du bift ſchon wieder abgetrieben, 
Und, währt es länger, aufgerieben 
Yn Tollheit oder Angft und Graus. 
Genug damit! Dein Liebdhen fist dDadrinne 
Und alles wird ihr eng und trüb. 
Du fommit ihr gar nicht aus dem Sinne, 
Sie hat dich übermächtig Tieb. 
Erft fam deine Liebeswuth tibergeflofjen, 


Wie vom gefchmolznen Schnee ein Bächlein überfteigt ; 


Du haft fie ihr in’3 Herz gegofjen ; 

Nun ift dein Bächlein wieder feicht. 

Mich dünkt, anftatt in Wäldern zu thronen, 
Lief’ es bem großen Herren gut, 
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Das arme affenjunge Blut - 

Für feine Liebe zu belohnen. 

Die Zeit wird ihr erbärmlich lang ; 

Sie fteht am Kenfter, fieht die Wolken ziehn 
Über die alte Stadtmauer hin. 

Wenn ich ein Viglein wär’! fo geht ihr Gefang 
Lagelang, halbe Nächte lang. 

Einmal ift fie munter, meift betrübt, 
Einmal recht ausgeweint, 

Dann wieder ruhig, wie's fcheint, 

Und immer verliebt. 


Fauſt. 
Schlange! Schlange! 


Mephiftopheles für ſich. 
Gelt! daß ich did) fange! 


Tau ft. 
Berruchter ! hebe dich bon hinnen, 
Und nenne nicht das Schöne Weib ! 
Bring’ die Begier zu ihrem füßen Leib 
Nicht wieder vor bie halbverrüdten Sinnen ! 


Mephiſtopheles. 
Was ſoll es denn? Sie meint, du ſeiſt entflohn, 
Und halb und halb biſt du es ſchon. 


Fauſt. 
Ich bin ihr nah, und war’ id) nod) fo fern, 
Ich Tann fie nie vergefjen, nie verlieren; 
Ja ich beneide fchon den Leib bes Herrn, 
Wenn ihre Lippen ihn indeß berühren. 
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Fauft. Erfter Theil. 


| Mephiftopheles. 
Gar wohl, mein Freund! Bd) hab’ euch oft benetdet 
Um’s Bwillingspaar, das unter Rofen weidet. 
Fauſt. 
Entfliehe, Kuppler! 
Mephiſtopheles. 
Schön! Ihr ſchimpft und ich muß lachen. 
Der Gott, der Bubs und Mädchen ſchuf, 
Erfannte gleich den edelften Beruf, 3340 
Auch ſelbſt Gelegenheit zu madyen. 
Nur fort, e8 ift ein großer Jammer! 
Shr follt in eures Liebchend Kammer, 
Nicht etiva in den Tod! 


Fauſt. 
Was tft die Himmelsfreud' in ihren Armen ? 3345 
Lap mid) an ihrer Bruft erwarmen ! 
Fühl' ich nicht immer ihre Noth ? 
Bin ich der Flüchtling nicht? der Unbehauf’te ? 
Der Unmenſch ohne Swed und Rub, 
Der wie ein Waflerfturz von Fels zu Felfen braufte, 3350 
Hegtertg wiithend nad dem Abgrund zu ? 
Und feitwärts fie, mit findlid) bumpfen Sinnen, 
Am Hüttchen auf dem kleinen Alpenfelb, 
Und all thr häusliches Beginnen 
Umfangen in ber kleinen Welt. 3355 
Und ich, der Gottverhaßte, 
Hatte nicht genug, 
Daß ich die Felfen faßte 
Und fie zu Trümmern fdlug! 
Sie, ihren Frieden mußt’ ich untergraben ! 3360 
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Du, Hille, mußteft diefes Opfer haben! 

Hilf, Teufel, mir die Zeit der Angft verkürzen ! 
Was muß gefchehn, mag’s gleich gefchehn ! 
Mag ihr Geſchick auf mich zufammenftürzen 
Und fie mit mir zu Grunde gehn. 


Mephiftopheles. 
Wie's wieder ftedet, wieder glüht ! 
Geh ein und tröfte fie, bu Thor! 
Wo fo ein Köpfchen feinen Ausgang fiebt, 
Stellt er fich gleich das Ende vor. 
Es lebe wer fic) tapfer hält! | 
Du bift doch fonft fo ziemlich eingeteufelt, 
Nichts Abgeſchmackters find’ ich auf der Welt, 
Als einen Teufel der verzweifelt. 


Gretdhens Stube 


Grethen am Spinnrabe allein. 


Gretden. 
Meine Rub ift hin, 
Mein Herz ift ſchwer; 3375 
Ich finde fie nimmer 
Und nimmermehr. 


Wo ich ihn nicht hab’ 

Xft mir bas Grab, 

Die ganze Welt 3380 
Iſt mir vergällt. 


Mein armer Kopf 

Iſt mir verrüdt, 

Mein armer Sinn 

Sit mir zerſtückt. 3385 


Meine Rub ift bin, 
Mein Herz tft ſchwer; 
Ach finde fie nimmer 
Und nimmermehr. 


Nach ihm nur fdau’ ich 3390 
Zum Fenfter hinaus, 
(164) 
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Nad ihm nur geh’ id 
Aus dem Haus. 


Sein boher Gang, 

Gein’ edle Geftalt, 
Seines Mundes Lächeln, 
Seiner Augen Gewalt, 


Und feiner Rede 
Zauberfluß, 

Gein Handedrud, 
Und ad fein Ruf ! 


Meine Rub tft hin, 
Mein Herz tft ſchwer; 
Ich finde fie nimmer 
Und nimmermehr. 


Mein Bufen drängt 
Sid nad ihm bin. 
Ach dürft? ich fallen 
Und halten thn, 


Und fifjen ihn 
So wie ich wollt‘, 
An feinen Küffen 
Vergehen follt’ ! 


Marthens Garten. 


Margarete Fanft. 


Margarete, 
Berfprich mir, Heinrich ! 
Fauſt. 
Was ich kann! 
Margarete. 
Nun ſag', wie haſt du's mit der Religion? 3415 
Du bift ein herzlich guter Mann, 
Allein ih glaub’, du hält'ſt nicht viel davon. 
Fauſt. 
Laß das, mein Kind! Du fühlſt ich bin dir gut; 
Für meine Lieben ließ’ ich Leib und Blut, 
Wil niemand fein Gefühl und feine Kirche rauben. 3420 


Margarete. 
Das ift nicht recht, man muß dran glauben! 
Fauſt. 
Muß man? 
Margarete. 


Ach! wenn ich etwas auf dich könnte! 
Du ehrſt auch nicht die heil'gen Sacramente. 
(166) 
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3435 , 


- Marthens Garten, 


Fauſt. 
Ich ehre ſie. 
Margarete. 
Doch ohne Verlangen. 


Zur Meſſe, zur Beichte biſt du lange nicht gegangen. 


Glaubſt du an Gott? 
Fauſt. 


Mein Liebchen, wer darf ſagen: 


Ich glaub’ an Gott ? 

Magſt Priefter oder Weife fragen, 
Und ihre Antwort jcheint nur Spott 
Über den Frager zu fein. 


Margarete. 
So glaubjt du nicht ? 


| Fauft. 
Mißhör' mich nicht, du holdes Angeficht ! 
Wer darf ihn nennen? 
Und wer befennen : 
Ich glaub’ ihn? 
Mer empfinden 
Und fid unterioinden 
Zu fagen: ich glaub’ ihn nidt? 
Der Alumfaffer, 
Der Allerhalter, 
Faßt und erhält er nicht 
Did), mich, fich felbit? 
Wölbt fic der Himmel nicht dadroben ? 
Liegt bie Erbe nicht hierunten feit? 
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Und Steigen freundlich blidend 

Ewige Sterne nicht herauf? 

Schau’ ich nicht Aug’ in Auge dir, 
Und drängt nicht alles 

Nad Haupt und Herzen dir, 

Und webt in ewigem Geheimniß 
Unſichtbar fichtbar neben dix ? 

Erfüll' davon dein Herz, fo groß es tft, 
Und wenn bu ganz in dem Gefühle felig bift, 
Nenn’ e3 dann wie du willſt, 

Nenn's Glück! Herz! Liebe! Gott! 

Sch habe feinen Namen 

Dafür! Gefühl tft alles ; 

Name ijt Schall und Raud, 
Umnebelnd Himmelsgluth. 


Margarete. 
Das ijt alles recht ſchön und gut; 
Ungefähr fagt das der Pfarrer auch, 
Nur mit ein bipden andern Worten. 


Fauſt. 
Es ſagen's aller Orten 
Alle Herzen unter dem himmliſchen Tage, 
Jedes in ſeiner Sprache; 
Warum nicht ich in der meinen? 
Margarete. 
Wenn man's ſo hört, möcht's leidlich ſcheinen, 
Steht aber doch immer ſchief darum; 
Denn du haſt kein Chriſtenthum. 
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eau ft. 


Margarete. 
Es thut mir lang fchon web, 
Daß ich Dich in ber Geſellſchaft feb’. 


eau ft. 


Margarete. 
Der Menſch, den du da bei dir haft, 
wit mir in tiefer innrer Seele verhaßt ; 
G3 hat mir in meinem Leben 
So nichts einen Stich in's Herz gegeben, 
WIZ des Menſchen widrig Geficht. 


Fauſt. 

Liebe Puppe, fürcht' ihn nicht! 

Margarete. 
Seine Gegenwart bewegt mir das Blut. 
Ich bin ſonſt allen Menſchen gut; 
Aber, wie ich mich ſehne dich zu ſchauen, 
Hab' ich vor dem Menſchen ein heimlich Grauen, 
Und halt' ihn für einen Schelm dazu! 
Gott verzeih mir's, mern ich ihm Unrecht thu’! 


Fauſt. 
Es muß auch ſolche Käuze geben. 


Margarete. 


Liebs Kind! 


Wie ſo? 


‚Wollte nicht mit Seinesgleichen leben! 


Kommt er einmal zur Thür herein, 
Sieht er immer ſo ſpöttiſch drein, 
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Fauft. Erſter Theil. 


Und halb ergrimmt ; 

Man fieht, daß er an nichts feinen Antheil nimmt ; 

G3 fteht thm an der Stirn’ gefdrieben, 

Daß er nicht mag eine Seele lieben. 3490 
Mir wird’3 fo wohl in deinem Arm, 

So fret, fo bingegeben warm, 

Und feine Gegenwart fdniirt mir das Innre zu. 


au ft. 
Du abnungsvoller Engel du! 
Margarete. 


Das übermannt mid fo febr, 3495 
Dak, two er nur mag zu uns treten, 
Mein’ ich fogar, ich liebte dich nicht mehr. 
Auch wenn er da tft, könnt' ich nimmer beten, 
Und das frißt mir in’3 Herz hinein ; 
Dir, Heinrich, muß e3 aud fo fein. 3500 
au ft. 
Du baft nun die Antipathie ! 
Margarete 
Ich muß nun fort. 
au ft. 
Ach Tann id nie 
Ein Stindden ruhig dir am Bujen hängen, 
Und Bruft an Bruft und Seel’ in Seele drängen ? 
Margarete, 


Ach wenn ich nur alleine fchlief”! 3503 
Ich ließ’ dir gern heut Nacht den Riegel offen; 
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Doc meine Mutter [chläft nicht tief: 
Und mürben wir bon ihr betroffen, 
Ich wär’ gleich auf der Stelle tobt ! 
au ft. 
3510 Du Engel, das hat feine Noth. 
Hier ift ein Fläſchchen! Drei Tropfen nur ; 
Yn ihren Tranf umbüllen 
Mit tiefem Schlaf gefällig die Natur. 
Margarete. 
Was thu’ id) nicht um deinetwillen ? 
3515 Es wird ihr hoffentlich nicht ſchaden! 
Fauſt. 
Würd' ich ſonſt, Liebchen, dir es rathen? 
Margarete. 
Seh' ich dich, beſter Mann, nur an, 
Weiß nicht was mich nach deinem Willen treibt; 


Ich habe ſchon ſo viel für dich gethan, 
3520 Daß mir zu thun faſt nichts mehr übrig bleibt. 
Ab 


Mephiftopheles tritt auf. 


Mephiftopheles, 
Der Grasaff’ ! ift er weg ? 
Fauſt. 
Haft wieder fptonirt ? 
Mephiftopheles. 


Yh hab’s ausführlich wohl vernommen, 
Herr Doctor wurden da katechiſirt; 
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Fauft. Erfter Theil. 


Hoff es fol Ihnen wohl belommen. 

Die Madels find doch febr intereffirt, 

Ob einer fromm und fdlidt nad altem Braud. 
Sie denfen, dudt er da, folgt er und eben aud. 


au ft. 
Dy Ungeheuer fiehft nicht ein, 
Mie dtefe treue liebe Seele 
Bon ihrem Glauben voll, 
Der ganz allein 
Sher felig machend ift, fic) heilig quale, 
Daß fie den ltebjten Mann verloren halten fol. 
Mephiftopheles. 
Du überfinnlicher finnlicher Freier, 
Ein Magdelein nasführet dich. 
Fauſt. 
Du Spottgeburt von Dreck und Feuer! 
Mephiſtopheles. 
Und die Phyſiognomie verſteht ſie meiſterlich. 
In meiner Gegenwart wird's ihr ſie weiß nicht wie, 
Mein Mäskchen da weisſagt verborgnen Sinn; 
Sie fühlt, daß ich ganz ſicher ein Genie, 


Vielleicht wohl gar der Teufel bin. 


Nun heute Naht —? 
au ft. 
Was geht dich’s an? 
Mephiftopheles. 
Hab’ ich doch meine Freude dran ! 
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355° 


Wm Brunnen. 


Gretdhen nnd Lieshen mit Krügen. 


Lieschen. 
Haſt nichts von Bärbelchen gehört? 
Gretchen. 


Kein Wort. Ich komm' gar wenig unter Lente. 


Lieschen. 
Gewiß, Sibylle ſagt' mir's heute! 
Die hat ſich endlich auch bethört. 


Das iſt das Vornehmthun! 

Gretchen. 

Wie ſo? 
Lieschen. 
Es ſtinkt! 

Sie füttert zwei, wenn ſie nun ißt und trinkt. 

Gretchen. 
Ach! 

Lieschen. 


So iſt's ihr endlich recht ergangen. 
Wie lange hat ſie an dem Kerl gehangen! 
Das war ein Spazieren, | 
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Gau. Erſter Theil. 


Auf Dorf und Tanzplak Führen, 
Mupt’ überall die Erfte fein, 
Gurtefirt’ ihr immer mit Baftetchen und Wein; 
Bild't' fid) was auf ihre Schönheit ein, 
Bar bod) fo ehrlos fid nicht zu ſchamen 
Geſchenke von ihm anzunehmen. 
War ein Gelof’ und ein Gefdled’ ; 
Da ift denn aud das Blümchen weg! 
Gretden. 
Das arme Ding! 
Sires den. 
Bedauerft fie nod gar ! 
Wenn unfer ems am Spinnen war, 
Uns Radts die Mutter nicht binunterließ, 
Stand fie bei ihrem Bublen füß, 
Auf der Thürbank und im dunfeln Gang 
Ward ihnen feine Stumbe zu lang. 
Da mag fie denn fid) duden nun, 
Sm Sünderhemdchen Kirchbuß' thun ! 
Gretden. 
Er nimmt fie gewif zu feiner Frau. 
LQiesden. 
Er wär’ ein Narr! Ein flinfer Jung’ 
Hat anderwärts nod Luft genung. 
Er ift auch fort. 
Gretden. 
Das ijt nicht ſchön! 
Lies den. 
Kriegt fie ihn, foll’s ihr übel gehn. 
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| Das Kränzel reißen bie Buben ihr, 


Und Häderling ftreuen wir vor die Thür ! 
Ab. 


Gretdhen nad Haufe gehend. 
Mie fonnt’ ich fonit fo tapfer ſchmählen, 
Wenn that ein armes Mägdlein fehlen ! 
Wie fonnt’ ich über andrer Sünden 
Nicht Worte g’nug der Zunge finden! 
Wie fchien mir's ſchwarz, und ſchwärzt's noch gar, 
Mir’3 immer doch nicht ſchwarz g’nug war, 
Und fegnet’ mich und that fo groß, 
Und bin nun felbft der Sünde bloß ! 
Doch — alles mas dazu mid) trieb, 
Gott! war fo gut! ad) war fo lieb! 


Zwinger. 


In der Mauerhöhle ein Andachtsbild der Mater dolorosa, Blumenkrüge 
bavor. Gretden ftedt friiche Blumen in die Krüge. 


Gretden. 
Ach neige, 
Du Schmerzenreiche, 
Dein Antlit gnadig meiner Noth ! 


Das Schwert im Herzen, 3590 - 
Mit taufend Schmerzen 
Blickſt auf zu deines Sohnes Dod. 


Zum Bater blicft du, 
Und Seufzer ſchickſt du 
Hinauf um fein’ und deine Noth. 3595 


Wer fühlet, 

Wie wiihlet 

Der Schmerz mir im Gebein ? 

Was mein armes Herz hier banget, 

Was e3 zittert, was verlanget, 3600 
Weift nur bu, nur du allein! 


Wohin ich immer gehe, 
Wie web, wie weh, wie twebe 
(176) 
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Zwinger. ’ 177 


Wird mir im Bufen hier! 

Ach bin ach faum alleine, 

Ich wein’, ich wein’, ich meine, 
Das Herz zerbricht in mir. 


Die Scherben vor meinem Fenfter 
Bethaut’ ich mit Thranen, ad! 
Als id) am frühen Morgen 

Dir diefe Blumen brad. 


Shien hell in meine Kammer 
Die Sonne früh herauf, 
Saß ich in allem Sammer 
In meinem Bett fdon auf. 


Huf! vette mid) bon Schmad und Tod! 
Wd neige, 

Du Schmerzenreiche, 

Dein Antlig gnadig meiner Moth ! 





Ma dh t 


Straße vor Gretdhens Thre. 


Valentin Soldat, Gretdhens Bruder. 


Balentin. 


Wenn ich fo fap bei einem Gelag, 

Wo mancher fich berühmen mag, 

Und die Gefellen mir den Flor 

Der Mägpdlein laut gepriefen vor, 

Mit vollem Glas das Lob verſchwemmt, 
Den Ellenbogen aufgeftemmt 

Gaf td in meiner fidern Rub, 

Hört’ all dem Schwahroniren zu, 

Und ftreiche Tächelnd meinen Bart, 

Und friege das volle Glas zur Hand 

Und fage: alles nad feiner Art! 

Aber ift Eine im ganzen Land, 

Die meiner trauten Gretel gleicht, 

Die meiner Schweiter das Waſſer reicht ? 
Top! Top! Kling! Klang! das ging herum; 
Die einen fchrieen: er hat Recht, | 
Sie ift bie Bier vom ganzen Gefdledt ! 
Da fafen alle die Zober ftumm. 

Und nun !— um ’3 Haar fic) ausguraufen 
Und an den Wänden hinauf zu laufen! — 
Mit Stichelreden, Maferiimpfen 

Sol jeder Schurfe mich befchimpfen ! 
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Nacht. 


Soll wie ein böfer Schulbner figen, 
Bei jedem Zufallswirtdhen ſchwitzen! 
Und möcht’ ich fie zufammenfchmeißen; 
Könnt’ ich fie bod) nicht Lügner heißen. 
Was fommt heran! Was fchleicht herbei? 
Irr' ich nicht, es find ihrer zwei. 
Iſt er's, gleich pad’ ich ihn bei'm Felle ! 
Soll nicht lebendig von der Stelle! 

Fauſt. Mephiſtopheles. 


Fauſt. 


Wie von dem Fenſter dort der Sacriſtei 


Aufwärts ber Schein des ew'gen Lämpchens flämmert 
Und ſchwach und ſchwächer ſeitwärts dämmert, 

Und Finſterniß drängt ringsum bei! 

So ſieht's in meinem Buſen nächtig. 


Mephiſtopheles. 
Und mir iſt's wie dem Kätzlein ſchmächtig, 
Das an den Feuerleitern ſchleicht, 
Sich leiſ' dann um die Mauern ſtreicht; 
Mir iſt's ganz tugendlich dabei, 
Ein bißchen Diebsgelüſt, ein bißchen Rammelei. 
So ſpukt mir ſchon durch alle Glieder 
Die herrliche Walpurgisnacht. 
Die kommt uns übermorgen wieder, 
Da weiß man doch warum man wacht. 


Fauſt. 
Rückt wohl der Schatz indeſſen in die Höh', 
Den ich dorthinten flimmern feb’? 
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Fauft. Erfter Theil. 


Mephiftopheles, 
Du fannft die Freude bald erleben, 
Das Kefjelden herauszuheben. 


Ich fchielte neulich fo hinein, 
Sind herrliche Löwenthaler drein. 


% au ft. 
Nicht ein Gefdmeide, nicht ein Ming, 
Meine liebe Buble damit zu zieren ? 


Mephiftopheles. 
Ich fah dabei wohl fo ein Ding 
Als wie eine Art von Perlenfchnüren. 


Fauft. 
Go ift eg recht! Mir thut eö web, 
Wenn ich ohne Gefchenke zu ihr geb’. 


Mepbiftopheles. 
Es follt’ euch eben nicht verbrießen 
Umfonft aud etwas zu genießen. 
Sekt da ber Himmel voller Sterne glüht, 
Sollt ihr ein wahres Kunftftüd hören: 
Ich fing’ ihr ein moralifch Lied, 
Um fie gewiſſer zu bethören. 
Singt zur Cither. 

Was machft du mir 

Por Liebchens Thür, 

Rathrinden, hier 

Bei friihem Tagesblide? 

Lag, laf es fein! 

Er läßt dich ein 
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Nacht. 


Als Mädchen ein, - 
. WTS Mädchen nicht zurüde. 


Nehmt euch in Wht ! 

Iſt es vollbracht, 

Dann gute Nacht 

Ihr armen, armen Dinger! 
Habt ihr euch lieb, 

Thut keinem Dieb 

Nur nichts zu Lieb', 

Als mit dem Ring am Finger. 


Valentin tritt vor. 
Wen loft bu bier? bei’m Clement ! 
PVermaledeiter Rattenfänger ! 
Zum Teufel erft das Snftrument ! 
Zum Teufel hinterdrein den Sänger ! 
Mephiftopheles. 
Die Either ift entzwei! an der ift nichtö zu halten. 
Balentin. 
Nun foll es an ein Schädelfpalten ! 
Mephiftopheles zu Fauſt. 
Herr Doctor nicht gewihen! Friſch! 
Hart an mid an, wie ich euch führe. 
Heraus mit eurem Flederwiſch! 
Nur zugeftoßen! Sch partre. 
| Valentin, 
Barire den! 
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Fauſt. Erſter Theil, 


Mephiſtopheles. 
Warum denn nicht? 
Valentin. 
Auch den! 
Mephiſtopheles. 
Gewiß! 
Valentin. 
Ich glaub', der Teufel ficht! 
Was iſt denn das? Schon wird die Hand mir lahm. 3710 
Mephiſtopheles zu Fauſt. 
Stoß’ zu! 
Balentin falt. 
D meh! 
Mephiſtopheles. 
Nun iſt der Lümmel zahm! 
Nun aber fort! Wir müſſen gleich verſchwinden: 
Denn ſchon entſteht ein mörderlich Geſchrei. 
Ich weiß mich trefflich mit der Policei, 
Doch mit dem Blutbann ſchlecht mich abzufinden. 3715 
Marthe am Fenſter. 
Heraus! Heraus! 
Gretdhen am Fenſter. 
Herbei ein Licht ! 
Marthe wie oben. 
Man fchilt und rauft, man fdreit und ficht. 


Bolt, 
Da liegt jchon einer todt! 
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Nacht. 


Marthe heraustretend. 
Die Mörder find fie denn entflohn? 
Gretch en heraustretend. 
Wer liegt hier? 
Volk. 
Deiner Mutter Sohn. 


Gretchen. 
Allmächtiger ! welche Noth! 

Valentin. 
Ich fterbe ! das ijt bald gefagt 
Und bälder nod) gethan, 
Was fteht ihr Weiber, heult und flagt? 
Kommt her und hört mid an! 

Alle treten um ihn, 

Mein Gretchen fieh! du bift noch jung, 
Biſt gar noch nicht gejcheidt genung, 
Machſt deine Sachen fcbledt. 
Ich fag’ dir’3 im Vertrauen nur: 
Du bift body nun einmal eine Hur’; 
So fei’3 auch eben recht. 


Gret den. 
Mein Bruder! Gott! Was foll mir das? 


Valentin. 
Laß unfern Herr Gott aus dem Spaß. 
Geſchehn ift leider nun gefchehn, 
Und wie e8 gehn fann, fo wird's gehn. 
Du fingft mit Einem heimlich an, 
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Fauft. Erfier Theil. 


Bald fommen ihrer mehre dran, 
Und wenn dich erft ein Dutzend hat, 
So bat did) auch bie ganze Stadt. 


Wenn erft die Schande wird geboren, 
Wird fie heimlich zur Welt gebracht, 
Und man zieht den Schleier der Nacht 
Shr über Kopf und Obren ; 

Ja, man möchte fie gern ermorben. 
Wäch'ſt fie aber und macht fich groß, 
Dann geht fie auch. bei Tage bloß, 
Und ift doch nicht ſchöner geworben. 
Ye häßlicher wird ihr Geficht, 

Je mehr fucht fie des Tages Licht. 


Ich feb’ wahrhaftig fchon die Seit, 

Dah alle brave Bürgersleut‘, 

Wie von einer angeftedten Leiden, 

Bon dir, du Meke! feitab weichen. 

Dir foll das Herz im Leib verzagen, 
Wenn fie dir in die Augen fehn ! 

Sollft feine goldne Kette mehr tragen ! 
In der Kirche nicht mehr am Altar ftehn ! 
In einem fchönen Spigentragen 

Dich nicht bei’m Tange mohlbehagen ! 

An eine finftre Sammereden 

Unter Bettler und Kriippel dich verfteden, 
Und wenn bir denn aud) Gott verzeiht, 
Auf Erden fein vermalebeit ! 


Marthe. 


Befehlt eure Seele Gott zu Gnaden ! 
Wollt ihr nod) Laftrung auf euch laden? 
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Balentin. 
Könnt’ ich dir nur an den bürren Leib, 
Du fchändlich fupplerifdes Weib ! 
Da hofft’ ich aller meiner Sünden 
Vergebung reiche Maß zu finden. 


Gretden. 
3770 Mein Bruder! Welche Höllenpein! 
Balentin. 
Ich fage, laf die Thränen fein! 
Da du dich ſprachſt ber Ehre los, 
Gabft mir den ſchwerſten Herzensitoß. 
Ich gehe burd) den Todesſchlaf 


3775 Bu Gott ein als Soldat und brav. 
Stirbt. 


Dom. 


Amt, Orgel und Gefang. 
Gretdhen unter vielem Boll. Bifer Geif hinter Gretchen. 


Böfer Get ft 
Wie anders, Gretchen, war dir's, 
Als bu nod voll Unſchuld 
Hier zum Altar trat ft, 
Aus dem vergriffnen Büchelchen 
Gebete lallteft, 3780 
Halb Kinderipiele, 
Halb Gott im Herzen ! 
Gretden! 
Wo fteht dein Kopf? 
In deinem Herzen 3785 
Welche Miffetbat ? 
Bet’ft du für deiner Mutter Seele, die 
Durd did zur langen, langen Pein binüberfchlief ? 
Auf deiner Schwelle weffen Blut? 
— Und unter deinem Herzen 3790 
Regt ſich's nicht quillend fdon, 
Und ängftet did) und fid 
Mit abnungsvoller Gegenwart ? 
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Gretden. 

Web! MWeh! 
Mär’ ich der Gedanten los, 
Die mir herüber und hinüber geben 
Wider mich ! 

Chor. 
Dies irae, dies illa 
Solvet saeclum in favilla. 

Orgelton. 

Böfer Geift. 

Grimm faßt did! 
Die Bofaune tönt! 
Die Gräber beben! 
Und dein Herz, 
Aus Wfchenruh 
Zu Flammenqualen 
Wieder aufgeichaffen, 
Bebt auf! 


Gretden. 
War’ ich hier weg! 
Mir ift als ob bie Orgel mir 
Den Athem verfebte, 
Gefang mein Herz 
Im Tiefiten Löfte. 


Chor. 


Judex ergo cum sedebit, 
Quidquid latet adparebit, 
Nil inultum remanebit. 
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Fauſt. Erfter Theil. 


Gretden. 
Mir wird fo eng! 
Die Mauern Pfeiler 
Befangen mich ! 
Das Gewölbe 
Drängt mi ! — Luft! 
Böſer Gerft. 

Berbirg dich! Sünd’ und Schande 
Bleibt nicht verborgen. 
Luft? Licht? 
Web dir ! 

Chor. 
Quid sum miser tunc dicturus ? 
Quem patronum rogaturus ? 
Cum vix justus sit securus. 

Böfer Beift. 

Ahr Untlig wenden 
Berklärte von dir ab. 
Die Hände dir zu reichen, 
Scauert’3 den Reinen. 
eh! 

Chor. 


Quid sum miser tunc dicturus ? 


Gretden. 
Nachbarin ! Euer Fläſchchen! — 
Ste fällt in Ohnmacht. 


3825 





3830 


Walpurgisnadt. 


Harzgebirg. Gegend von Schierke und Elend. 
Fauf. Mephiftopheles,. 


Mephiftopheles. 
3835 Verlangſt du nicht nach einem Befenftiele ? 
Ich wünſchte mir den allerderbften Boe. 
Auf diefem Weg find wir noch weit vom Ziele. 


au ft. 
So lang ich mid) nod) frifch auf meinen Beinen fühle, 
Genügt mir diefer Knotenſtock. 
3840 Was hilft’s daß man den Weg verkürzt! — 
Im Labyrinth der Thaler hinzufchleichen, 
Dann diejen Felfen zu erfteigen, 
Bon dem der Duell fich ewig fprudelnd ftirgt, 
Das ijt die Luft, die folde Pfade würzt ! 
3845 Der Friibling webt fdon in den Birken 
Und felbit die Fichte fühlt ihn Schon ; 
Sollt’ er nicht auch auf unfre Glieder wirken ? 
Mephiftopheles. 
Fürwahr ich ſpüre nichts davon ! 
Mir ift es winterlich im Leibe; 
(189) 


190 Fauft. Erfter Theil. 


Sch wünfchte Schnee und Froft auf meiner Bahn. 38% 
Wie traurig fteigt die unvollfommne Scheibe 

Des rothen Monds mit fpäter Gluth heran, 

Und leuchtet ſchlecht, daß man bei jedem Schritte, 

Bor einen Baum, vor einen Felfen rennt! 

Erlaub’ daß ich ein Irrlicht bitte! 3855 
Dort feb’ ich eins, das eben Iuftig bremnt. 

He da! mein Freund! Darf ich dich gu ung fodern ? 

Was willft du fo vergebens Iodern ? 

Get dod) fo gut und leucht' ung da hinauf ! 


Irrlicht. 
Aus Ehrfurcht, hoff ich, ſoll es mir gelingen, 3860 
Mein leichtes Naturell zu swingen ; 
Nur zickzack geht gewöhnlich unfer Lauf. 
Mephiftopheles, 
Gi! Gi! Er denkt's den Menfchen nachzuahmen. 
Geh’ Er nur grad’, in's Teufeld Namen! 
Sonſt blaf ih Ihm Sein FladersLeben aus, 3865 


Irrlicht. 
Ich merke wohl, ihr ſeid der Herr vom Haus, 
Und will mich gorn nach euch bequemen. 
Allein bedenkt! der Berg iſt heute zaubertoll, 
Und wenn ein Irrlicht euch die Wege weiſen ſoll, 
So müßt ihr's ſo genau nicht nehmen. 3870 


Fauft, Mephiftopheles, Srrli Gt im Wechſelgeſang. 
$n die Traum= und Zauberfphare 
Sind wir, fcheint es, eingegangen. 
Führ’ uns gut und mad)’ dir Ehre! 
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Das wir vorwärts bald gelangen, 
In den weiten öden Räumen. 


Seh’ die Baume hinter Bäumen, 
Wie fie Schnell vorüber rüden, 
Und die Klippen, die fich biiden, 
Und die angen Felfennafen, 

Wie fie ſchnarchen, wie fie blafen ! 


Durch die Steine, durd) den Rafen 
Eilet Bad und Badlein nieber. 
Hör ich Raufchen ? hör’ ich Lieder? 
Hör’ ich holde Liebesklage, 
Stimmen jener Himmelstage ? 
Was wir hoffen, was wir lieben ! 
Und das Echo, wie die Gage 
Alter Zeiten, hallet wider. 


Ubu! Schuhu ! tönt es näher, 

Kauz und Kibig und der Haber, 

Sind fie alle wach geblieben ? 

Sind das Molde durch's Geftraudhe ? 
Lange Beine, dide Bäuche! Ä 
Und die Wurzeln, wie die Schlangen, 
Winden fic aus Fels und Sande, 
Streden twwunderlide Bande, 

Uns zu fchreden, uns zu fangen; 

Aus belebten derben Majern 

Streden fie Polypenfafern 

Nach dem Wandrer. Und die Mäufe 
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Fauft. Erfter Theil. 


Taufendfärbig, ſchaarenweiſe, 

Durd) das Moos und durch die Heide ! 
Und die Funkenwürmer fliegen, 

Mit gedrangten Schwärme- Zügen, 
Bum verwirrenden Geleite. 


Aber fag’ mir ob wir ftehen, 
Dder ob wir weiter gehen? 
Alles, alles fcheint zu drehen, 
Hels und Bäume, die Gefidter 
Schneiden, und die irren Lichter, 
Die fid) mehren, die fich blaben. 
Mephiftopheles. 

Faſſe wader meinen Zipfel! 

Hier ift fo ein Mittelgipfel, 

Wo man mit Erftaunen fieht, 

Wie im Berg der Mammon glüht. 


a au ft. 
Wie feltfam glimmert burdy die Gründe 
Ein morgenröthlich trüber Schein ! 
Und felbjt bis in die tiefen Schlünde 
Des Abgrunds wittert er hinein. 
Da fteigt ein Dampf, dort ziehen Schwaben, 
Hier leuchtet Gluth aus Dunft und Flor, 
Dann fchleicht fie wie ein garter Faden, 
Dann bricht fie wie ein Duell hervor. 
Hier fchlingt fie eine ganze Strede, 
Mit hundert Adern, fic) durdh’s Thal, 


Und bier in der gebrangten Ede 
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Vereinzelt ſie ſich auf einmal. 
Da ſprühen Funken in der Nähe, 
Wie ausgeſtreuter goldner Sand. 
Doch ſchau'! in ihrer ganzen Höhe 
Entzündet ſich die Felſenwand. 


Mephiſtopheles. 
Erleuchtet nicht zu dieſem Feſte 
Herr Mammon prächtig den Palaſt? 
Ein Glück daß du's geſehen haſt; 
Ich ſpüre ſchon die ungeſtümen Gäſte. 


Fauſt. 
Mie raft die Windsbraut durch die Luft! 
Mit welchen Schlägen trifft fie meinen Naden ! 


Mepbiftopheles. 
Du mußt des Felfens alte Rippen paden, 
Sonſt ftürzt fie dich hinab in diefer Schlünde Gruft, 
Ein Nebel verdichtet die Nacht. 
Höre wie's durch die Wälder Fracht ! 
Aufgeſcheucht fliegen die Eulen. 
Hör’, es fplittern die Säulen 
Cwig grüner Paläſte. 
Girren und Brechen der Afte ! 
Der Stämme mächtiges Dröhnen ! 
Der Wurzeln Knarren und Gähnen ! 
Im fürchterlich verworrenen Falle 
Über einander krachen fie alle, 
Und durd) die übertrümmerten Klüfte 
Ziſchen und heulen die Lüfte. 
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Fauſt. Erfter Theil, 


Hörft du Stimmen in der Höhe? 

Yn der Ferne, in der Nähe? 

‘a, den ganzen Berg entlang 

Strimt ein wüthender Zaubergefang ! 

Heren im Chor. 
Die Heren zu dem Broden ziehn, 
Die Stoppel ijt gelb, die Saat tit grün. 
Dort fammelt fic) der große Hauf, 
Herr Urtan fitt oben auf. 
So geht e3 über Stein und Stod, 
G3 f—t die Here, e8 ft—t der Bod. 
Stimme. 


Die alte Baubo fommt allein; 
Sie reitet auf einem Mutterfchwein. 
Chor. 
So Ehre denn, wen Ehre gebührt ! 
Frau Baubo vor! und angeführt ! 
Ein tiidtig Schwein und Mutter drauf, 
Da folgt der ganze Herenhauf. 
Stimme. 
Welchen Weg kommſt du her? 
Stimme. 
Über'n Alfenftein ! 
Da guckt' ich der Eule in’3 Neft hinein. 
Die macht’ ein Baar Augen! 
Stimme. 
D fahre zur Hölle. 
Was reit’ft du fo fchnelle! 


3955 


3960 


3965 


3970 
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Stimme. 
Mich hat fie geichunden, 
Da fieh nur die Wunden ! 


Heren. Chor. 
Der Weg ijt breit, der Weg tft lang, 
3975 Was ift das für ein toller Drang ? 
Die Gabel fticht, der Befen fragt, 
Das Kind erftidt, die Mutter platt. 


Herenmeifter. Halbes Chor. 
Wir fehleichen wie die Schned’ im Haus, 
Die Weiber alle find voraus. 
3980 Denn, geht e3 zu bes Böfen Haus, 
Das Weib hat taufend Schritt voraus. 


Andre Hälfte, 
Wir nehmen das nicht fo genau, 
Mit taufend Schritten madt’s die Frau; 
Doch, wie fie auch fic) eilen fann, 
3985 Mit Einem Sprunge macht's der Mann. 
Stimme oben. 
Kommt mit, fommt mit, vom Felfenfee ! 


Stimmen von unten. 
Wir möchten gern mit in die Hib. 
Wir wafden und blank find wir ganz und gars 
Aber aud) ewig unfrudtbar. 


Beide Chöre. 
3990 Es ſchweigt der Wind, e3 flieht der Stern, 
Der trübe Mond verbirgt jich gern. 
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Fauſt. Crfter Theil. 


Sm Saufen fpriiht bas Sauber: Chor 


Biel taufend Feuerfunten hervor. 


Stimme von mten. 
Halte! Halte! 

Stimme von oben. 
Ber ruft da aus ber Felfenfpalte ? 


Stimme mta. 
Nehmt mich mit! Nehmt mich mit! 
Ih fteige ſchon drethundert Jahr, 
Und fann den Gipfel nicht erreichen. 
Ich wäre gern bei Meinesgleichen. 


Beide Chöre. 


G8 trägt ber Befen, trägt der Stod, 
Die Gabel trägt, es trägt ber Bock; 
Wer heute fid) nicht heben fann, 

Xft ewig ein verlorner Mann. 


Halbbere unten. 
Ich tripple nad, fo lange Zeit; 
Wie find die andern ſchon fo wert! 


Ich hab’ zu Haufe feme Ruh, 
Und fomme bier doch nicht dazu. 


Chor der Heren. 
Die Salbe gibt den Heren Muth, 
Ein Zumpen ift zum Segel gut, 
Ein gutes Schiff ift jeder Trog; 
Der flieget nie, der heut nicht flog. 


3995 
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Beide Chöre. 
Und wenn tir um den Gipfel ziehn, 
So ftreichet an dem Boden hin, 
Und dedt die Heide weit und breit 
4ory Mit eurem Schwarm der Herenbeit. 
Sie laſſen ſich nieder. 


Mephiftopheles. 


Das drängt und ftößt, das rufcht und klappert! 
Das zifcht und quirlt, dad zieht und plappert! 
Das leuchtet, ſprüht und ftinkt und brennt ! 
Ein wahres Herenelement ! 

4020 Nur felt an mir! ſonſt find wir gleich getrennt. 
Wo bift du? 


Sau ft in der Ferne. 
Hier! 
Mephiftopheles. 
Was! dort Schon hingerifjen ? 
Da werd’ ich Hausredt brauchen miiffen. 
Play! Junker Voland fommt. Platz! ſüßer Pöbel, Pla! 
Hier, Doctor, faffe mid! und nun, in Einem Sag, 
4025 Lak uns aus dem Gedräng’ entiveichen ; 
Es ift zu toll, fogar für Meinesgleichen. 
Dort neben leuchtet mas mit ganz befondrem Schein, 
Es zieht mich was nach jenen Sträuden. 
Komm, fomm ! wir fchlupfen da hinein. 


Fauſt. 
«zo Du Geiſt des Widerſpruchs! Nur zu! du magſt mid führen, 
Ich denke doch, das war recht Flug gemadht ; 
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Fauſt. Erfter Theil. 


Zum Broden wandeln wir in der Walpurgisnadt, 
Um uns beliebig nun hiefelbft zu ifoliren. 


Mepbiftopheles,. 
Da fieh nur welche bunten Flammen ! 
Es ift ein muntrer Club beifammen. 4035 
Sm Kleinen ift man nicht allein. 


o au ft. 
Dod) droben mich? ich Tieber fein! 
Seon feh’ ih Gluth und Wirbelraud. 
Dort ftrömt die Menge zu dem Böfen; 
Da muß fid) manches Räthfel Löfen. 4040 


Mephiftopheles. 
Dod) mandes Räthjel knüpft ſich aud. 
Lak du die große Welt nur faufen, 
Wir wollen hier im Stillen haufen. 
Es ift doch lange hergebradht, 
Dag in der großen Welt man Kleine Welten madt. 4045 
Da feh’ ich junge Herchen nadt und bloß, 


‚ Und alte die fid) flug verbiillen. 
- Seid freundlich, nur um meinettvillen ; 


Die Müh ijt Hein, der Spaß tft groß. 

‘ch höre mas von Inſtrumenten tönen | 4050 
Verfludt Gefdnarr! Man muß fi dran gewöhnen. 
Komm mit! Komm mit! Cs fann nicht anders fein, 

Ich tret’ heran und führe dich herein, 

Und ich verbinde did) auf’s neue. 

Was fagft du, Freund? das ijt fein Heiner Raum. 4055 
Da fieh nur hin! du fiehlt das Ende faum. 

Ein Hundert Feuer brennen in der Reihe; 
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Man tanzt, man ſchwatzt, man fodt, man trinkt, man liebt; 
Nun fage mir, two es was VBefjers gibt? 


Fauft. 
4060 Willft du dich nun, um uns bier einzuführen, 
Als Zaubrer oder Teufel produciren ? 
Mephiftopheles. 
Biwar bin ich febr gewohnt incognito zu gehn, 
Dod läßt am Galatag man feinen Orden fehn. 
Ein Knieband zeichnet mich nicht aus, 
4065 Doch ift der Pferdefuß hier ehrenvoll zu Haus. 
Siehft du die Schnede da? Sie fommt herangefroden; 
Mit ihrem taftenden Geficht 
Hat fie mir Schon mas abgerochen. 
Wenn ih auch will, verläugn’ ich hier mich nicht. 
4070 Komm nur! von Feuer geben wir zu Feuer, 
Ich bin der Werber und du bift der Freier. 
Zu einigen, die um verglimmende Kohlen fiten. 
Ahr alten Herm, was macht ihr hier am Ende? 
Sch lobt’ euch, wenn ich euch hübſch in der Mitte fände, 
Bon Saus umzirkt und Jugendbraus ; 
4075 Genug allein ift jeder ja zu Haus. 
General. 
Wer mag auf Nationen trauen! 
Man habe noc fo viel für fie gethan; 
Denn bei dem Volk, wie bei den Frauen, 
Steht immerfort die Jugend oben an. 


Minifter. 
«080 Fest ift man von dem Rechten allzumeit, 
Ich lobe mir die guten Alten; 
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Fauſt. Erſter Theil. 


Fauſt. 
Da ſitzen zwei, die Alte mit der Jungen; 
Die haben ſchon was Rechts geſprungen! 4125 
Mepbiftopheles. 
Das hat nun heute feine Rub. 
G8 geht zum neuen Tanz ; nun fomm ! wir greifen zu. 
au ft mit der Jungen tanzend. 
Einft hatt’ ich einen ſchönen Traum; 
‚Da fab ich einen Apfelbaum, 
Bivei chine Apfel glänzten dran, 4130 
Sie reigten mich, ich ftieg hinan. 
Die Schöne 
Der Mpfelden begehrt ihr fehr 
Und fdon vom Paradtefe her. 
Bon Freuden fühl’ ich mich bewegt, 
Daß auch mein Garten folde trägt. 4135 
Mephiftopheles mit der Alten. 
Einft hatt’ ich einen wüften Traum ; 
Da fab ich einen gefpaltnen Baum, 
Der batt ein — — —; 
So — e3 war, gefiel mir’s dod). 
Die Alte, 
Ich biete meinen beiten Gruß 4140 
Dem Ritter mit dem Pferdefuß ! 
Halt’ Er einen — — bereit, 
Wenn Er — — — nicht ſcheut. 
PBroftophbantasmift. 
Verfludhtes Volk! was unterfteht ihr euch ? 





4145 


4150 


4155 


4160 


4165 


Walpurgisnadt. 


Hat ntan euch lange nicht betwiefen, 

Cin Geift fteht nie auf ordentlichen Fiipen ? 

Nun tanzt ihr gar, uns andern Menfden gleich ! 
Die Schöne tanjend. 

Was will denn der auf unferm Ball? 


Kauft tanjend. 
Ei! der ift eben überall. 
Was andre tanzen muß er ſchätzen. 
Kann er nicht jeden Schritt beſchwätzen, 
So ijt der Schritt fo gut als nicht gefchehn. 
Am meiften ärgert ihn, fobald wir vorwärts gehn. 
Wenn ihr euch fo im Kreife drehen mwolltet, 
Wie er’3 in feiner alten Mühle thut, 
Das hieß’ er allenfalls noch gut; 
Befonders wenn ihr ihn darum begrüßen folltet. 
Nroftophantasme ft. 
Ihr feid noch immer da! Nein das ift unerhört. 
Rerfdwindet doch! Wir haben ja aufgeflärt! 
Das Teufelspad es fragt nach Teiner Regel. 
Wir find fo Hug und dennoch fpult’s in Tegel. 
Wie lange hab’ ich nicht am Wahn hinausgefehrt 
Und nie wird’3 rein, dad ift doch unerhört ! 
Die Schöne. 
So birt dod auf uns hier zu ennuyiren! 
Proftophantasmilft. 
Ich fag’s euch Geiftern in’s Gefidt, 
Den Geiftesdespotismus leid’ ich nicht; 


Mein Geift Tann ihn nicht ererciren. 
Es wird fortgetangt. 
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Gau. Crier Theil 


Heut, ſeh' id), will mir nichts gelingen ; 
Dod eine Reife nehm’ ich immer mit 
Und hoffe nod, bor meinem legten Schritt, 4170 
Die Teufel und die Dichter zu bezwingen. 
Mepbiftophbeles. 
Ex wird fic) gleich in eine Pfüße fegen, 
Das ift die Art wie er ſich foulagict, 
Und wenn Blutegel ſich an feinem Steiß ergeben, 
Iſt er von Geiftern und von Geift curirt. 4175 
Zu Fan fi, der aus dem Tanz getreten if. 
Was laffeft du das Schöne Madden fahren, 
Das dir zum Tanz fo lieblidy fang? 
Fauſt. 
Ach! mitten im Geſange ſprang 
Ein rothes Mäuschen ihr aus dem Munde. 
Mephiſtopheles. 
Das iſt was Rechts! Das nimmt man nicht genau; 4180 
Genug die Maus war dod nicht grau. 
Wer fragt banad in einer Schäferftunde? 
Fauſt. 
Dann ſah ich — 
Mephiſtopheles. 
Was? 
Fauſt. 
Mephiſto, ſiehſt du dort 
Ein blaſſes ſchönes Kind allein und ferne ſtehen? 
Sie ſchiebt ſich langſam nur vom Ort, 4185 
Sie ſcheint mit geſchloſſ'nen Füßen zu geben. 
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Ach muß befennen, dak mir daudt, 
Daß fie dem guten Gretchen gleidt. 


Mephiftopheles. 


Lak das nur ftehn! Dabei wird’3 niemand wohl. 
Es ift ein Zauberbild, ift leblos, ein Idol. 

Ihm zu begegnen tft nicht gut; 

Vom ftarren Blid erftarrt des Menfden Blut, 
Und er wird faft in Stein verkehrt, 

Bon der Medufe haft du ja gehört. 


Fauſt. 
Fürwahr es find die Augen einer Todten, 
Die eine liebende Hand nicht ſchloß. 
Das iſt die Bruſt, die Gretchen mir geboten, 
Das iſt der ſüße Leib, den ich genoß. 


Mephiſtopheles. 


Das iſt die Zauberei, du leicht verführter Thor! 
Denn jedem kommt ſie wie ſein Liebchen vor. 


Kau tt 
Welch eine Wonne! welch em Leiden! 
Ich fann von diefem Blid nicht fcheiden. 
Wie fonderbar muß diefen fchönen Hals 
Ein einzig rothes Schnürchen fdmiiden, 


Nicht breiter als ein Mefjerrüden ! 


Mephiftopheles. 
Ganz recht ! ich feh’ es ebenfalls. 
Sie fann das Haupt auch unter’m Arme tragen; 
Denn Perſeus hat’s ihr abgefchlagen. — 
Nur immer diefe Luft zum Wahn ! 


Ganft. Erſter Theil. 


Komm dod bas Hiigelden heran, 4210 
Hier iſt's fo luftig wie im Prater ; 
Und bat man mir’3 nicht angethan, 
So feh’ ich wahrlich ein Theater. 
Was gibt’s denn ba ? 

Servibilis. 

Gleich fängt man wieder an. 
Ein neues Stüd, das letzte Stüd von fieben ; 4215 
Soviel zu geben ift allhier der Braud. 
Ein Dilettant hat es gefchrieben, 
Und Dilettanten fpielen’3 aud. 
Berzeiht ihr Herrn, wenn ich verjchwinde ; 
Mich dilettirt’s den Vorhang aufzuziehn. 4220 
Mephiftopheles. 

Wenn ich euch auf dem Blodsberg finde, 
Das find’ ich gut ; denn da gehört ihr hin. 





Walpurgisnadhtstraum 
oder 
Oberons und Titanias Goldne Hochzeit, 


Intermezzo. 


Theatermeifter. 

Heute ruhen wir einmal 
Miedings wadre Söhne. 

4225 Alter Berg und feuchtes Thal, 

| Das tft die ganze Scene! 
Herold. 

Daß die Hochzeit golden fei 
Soll'n funfzig Jahr fein vorüber ; 
Aber ift der Streit vorbei, 

4230 Das golden ift mir lieber. 


Oberon. 
Seid ihr Geifter wo ich bin, 
So zeigt’3 in diefen Stunden; 
König und die Königin, 
Ste find auf’3 neu verbunden. 

Bud. 
4235 Kommt der Bud und dreht fid) quer 
Und jchleift den Fuß im Reiben ; 
(207) 
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Gauft. Erſter Theil. 


Hundert kommen hinterher 
Sich auch mit ihm zu freuen. 
Ariel. 

Ariel bewegt den Gang 

Sn himmliſch reinen Tönen; 

Biele Fragen lodt fein Klang, 

Dod) lot er aud) die Schönen. 
Dberon. 

Gatten, die fic) vertragen wollen, 

Lernen’3 von und beiden ! 

Wenn fid) zweie lieben follen, 

Braucht man fie nur zu fdeiden. 
Titania. 

Schmollt der Mann und grillt die Frau, 

So faft fie nur behende, 

Führt mir nad dem Mittag Sie, 

Und Ihn an Nordens Ende. 


Ordefter Tutti. 
Fortissimo. 
Fliegenfchnauz’ und Müdennaf’ 
Mit ihren Anverwandten, 
Froſch im Laub und Grill’ im Gras 
Das find die Mufifanten ! 


Solo. 
Seht da fommt der Dudelfad ! 
G3 ift die Seifenblafe. 
Hört den Schneckeſchnickeſchnack 
Durd feine ftumpfe Nafe. 


4250 


4255 
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4265 


4270 


4275 


Walpurgisnadhtstraum, 


Geift ber ih erft bildet. 
Spinnenfuß und Krdtenbaud 

Und Flügelchen dem Wichtchen ! 
Bwar ein Thierchen gibt es nicht, 
Dod gibt e3 ein Gebichtchen. 


Cin Parden. 
Kleiner Schritt und hoher Sprung 
Durd) Honigthau und Düfte ; 
Zwar bu trippelft mir genung, 
Dod gebht’s nicht in bie Lifte. 
Neugieriger Reifendber. 
Dit das nicht Maskeraden- Spott ? 
Soll ich den Augen trauen, 
Dberon den Schönen Gott 
Wud heute hier zu Schauen ? 

Orthodor. 

Keine Klauen, feinen Schwanz ! 
Dod bleibt e3 außer Ziweifel, 
So mie die Götter Griechenlands, 
So ift auch er ein Teufel. 


Nordifher Künftler. 
Was ich ergreife das ift heut 
Fürwahr nur fliszentweife ; 

Doch ich bereite mich bet Zeit 
Bur italiän’fchen Reife. 
Buri ft. 
Ad! mein Unglüd führt mich hers 
Wie wird nicht hier geludert ! 
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Fault. Erfter Theil. 


Und bon dem ganzen Herenheer 
Sind zweie nur gepudert ! 


Junge Here. 
Der Puber ift fowie der Rok 
Für alt’ und graue Weibchen ; 
Drum fig’ ich nadt auf meinem Bod 
Und zeig’ ein derbes Leibehen. 


Matrone. 
Wir haben zu viel Lebensart, 
Um bier mit euch zu maulen ; 
Doc hoff’ ich, follt thr jung und zart, 
Go tie ihr fetd, verfaulen. 


Gapellmeiiter. 


Fliegenſchnauz' und Müdenna? 
Umfdwarmt mir nicht die Nackte! 
Froſch im Laub und Grill’ im Gras, 
So bleibt dod) auch im Tacte ! 


MWindfahne nad) der einen Seite. 


Gefellfdaft wie man wünſchen fann. 
Wabhrhaftig lauter Bräute ! 

Und Sunggefellen, Mann fiir Mann! 
Die hoffnungsvollften Leute. 


Mindfahne nad) der andern Seite, 


Und thut fic) nicht der Boden auf 
Site alle zu verichlingen, 

So will id) mit behendem Lauf 
Gleich in die Hölle fpringen. 


4295 


4.300 


4315 


4320 


Balpurgisnachtstraum., 


Zenien. 
Als Infecten find wir da, 
Mit Lleinen ſcharfen Scheren, 
Satan, unfern Herm Papa, 
Nah Würden zu verehren. 
Henning 8. 

Seht! wie fie in gedrängter Schaar 
Naiv zufammen fcherzen. 
Am Ende fagen fie noch gar, 
Sie hätten gute Herzen. 

Mufaget. 
Ich mag in diefem Hexenheer 
Mid) gar zu gern verlieren ; 
Denn freilich diefe müßt’ ich eh'r, 
Als Mufen anzuführen. 


Ci-devant Genius ber Beit. 


Mit rechten Leuten wird man twas. 
Komm, faffe meinen Zipfel! 

Der Blodsberg, wie der deutfche Parnak, 
Hat gar einen breiten Gipfel. 


Neugieriger Reiſender. 
Sagt wie heißt der fteife Mann? 
Er geht mit ftolgen Schritten. 

Er fdnopert was er ſchnopern kann, 
„Er ſpürt nach Jeſuiten.“ 


Kranid. 


In dem Klaren mag ich gern 
Und aud) im Trüben fifchen ; 


all 
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wert Grrr Theil 


Darım ‘cht thr ben froeumen Hara 
Gid oud wit Zatela uichen. 
Reltfin hb. 

Sa tax Me Freemmen, glaubet mir, 

St alles ein Vebilel: 

Sie bilden aut dem Blodsberg bier 

Gar mandes Genventifel. 

Tänzer. 

Da fommt ja wohl ein neues Chor? 

Sc bore ferne Trommeln. 

Nur ungeitört! es find um Rohr 

Die uniionen Tommeln. 
Tanzmeifter. 

Wie jeder dod die Beine lupft! 

Sid wie er Tann herauszieht ! 

Der Krumme fpringt, der Plumpe bupft 

Und fragt nicht wie es ausfiebt. 


sideler. 


Das haft fich ſchwer das Lumpenpad 

Und gab’ fid) gern dad Reftchen; 

Es eint fie bier der Dudelfad, 

Bie Orpheus Leier die Beſtjen. 
Dogmatiter. 

Ich laſſe mich nidht irre ſchrein, 

Richt durch Kritif nod Zweifel. 

Der Teufel muß doch etivas fem ; 

Wie gäb's denn fonft auch Teufel? 
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4340 


434 
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4355 


4360 


4365 


Walpurgisnadtstraum. 


Sdeali ft. 
Die Bhantafie in meinem Sinn 
Iſt bieBmal gar zu herrifch. 
Fürwahr, wenn ich das alles bin, 
So bin ich heute narrifd. 


Reali ft. 

Das Wefen ift mir recht zur Dual 
Und muß mid baß verdrießen ; 
Sch ftehe bier zum erftenmal 
Nicht feft auf meinen Füßen. 

Supernaturalift. 
Mit viel Vergniigen bin ich da 
Und freue mich mit diefen ; 
Denn von den Teufeln kann ich ja 
Auf gute Geifter ſchließen. 


Steptifer. 
Sie gehn den Flämmchen auf der Spur, 
Und glaub’n fic) nah dem Schatze. 
Auf Teufel reimt der Biveifel nur; 
Da bin ich recht am Plage. 
Capell( mei fter. 
Froſch im Laub und Grill’ im Gras 
Verfludte Dilettanten! 
Tliegenfchnauz’ und Müdennaf’ 
Ahr fetb bod) Muſikanten! 


Die Gewandten. 
Sansſouci fo beißt das Heer 
Bon luftigen Geſchöpfen, 
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214 Sauk. Erſer Theil. 


Auf den Füßen gebt’3 nicht mehr, 

Crum gehn wir auf ben Köpfen. 4370 
Die Unbebülfliden. 

Gonft Haben wir mandjen Biffen erſchramt, 

Run aber Gott befohlen ! 


Unjere Sdube find durdhgetangt, 
Bir laufen auf nadten Eohlen. 


Srrlidter. 
Bon dem Sumpfe fommen wir, 4375 
Woraus wir erft entftanden ; 
Dod find wir gleid im Reihen hier 
Die glänzenden Galanten. 


Sternihnuppe. 
Aus der Höhe ſchoß ich her 
Im Sterns und Feuerfcheine, 4380 
Liege num im Grafe quer, 
Ber hilft mir auf die Beine? 


Die Maffiven. 
Platz und Platz! und ringsherum ! 
So gehn die Gräschen nieder, 
Geifter fommen, Geifter aud 4385 
Sie haben plumpe Glieder. 


Bud. 
Zretet nicht fo maftig auf 
Wie Elephantentälber, 
Und ber plumpft’ an diefem Tag 
Sei Puc der derbe Selber. 4390 
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Ariel 
Gab die liebende Natur 
Gab der Geift euch Flügel, 
Folget meiner leichten Spur, 
Auf zum NRojenhügel! 


Orcheſter. 
Pianissimo. 
4395 Wolkenzug und Nebelflor 
Erhellen ſich von oben. 
Luft im Laub und Wind im Robe 
Und alles tit zerſtoben. 


Rriber Tag. 
Feld. 
Fauſt. Mephiſtopheles. 


Fauſt. 
ym Elend! Verzweifelnd! Erbärmlich auf der Erde lange 
berirrt und nun gefangen! Als Miſſethäterin im Kerker zu 
entſetzlichen Dualen eingefperrt bas bolde unfelige Geſchöpf! 
Bis dahin ! dahin! — Verrätherifcher nichtswürdiger Geift, und 


bas haft bu mir verheimlidt! — Steh nur, fteh! Wälze die 5 


teuflifden Augen ingrimmend im Kopf herum! Steh und 
truge mir burd) deine unerträgliche Gegenwart! Gefangen! 
Ym untwiederbringliden Elend! Böfen Geiftern übergeben 
und ber richtenben gefühllofen Menſchheit! Und mich wiegft 
du indeß in abgefchmadten Zerftreuungen, verbirgft mir ihren 
wachfenden Sammer und laffeft fie hülflo8 verderben ! 
Mephiftopheles. 

Sie tft die Erfte nicht. | 
Fauſt. 

Hund! abſcheuliches Unthier! — Wandle ihn, du unend⸗ 
licher Geiſt! wandle ben Wurm wieder in feine Hundsgeſtalt, 
wie er ſich oft nächtlicher Weile gefiel vor mir herzutrotten, dem 


0 


[nn 


5 


barmlofen Wandrer vor die Füße zu follern und fi dem nies © 


berftürzenden auf die Schultern zu hängen. Wand!’ ihn wieder 
in feine Lieblingsbildung, daß er vor mir im Sand auf dem 
(2:6), 
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Baud) frieche, ich ihn mit Füßen: trete, den vertworfnen | — 

20 Die Erfte nicht !— Jammer ! Sammer! von feiner Menfchens 
feele zu faffen, daß mehr ala ein Geſchöpf in die Tiefe diefes 
Elendes verſank, dak nicht dad erfte genug that für die Schuld 
aller übrigen in feiner windenden Todesnoth vor den Augen 
bes ewig Verzeihbenden! Mir wühlt es Mark und Leben durch, 

25 das Elend diefer Einzigen ; du grinfeft gelaffen über das Schick⸗ 
fal von Taufenden hin! 


Mephiftopheles. 

Nun find wir fdon wieder an der Grenze unferes Wikes, da 
wo euch Menfden der Sinn überfchnappt. Warum machſt du 
Gemeinfhaft mit uns, wenn du fie nicht durchführen fannft? 

zo Willft fliegen und bift vor'm Schwindel nicht fiher? Drangen 
wir und bir auf, oder du did) und? 


y au ft. 

Fletſche deine gefräßigen Zähne mir nicht fo entgegen! Mir 
efelt’3! — Großer berrlicher Geift, der du mir zu erfdeinen 
würdigteſt, ber du mein Herz fenneft und meine Seele, warum 

35 an den Schandgefellen mid) fchmieden, der fih am Schaden 
weidet und am Verderben ſich legt? 


Mephiftopheles. 


Fauſt. 
Rette fiel oder meh dir! Den gräßlichſten Fluch über dich 
auf Jahrtauſende! 
Mephiſtopheles. 
+ Ach kann die Bande des Rächers nicht löſen, feine Riegel 
nicht öffnen. — Rette fie ! — Wer war's, der fie in’3 Verderben 
ſtürzte? ch oder du? 


Endigſt du? 


218 aut rier Theil 


dark $C wr: mbes. 
RMephiterheles 

Greif tu mad bem Tonner? PEchL dak er each clenden 
Etertlihen nicht gegeben rach! Ten unidullig Entgegnenden 
za yericmetierm, tas ti je Torammen-Art fad) im Berlegen» 45 
heiten Luft zu madex. 

van 
Bringe mid hin! Eie fell frei fem! 
Mepbiftopbeles. 

Und die Gefabr ber tu bid) amsfeget? Wiſſe, noch liegt 
auf der Start Blutidulb von deiner Hand. Liber des Er⸗ 
fhlagenen Etätte ſchweben radende Geijter und lauern auf so 
ben wiederlchrenden Mörder. 

a au ft 

Rod das von dir? Mord und Tod einer Welt über did 

Ungeheuer ! Führe mid) hin, fag’ id}, und befrei fie! 
Mephifiopheles. 

Ich führe did) und was ich thun Tann, hire! Habe ich alle 
Macht im Himmel und auf Erden? Des Thirners Sinne will 5; 
ich umnebeln, bemächtige dich ber Schlüffel und führe fie her⸗ 
aus mit Menfdenband. Sch wade! die Bauberpferde find 
bereit, ich entführe eu. Das vermag id. 

F au ft. 

Auf und davon I 








Nacht. 
Offen Feld. 
Fauſt Mephiſtopheles, auf ſchwarzen Pferden daher brauſend. 


Fauſt. 
Was weben die dort um den Rabenſtein? 
Mephiſtopheles. 
40 Weiß nicht was fie kochen und ſchaffen. 
Fauſt. 
Schweben auf, ſchweben ab, neigen ſich, beugen ſich. 
Mephiſtopheles. 
Eine Hexenzunft. 
Fauſi. 
Sie ſtreuen und weihen. 
Mephiſtopheles. 
Vorbei! Vorbei! 


@19) 


Kerker. 


Fauſt mit einem Bund Schlüſſel und einer Lampe, vor einem eiſernen 
Thürchen. 


Fauſt. 
Mich faßt ein längſt entwohnter Schauer, 4405 
Der Menſchheit ganzer Sammer faßt mid an. 
Hier wohnt fie hinter diefer feuchten Mauer, 
Und ihr Verbrechen war ein guter Wahn! 
Du zauderft zu ihr zu gehen! 
Du fürchteſt fie wieder zu feben! 4410 
Fort! Dein Zagen zögert den Tod heran. 
Er ergreift das Schloß. Es fingt inwendig. 

Meine Mutter, die Hur’, 

Die mi umgebradt hat ! 

Mein Vater, der Schelm, 

Der mid) gefjen hat! 4415 

Mein Schweiterlein Hein 

Hub auf die Bein’, 

An einem fühlen Ort; | 

Da ward ich ein ſchönes Waldvögelein; 

liege fort, fliege fort! 4% 

Faust aufihließend. 
©ie ahnet nicht, daß der Geliebte Laufcht, 
Die Ketten klirren hört, das Stroh, das rauſcht. 
Er tritt ein. 


(220) 








4430 


4435 


Kerker. 


Margaret e fich auf dem Lager verbergend. 
Weh! Meh! Sie fommen. Bittrer Tod! 


Fau ſt leiſe. 
Still! Still! Ich komme dich zu befreien. 


Margarete fic) vor ihn hinwälzend. 
Bift bu ein Mensch, fo fühle meine Noth ! 


Fauft. 
Du wirft die Wächter aus dem Schlafe fchreien ! 
Er faßt die Ketten, fie aufzuſchließen. 


Margarete auf den Knieen. 


Wer hat dir Henker diefe Macht 
Über mich gegeben ! 
Du holft mid fon um Mitternadit. 
Erbarme did) und laß mich leben ! 
Iſt's morgen früh nicht zeitig genung ? 
Gie fteht auf. 
Bin ich Doch noch fo jung, fo jung ! 
Und foll Schon fterben ! 
Schön war id) aud, und das war mein Verderben. 
Nah war der Freund, nun tit er weit ; 
Zerriſſen liegt der Kranz, die Blumen zerftreut. 
Faſſe mich nicht fo gewaltfam an! 
Sdone mid)! Was hab’ ich dir gethan ? 
Lab mich nicht vergebens fleben, | 
Hab’ ich dich Doch mein’ Tage nicht gejehen ! 


Fauft. 
Werd’ ich den Jammer überftehen ! 
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Fauft. Erſter Theil. 


Margarete. 
Ich bin nun ganz in deiner Macht. 
Laß mich nur erft das Kind noch tranfen. 
Ach berzt’ es diefe ganze Nacht ; 
Sie nahmen mir’3, um mid) zu Tränen 
Und fagen nun, ich hätt’ e8 umgebracht. 
Und niemals werd’ ich wieder froh. 


4445 


Sie fingen Lieder auf mid)! Es ift bös von den Leuten! 


Ein altes Mährchen endigt fo, 
Wer heißt fie’s deuten ? 


Sau ft wirft fic) nieder. 
Ein Liebender liegt dir zu Füßen 
Die Jammerknechtſchaft aufzufchließen. 


Margarete wirft fi zu ihm. 
D laß uns frien die Heil’ gen anzurufen ! 
Sieh! unter diefen Stufen, ° 
Unter der Schwelle 
Siedet die Hölle ! 
Der Böfe, 
Mit furdtbarem Grimme, 
Macht ein Getdfe! 


eau ft tant. 
Gretdhen! Gretchen ! 


Margarete aufmerffam, 
Das war ded Freundes Stimme! 
Sie fpringt auf. Die Ketten fallen ab. 
Wo ift er? Yd hab’ ihn rufen hören. 
Ich bin frei! Mir foll niemand wehren. 


4450 


4455 


4460 





4465 


4470 


4475 


Kerker. 223 


An ſeinen Hals will ich fliegen, 

An ſeinem Buſen liegen! 

Er rief Gretchen! Er ſtand auf der Schwelle. 
Mitten durch's Heulen und Klappen der Hölle, 
Durch den grimmigen teufliſchen Hohn, 
Erkannt' ich den ſüßen, den liebenden Ton. 


Fauſt. 
Ich bin's! 
Margarete. 
Du biſt's! O ſag' es noch einmal! 

Ihn faſſend. 
Er iſt's! Er iſt's! Wohin iſt alle Qual? 
Wohin die Angſt des Kerkers? der Ketten? 
Du biſt's! Kommſt mich zu retten! 
Ich bin gerettet! — 
Schon iſt die Straße wieder da, 
Auf der ich dich zum erſtenmale ſah, 
Und der heitere Garten, 
Wo ich und Marthe deiner warten. 


Fau ſt fortſtrebend. 
Komm mit! Komm mit! 


Margarete. 
O weile! 
Weil' ich doch ſo gern wo du weileſt! 
Liebkoſend. 
Fauſt. 
Eile! 


Wenn du nicht eileſt, 
Werden wir's theuer büßen müſſen. 


Fauf. Erfler Theil. 


Margarete. 
Wie? du fannft nicht mehr küflen? 
Mem Freund, fo hırz von mir entfernt, 
Und baft ’3 Kũſſen verlemt? 
Warum wird mir an deinem Halfe fo bang? 
Wenn fonft von deinen Worten, deinen Bliden 
Ein ganzer Himmel mid) überbrang, 
Und du mid) füßteft als wollteft du mid) erftiden. 
Küſſe mid ! 
Sonft tiff id) dich ! 

Sie umfaßt ifn. 
D web! deine Lippen find falt, 
Sind ftumm. 
Wo ift dein Lieben 
Geblieben? 
Wer brachte mich drum ? 

Sie wendet fid) von thm. 


au ft. 

Komm! Folge mir! Liebchen, faffe Muth ! 

Ich herze dich mit taufendfacher Gluth ; 

Nur folge mir! Ich bitte dich nur dieß ! 

Margarete zuwihm gewendet. 

Und bift du’s denn? Und bift du's auch gewiß ? 
Fauſt. 

Sch bin's! Komm mit! 


Margarete. 


Du machſt die Feſſeln los, 


Nimmſt wieder mich in deinen Schoos. 


4485 


4499 


4495 


450c 





4505 


4510 


4515 


4520 


4525 


Kerker. 2235 


Wie kommt es, daß du dich vor mir nicht ſcheuſt? — 
Und weißt du denn, mein Freund, wen bu befreift ? 


eau ft. 
Komm! fomm! Schon weicht die tiefe Nacht. 


Margarete. 


Meine Mutter hab’ ich umgebracht, 

Mein Kind hab’ ich ertränkt. 

War e3 nicht dir und mir gefdentt ? 

Dir aud). — Du biſt's! ich glaub’ es kaum. 
Gib deine Hand! Es ijt fein Traum! 
Deine liebe Hand! — Ach aber fie ift feucht! 
Wifche fie ab! Wie mich däucht 

Sit Blut dran. 

Wd Gott! Was haft du gethan! 

Stede den Degen ein; 

Sch bitte bid) drum ! 


Fauſt. 
Laß das Vergangne vergangen ſein, 
Du bringſt mich um. 


Margarete. 
Nein, du mußt übrig bleiben! 
Ich will dir die Gräber beſchreiben. 
Für die mußt du ſorgen 
Gleich morgen; 
Der Mutter den beſten Platz geben, 
Meinen Bruder ſogleich darneben, 
Mich ein wenig bei Seit', 
Nur nicht gar zu weit! 
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Fauft. Erfter Theil. 


Und das Kleine mir an die rechte Bruft. 

Niemand wird fonft bei mir liegen! — 

Mid an deine Seite zu ſchmiegen 4530 
Das war ein füßes, ein holdes Glüd ! 

Aber e3 will mir nicht mehr gelingen ; 

Mir iſt's als müßt ich mich zu dir givingen, 

Als ftießeft bu mich von dir zurüd ; 

Und doch bift du's und blidft fo gut, fo fromm. 4535 


Fauſt. 
Fühlſt du daß ich es bin, ſo komm! 


Margarete. 


Fauft. 


Dahinaus ? 


An’ Freie. 
Margarete. 
Iſt das Grab drauf’, 
Lauert ber Tod, jo fomm! 
Bon hier in’s etvige Ruhebett 4540 


- Und weiter feinen Schritt — 


Du gehft nun fort? O Heinrich, finn’ ich mit! 


Fauft. 
Du fannft! So wolle nur! Die Thür fteht offen. 


| Margarete, 

Ich darf nicht fort; für mich ift nichts zu hoffen. 

Was hilft es fliehn? Sie lauern doch mir auf. 4545 
Es tft fo elend betteln zu müffen, 

Und nod) dazu mit böfem Gewiſſen! 

Es ift fo elend in der Frembe f chweifen, 

Und ſie werden mich doch ergreifen! 





4550 


4555 


4560 


4565 


4570 


Kerker. 


Fauſt. 
Ich bleibe bei dir. 


Margarete. 


Geſchwind! Geſchwind! 


Rette dein armes Kind. 
Fort! Immer den Weg 
Am Bach hinauf, 

fiber den Steg, 

Xn den Wald hinein, 
Links wo die Plante ftebt, 
Im Teich. 

Faß’ es nur gleich ! 

Es will fich heben, 

G3 zappelt nod ! 

Rette! Nette! 


Fauſt. 
Beſinne dich doch! 
Nur Einen Schritt, ſo biſt du frei! 


Margarete. 


Wären wir nur den Berg vorbei! 

Da ſitzt meine Mutter auf einem Stein, 

Es faßt mich kalt bei'm Schopfe! 

Da ſitzt meine Mutter auf einem Stein 

Und wackelt mit dem Kopfe; 

Sie winkt nicht, ſie nickt nicht, der Kopf iſt ihr ſchwer, 
Sie ſchlief ſo lange, ſie wacht nicht mehr. 

Sie ſchlief, damit wir uns freuten, 

Es waren glückliche Zeiten! 
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Rerfer 


Fauft mit einem Bund Schlüffel und einer Lampe, vor einem eijernen 


Thürchen. 


Fauſt. 
Mich faßt ein längſt entwohnter Schauer, 
Der Menſchheit ganzer Jammer faßt mich an. 
Hier wohnt ſie hinter dieſer feuchten Mauer, 
Und ihr Verbrechen war ein guter Wahn! 
Du zauderſt zu ihr zu gehen! 
Du fürchteſt ſie wieder zu ſehen! 
Fort! Dein Zagen zögert den Tod heran. 
Er ergreift das Schloß. Es ſingt inwendig. 

Meine Mutter, die Hur', 

Die mich umgebracht hat! 

Mein Vater, der Schelm, 

Der mich geſſen hat! 

Mein Schweſterlein klein 

Hub auf die Bein', 

An einem kühlen Ort; 

Da ward ich ein ſchönes Waldvögelein; 

Fliege fort, fliege fort! 

Fauſſt aufſchließend. 

Sie ahnet nicht, daß der Geliebte lauſcht, 


Die Ketten klirren hört, das Stroh, das rauſcht. 


Er tritt ein. 


(220) 


4405 


4410 


4415 





4430 


4435 


4440 


Kerker. 


Margaret e ſich auf dem Lager verbergend. 
Weh! Weh! Sie kommen. Bittrer Tod! 


Fauſt leiſe. 
Still! Still! Ich komme dich zu befreien. 


Margarete ſich vor ihn hinwälzend. 
Biſt du ein Menſch, ſo fühle meine Noth! 


Fauſt. 
Du wirſt die Wächter aus dem Schlafe ſchreien! 
Er faßt die Ketten, ſie aufzuſchließen. 


Margarete auf den Knieen. 


Wer hat dir Henker dieſe Macht 
Über mich gegeben ! 
Du bolft mid ſchon um Mitternadit. 
Erbarme dich und laß mich leben ! 
Iſt's morgen früh nicht zeitig genung ? 
Sie fteht anf. 
Bin ich doch nod) fo jung, fo jung ! 
Und fol Schon fterben! 
Schön war ich aud, und das war mein Verderben, 
Nah war der Freund, nun ijt er weit; 
Rerriffen liegt der Kranz, die Blumen zeritreut. 
Faſſe mich nicht fo gewaltfam an! 
Sdone mid)! Was hab’ ich dir gethan ? 
Lap mich nicht vergebens flehen, 
Hab’ ich Dich dod) mein’ Tage nicht gefehen ! 


Fauſt. 
Werd' ich den Jammer überſtehen! 


221 
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Fanft. Erſter Theil. 


Margarete. 
Ich bin nun ganz in deiner Macht. 
Laß mid) nur erft das Kind nod tranfen. 
Sch hergt’ es diefe ganze Nacht ; 
Sie nahmen mir’3, um mid) zu Tränen 
Und jagen nun, ich hätt’ es umgebracht. 
Und niemals werd’ ich wieder froh. 


4445 


Sie fingen Lieder auf mid! G3 ift 658 von den Leuten! 


Ein altes Mährchen endigt fo, 
Wer heißt fie’s deuten ? 


Sau ft wirft fic) nieder. 
Ein Liebender liegt dir zu Füßen 
Die Jammerknechtſchaft aufzufchließen. 


Margarete wirft fic) zu ihm. 
D laß ung fnien die Heil’ gen anzurufen ! 
Sieh! unter diefen Stufen, 
Unter der Schwelle 
Siedet die Hille! 
Der Boje, 
Mit furdtbarem Grimme, 
Macht ein Getöſe! 


eau ft laut, 
Gretdhen! Gretchen! 


Margarete aufmerffam, 
Das war des Freundes Stimme! 
Sie fpringt auf. Die Ketten fallen ab. 
Wo ift er? Yd) hab’ ihn rufen hören. 
Ich bin fret! Mir fol niemand wehren. 


4450 


4455 


4460 





4465 


4470 


4475 


Rerter. 223 


An feinen Hals will ich fliegen, - 

An feinem Bufen liegen! 

Er rief Gretchen! Er ftand auf der Schwelle. 
Mitten burd’s Heulen und Klappen ber Hölle, 
Durch den grimmigen teuflifchen Hohn, 
Crfannt’ ich den füßen, ben Liebenden Ton. 


Fauſt. 
Ich bin's! 
Margarete. 
Du biſt's! O fag’ es nocd einmal! 

Ihn fafferwd. 
Gr iſt's! Er iſt's! Wohin ift alle Dual? 
Wohin die Angft des Kerkers? ber Ketten? 
Du bift’s! Kommſt mich zu retten! 
Ich bin gerettet! — 
Schon ift die Straße wieber da, 
Auf der ich dich zum erftenmale fab, 
Und ber heitere Garten, 
Wo id) und Marthe deiner warten. 


F au ft fortftvebend. 
Komm mit! Komm mit! 
Margarete, 
D weile! 

Weil’ ich bod) fo gern two du weileft ! 

Liebfofend. 

Fauſt. 
Eile! 


Wenn du nicht eileſt, 
Werden wir’3 theuer büßen müfjen. 


Fauſt. Erfier Theil. 


Margarete. 
Mie? du kannſt nicht mehr küſſen? 
Mein Freund, fo furz von mir entfernt, 
Und haft ’3 Küffen verlernt ? 
Warum wird mir an deinem Halfe fo bang? 
Wenn fonft von deinen Worten, deinen Blicden 
Ein ganzer Himmel mich überbrang, 
Und du mich küßteſt ala wollteft du mich erftiden. 
Küſſe mid! 
Sonſt fü ich did)! 

Ste umfaft thn. 
D web! deine Lippen find falt, 
Sind ftumm. 
Wo ift bein Lieben 
Geblieben ? 
Wer brachte mich drum? 

Sie wendet fid) von thm. 


> au ft. 

Komm! Folge mir! Liebchen, faffe Muth! 

Ich hergze Dich mit taufendfacher Gluth ; 

Nur folge mir! Ich bitte dich nur dief ! 

Margarete gu ihn gewendet. 

Und bift du’3 derm? Und bift du's aud) gewiß? 
au ft. 

Sch bin's! Komm mit! 


Margarete. 


Du machft die Feffeln los, 


Nimmt wieder mich in deinen Schoos. 
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Kerker. 225 


Wie kommt es, daß du dich vor mir nicht ſcheuſt? — 
Und weißt du denn, mein Freund, wen du befreiſt? 


Fauſt. 
Komm! komm! Schon weicht die tiefe Nacht. 


Margarete. 


Meine Mutter hab' ich umgebracht, 

Mein Kind hab' ich ertränkt. 

War es nicht dir und mir geſchenkt? 

Dir auch. — Du biſt's! ich glaub' es kaum. 
Gib deine Hand! Es iſt kein Traum! 
Deine liebe Hand! — Ach aber ſie iſt feucht! 
Wiſche ſie ab! Wie mich däucht 

Iſt Blut dran. 

Ach Gott! Was haſt du gethan! 

Stecke den Degen ein; 

Ich bitte dich drum! 


Fauſt. 
Laß das Vergangne vergangen ſein, 
Du bringſt mich um. 


Margarete. 
Nein, du mußt übrig bleiben! 
Ich will dir die Gräber beſchreiben. 
Für die mußt du ſorgen 
Gleich morgen; 
Der Mutter den beſten Platz geben, 
Meinen Bruder ſogleich darneben, 
Mich ein wenig bei Seit', 
Nur nicht gar zu weit! 
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Fanft. Erfter Theil. 


Und das Kleine mir an die rechte Bruft. 
Niemand wird fonft bei mir liegen! — 

Mich an deine Seite zu ſchmiegen 

Das war ein füßes, ein holdes Glück! 

Aber e3 will mir nicht mehr gelingen ; 

Mir ift’s als müßt ich mich zu dir zwingen, 
Als ftießeft bu mich von dir zurüd ; 

Und dod) bift du's und blidjt fo gut, fo fromm. 


au ft. 
Fühlſt du daß ich es bin, fo fomm! 
Margarete, 
Dabhinaus ? 
Fauſt. 
In's Freie. 


Margarete. 
Iſt bas Grab drauß', 
Lauert der Tod, ſo komm! 
Von hier in's ewige Ruhebett 


Und weiter keinen Schritt — 


Du gehſt nun fort? O Heinrich, könnt' ich mit! 


| au ft. 

Du fannft! So wolle nur! Die Thür fteht offen. 
Margarete, 

Ich darf nicht fort; für mich tft nichts zu hoffen. 

Was hilft es fliehn? Sie lauern bod) mir auf. 

G3 ift fo elend betteln zu miifjen, 

Und nod) dazu mit böfem Gewiffen! 

G8 ift fo elend in der Frembe ſchweifen, 

Und fie werden mid) bod) ergreifen ! 


4530 


4535 


4540 


4545 
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4555 


4560 


4565 


4570 


Kerker, 29% 


Fauſt. 
Ich bleibe bei dir. 


Margarete. 


Geſchwind! Geſchwind! 


Rette dein armes Kind. 
Fort! Immer den Weg 
Am Bach hinauf, 

Über den Steg, 

In den Wald hinein, 
Links wo die Planke fteht, 
Im Teich. 

Gap es nur gleich ! 

Es will fich heben, 

Es zappelt noch | 

Rette! Nette! 


Fauſt. 
Beſinne dich doch! 
Nur Einen Schritt, ſo biſt du frei! 


Margarete. 


Wären wir nur den Berg vorbei! 

Da ſitzt meine Mutter auf einem Stein, 

Es faßt mich kalt bei'm Schopfe! 

Da ſitzt meine Mutter auf einem Stein 

Und wackelt mit dem Kopfe; 

Sie winkt nicht, ſie nickt nicht, der Kopf iſt ihr ſchwer, 
Sie ſchlief ſo lange, ſie wacht nicht mehr. 

Sie ſchlief, damit wir uns freuten, 

Es waren glückliche Zeiten! 


Fauf. Erfer Theil. 


Fauſt. 
Hilft hier kein Flehen, hilft kein Sagen; 
So wag' ich's dich hinweg zu tragen. 4575 


Margarete. 
Lak mi! Nein, ich leide Lene Gewalt! 
Faſſe mich nicht fo mörderiſch an! 
Sonft bab’ ich dir ja alles zu Lieb’ gethan. 


ey au ft. 

Der Tag graut! Lrebden! Liebchen! 

Margarete, 
Tag! Ya es wird Tag! der lewte Tag dringt herein; 4580 
Mein Hochzeittag follt’ e3 fein! 
Sag’ niemand daß du fchon bei Gretchen warft. 
eh meinem Kranje ! 
G3 ift eben gefchehn ! 
Mir werden uns wieberfehn ; 4585 
Wher nicht bei'm Tanze. 
Die Menge drängt fih, man hört fie nicht, 
Der Platz, die Gafjen 
Können fie nicht faffen. 
Die Glode ruft, bas Stäbchen bricht, 4590 
Mie fie mid) binden und paden ! 
Zum Blutftuhl bin ich ſchon entrüdt. 
Schon zudt nad) jedem Naden 
Die Schärfe die nad) meinem züdt. 
Stumm liegt die Welt wie das Grab! 4595 


eau ft. 
D wär’ ich nie geboren | 





4600 


4605 


4610 


Kerker. 


Mephiftopheles ericheint draußen. 


Auf! oder ihr feid verloren. 

Unniiges Zagen! Zaubern und Plaudern ! 
Meine Pferde fchaudern, | 
Der Morgen bammert auf. 


Margarete. 
Was fteigt aus dem Boden herauf? 
Der! der! Schick' ihn fort! 
Was will der an dem heiligen Ort? 
Er will mid! 
y au ft. 
Du follft leben! 


Margarete. 
Gericht Gottes! Dir hab’ ich mich übergeben ! 


Mephiftopheles zu Kauft. 
Komm! fomm! Yd laffe dich mit ihr im Stich, 
Margarete. 

Dein bin ich, Vater! Nette mid)! 
Ahr Engel! Ihr heiligen Schaaren, 
Lagert euch umber, mid) zu bewahren! 
Heinrid)! Mir graut’3 vor dir. 

Mephiftopheles, 
Sie ift gerichtet ! 

Stimme von oben 
Iſt gerettet | 


Fauſt. Erſter Theil. 


Mephiſtopheles zu Fauſt. 
Her gu mir! 
Berſchwindet mit F a n fi. 
Stimme von imen, verhallend, 
Heimich! Heinrich! 
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ABBREVIATIONS. 


Cr. Compare, see. 

C.M. Christlich Meynenden Faust-book (Intr. p. xvii). 
D.M. Deutsche Mythologie (see under Grimm, Appendix I). 
Fgm. Fragment of 1790 (Intr. p. xliv). 

G.-J. Goethe-Jahrbuch. 

Intr. Introduction. 

L line. 

P- page. 

Par. Paralipomena (see under Strenlke, Appendix I). 

U. Urfaust, Göchhausen Faust (Intr. pp. xxxix, xl). 
V.L. Vierteljahrschrift für Litteraturgeschichte. 

Wh. Wörterbuch. 

Werke. Goethe’s Works, Weimar Edition (Intr, p. x, foot-note). 
Werke H. “ “ Hempel “ “ “ “ 

= equivalent to. 

> passing into, becoming. 

+ ensuing stage-direction. 


Other common abbreviations, including those of familiar grammatical and 
philological terms, books of the Bible, etc., do not require explanations. Where 
a work is referred to by the author’s name only, consult the bibliographical list in 
Appendix I. 


(232) 


Zueignung. 


THESE fine stanzas, written, as we now know from Goethe’s diary, 
on the 24th of June, 1797, are in no sense a part of the drama of 
Faust, but simply an ‘occasional’ lyric. The poet, now in middle life, 
has determined to resume work upon Faust. In ‘dedicating’ himself to 
the task he gives expression to the feelings that come to him as he thinks 
of his youth when the work was begun. Cf. Intr. p.lix. The meter, a 
regular eight-line stanza with feminine rimes a, c, and masculine rimes 4, 
combining according to the system adabadec, was a favorite one with 
Goethe in pensive, elegiac moods. 


1. ſchwankende Geftalten, ‘wavering forms’; Faust, Mephistopheles, 
Gretchen, etc., conceived as air-phantoms. Goethe often alludes to his 
poetic musings under the image of communing with spirits. Cf. his 7asse, 
l. 562. In a letter to Schiller of July 1, 1797, he speaks of the ‘air- 
phantoms of Faust.’ — Wieder, ‘again,’ with allusion to their first ap- 
proach in the poet’s youth. 

2. trüben, ‘dim’; his early vision was not yet clear. 

4. Wahn; not exactly ‘illusion,’ nor ‘delusion,’ but ‘fantastic idea,’ 
viz., the early project of dramatizing the Faust-legend. To the Goethe of 
1797 this project, as he had long ago conceived it, appears quixotic, based 
on illusion. Cf. Intr. p. lix. 

5. mögt ihr walten, ‘you may have your way.’ 

6. Wie ihr.... fteigt. At the noontide of his life the poet has 
reached a clear height, from which the youthful Aazs¢ and its mental asso- 
ciations present themselves as a region of ‘foggy mist.’ Cf. the letter to 
Schiller of June 22, 1797, where, as here, Dunft und Nebel is a hendiadys 
for Rebelbunft. From out this dim medium the ‘forms’ rise about him 
and mutely insist upon a renewal of the earlier comradeship. He resolves 
to yield to their importunity. 

(233) 
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8. umwittert. The verb means ‘to encompass’ in the form of an 
atmospheric influence. The ‘forms’ are surrounded by a magic aura, at 
the touch of which the poet is thrilled with the old youthful agitation. 

10. Schatten; visions of youthful friends now dead, or otherwise lost 
to view. 

12. erfte Lieb’ nnd Freundſchaft. If we attempt to think of any one 
in particular, which is not at all necessary, it should probably be of 
Friederike Brion and the friendships of 1772-1775. There had been ear- 
lier loves and friendships, but these were the ‘first’ of the awakened, lib- 
-erated Goethe, the Goethe of Fassé. Still, Schröer sees here an allusion 
to the Frankfurt Gretchen of Werke, XXVI., 266 ff. Cf. Intr. p. lxxxi. — 
The bad rime auf : herauf was probably deliberate. Rimes to auf are 
scarce in German. Vischer, G.-J., IV., 9, callsthe apparent negligence un- 
verbefjerlich jchön. 

13. Klage, ‘mourner’s plaint.’ 

18. Die Seelen.... fang. The friends from far and near to whom, 
in Frankfurt and later in Weimar, Goethe was wont to read his Faust. 
Cf. Intr. p. xxxviii. 

21. Leid, The early Faust is conceived as a record of ‘suffering,’ a 
common image with Goethe for his poetic ‘confessions,’ Cf. Thomas’s 
Goethe’s Tasso, Intr. p. xlix ff. On the reading Med cf. Appendix II. — 
nubefannten Menge ; the general public, the ‘ unknown multitude,’ who 
have read the printed Fragment of 1790, and will read the new scenes 
that are to be added. They may praise the art of the poem, but they will 
not feel for the ‘suffering’ that underlies it. 

a2. mtadjt.... bang, ‘makes my heart misgive me.’ To an English 
ear the dat. sounds unnatural, but it is the historically correct construction 
— ed ift mir, thut mir, madt mir bang, just like e8 thut mir wohl. 
Ich bin bang, es macht mein Herz bang, are comparatively modern. 

23. was, ‘they who’; here, like the e8 in l. 24, of persons. This is 
a common use of the neut. sing. pronoun to refer to ‘several persons in a 
general way’ (Hart). Cf. Schiller’s Ted, 1, 3: Das fchlendert wie die 
Schneden, ‘those fellows dawdle like snails.’ — Qied refers to the early 
Faust, or perhaps to Goethe’s youthful singing generally. With erfrenet 


supply bat, rather than hätte, taking font in the sense of ‘ formerly’ rather 
than in that of ‘else,’ 
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26. Geifterreid); the ‘spirit-realm’ of departed friends. 

28. lifpelud Ried; of this Dedication. As the poet surrenders him- 
self to the memories of his youth, the rush of feeling overcomes him and 
the hitherto clear notes of his lyre die away in ‘plaintive’ (lifpelnd), ‘ un- 
certain’ tones like those of an /Eolian harp. 

29. Sdjauer, ‘feeling of awe.’ — Thräne folgt den Thränen; merri 
gratia for Thräne folgt der Thräne. Soin 1. 4658 we find Wunfd um 
Wünſche, for Wunſch um Wunfd, ‘ wish after wish.’ 


Borjpiel auf dem Theater. 


The Prelude is a dialogue in which the function of the playwright is 
considered from three different points of view: that of the Manager, who 
wishes to draw the crowd and make money; that of the Comedian, who 
wishes to provide amusement for the young; and that of the Poet with his 
ideal notions of art for art’s sake. The fiction, which makes no claim to 
naturalness, is this: A company of players have arrived in a German city, 
set up their temporary theater of boards, and announced a play. But, 
though the audience has already gathered, the play has not yet been com- 
posed; even its general character is quite undetermined. So the Manager 
and the ‘ Merry-Andrew,’ the actor who takes the part of the funny man, 
advise the Poet how to go to work. At the end of the conference we must 
imagine the Poet to improvise the play of Faust. Of course the Poet is 
Goethe, but — so is the Manager and the Comedian. As director of the 
Weimar theater Goetke was quite familiar with the manager’s point of 
view, while in his youth he had written several farces and satirical plays 
the chief aim of which was amusement ‘for the present.’ The Prelude is 
not meant to imply that Faust embodies only the austere views of the 
Poet, that he follows his own bent and pays no attention to the advice of 
the other two; the humorous point of the whole is that all three get their 
demands complied with. Faust is as full of action, as motley, as spectacu- 
lar, as free-and-easy in its technique, as the Manager could wish; it con- 
tains enough humor and hocus-pocus to satisfy the Comedian, while it is 
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after all a work of art, made not for the crowd or for the moment, but for 
the best and for the ages. It has been thought that the Prelude was sug- 
gested by the Hindu drama Cakunféa/a, a translation of which by Forster 
appeared in 1791 and greatly interested Goethe. The Cakuntala has a 
prelude in which the Director converses with an actress about the play 
that is to be given. 

The meter of the Prelude is irregular (vers irréguliers, cf. Bartsch in 
G.-J., I. 131). It consists of rimed iambic lines of four or five feet, with 
occasional alexandrines. The rimes are either crossed or consecutive, and 
masculine rimes alternate with feminine. Consecutive pairs of the same 
gender do not occur. Alexandrines are lines 55, 104, 117, 119, 326, 129, 
140, 148, 165, 180, 181 and 225. No special significance attaches to their 
use; that is, they are not employed deliberately for any specific effect. 

The Prelude was probably written in 1798. 


35. in dentſchen Landen. The words seem to imply that the 
players, who are Germans (cf. unfern in 1. 231), have lately returned 
from a tour in some foreign land. Perhaps, however, there is no 
such implication, but only an allusion to well-known German condi- 
tions. . 

39. Pfoften; the ‘posts’ supporting the stage. — Aufgejdlagen, 
‘thrown up’; implying hasty or temporary construction. 

41. Augenbraunen, The original and now usual form is Augen» 
brauen, which Goethe also uses. 

43. verfühnt, ‘ conciliates.’ 

48. mit Bedeutung, ‘while having some significance,’ ‘while not 
trivial.’ 

51. Wehen, ‘throes.’ The spasmodic surgings of the crowd are lik- 
ened to birth-pains. So at least Sanders Wb., sud voce Web. 

52. enge Guadenpforte; in allusion to the ‘strait (i. e. narrow) 
gate,’ orev) riAn, of Matt. vii, 13. 

53. vor Bieren, “before four o’clock.’ The declined plu. Biere oc- 
curs only in certain set phrases, e. g., mit Vieren, ‘with four horses’; auf 
allen Bieren, ‘on all fours’; um Biere, ‘at four o’clock.’ The plays at 
Weimar usually began at six or half-past-five p. m. 

55. The simile was suggested, no doubt, by what had lately been going 
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on in Paris. See Carlyle’s French Revolution, bk.6, chapter “ In Queue.” 

59-74. The Poet speaks at first in the stanza of the Zueignung. 

With the sentiment expressed cf. Goethe’s Zasso, 1. 454: 
Die Menge made ben Künftler irr’ und fdeu. 

Go. nud... . entflieht, ‘our wit forsakes us.’ 

62. Strudel, ‘ vortex’ of vulgarity. 

63. ftillen Simmelsenge, ‘quiet, celestial nook’ of personal affection 
and sympathy. The thought is that the best incentive to good work is the 
desire to please the friends whom one loves. Cf. Thomas’s Goethe’s 7asso, 
ll. 447-8, and the editor’s note. 

64. Wo nur, ‘where alone,’ the nur being metri gratia for allein. 
The phrase wo nur commonly means ‘wherever.’ Of course nur can not 
be taken with Dichter. ; 

66. Götterhaud. In compounds, Gitters is often used without poly- 
theistic tinge in the sense of divine. — Erpflegen is a rare verb quoted in 
Grimm Wb. for this passage only and defined curare. The ers gives the 
force ‘to nurse effectively,’ ‘nurse into health and vigor.’ 

68. fchüchtern vorgelallt, ‘timidly stammered out.’ The poetic artist 
is thought of as ‘timid’ about entrusting the child of his love to the wild 
waves of contemporary opinion; his work is ‘stammered forth’ because 
he feels that it is an imperfect utterance of his thought. 

69. Mifrathen .... gelungen, ‘miscarrying now, and now perhaps 
succeeding,’ according as the poet is more or less lucky in his attempt at 
utterance. On the force of the participles see Brandt, § 295. 

70. des .... Gewalt. By the ‘power of the wild moment’ is meant 
the distracting interests of the time. These ‘engulf’ the poem, i. e, cause 
it to be overlooked or ignored for a season. 

71-2. The thought is that a poet’s work may be before the world for 
years before it is recognized for what it really is. No reference to the long 
incubation of the subject in the poet’s mind. 

79. Gegenwart, ‘ present,’ i.e., the now and the here, the Septtwelt, as 
contrasted with Nachwelt. Taylor’s ‘presence’ is wrong. — Braver nas 
Ben, ‘fine young fellow.’ 

80. ift immer... . twas, ‘counts anyway for something also.’ immer 
is here a strengthening particle used to enforce an assertion in view of 
opposition. Cf. Goethe’s immer ein ſchoͤn Stüd Arbeit, ‘undeniably a 
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handsome piece of work’; immer ein bübfcher Burfche, ‘a pretty fellow 
certainly.” Schon was, means ‘at least something,’ i. e. something, 
with emphasis. 

81-4. Directed against the words of the Poet in ll. 59 ff. The thought 
is that a poet who knows how to please will not feel bitter toward ‘the 
people.’ ° On the contrary, he will prefer a large public that he may be 
more sure of producing a great effect. 

83-4. Er wiiufdt.... erfchättern ; less briefly expressed: Er wünjdt 
fid) einen großen viel mehr als einen Heinen Kreis, um feinen Kreis ge- 
wiſſer zu erfchüttern. The argument is not that among many there will 
be more to feel the poet’s power, but rather that the small circle of inti- 
mate friends who know the poet in his daily walk are less likely to be 
thrilled through and through by his work. 

85. brav, ‘accommodating.’ — Mufterhaft, ‘exemplary’ (from the 
speaker’s point of view). 

90. Mau kommt zu fihaun. Cf. the quotation from Lessing, Intr. 
p. xx. 

93. Habt... . gewannen, ‘you have forthwith won in the world-at- 
large,’ i. e., you are the idol of a great public. So Goethe speaks of per- 
sons zerftreut in der Breite der Welt. Cf. Grimm Wb. sud voce Breite, 
Taylor’s ‘by sheer diffuseness’ is wrong; that would require durch bie 
Breite. 

99. glei in Stüden, ‘right in pieces,’ i.e. straightaway, without 
bothering about the harmony of the ‘ piece.’ 

100. Ragout, ‘stew.’ 

x02. ein Ganzes, ‘an artistic whole.’ 

103. zerpflüden, ‘pick to pieces’; not however in the sense of ‘find 
fault with.’ Each spectator will pick out, without regard to the poetic 
harmony of the whole, the separate parts that suit him best. 

104. fei. The subjunctive of indirect question, not now usual after a 
present tense, is common in Goethe. Cf, ll. 272, 1543, 2321, 3532. 

106. Der.... Pfufderei, “the botchwork of those nice fellows.’ 
Die fauberen Herren (jauber of course sarcastic) are the popular play- 
wrights who make sensational spectacular dramas of the kind just com- 
mended by the Manager. Perhaps Goethe may have thought of Kotzebue. 

107. Maxime, ‘sovereign rule’ (Lat. maxima regula). 

1x2. feht.... bin; ie¢., at the assembled audience, 
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114. fibertifdjten Mable, ‘overloaded table.’ Tiſch comes from Lat. 
discus and meant at first ‘dish,’ whence tifdjen (but usually auftifden), ‘to 
serve, or set out dishes’ for a meal, and übertijchen, ‘to supply dishes in 
excess.” An übertifchtes Mahl is thus ‘a feast over-supplied with dishes.’ 

xı5-6. The play-goer who has just been reading the papers is pre-occu- 
pied with the news of the day. 

11g. zum Beften geben, ‘contribute.’ On this line the commentators 
quote Ovid’s Ars Amatoria, I., 99: 


Spectatum veniunt, veniunt spectentur ut ipsae, 


which may well have been in Goethe’s mind in view of his early fondness 
for Ovid. 

120. fpielen.... mit, ‘join in the play without wages.’ Fine toilets 
in the audience, as well as the acting upon the stage, draw the crowd and 
swell the profits. 

122. Was madjt.... froh? ‘Why does a full house make you 
glad?’ That is, do you proudly imagine that the crowd is here out of 
regard for high art? 

131. verwirren, ‘ bewilder.’ 

132. At the end of this line the Poet makes a sign of impatience. 

136. Mtenfdjenredjt. The poet’s ‘natural right,’ as appears from what 
follows, is his right to follow his artistic instinct for harmony. 

139. jedes Clement, ‘every element’; not of society, but of nature, 
as in 1.1278. The poet is a magician. 

140-9. The ideal poet is here conceived as one who takes up into his 
own being the unharmonious facts of nature (zurüdichlingen, ‘absorb,’ 
as in 1. 8665), and gives them forth again in harmonious form. The whole 
passage will appear clearer from a comparison of 7asso, ll. 160 ff. 

Sein Obr vernimmt ben Einklang ber Natur; 
Was bie Gefdhidte reicht, das Leben gibt, 
Sein Bufen nimmt es gleidh und willig auf: 
Das weit Zerftreute fammelt fein Gemüth 
Und fein Gefühl belebt dads Unbelebte. 

The doings of nature are ‘monotonous’; she winds her endless thread 
upon the spindle, indifferent to the steady, unvarying hum. Or, her work 
is ‘discordant’; the totality of her creations make a universal ugly jangle. 
It is the Poet who measures off (theilt ab) this monotonous round, gives 
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life to that which without him were lifeless (belebend; cf. the belebt das 
Unbelebte of 7 asso), and imparts to the whole a rhythmic movement. 

146. die fließend immer gleiche Reihe — die immer gleich fließende 
Reihe. | 

148. Wer ruft.... Weihe, ‘who summons the isolated fact to the 
general solemnization?’ Nature becomes through the poet a grand, sol- 
emn symphony, in which each single, separate fact is duly related to the 
whole and so made a note in the universal harmony. 

ı50. Wer lüßt.... wüthen? ‘Who causes the tempest to rage to 
(the accompaniment of human) passions?’ The poet leads us to see our 
own moods in the aspects of nature — passion in the storm and pensive 
calm in the sunset. 

154. Blatter; the laurel wreath. 

156. Werfihert.... Götter? ‘Who assures Olympus and shows gods 
assembled?’ The climax culminates here in the thought that we owe 
heaven itself to the poet. Goethe uses the terms of Greek polytheism, but 
his thought is of wider application. Not only has the poet a noble office 
in dealing with the highest interests of this world, being the interpreter of 
nature (ll. 146-51), the singer of love (ll. 152-3), and the herald of all 
meritorious achievement (Il. 154-5 5), but as seer, vaées, he gives us a vision 
of divine things beyond. — Sidert den Olymp is to be taken in the sense 
of ‘gives the assurance of heaven.’ By the ‘uniting’ of the gods is not 
meant the reconciling of their discords, but more simply the poetic revela- 
tion of them as a divine assemblage, or Götterverein — such a revelation 
as Homer gives us, 

158-83. The speaker will have the Poet take the evolution of an ordi- 
nary love-affair as a model in the conduct of his ‘ poetical business.’ The 
love-affair begins accidentally, proceeds of itself, with little need of plan- 
ning or artistic motivation, and consists of a rapid succession of interesting 
Situations that appeal to the general sympathy — particularly of the young. 

"163. wird ed angefochten, ‘it is touched by adversity.’ 

167. Greift ++. hinein; lit. ‘thrust in your hand.’ Changing the 

gure, one might say: Just plunge into the full current of human life. 

168-69. The thought is: Every one lives ‘the life of man,’ but few 


have : . 
thought about it so as to know it objectively as it is. Hence, when 


real life j : 
life is presented on the stage, it seems at once familiar and novel, and 
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so is always interesting. — Qutereffant here with secondary accent on the 
antepenultima. Fr. interessant. 

170. wenig; apparently = ein wenig, rather than nur wenig. 

180. Noch, ‘as yet’; i. e., they are not too old. 

181. Schwung, ‘soaring flight’ of feeling or imagination. — Schein, 
‘illusion.’ 

182. Wer fertig ift, ‘one who has done with growing’; in antithesis 
to the following ein Werdender. 

184-97. In these lines the Poet is very evidently the middle-aged 
Goethe recalling his own youth. 

188. Cf. dem trüben Olid in 1. 2. 

193. Den Drang.... Trug, ‘the bent for truth and the fondness 
for illusion.’ The contradiction is only apparent. ‘Truth’ is here used in 
the sense of ‘fidelity to nature,’ while ‘illusion’ refers especially to the 
counterfeit presentments of ‘the boards that signify the world.’ 

206-13. The logic of the passage is this: Though youth may be 
necessary for the soldier, the lover, the athlete, the reveller (ll. 198-205), 
still (doch) it is not so for the poet as such. Even in riper years, when his 
harp has become an old story, he can yet by dint of resolution strike the 
familiar strings with spirit and sweetness. The flood of song may no longer 
well up spontaneously as in his youth (cf. Il. 186-7), but he can still set 
himself a poetic goal and move toward it, though slowly, perhaps, and with 
much digression. Nor will the world think less of him for his slow, mean- 
dering pace, or ascribe it to the weakness of age; since what people call 
the childishness of age is only a survival of real childhood. — The speaker 
here ignores the fiction that the audience is waiting. There is really no 
time for ‘sauntering.’ The lines may be taken as a quiet pro domo of 
Goethe in defence of his own leisurely gait in the composition of Zaust. 

209. mit holdem Srren, ‘with winsome deviation.’ 

218. Stimmung, ‘mood.’ There has really been no talk of ‘mood’ 
in the Prelude, but one acquainted with Goethe will understand the ques- 
tion here asked. He knew very well what it was to make resolution do 
duty for the favor of the Muses. What the Manager says in ll. 218-30 is 
not mere Philistinism, and not altogether satire upon those who ‘expect a 
poet to furnish verses to order’ (Hart). There is, of course, a touch of 
humorous drutalite in the idea of ‘commanding one’s poetry’ as if it were 
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a body of soldiers; but underneath the humor there is a true and serious 
side to what the Manager says. For, after all, a great poem is a matter of 
high resolve and long-continued, strenuous toil; and the poet has no 
better right than any other brain-worker to be the bond-slave of his mood. 

224. braut unverziiglid) dran, ‘go at the brew without delay.’ 

228. beim Schopfe faffen, ‘seize by the forelock.’ Cf. our ‘take 
time by the forelock,’ for ‘go at a thing at once.’ 

229-30. The mere fact that one has begun is a strong incentive to 
continue. 

231-2. The thought is: There are with us Germans no rigid dramatic 
standards to prevent one from experimenting ad libitum. 

234. Brofpecte, ‘scenery.’ 

235. dad groß’ und Fleine Himmelslicht ; the sun and moon. 

238. An Thier und Bögeln; for an Thieren und Vögeln. The omis- 
sion of the ending in the first of two words having the same ending and 
connected by und is a frequent license with Goethe. 

242. Bom Himmel.... Hille, This phrase merely explains what 
the Manager means by ‘traversing the whole circle of creation.’ He has 
a choice collection of stage properties for the representation of scenes 
earthly, celestial and infernal, and he wants to have them used for a grand 
spectacular variety-show. He does not mean to prescribe that the action 
shall begin ir heaven and end in hell, but only that heaven and hell as 
well as earth shall be included in the spectacle. He has in mind the scope 
rather than the termini of the action. — Many years after the Prelude was 
written, namely, May 6, 1827, Goethe said to Eckermann: “ People come 
and ask what idea I have embodied in my Faust, As if I knew myself 
and could express it! ‘From heaven through the world to hell,’ — that 
might answer if need were, only that is not an idea, but rather the course 
of the action.” But here, too, the phrase Gang der Handlung can refer 
only to the scope, not to the goal, of the action; for the First Part, which 
alone existed in 1827, does not end in hell, nor does the Second Part as 
afterwards completed. Nor was there ever any thought of having it so 
end. Hell is however represented toward the end of the Second Part, and 
since the whole begins and ends in heaven, we see that the Manager’s pre- 
scription is exactly complied with. — Loeper is hardly right in thinking 
that there is here an allusion to the old mystery-stage with its (fictitious) 
three stories representing heaven, earth and hell. 
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Prolog im Himmel. 


This portion of the drama was also written, probably, in the year 1798. 
For a brief discussion of the Prologue in its relation to the general plan 
of Faust, see Intr.p. Ixviii. Some of the extant puppet-plays begin with a 
prologue in hell, and if this was the case with the one, or ones, which 
Goethe saw in his youth, he may have got from that source the hint for a 
scene defining the relation of Faust’s career to the supernatural world, 
though 42s plan clearly called for a prologue in heaven rather than in hell, 
There is, however, no positive evidence that the idea of the Prologue ante- 
dates the year 1797. On resuming Zaus? at that time, Goethe saw the 
need of foreshadowing the general character of his work in its ethical and 
theological aspect. The subject was a familiar one connected in the mind 
of the public with certain definite traditionary associations, but he pro- 
posed, while following the tradition in many details, to depart from it radi- 
cally in the conception of Faust’s character and final destiny. He had not 
indicated this purpose in the Fragment of 1790, nor would it appear at all 
clearly from the action of the First Part. Hence the need of a prologue 
which should serve to put the reader or spectator on the right track at the 
outset. 

The chief interest of the Prologue, apart from the matchless poetry of 
the opening chants, centers in the mild Pelagian theology that is put into 
the mouth of the Lord. Cf. Intr. p. xxxvi. Faust is not looked on as at 
variance with his Maker; he is no doomed sinner needing to be saved by 
a miracle of grace, but a being who is passing through a natural course of 
development, like a young tree for whose flowers and fruit the gardener is 
willing to wait. In other words, he is a ‘servant of the Lord’; and if his 
service is now somewhat ‘ confused,’ he is going to see more clearly soon. 
This, taken in connection with what we subsequently learn of Faust’s 
character, with the compact in ll. 1692-1706, and with the saying of the 
angels in ll, 11936-7: 

„er immer ftrebend fid bemüht, 
Den können wir erlofen,” 


can only mean that all ‘striving,’ i. e., all idealism that looks beyond the 
egoistic pleasure of the moment, is at bottom ‘service of the Lord’; ser 
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vice which may be more or less ‘clear’ and so may occasion less or more 
of error, but will not fail of divine approval at the last. To accord with 
this conception, the devil must be an enemy of idealism. Mephistopheles 
is accordingly introduced in the Prologue as cne of the spirits of negation, 
a humorous ‘ wag’ whose divinely appointed office it is to spur men to 
activity for their own good, and thus unwittingly work out the Lord’s pur- 
poses. His incentive is not greed for the souls of dead men, but the 
‘ pleasure of leading men ‘in his way’ while they are alive. Hence he pro- 
fesses not to care for Faust’s soul after death, though later, as legendary 
devil, he does manifest an interest in it. 

The dramatic setting of the scene was suggested by the book of Job, in 
which we read (i. 6), that ‘there was a day when the sons of God came to 
present themselves before the Lord, and Satan came also among them.’ 
In the Hebrew poem the Lord calls attention to his ‘servant Job, an up- 
right man,’ but Satan thinks that Job’s uprightness is due to his prosperity. 
To test the matter, Satan is given permission to try to turn Job from the 
service of the Lord by means of affliction. Mephistopheles is to try the 
same experiment upon Faust by means of pleasure. In both poems the 
devil fails and the word of the Lord is verified. Cf. the address of J. 
Landsberger, Das Buch Hiob und Goethe’s Faust, Darmstadt, 1882. 

242+. Die himmlischen Heerfdjaaren, The Eng. ‘heavenly host’ of 
Luke ii. 13, cf. Acts vii. 42, translates the Gr. orparıa ‘army.’ — Mephi- 
flopheles. The origin of the name is still a moot question. Most plav- 
sible, perhaps, is Seydel’s derivation (G.-J., V., 353) from Hebrew mejfis- 
tofel, *destroyer-liar,’ or, perhaps, ‘forger of lies’ (G.-J., VII. 310). 
That the word was originally a Greek compound py-davero-pirns ‘no 
friend of Faust,’ or uy-pwro-giAns ‘no friend of light,’ is not probable: 
one who knew enough to write such Greek would know too much to 
write it. Little is to be said, too, for the derivation proposed by A. Ru- 
dolf (G.-J., IL, 385), namely, Hephaistophiles, ‘ Hephaestus’ friend,’ 
‘devil’s friend,’ as antithesis to Theophilus, ‘God’s friend.’ For yet 
other guesses see G.-J., III., 340, and IV., 432; also an article by 
: Roscher in the Adbhandlungen der sächsischen Gesellschaft der Wissen- 
schaften, XX., 1-133. A recent speculation makes the name a cor- 
ruption of Megist-Ophiel, as applied to Hermes Trismegistus; see 
Trans. Amer. Phil. Ass, XXXV., 148 ff. Goethe discusses the word 
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in a letter to Zelter of Nov. 20, 1829, giving it a ‘fantastic origin con- 
temporary with that of the Faust-legend.’ In this letter he encloses 
an extract from Faust’s Hollenzwang of 1612, in which are found some 
scores of spirit-names like Osphadiel, Dirachiel, Kirotiel, Mephisto- 
phiel. - Unless these names are also capable of being explained as com- 
- pounds, it would seem possible that Goethe is exactly right in ascrib- 
ing to the word a ‘fantastic origin.’ As to the form of the name, the 
earlier Faust-books and Pfitzer have Mephostophiles, though Marlowe 
changed it to Mephostophilis, with a vocative Mephosto, and Shake- 
Speare made it Mephistophilus. The form Mephistopheles was used in 
the Christlich Meynenden Faust-book and became then the usual one 
with writers of the eighteenth century. — Die Drei Erzengel. Raphael 
is not mentioned in the Bible, but appears in the apocrypha (Tobit xii. 
15) as ‘one of the seven holy angels which go in and out before the 
glory of the Holy One.’ Gabriel is mentioned in Daniel and also in 
Luke i. 19 (‘I am Gabriel that stand in the presence of God’). Michael 
is mentioned in Daniel, Jude and Revelations, and he only is called an 
‘archangel’ in the Bible (Jude 9). In the book of Enoch we hear of 
‘four great archangels,’ viz., Gabriel, Michael, Uriel, and Suriel or Ra- 
phael. Wie drei treten vor need not be taken as implying that there are 
just three archangels in heaven, but only that ¢#e three most illustrious 
ones, the three who are to take part in the scene, present themselves be- 
fore the Lord. 

243. tönt, ‘makes music.’ Cf. Job xxxviii. 7, ‘The morning stars 
sang together,’ and Isaiah xliv. 23, ‘Sing, O ye heavens.’ The Pfitzer 
Faust-book, which Goethe is known to have used, says (p. 185) that the 
planets ‘roar’ (toben) so violently that the sound is like that of thunder. 
Cf. also the quotation from Goethe’s Satyros, n. to ll. 447-53. 

244. Öruderfphären; presumably the planets, rather than the fixed 
stars. The syntax is as if we had the compound Bruberfphären-Wett- 
gefang. 

246. Donnergang, ‘thunder-march.’ The course of the sun through 
space is conceived as swift, majestic, and attended by a roar like that of 
thunder. Klopstock describes God as moving, 

Wenn er dem Ziele fi) naht, mit dem Donnergang der Entfdeidung. 


248. Wenn feiner.... mag, ‘though no one can fathom it.’ By 
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‘fathoming the sun,’ is meant the comprehension of it as a phenomenon; 
mag in its original meaning of ‘can.’ 

255. Flüſſen; not the waves nor the tides, but seething ‘ floods’ into 
which the waves break and recoil as they are driven up against the rocks. 

261-2. bilden.... Wirfung, ‘form in their fury a chain of deepest 
effect.’ The seaward and landward winds produce far-reaching conse- 
quences. Fichte shows in one of his lectures that if a grain of sand on 
the beach were to lie a few inches from where it does lie, the whole an- 
tecedent history of the world must have been different. So Emerson 
calls all Nature ‘a subtle chain of countless rings.’ 

263-4. flammt.... bor. Aside from the exigencies of meter there 
is a subtle, untranslatable difference between e8 flammt bem Pfade vor and 
e8 flammt vor dem Pfade. The compound gives a finer poetical effect. 

265. Do. The logic is this: Grand as are the phenomena of storm, 
thunder and lightning on earth, still it is the gext/e movement of the day 
that most excites the reverence of the angels. Boten = dyyedor, ‘ angels.’ 

268. Da, ‘since.’ Some good commentators, e.g., Schroer, Wit- 
kowski, think it concessive, like the corresponding wenn (= wenn aud) in 
1. 248. Strehlke Wb. gives it the meaning ba wo, E. Schmidt that of da 
boc), wahrend. But the common meaning of ba gives a good sense, 
namely, that since the Lord’s nature is unfathomable, the contemplation 
of his works affords the angels an ever fresh source of strength. What 
one understands perfectly becomes in time an old story. 

271. nabft. Mephisto’s buffoon humor expresses itself in the con- 
ceit that the Lord is a genial householder who appears now and then in 
the servants’ quarters to inquire how things are going. Or, perhaps the 
Lord is to be thought of as a benevolent monarch holding a sort of 
medieval Heerſchau. In that case Gefinde would mean his ‘retainers.’ In 
fact, the Lord does not ‘approach,’ but only permits an approach. For 
in view of the words der Himmel jchließt,'1. 349-+, we must think of the 
Lord as occupying a ‘ most holy place’ which is veiled from the celestial 
host, the veil being however drawn aside to admit the favored ones into 
the divine presence. 

275. hohe Worte machen, ‘make fine phrases,’ like the archangels. 

277. Mein Pathos, ‘pathos from me;’ ‘pathos’ in the sense of se- 
rious feeling earnestly expressed. 
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280. fidj, ‘themselves,’ not ‘one another.’ | 

282. Wunderlidj, ‘singular.’ Notice that ]. 282 parodies ll. 250 and 
270. — Als wie is a frequent pleonasm with Goethe. Cf. Il. 359, 2129, 
2214, 2294. 

285. Bernnuft, ‘reason.’ When used in its philosophical sense, as 
here, or expressly contrasted with Berftand, ‘understanding,’ ‘sense,’ Ver⸗ 
nunft means the faculty by which we apprehend the ‘connection of truths’ 
(Wolff, as quoted by Sanders Wb.). In other words, it is the faculty with 
which we grasp general and abstract ideas. Thus Bernunft is, or was held 
by German philosophers to be, the attribute that distinguishes man from 
the lower animals, these having at best only ®erftand. (But when Sere 
nunft is used popularly, or without thought of Berftand, it may be ascribed 
to brutes. Cf. Schiller’s Tedl, 1, 1: Das Thier hat aud) Vernunft.) — In 
nennt's, the e8 — da8 ſcheinbar himmlische Lidt. : 

286. ur merely strengthens allein, giving the sense of ‘to no other 
end than.’ But the collocation is very unusual. — The devil’s theory is 
this: Man’s ‘reason’ does nothing for him but give him an absurd conceit 
of himself, which leads him to plume himself on his superiority to the 
brutes that perish. When, therefore, he does act like the brutes, his con- 
duct is worse than theirs, because they make no fine pretensions. They 
never talk of truth, beauty, righteousness, immortality, etc. 


287. mit Berlaub.... Guaden, ‘with your Grace’s permission.’ Em. 
is for Euer, historically a gen. plu. Euer Gnaden is a stereotyped form 
constant for all cases. 

288. Gicabden, ‘grasshoppers,’ not ‘cicadae.’ On the point of the 
comparison, see Intr. p. Ixxvi. 

290. gleidj, ‘straightway.’ The attempt to fly fails forthwith. 

292. The meaning is: Not only can man not fly very high or very 
long, but when he sinks back to earth, he is not even content with the 
cleaner media of an animal existence. 

298. felbft; to be taken with ich, not with die armen. 

300. euch. Ordinarily the change from du to Shr is in the direction 
of greater respectfulness; here, since the Lord is addressed, it has the ex- 
actly opposite effect. 


302. Die Gährung, ‘the ferment’ of his soul. 
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308. verworren, ‘confusedly’; like one wandering in the dark or in 
‘misty fog.’ 

310. grünt, ‘shows signs of life.’ 

314. meine Straße; acc. of the way. Mephisto’s ‘way’ is that of 
egoistic pleasure. 

315-6. The implication clearly is, that when Faust’s life on earthis - 
over, Mephistopheles is to have no further right to trouble him. 

318. Da, ‘there,’ i. e., so far as that restriction is concerned. 

319. Hab’ id).... befaugen, ‘I have never cared to concern myself.’ 
For the use of befangen as = befafjen, Grimm Wb. quotes only this 
case from Goethe, but several from Richter. As to Mephisto’s pro- 
fessed indifference to dead men, cf. Intr. p. Ixxi-ii. 

320. lieb’ id; mir. Lieben with reflexive dat. is much used by Goethe. 
It means ‘to like,’ ‘to have a fancy for.’ 

325. erfaflen, ‘get hold of.’ 

327. Another intimation that Mephistopheles is to be baffled. He 
is to ‘stand abashed’ and ‘ confess.’ 

328-9. Gin guter.... bewußt, ‘a good man in his vague striving 
is quite conscious of the right way.’ An important, difficult, and famous 
passage. Obviously ein guter Menſch can not mean ‘a good man’ in the 
ordinary sense. Of course a good man is ‘conscious of the right way’ and 
tries to follow it; that is the very nature of ‘goodness.’ Goethe uses 
guter in about the sense of tiidhtiger or hochftrebender, meaning one who 
is ‘good’ — for something; one who has ideals and tries to realize them; 
or, in different words, one who possesses that ‘good will’ which Goethe 
calls the ‘foundation in matters of right conduct.’ (Das Hauptfunda- 
ment bes Gittlidjen ift der gute Wille; Werke, H., XIX., 77.) For an 
exactly similar use of the phrase cf. Werke, H., VIIL, 198: 

Denn was ein guter Menſch erreiden fann 

Iſt nidt im engen Raum bed Lebens zu erreichen, 
where it is applied to an artist and can, therefore, have nothing to do with 
conventional ‘ goodness,’ — The phrase in feinem bunflen Drange is not 
easily translatable. Grimm Wb., defines Drang for this passage as An- 
reizung, innerer Zrieb, impetus, impulsus. Dunklen means ‘not fully 
understood,’ hence ‘ vague.’— The point involved is, at bottom, the old 
issue between the Augustinian and the Pelagian theology: the question 
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whether a man, if he follows his natural bent, will surely and finally go 
wrong or not; ‘whether he is of himself a helpless wanderer in the dark, 
requiring to be ↄput upon the right way by a miracle of divine intervention, 
or whether he has that in him which will enable him to fd the right way 
and follow it. Goethe takes the Pelagian view, but only on the supposition 
that the man is ein guter Menſch from the first. For Faust is by no means 
a representative of humanity, as he is sometimes called, but only of that: 
portion of it who strive, whose will is good. — It may be noted, finally, 
that no formal confession of discomfiture, like that here foreshadowed, ever 
comes from Mephistopheles, He is, however, discomfited, for Faust’s 
idealism proves invincible. 

334-5. The allusion is to Genesis iii. 14, where God says to the ser- 
pent, ‘dust shalt thou eat all the days of thy life’ By ‘eating dust with 
delight’ the devil means being satisfied with egoistic pleasure. 

336. Du darfft.... erfdjeinen, “there too thou mayest act thy part 
quite unhindered’; auc) da, in boasting over the Lord as well as in trying 
to lead Faust astray; nifr with fret in the sense of ‘not otherwise than,’ 
‘quite.’ Observe that erfcheinen does not mean ‘to appear’ = videri, 
which would call for ſcheinen, but ‘to show one’s self,’ “play one’s part.’ 

339. Schalk, ‘wag.’ Mephistopheles is given this name as a being 
who acts in a spirit of cynical humor, — for the fun of the thing, so to 
speak. The Lord’s work is to him a field for practical joking. Those 
other unnamed spirits which are more troublesome to the Lord would 
doubtless be such as carry on the work of negation, opposition and de- 
struction in a spirit of bitter, malignant earnest. That Mephistopheles is 
here a spirit, but later (1. 1338) Me spirit of negation, or (1. 2181) she 
devil, need occasion no surprise. Ze devil is a theological abstraction. 
What history gives us first is many devils of different national characters 
and different names, which names and characters were then blended in the 
conception of ¢he devil. Cf. Intr. p. xxv. Thus Goethe treats his Mephis- 
topheles at pleasure either as one in a kindred hierarchy of devils, making 
e. g. the tempter of Genesis his ‘ cousin’ (1. 335), or as a personification of 
a part of the negative principle of darkness that is at war with light 
(L 1335), or again as Zhe spirit of negation, Me devil. The witch calls him 
Junker Satan (l. 2504). On the Brocken he calls himself Junker Voland 
{l. 4023), while the devil on the throne is Herr Urian (1.3959). In 
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the puppet-plays £%e devil is sometimes called Pluto. In the original 
legend Mephistopheles is an envoy of Lucifer. 

340-3. The doctrine is that men thrive by opposition. Cynical criti- 
cism and obstruction bring out our best qualities and incite us to work for 
the realization of our ideals. 

341. Gr licht fill. Cf. 1. 320, note. 

343. Der reizt.... fdjaffen, ‘who stimulates, exerts influence and 
must, as devil (i.e., by virtue of his devilish nature), be doing.’ But some 
take the last clause to mean ‘must, though devil, produce’; i. €, though 
his work is destruction, by stimulating man to productive activity, he be- 
comes in spite of himself a producer. 

344 Götterſöhne, ‘sons of God, as in Genesis vi. 2, and Job i. 6. 
The reference is of course to the archangels. Cf. 1. 66, note. 

345-9. This passage defies translation and resists close logical anal- 
ysis, but the general import is this: Mephistopheles is to go to earth to 
carry on his opposition to the Lord’s purposes, but the angels are to 
remain at the center of creative power, beholdihg with joy and love the 
beautiful creation that is ever realizing itself about them, and seeing in 
every transient phenomenon a manifestation of the eternal thought of God. 
Das Werdende, ‘the evolving world,’ is creation considered not as a fact, 
but as a living process, the ever progressing realization of the divine plan. 
Was in ſchwankender Erfdeinung ſchwebt, ‘what floats in unsteady phe 
nomenal manifestation,’ e. g., suns, planets, storms, man’s earthly life — 
all things that come and go as parts of the phenomenal world. Befeftiget 
mit danernden Gedanten, ‘fix, i. ec. hold steadfast, with enduring 
thoughts.’ But Strehlke Wb. gives befeftigen as = ftarfen, fidjern. All 
that ‘appears’ is a manifestation of the Eternal Thought. The angels are 
invited to participate in this thought, or, in Spinozan phrase, to view the 
world sub specie eternttatis, 

349+. Der Himmel, the ‘most holy place.’ Cf. 1. 270, note. 

350. Den Alten, ‘the old man,’ ‘the governor.’ 
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Na ch t. 


This scene, up to Wagner’s exit, belongs to the oldest stratum of Faust. 
On its subjective side it is rooted in Goethe’s youthful disgust with aca- 
demic learning and in the fantastic feeling for ‘nature’ to which he had 
been led by his study of the alchemists and mystics, and by the influence 
of Herder. See Intr. pp. xxiii-xxxv. In beginning with a soliloquy of 
Faust, Goethe follows the puppet-plays (but see above, the general note 
upon the Prologue), which in turn follow Marlowe. In the puppet-plays, 
Faust’s success in conjuring is always dependent on a certain book which 
is brought him by two or more students. In Goethe, Faust has the book 
of Nostradamus from the first, and nothing is said of its provenience. This 
book is conceived as possessing occult properties such that the mere con- 
templation of its symbols produces wonderful effects upon the beholder’s 
mental state, while the appropriate ‘utterance’ of one of the symbols 
causes the corresponding spirit to appear in visible form. 

In the year 1885 Wilhelm Scherer published an article (G.-J., vi, 231) 
in which he drew attention to and tried to account for certain seeming 
incongruities in ll. 354-521. As the result of a close analysis of the log- 
ical connection and the ‘inner form’ of the passage Scherer was led 
to conjecture that Goethe wrote Il. 354-85 having in mind a Faust who 
has decided to resort to magic and has actually tried to evoke a spirit, 
but has failed. for lack of the right book ; and that it was the poet’s inten- 
tion to write a scene which should put Faust in possession of the book 
(as in the puppet-plays) the opening of which was to be followed by 
the magic effects of ll. 430-67. After this was to come a renewed and 
successful attempt to evoke the Earth-Spirit, with the dialogue as in 
ll. 468-521. As for ll. 386-427, Scherer supposes them to have been 
written as a substitute for ll. 354-85; i.e., as a new beginning on the 
presupposition that Faust already has the book but can do nothing 
with it in his study, its magic being effective only in the open air. 
Lastly Scherer supposes that, having decided after all to retain the 
original beginning, Goethe did not reject the second beginning, but 
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imserted it after the other and bridged the awkward transition by 
inserting the lines 

Ihr fänwebt, ihr Geifier, neben mir ; 

Untwortet mir, wenn ihr mid hort ! 


This series of hypotheses has provoked much discussion of which no 
account can be given here; cf. E. Schmidt, introduction to Göchhausen 
Faust, 7th ed., p. xxvii, and the same scholar’s commentary in the Jubi- 
lee Edition of Goethe, XIII, 275; also Collin, Faust in seiner ältesten 
Gestalt, p. ı8ff.; Niejahr, Euphorion, IV., 273; Minor, Goethe’s Faust, L, 
35 ff. The discussion shows that Scherer’s difficulties are to some ex: 
tent real, since different scholars of the highest competence have differ- 
ent ways of meeting them. This much, however, has become clear: 
We are not required to assume that Goethe began the play twice, or 
that he ever planned to write, and then failed to write, any passage neces- 
sary to the understanding of his thought. 

The first crux is the transition at 1. 386. It certainly does seem a little 
strange that Faust, having just spoken hopefully of his interest in 
magic and led us to expect some kind of magic procedure, should 
suddenly apostrophize the moon and wish that he were a discar- 
nate spirit, ie., that he were dead. But Goethe’s purpose is not 
merely to motivate the resort to magic as due to unsatisfied intel- 
lectual curiosity. His Faust is nota mere 7eufelsbeschworer who hopes 
to get what he wants by calling up a demon and asking questions, as in 
the legend. Our Faust is a profoundly miserable man, oppressed by a 
sense of the narrowness and futility of the life he has been leading. The 
magic on which he has set his hopes is the higher, the so-called ‘natural’ 

magic, which is to free him from the trammels of human nature, and 
make him such as he imagines the spirits to be, i.e., free, joyous, active, 
knowing by direct intuition. It was thus very necessary that Goethe’s 
exposition should not only motivate the resort to magic, as in the pup- 
pet-plays, but also indicate the And of magic that Faust has in view, and 
the superhuman nature of his longings. Hence the apostrophe to the 
moon, which at once reminds him of futile studies in the past and sug- 
gests the higher possibilities of a spirit-life in nature. 


The second crux is the meaning of dag weite Land in 1. 418. Scherer 
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took it to mean ‘out-of-doors’ in the literal sense; as if Faust for a mo- 
ment entertained the thought of seizing his book and rushing out into 
the night. There is some ground for this interpretation in the fact that 
in the legend, if not in the puppet-plays, Faust does his first conjuring 
in the woods at night. It seems more probable, however, that bag 
weite Land does not refer to a place of conjuring at all, but is used fig- 
uratively for the sphere of natural magic as contrasted with Faust’s pre- 
vious studies. In other words, when he opens the book and proceeds 
to use it, he does actually betake himself in8 weite Yand, albeit he re- 
mains physically in his study. 

Another question of interest in connection with this opening scene re- 
lates to the literary sources of Goethe’s spirit-lore. Whence came his 
ideas of natural magic, of ecstatic intercourse with spirits, and of won- 
derful exaltation and illumination of the soul by their aid? The sources 
that Goethe himself mentions by name (Intr. p. xxvii. and Werke, X XVIL., 
204) are Welling, Paracelsus, Van Helmont, and the Aurea Catena Ho- 
meri. But he says that there were ‘others,’ and makes this general ob- 
servation: ‘The basis [of my lore] was Neoplatonism. Hermetism, 
mysticism, and cabbalism contributed their parts, and so I built mea 
world that looked strange enough.’ 

With a view to throwing light on the Earth-Spirit Graffunder made a 
careful examination of these sources in 1892. Two years later E. 
Schmidt suggested a possible indebtedness of Goethe to Swedenborg. 
Following up this hint Morris (Goethe-Studten, 2d series, 1899) brought 
together a number of passages suggestive of Swedenborgian influence 
and making it appear that the mysterious ‘wise man’ of ]. 442 was no 
other than the Swedish spiritist. More recently an American editor, 
Goebel, has drawn attention to what he believes to be an important 
source not hitherto noted, namely Jamblichus, whose treatise De Myste- 
riis does in fact contain passages that have a suggestive resemblance to 
lines in Faust. But the case is not made out for the predominant influ- 
ence of any one source (cf. Hohlfeld’s review in Mod. Lang. Review, IIL, 
379). The truth is that the cabbalists, to call the whole tribe by that 
one ‘name, have a strong family resemblance; and since the ideas in 
question are rather vague and elusive it is possible to cite parallels from 
any or all of them, but hard to determine which one if any was Goethe’s 
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particular vade mecum. Nor is the matter of vital importance for the 
understanding of Faust. It is enough to know that Goethe got from his 
mystics, in whom for a little while he was very deeply interested, the 
idea of a natural magic, higher and nobler than the ordinary black art, 
whereby the magician could not only enter into communion with supe- 
rior spirits, but become like them in knowledge and power. 


354. Gabe. Supply id. The omission of the subject is colloquial 
and characteristic of the free-and-easy Hans Sachs style. In the older 
portions of Faust it is common in the sing., somewhat less so in the plu. — 
Philofophie, ‘philosophy,’ but not in the strict technical sense. It is, 
rather, a broad term for the studies belonging to the ‘ philosophical faculty’ 
of a university. 

355. Qurifterei; contemptuous for Surisprubdenj. 

356. leider aud. Faust is primarily a theologian (cf. 1. 372-3), and 
in making him especially dissatisied with theology, Goethe follows the 
legend. The ‘science of God’ is the study from which a seeker after ulti- 
mate truth would naturally expect the most; whereas Faust has been led 
by it only to doubts that have destroyed his peace of mind. Cf. 1. 370. 

357. Durdjans; here = durch und durd), i. e., ‘ thoroughly.’ 

360. PMagijter, ‘Master’ of Arts; the second degree in the sequence 
bachelor, master, doctor. U. has here: Heiße Dodtor und Profeflor gar. 
The reason for the change is not quite obvious, since Faust is very certainly 
to be thought of as a professor. Was it because C. M. states expressly that 
Faust received the degree of ‘Master’ at Ingolstadt, or because the magi- 
cian was popularly known as ‘ Doctor’ Faust? 

361. fdjon, As to Faust’s age, cf. Intr. p. xlvii. — An is unaccented, 
i.e., does not go with ziehe, but with bie zehen Jahr, to denote approxima- 
tion; ‘well-nigh these ten years.’ — The older gehen, M. H. G. zéhen > 
zén, is often used by Goethe in his youth, even where no metrical consid- 
erations require it, e.g., Briefe, I., 133, 187. — Jahr ; plu. with —e omitted, 
as it was very often omitted, in all sorts of words, in the South-German 
dialect of the youthful Goethe. 

365. Das.... verbrennen, ‘that (insight) is just about consuming 
my heart as with fire.’ On will, cf. Brandt, § 267, 6. — Schier = ‘ all but,’ 
‘just about’; not the Eng. ‘sheer,’ nor the ſchier of Luther’s Bible, mean- 
ing ‘soon.’ 
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366. Laffer, ‘ninnies’; used collectively of the classes mentioned in 
L 367. 

367. Schreiber, ‘scribes,’ or ‘notaries,’ learned in the law; not ec- 
clesiastics,’ nor ‘students of theology.’ 

370. Dafür, ‘as an offset to that,’ ‘on the other hand.’ The thought 
is that Faust has won liberty at the expense of peace. This sense of dafür 
is not noted in Grimm or Strehlke, but is common in Goethe’s early writ- 
ings. Cf, e. g., Briefe, I., 181 (letter to Oeser): Die Cabinette hier find 
zwar Klein, dafür find fie häufig und ausgefudt. Cf. also 1. 2988. 

371. was RedjtS, “anything worth while.’ Cf. ll. 1879 and 4125. 

374-5. This vulgar motive for Faust’s study of magic does not appear 
in the oldest Faust-book, but is as old as Widman, who says (Cap. 13, 
Scheible, II., 359): Dieweil er weder geldt, foft nod) ſpeiß und andres 
habe, fo hab er auch fich fürnehmlich bem Teufel ergeben. 

376. modte, ‘could’; mögen in the old sense of Fonnen. 

378. Geiftes.... Mund; seemingly a hendiadys for durch den Erafti- 
gen Mund eines Geiftes, ‘through some mighty spirit-voice.’ 

379. mand Geheimnis, ‘many a mystery.’ But Faust is not thinking 
of definite answers to definite questions. What he hopes for is a wonder- 
ful transformation of his own nature, so that he will comprehend the 
whole world-riddle by direct intuition. See App. ITI. 

380-1. Not that Faust now thinks to give up teaching if he succeeds 
as magician. He wishes to teach with better insight. 

382-4. Faust wishes to comprehend the central power that sustains 
the order of nature, to gaze upon the formative energy that pervades the 
world, and to behold the primordial substances (Samen) out of which all 
things have grown. Take Gamen as a plu. with alle repeated. The word 
is common in Welling (see Intr. p. xxvii). Believing the various forms of 
existence to be more or less interconvertible, the alchemists reached the 
conception of certain fundamental substances which are the basis of all 
things that are. These they called ‘seeds.’ 

385. thn’ .... framen, ‘do business.’ The use of thun as a peri- 
phrastic auxiliary, like Eng. ‘do,’ is a South-German provincialism which 
is frequent in Faust; cf. ll. 2145, 2781, 2869 etc.; also Brandt, § 274, 6. 

386. Moudenfdeiu; now usually Mondfchein or Mondesichein, but 
the old weak decl., especially in composition, is common in the classics. 
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389. berangeisadht; an intransitive used transitively. Sanders Wb. 
gives the meaning as fo lange wadjen, bi8 bas Objelt erfcheint. But does 
it not rather mean ‘to watch mounting’ the sky? Cf. fteigt heran in 1. 
3851-2, and fteigt herüber in 1. 3235-6. 

390. Büchern. U.and Fgm. have Bücher. The change was made, 
seemingly, to bring out more clearly the thought intended, viz.: ‘Thy 
beams have found me sitting here over my (magic) books and papers.’ 
Kögel, V. L., I. 55, thinks the books and papers on the shelves are meant, 
and that the acc. is required. But in that case one can not realize the 
picture. The books and paper are not those of Il. 402, 405, but the tools 
with which Faust has been engaged in a futile study of magic (the ‘ paper’ 
for drawing). Cf. the ‘ night-brooding magus’ letter of Goethe, Briefe, L., 
200, in which he speaks of himself as eingefperrt, allein, Cirdel, Papier, 
Feder und Dinte, und zwei Bücher, mein ganzes Rüftzeug. 

392-95. The language is here reminiscent of Ossian. See App. IIL 

396. Wiffensqnalm, ‘choke-damp of learning.’ 

1397. gefnnd . . . . baden, ‘bathe to health ’; factitive predicate. 

402. Befdranft pon, ‘bound by’; pple. with Mauerloc. 

403. Wiirme; the regular M. H. G. plu., familiar to Goethe from Lu- 
ther’s Bible. But he also uses the modern Würmer. Cf. 1. 605. 

405. Ein... .nmfledt, ‘with smoke-begrimed paper stuck around in 
it’ (the Bitcherhauf). U. has mit angeraucht Papier beſteckt (the participle 
going with Mauerloh). The change leaves the picture less clear. Papier 
refers probably to manuscripts stuck here and there between the books; 
not to labels or dust-guards (cf. Euphorion, III., 476). 

408. Brein geftopft; acc. abs. with Hausrath. The three preceding 
pples., on the other hand, go with Mauerlod). 

411. Sid bang .... Hemmt, ‘falters oppressed’ (Taylor). 

415. Da Gott... . hinein,‘whereinto God created men’; colloquial 
for in welche Gott die Menjchen bineinfchuf (Hart). For a similar ‘ whither’ 
construction after a ‘where’ verb, cf. 1. 943. 

420. NoftraBamns; the Latin name of Michel de Notredame, a noted 
French astrologer and physician, born in 1503. His most famous work 
was a collection of rimed prophecies published in 1555 under the title of 
Centuries. He wrote no book of the kind here ascribed to him. Goethe 
uses his name as that of a representative astrologist contemporary 
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with Faust, who migh¢ thus have a manuscript of his. See note to 1. 993 ff. 

422. Grfenneft, ‘thou shalt understand’; erfennen here = begreifen. — 
der Sterne anf, ‘the course of the stars’; astrology with its doctrine of 
spiritistic influence. See App. III. 

424-5. gebt anf.... Wie, ‘ will dawn on thee (revealing) how,’ etc.; 
i. e. he will acquire a new spiritual faculty. 

426-9. On the logical connection, cf. the introductory note above. 

429+. Zeichen des Makrokosmus. Macrocosm, from post-classical 
Gr. paxpoxocpoc, ‘ great world,’ (lit. ‘long world’), was a name given by 
medieval astrologers and philosophers to the universe-at-large, conceived 
as an ordered whole consisting of variously interrelated parts. The Gk.- 
Lat. cosmus is opposed to chaos and means ‘order,’ whence macrocosmus 
== ‘great order,’ or ‘great harmony.’ By the ‘sign’ of the macrocosm we 
are to understand a geometrical figure possessing the magic power to give 
Faust a beatific vision of the ‘ grand harmony.’ It is not likely that Goethe 
was thinking of any particular figure, but pictures more or less like what 
he had in mind are found in Welling, pp. 9, 97, 171 etc. Cf. Intr. p. xxviii. 

431. Sinnen; old weak plu. of Ginn, as in Il. 479, 1436, 1633; the 
usual strong plu. Sinne, in 1. 611. 

437. Trieb; here in about the sense of ‘potency.’ 

442-6. On the various identifications of the ‘wise man’ see App. III., 
and the introductory note above. Probably Goethe was not thinking of 
any one in particular, and quite certainly he does not put into Faust’s 
mouth a verbatim quotation. Faust has begun to get proof of the real- 
ity of spirits and of the possibility of communicating with them. This 
seems to him to confirm what he has read on the subject in some philos- 
opher whom he refers to vaguely as the ‘ wise man,’ just as we sometimes 
ascribe a saying to ‘the poet’ or the ‘man of science’ without intending 
to quote literally from a particular person. The thought is that the 
spirit-world is not closed against man; if it seems so that is because of 
the inertness of his faculties. But his faculties can be quickened — 
Faust feels that his own are actually being quickened — by natural magic. 
He can ‘arise’ from the bondage of human limitation and ‘bathe his 
earthly breast’ in the ‘morning-light ’ of divine intuitive knowledge. 

445. Unberdroffen, ‘undismayed,’ i.e., undisturbed by any doubts or 
misgivings as to the reality of the revelation. 
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447-53. On Faust’s mystical vision of the macrocosm, cf. Intr. p. 
xxviii. ; also the quotations from Van Helmont and Faber in App. III. 
Faust sees the world as a manifestation of energy, unity, spirituality, 
and harmony. The parts of the macrocosm weave themselves into a 
whole. Nothing is isolated: one component lives and works in every 
other. This All is animated by ‘ celestial powers that ascend and descend, 
handing to one another the golden vessels.’ These powers are conceived 
as angels with ‘ wings that exhale blessings’ ; at the same time, however, 
they are impersonal essences for they permeate the earth and fill it with 
an all-pervading music. The passage must not be taken too seriously, orits 
imagery scrutinized too closely, in the hope of getting out of it a clear, 
coherent mental picture. Still less should we, as do some of the commen- 
tators, think to find in this mystical jargon an adumbration of Goethe’s 
maturer views respecting the evolution and interconnection of organic 
forms. It has, however, some striking resemblances to a jocose cosmogony 
found in Goethe’s farce Satyros, act iv. The passage is as follows: 

Wie fih Haß und Lieb’ gebar, 

Und das Al nun ein Ganges war, 
Und das Ganze klang 

An lebend wirfendem Ebengefang; 
Sich thäte Kraft in Kraft verzehren, 
Sid thäte Kraft in Kraft vermehren, 
Und auf und ab fi rollend ging, 


Das al und ein’ unb ewig Ding, 
Immer verändert, immer beftändig. 


450. Gimer. Düntzer is reminded of the Manichaean doctrine that 
angels transport the souls of the dead in golden vessels; but see App. 
III. Possibly Goethe had in mind some picture as yet unidentified. 

454 ff. Faust, who has just been likening himself to a god, turns im- 
patiently from the object of his enthusiasm, because it is ‘only a spec- 
tacle,’ whereas he desires food for his soul, nourishment from the breasts 
of mother Nature. The imagery in Il. 455-9 is biblical; cf. Is. Ixvi., 11- 
1z. A hungry man is not to be satisfied by a ‘spectacle,’ however won- 
derful. So Faust makes no attempt to evoke the Weltgeift, or Spirit of 
the Macrocosm, but turns over the leaves of his book impatiently for the 
sign of a spirit that is ‘nearer’ to him. 

458. welle Bruft, ‘pining breast.’ 
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459. ihr trantt, ‘ye give to drink,’ i.e, ye have nourishment to 
offer. 

459+. Grbdgeiftes. On the sources of the conception see Intr., pp. 
XXVlii., Xxix., xxxv.; also App. III., where the relation of the Earth-Spirit 
to Goethe’s early plan is discussed at some length. The Spirit takes the 
place of the ‘prince of hell’ inthe Faust books, but is not for that reason 
a diabolical or malign being. He is rather the personification of terrestrial 
nature on the side of that awfulness and sublimity which seems to tell 
of a being that is too great to sympathize with man or be compre- 
hended by him, but is nevertheless the giver of all things that come to 
him. Cf. Intr. pp. xli. and xlv. In truth, this being is neither cruel nor 
benignant, but only seems the one or the other, according to the mood 
of the man, or the degree of his culture. Faust longs for a sympathetic 
mother, but the spirit that comes at his call is the one of whom Tenny- 
son sings : 

Thou makest thine appeal to me. 
I bring to life, I bring to death. 

Later, in 3217 ff., the same Spirit is invoked by Faust as the benefi- 
cent giver of all good gifts. In Par. p. 3, Goethe characterizes the spirit 
as Welt: und Thatengenius. 

463. neuem ; equivalent to frifchem. 

464-7. The magic effect of the symbol of Nature’s energy is a sudden 
increase of energy, of the will to do and dare, on the part of Faust. 

468-74. These lines are rhythmic prose with no trace of meter, save 
that 11. 468 and 469 would go together as an alexandrine. There are 
several such passages imbedded in the verse of Faust (ll. 514-7, 3183- 
94, 3437-58), all of them expressive of intense excitement. Scherer, 
Goethe’s Frühzeit, p. 76 ff., regarded them as remnants left standing from 
an original prose version; but U. gives no hint that its verse is translated 
prose. It is more likely that the verse which appears in U. was verse 
from the beginning, and that the prose passages were due to a feeling, 
more or less conscious, that prose was better adapted than rime to the 
expression of extreme emotion. Here the lines in rhythmic prose take 
the place of stage-directions and motivate Faust’s growing excitement. 
Without them the spectator would only see a man reading a book. 

473. Schauer, ‘horror.’ Faust experiences a sudden dread which 
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seems to him to descend, like an invisible spirit, from the vaulted ceiling 
and Jay hold of him. 

475. erflebter Geift, ‘spirit implored,’ ‘ spirit that I earnestly entreat.’ 
Cf. Seelenflehen in 1. 488. 

477. wie’s....reift, ‘ what a rending there is.’ 

479. fi) erwithlen, ‘burst forth.” The verb means to ‘burst open’ 
as the result (er:) of an inner commotion (withlen). Cf. the lines from 
Goethe’s ballad Der untreue Knabe: 

Und wie er tappt und wie er fühlt, 
Sid unter ihm die Erd’ erwühlt. 

481+. After Flamme U. has the phrase in wieberlicher Geftallt, * in repel- 
lent form ;’ wibderlich in the sense of feindlich, abweifend, cf. E. Schmidt U7, 
XLL, and Pniower, G.-J. XIX., 244. The sense ‘repellent ’is quite in har- 
mony with Goethe’s original conception. Later, when the Spirit had taken 
on the character of the beneficent giver of all things (ll. 3217 ff.), he 
erased the phrase, which he could do with good reason, since a spirit 
appearing ‘in the flame’ must needs be ‘ repellent.’— The ‘ flame’ is found 
in all the Faust-books, where it pertains naturally to the devil. For the 
stage, Goethe directed that the Earth-Spirit should be ‘a gigantic face 
emerging from behind cloud and filling the entire background.’ 

482. Gefidt, ‘sight,’ ‘apparition,’ rather than ‘face.’ 

484. lang.... gefogen, ‘long been trying to draw nourishment.’ Cf. 
the citations in App. IIL, ll. 442-6. 

486. erathmend, ‘ panting.’ 

490 . Übermenfcdhen, ‘superhuman being’; in sarcastic allusion te 
Faust's presumption. — Der Seele Ruf, ‘thy soul’s summons.’ The 
sense is: What has become of thy grand courage? 

495. fit) Drang; common in Goethe for the now more usual fid 
drängte. Cf.1. 2722 and ‘ Dismal Day,’ 1. 30. 

496. umwittert. Cf. 1. 8, note. 

498. ein.... Wurm, ‘a worm that wriggles away in fear.’ Wegge⸗ 
trümmter is reflexive, in the sense of der ſich weggekrümmt hat; in allu- 
sion to Faust’s cowering posture. 

501-9. The conception is not of a spirit moving up and down, in the 
form in which he appears to Faust, amid the ‘floods of life and the storm 
of deeds,’ but the Spirit és the floods and the storm. The rise and fall of 
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the waters (auf und ab), the driving hither and thither of the storm (hin 
und her), are manifestations of his activity. That is, the in and im of 
l. soı mean ‘in the form of,’ ‘ under the aspect of,’ and the nouns Geburt, 
Grab, etc., are in apposition with id. 

509. Kleid. The ‘garment’ of the Deity consists of the visible forms 
of nature. 

512. @eifl. One would expect a more definite promise to send Me- 
phistopheles. Cf. ll. 3241 ff. and the scene ‘ Dismal Day,’ ll. 33-6; also 
the note in App. IIL. 1. 459+. . 

518. Famulus; a professor’s assistant ; in earlier days, a student who 
lived in his teacher’s house and performed various duties, more or less 
menial, in return for free tuition. 

519. Instead of this incongruous line, U. has the perfectly natural 


Nun werd ish tiefer tief zu nidte. 


Rational grounds for the change are hard to discover. It seems most likely 
that Goethe, in revising, wished to get rid of the expression tiefer tief and 
rewrote the line without thinking of the t#media¢e connection. He meant 
to say, that is, that any intercourse with spirits was bliss as compared to a 
dialogue with the commonplace Wagner, but he forgot that Faust has just 
‘sunk down’ in mortal despair and ought not, in the next breath, to be 
speaking of the results of his conjuring as his ‘ fairest happiness.’ 

520. Fülle. The ‘plenitude’ must refer to the ‘celestial powers’ of 
1. 449 and the Earth-Spirit. 

521. Der trodne Schleicher, “the humdrum poke.’ U. has Der 
trofne Schwärmer, which is fatal to the common conception of Wagner 
as a soulless pedant. Cf. Intr. p. ixxix. The change was made, probably, 
to avoid the strange collocation ‘humdrum enthusiast.’ 

522-69. The dialogue turns first on public speaking and then, after 
1, 558, on the study of the past. Wagner stands for the conventional 
academic ideals of the 18th century, as represented by Gottsched and the 
other rationalists, while Faust gives expression to the radicalism of the 
‘storm and stress’ revolt, as voiced by Herder. See G. Jacoby, Herder 
als Faust, Leipzig, 1911, for a full treatment of the kinship between 
the ideas of Herder and those of the youthful Goethe as voiced by 
Faust. 
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522. beclamiren. Wagner has heard the sonorous, measured speech, 
or chant, of the Earth-Spirit. 

525. Das; i. e., bas gute Declamiren. 

528. The preacher is a comedian if he mouths over words without 
having his heart in what he says. 

530. Muſeum; — Studirjimmer. At an earlier date the word was 
common in this sense, but it is now archaic or humorous, as is the term’ 
Mufenfohn, applied to a student. The abode of a Muſenſohn is naturally 
a Mufeum, or ‘home of the muses.’ 

531. Feiertag. The acc. of time is here not quite natural; cf. Brandt, 
§ 208, and 208, 1. The gen. was forbidden by the rime. 

532. von weiten, ‘from afar’; weiten being the old dat. plu. M. H.G. 
witen. 

534-5. The thought is: If you do not feel what you are saying, you 
will not gain your object by chasing after fine phrases. The ‘its’ are em- 
ployed somewhat vaguely. Ihr werdet’8 nicht erjagen should be taken as 
apodosis to both the clauses with wenn. 

536. urfräftigem Behngen, ‘the spell of native vigor.’ 

538-41. The speaker who is not in earnest, who has nothing of his 
own to say, but depends upon art and borrowing, is held up to contempt 
under three distinct images: that of one pasting together scraps of quota- 
tion, that of a cook preparing a stew from the remnants of a banquet, and 
that of a person trying to blow a flame out of a heap of ashes. The point 
of the last metaphor is that, the speaker’s heart being cold and having in 
it no fuel, he tries to produce the semblance of flame by ‘ blowing.’ 

542. Bewnndrung; in loose apposition to what precedes. 

543. darnach .... fteht, ‘inclines that way.’ 

546. Allein, ‘but,’ rather than ‘alone.’ See, however, G.-J., V., 388. 

548. Gr, Gr is often used in Faust, as pronoun of address, where 
Ihr would be too formal or polite and Du too familiar. In Goethe’s youth 
it was still freely used by parent to child, teacher to pupil, and between 
gossips; it being regarded as somewhat more respectful than Du. Thus 
Marthe and Gretchen use both Du and Sie (3d. sing.) to each other, and 
Faust uses, on occasion, all three pronouns in addressing Wagner. If the 
speaker has been using Shr, the change to Er ccnveys, as here, a touch of 
frigidity and temper; if he has been using Gr, the change to Du is familiar 
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and gemüthlich (cf. 1. 2882). — redlichen Gewinn, ‘honest gain.’ Some, 
e.g., Schröer, suppose that Faust actually means to advise Wagner to learn 
a trade; but in that case why does he go on advising him about oratory? 
The meaning is rather: Be honest with your hearers; do not seek to gain 
glory (de8 Redners Glitd) through shams. 

549. ſchelleulauter, ‘bell-tinkling’; in allusion to the bells worn by 
court-fools, or, as some think, to St. Paul’s ‘tinkling cymbals’ (see 1 Co- 
rinthians, xiii. 7). 

555. Schnitzel fraufelt, ‘curl gewgaws for men’ (Menfchheit being a 
dat.); in allusion to the crimping of bits of paper into flowers, or ‘cuffs’ 
for candles, or the like. The result is an artificial prettiness without solid 
foundation. Cf. G.-J., VI., 309, also the gefärbten Schnikeln of Faust, 
l. 5100. There are those, however, who take Menfchheit as gen. — ‘to 
prink up humanity’s leavings.’ The idea would then be that the preach- 
er’s rhetorical flourishes, decked out with stale quotations, are like arti- 
ficial flowers made of refuse-paper from humanity’s waste-basket. 

556. Nebelwind; ornate rhetoric is likened to the wet autumn wind 
which chills and repels — instead of warming and persuading, like the 
spring sun of artless eloquence born of honest feeling. 

558-9. The saying ‘life is short, but the art is long’—6 Piog Bpaxve, 
% dé rixvn paxpn, — begins the Aphorisms of Hippocrates, who had refer- 
ence to the healing art. The adage was a favorite one with Goethe. In 
a letter of Nov. 15, 1774, he writes: Die Tage find Kurz und die Kunft 
lang.. Cf. 1. 1787. 

560. kritiſchem Beftreben, ‘critical (i. e., philological) pursuits’; the 
study of ancient documents in order to determine questions of authorship, 
date, priority, etc., in theology. 

561. um, ‘in the region of,’ ‘in,’ rather than ‘ concerning,’ though the 
latter is the common meaning of um with bang. 

562. midjt; pleonastic, as often in exclamations. Thus Goethe writes: 
Wie feid ihr nicht fo gut, ‘how good you are’; wie erjchraf fie nicht, ‘how 
frightened she was.’ — Mittel means rare or expensive books, containing 
original sources (Quellen) of information. 

564. den halben Weg, ‘half the way’ toward becoming a great 
scholar. 

570-85. This dialogue needs to be read in the light of Herder’s revo- 
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lutionary pamphlet, Auch eine Philosophie etc., of the year 1774. Herder 
there pours his scorn upon the fashionable practice of looking at the past 
de haut en bas and treating it as a text for self-complacent reflections on 
the wonderful progress of the ‘age of enlightenment.’ Goethe puts Her- 
der’s views into the mouth of Faust, and makes Wagner represent the con- 
ceited Aufklärungsphilosophen (vaguely referred to in 1. 578 as der Herren, 
cf. der faubern Herren in 1. 106), whom Herder attacks. Cf. Suphan in 
V.L,1., 527. 

576. Bud).... Siegeln; cf. Rev. v. 1. 

580. iſt's. The e8 refers to the literary work of the ‘ gentlemen’ — 
their fine historical ‘ portraits,’ that make allowance for the darkness of the 
past and show how ‘we in our day’ have grown so much wiser and better, 

581. euch; ethical dat. 


582. Rehridtfab. .. . Rumpelfammer, ‘refuse-tub and lumber-attic.’ 
The historical ‘ portraits’ with their commonplace moral reflections are 
likened to a household receptacle for worthless odds and ends. 


583. Haupt: und Staatsactiou; a name given to a kind of dramatic 
performance that became popular in the seventeenth century. The plays 
dealt with ‘state’ affairs (bloody tyranny, revolution, political intrigue, 
etc.), and so were called Staatsactionen. Such a play was called a 
Gauptaction, ‘principal performance,’ to distinguish it from the farce 
given on the same evening. The two titles were then combined. In time 
the plays became notorious for their spectacular extravagance, their bom- 
bast and their crude, obtrusive moralizing. It is this last quality of them 
which furnishes the point of the comparison in the text. 

584. pragmatifchen, ‘didactic.’ The puppet-plays were also somewhat 
given to moralizing comment. 

588. was .... heißt, “what is popularly called knowing.’ The logic 
of the reply is: How little do they really know of the human heart who 
talk thus glibly of ‘understanding’ it! And if one does attain to some 
real insight, he had better be silent, lest he be put to death. Cf. Intr. pp. 
xxx, xxxi. Schröer cites appositely the following passage from a letter of 
Goethe to Sophie von Laroche, written Dec. 23, 1774: ‘To-day I have 
got back a copy of Werther that I had loaned. On the fly-leaf was writ- 
ten: Tais-toi, Jean-Jacques, ils ne te comprendront point. This affected 
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me very strangely, since the passage in Zmile had always seemed remark- 
able.’ 

589. dad Sind; the truth, as discovered by men of exceptional insight. 

596. hatte .... fortgewadjt, ‘should have liked to keep right on sit- 
ting up.’ U. and Fgm. have the more importunate hätte gern bis morgen 
früh gewadht. 

598. als, ‘as being,’ ‘since it is.’ The lines 598-601 are not found in 
U. or Fgm. They were evidently added to forecast the Easter walk and 
to give more point to the following words of Faust. 

605. With this line U. and Fgm. break off abruptly. What follows, 
written after 1797, is a mournful arraignment of life on several counts 
that have little to do with what precedes: the waning of enthusiasm, the 
oppressiveness of care, the disappointments of the investigator, the use- 
lessness of old furniture. One feels all along that the speaker, like the 
poet who wrote the lines, has aged considerably. For a guess as to 
how the plot would have developed, if Goethe had finished this part 
of the play in his youth, see App. III., n. to 459+. 

607. Geifterfülle. Cf. note on Fülle, 1. 520. 

613. follte, ‘was fated,* “could but’; almost = mußte. 

614-22. Faust here describes the neue Gefühle of 1. 478. 

615. dem Spiegel. Divinity is thought of as a dazzling mirror reflect- 
ing back a celestial radiance upon the beholder. The conception may owe 
somewhat to the account of Moses and the Lord in Ex. xxxiii, xxxiv. 


616. Sein felbft, ‘himself;’ fein the genitive with genießen. 

617. abgeftreift den Erdenfohn, “had stripped off mortality.’ Supply 
batte. 

618. mehr als Cherub. The cherub is a passive servant of divinity; 
Faust had dreamed of a free, godlike activity (fchaffend, 1. 620). 

531. Sid) .... vermafR, ‘presumptuously dreamed.’ Abnungsvoll 
means ‘ bodeful,’ usually of ill, here of good. 

622. Dounerwort; the rebuff in 11. 512-13. — Mid) hinweggerafft, 
‘swept me away,’ viz., from the place of my high dreams. 

631. jenem Draug; the impulse to seek help from the spirit-world. 

632-3. Our ‘deeds’ interfere with the course of our life when their 
effects leave us no longer free to pursue a given line. Faust has evoked 
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the Spirit, thus performing a bold and in one sense successful ‘deed,’ but 
the sequel was such that he feels debarred from trying again. 

634-5. Dem Herrlichſten ..'.. an, ‘foreign and ever more foreign 
matter crowds itself upon the noblest conceptions of the mind’; i. e., we 
are not faithful to the thoughts of our supreme moments; lower ideals, 
compromises, doubts, anxieties crowd in. From this point Faust’s soliloquy 
becomes a series of mournful reflections on the weakness of human nature 
and the misére of life. j 

635. fremd und fremder; the construction is to be regarded as ad- 
verbial, though the subject is fremder Stoff, not Stoff alone. Cf. nah und 
näher, L 3242, and fern und ferner, 7asso, 1.917. The meaning is, obvi- 
ously, that the ‘noblest conceptions of the mind,’ i.e. the ‘ glorious feel- 
ings’ experienced in some moment of supreme enthusiasm or insight, 
are presently invaded by foreign matter in the form of lower ideals, trou- 
bles, anxieties, etc.; which foreign matter then becomes ever more foreign 
with the lapse of time. A somewhat similar thought is expressed in 
ll. 1210 ff. 

639. Erftarren, ‘grow torpid.’ 

644. Gorge, ‘anxiety,’ ‘worry. In 1. 11384 die Gorge is introduced 
as a gray old hag who makes man a prey to morbid solicitudes. — Gleid 
== fogleid, ‘ forthwith,’ ‘straightway.’ 

647-51. A man worries about his property, his wife, and children; 
he dreads death from fire, dagger or poison, and is thus continually 
trembling at the blow that may fall, but probably never does fall. 

656. Iſt es .... verenget, ‘is it not dust, that which narrows in this 
high wall with its hundred compartments (aus = beftehend aus) about 
me?’ With verenget cf. befdjrauft in 1. 402. 

658. Land, ‘frippery.’ 

664. Was; not = warum. The sense is: ‘What means thy grin?’ 

666. leichten, ‘light’ in the sense of ‘buoyant,’ ‘ making flight easy, 
in contrast with the following jchwer. 

668. freilidj; here used, apparently, in the earlier sense of ‘certainly, 
‘surely ’, as if there might be some doubt about the skull’s mocking. The 
modern concessive meaning ‘to be sure,’ ‘forsooth,’ gives no sense here. 

669. Walz und Bügel, “roller and (stirrup-shaped) handle.’ 

67x. ewer.... kraus, ‘your web is intricate.’ The Bart of a key is 
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the part on which the bits and wards are cut or cast, the part that revolves 
in the lock; Eng. ‘ web.’ 

672. Geheimmnißvoll; adj. with Natur. As scientific thinker, Goethe 
held that the secrets of nature must be divined from contemplation of 
objects as they are; that scientific progress must come always in the form 
of an zpergu, or intuition, the mind in nature speaking directly to the 
mind of man. To seek help from instruments seemed to him like doing 
violence to nature. So he says of his early botanical studies: ‘Cutting up 
and counting were not in my nature.’ On this unscientific prejudice of 
Goethe and its bearing upon his scientific work, cf. Du Bois-Reymond, 
Goethe und kein Ende, p. 22 ft. 

676. Seräthe; the Urvater Hausrath of 1. 408. 

678. Wolle; some roll of parchment. Düntzer refers it to the lamp- 
pulley, but that would hardly show smoke enough to attract attention. 

682-3. Was du... . befien, ‘what thou hast, as an inheritance 
from thy fathers, earn it in order to possess it.’ This sounds like nonsense, 
but the meaning depends largely on a Goethean distinction between haben 
and befiten. Haben means ‘to have,’ befiten ‘to own and feel the worth 
of. Thus in Goethe’s Kunstlers Erdewallen the artist apostrophizes the 
picture he is painting, which he loves as his very own, and says of the pro- 
spective rich purchaser: er befitt dich nicht, er hat dich nur, “he will 
merely have thee, not possess thee.’ Cf. Zasso, 1.114‘ and the editor’s 
note. — Erwirb e8 means ‘pay for it by effort’; cf. Cooper’s note in 
G.-J., XXXII, 182. The sense is then: Use thy inheritance if thou 
wouldst feel it to be thy very own. — Saft is not an auxiliary. 

685. Mur was .... niigken, ‘only what the moment creates can the 
moment use.’ The meaning of this oracular saying is that one can turn to 
account at any time only that which is the fresh result of one’s own pro- 
ductive activity. The proposition hardly holds good of old furniture, but 
it does apply to the intellectual legacies of the past, and this is what the 
poet really has in mind. I can turn to account the wisdom of Solomon or 
Shakespeare only when I have personally traveled Solomon’s or Shake- 
speare’s ground, and so made his creation mine. 

690. Phiole, ‘ phial,’ in the sense of ‘ long-necked glass bottle.’ 

692. Menfdenwit und Kunſt. Faust is proud of the knowledge and 
skill which have enabled him to make the deadly opiate. 
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698. Des Geiftes Fluthſtrom. The ‘flood-tide of the spirit’ is the 
intense excitement under which he has been laboring. The sight of the 
poison suddenly brings a calmer mood. 

699. werd’ ich HinauSgewiefen, “I am beckoned out’; more accu- 
rately, ‘I am shown the way,’ ‘ directed.’ — The fateful transition is con- 
ceived not as a voyage upon the ‘high sea’ which separates this life from 
the other, but as a translation through space out over it. 

702. Feuerwagen; in allusion, no doubt, to Elijah’s chariot of fire, 
2 Kings ii. 11. 

705. reiner, ‘ pure,’ i. e., undisturbed by any galling sense of limitation. 

707. erft nod, ‘ but lately.’ Cf. 1. 653. 

710. vermeffe ; metri gratia for vermiß. But Goethe uses the weak 
imperative occasionally, even when meter does not require it. 

712 ff. Suicide is here thought of as an act of supreme courage, the 
assertion of man’s independence. The very gods can not compel him 
to live if he will not. The moral aspect of self-destruction was a ques- 
tion much debated in the eighteenth century. Cf. Werther’s Leiden, 
letter of Dec. 20, and E. Schmidt, Richardson, Rousseau und Goethe, 
p. 228. Hell is imagined, after the early Christian artists, as a place of 
horrible torment, situated underground or in a mountain and approached 
by a passage (Durdjgang) from the mouth of which smoke and flames 
belch forth. Qinjuftreben, 1. 716, does not imply that Faust courts 
damnation, but only that he is in a mood to go boldly and confront 
these imagined horrors. In reality he thinks them old wives’ tales (1. 369). 

719. in's Nichts. Du Bois-Reymond, p. 16 ff., objects that Faust, who 
has just seen a spirit, has no right to be skeptical about the reality of the 
life beyond. But there are many passages in the poem in which the mod- 
ern skeptic peeps out from under the legendary mask of Faust. It may be 
observed, too, that the existence of spirits does not of itself prove man’s 
immortality; and also, finally, that the Faust-books, puppet-plays and 
Marlowe all make Faust doubt the reality of heaven and hell. Cf. Intr. 

. xiii. 
J 720. Schale, We have to think of a costly goblet decorated with 
pictures. The game alluded to below was like this: One person, filing 
the beaker, would pledge his neighbor, calling on him for an impromptu 
rime in explanation of the pictures. In case of failure, the person pledged 
had to drain the glass at one draught. 
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723. Freudeufeſte; the sing. metri gratia for the plu., since no par- 
Sicular festival seems to be referred to. 

725. zugebracht; in the technical sense of ‘pledging’ a health, as in 
L 736. 

736+. Chor der Engel. The choruses in this scene are to be 
thought of as part of an Easter celebration taking place in a neighbor- 
ing church. Singers personate the angels of the resurrection, the mourn- 
ing women and the disciples. Such a service, held in the night before 
Easter, was once common in the Catholic church. Cf. Zupkorion, 
III, 391. 

737. Chrift ift erftanden; the beginning of an old medieval Easter- 
song, whence the archaic Chrift for Chriftus. 

739-41. Den.... umwanden, ‘whom baneful, insidious, hereditary 
shortcomings (those of human nature) entwined.’ 

742. tiefes Summen, the bells ringing here and there in the city; 
heller Ton, the chorus close by. 

747. um Grabes Radt, “about the darkness of the tomb.’ Um's 
Grabes Nacht would be more natural; but cf. Berges-Höhle in 1. 394. 
The line refers to the words ‘he is not here, but has arisen,’ spoken by the 
‘two men in shining garments’ whom Mary Magdalene and her companion 
found at the sepulcher. See Luke xxiv. 1 ff. According to John xx. 1, 
Mary Magdalene came to the tomb very early in the morning, ‘when it was 
yet dark.’ 

748. Gewifheit.... Bunde, ‘ (giving) confirmation to a new cove- 
nant.’ Gewißheit is best explained as a kind of ‘cognate’ acc. with fang. 
Cf. Brandt, § 202. The ‘new covenant’ is the diaé7xn véa, of Hebrews 
xil, 24. 

749-56. Chor der Weiber, None of the evangelists states that the 
body of Christ was wrapped, anointed, and laid in the tomb by women;— 
the office is uniformly represented as performed by Joseph, or by Joseph 
and Nicodemus, the women watching from a distance, Matthew makes 
the two Marys come on the morning of the third day, simply ‘to see the - 
sepulcher.’ According to Mark and Luke, they come with spices, intend- 
ing to anoint the body, but they do not find it. Goethe adapts the details 
of the gospel narrative to his own purposes. 

762-3. Was ſucht .... Staube, ‘why seek ye me in the dust, ye potent 
and soothing heavenly tones’? Am Staube differs from im Staube (I. 
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654) in that it means ‘cleaving to the dust.’ In some verses of the year 
1766 (Briefe, I., 46) Goethe writes: 

Da fah ich erft, daß mein erhabner Flug, 

Wie er mir fdien, nigts war als das Bemühn 

Des Burm3 im Staube, der ben Adler fieht 

Zur Sonn’ fih fHwingen und wie der hinauf 

Sich fehnt. Er fträubt empor und windet fid, 

Und dngftlid fpannt er alle Nerven an 

Und bleibt am Staub. 
So here, Faust ‘ cleaves to the dust,’ feeling that the lofty flight of religious 
feeling is not for him. 

764. weiche ; not ‘weak’ in a contemptuous sense, but ‘susceptible,’ 
‘ soft-hearted.’ 

766, The more common and orthodox theory is that faith is the child 
of miracle. 

771-8. In these reminiscences of Faust we hear Goethe describing the 
religious experiences of his own youth. Cf. Intr. pp. xxvi, xxvii. 

771. Kuß; here of the mystic kiss, the benediction, of divine love. 

780. Freies Glüd, This ‘free happiness’ of the spring festival 
(Easter) is described in ll. 903 ff. 

785-96. Chor der Jünger, The general sense is: While the risen 
Lord is happy in heaven, we here on earth can but mourn our loss, though 
our loss is his gain. The first six lines are protasis and concessive, the 
last six apodosis, the ließ er of 1. 793 simply continuing the inversion find 
wir in l. 792. 

787. Zebend Erhabene ; — der auf der Erde lebend Erhabene, ie. 
der ſchon auf Erden ein erhabenes Leben führte. 

789. Werdeluft, ‘joy of transition,’ i. e., the joy of entering upon & 
new existence, 

799. Banden; the ‘bonds’ of sorrow and depression. 

801-5. The participles go with euch in 1. 806, and denote condition. 
‘If you live praising him by your actions (thätig) etc., he is near you.’ 
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Bor dem Thor. 


This scene is not found in U. or Fgm., and there are no external data 
which show when any part of it was written. It is quite certain that, ex- 
cept ll. 949-80, the text was given its present form in 1797-1801. But 
was it all gedichtet, as well as gejchrieben, at that time? In other words: 
To what extent did Goethe, in filling in the ‘ great gap’ (cf. Intr. p. Ivii) 
make use of matter that already existed in his imagination if not on 
paper? On this question there is much difference of opinion ; cf. Kögel, 
V. L., II., 558; Pniower, G.-J., XVI., 149; Niejahr, G.-J., XX., 155; and 
E. Schmidt, Urfaust, p.Ixiv. The case stands thus : On the one hand, (1) 
the heart of the whole matter is plainly the introduction of Mephisto in 
the form of a dog, and such a scene was indisputably a part of the early 
plan. (2) Thesetting is reminiscent of Frankfurt down to minute details. 
(3) There is fairly good evidence of the former existence of a letter by 
Boie, written in 1774 or 1775, in which the writer told of hearing Goethe 
read from his Faxst a scene which introduced Faust, Wagner, a bevy of 
students, and a dog doing tricks. (See E. Schmidt, Urfaust, p. Ixv.) On 
the other hand, the style and the art are unquestionably those of 1797- 
1801. The characters are types, not individuals. They do not speak the 
natural language of their kind (cf. ll. 830-31, 844-45, 881). They talk in 
concert sometimes. Everything is ordered for the veader, with reference 
to picturesqueness. Above all, Faust is a different man, — older, saner, 
more genial, no longer an obscure and poverty-stricken failure (ll. 374- 
75), but an elderly man highly venerated by the community. His pessi- 
mism has a far more human basis. 

Another moot question relates to the time of year. Nominally it is 
Easter Sunday. The ice has lately melted, there are showers of sleet in 
the air, vegetation is just starting. At the same time there are peasants 
dancing under a linden, which would have to be leafless, and there are 
‘green-girt huts’ in the landscape, which must refer either to vintagers’ 
huts or to vine-cladjcottages. In a large view of the Faust-drama such 
little dissonances are of little moment, but they are there. In the case 
of a very accurate observer, like Goethe, they indicate that the scene 
was not composed aug einem @ufje. There are older and newer elements. 
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One may conjecture that Goethe began the play and wrote Il. 354- 
597 without thinking of any definite time of the year. In U. there is no 
seasonal suggestion whatever. After Wagner’s exit Faust was somehow 
to make the acquaintance of Mephisto in canine form, but the poodle- 
devil was quite unmanageable in a serious connection. A canine inter- 
locutor, or the lower magic necessary for his anthropomorphization, would 
have made comedy of the suicide scene. In considering how to introduce 
the dog Goethe thought of letting Faust take a walk with Wagner ona 
summer day and come upon the beast diverting a bevy of students. The 
scene shaped itself in his mind with summery touches here and there. 
In the course of time, however, the happy thought came to him of letting 
Faust be diverted from suicide, not by the devil, but by a rush of Easter 
memories. This led to a definite fixation of the time of year, with a cor- 
responding working over of earlier conceptiors. The result is poetically 
admirable, though the traces of inharmonious visualization are still 
visible with a philological microscope. Exact chronology is no part of 
Goethe’s scheme in the completed Faust. The Second Part opens on a 
midsummer eve, and the next scene, which must follow it pretty closely, 
comes at Shrovetide. At the end Faust is a hundred years old, but we 
do not learn just how the time has passed. 

807+. Bor dem Thor. The scene as identified in great detail by the 
late Friedrich Zarncke, V.L., II, 556, is just outside the Sachsenhausen 
Gate (Affenthor) south of and across the Main from Frankfurt. Here in 
Goethe’s time there was a convergence of the highways leading east to 
Offenbach, south to Darmstadt and southwest to Mainz. At this point, 
presumably, the beggar of 1. 852 sits with his hand-organ. Here also the 
’prentices separate. Some of them wish to go to the ‘Forsthaus’ (in 
Goethe Jägerhaus) some two miles southwest, others to the ‘ Gerbermiihle,’ 
lying a mile or more up the river to the east. The ‘river inn’ is a short 
distance southeast of the‘ mill,’ but the way to it lies through low, treeless 
ground (1. 812). ‘ Burgdorf’ means the village of Oberrad, about a mile 
southeast, and back from the river, whence the ‘up’ of 1. 814. The name 
is changed because Goethe did not wish to make his topography explicit: 
university students and Faust and Wagner would be out of place in Frank- 
furt. Faust and Wagner walk southeast up toward Oberrad and pause on 
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a height where they can hear the tumult of the ‘village’ ahead (1. 937) 
and also have a good retrospect of the city, with the people emerging from 
the Affenthor, and of the boats on the river. The ‘mountain’ of 1. 935 
refers to the heights of the Taunus in the far northwest across the river. 

816. Handel, ‘rows.’ 

818. zum drittenmal, ’Prentice no. 3 has lately been in two fights 
at Burgdorf. 

821+. Grite; i.e., erftes Dienftmädchen, the natural gender being 
followed instead of the grammatical. 

824. Blan, ‘platform’ for dancing; a South German usage of the 
word. 

827+. Schüler ; in the sense of the modern Student. Student is the 
word regularly used in U., but in Fgm. it appears uniformly changed to 
Schüler. 

830. beizender Toback. Beizen is a weak factitive of beißen and 
meant originally ‘to make bite,’ now usually ‘to macerate’ or ‘pickle.’ 
But beizend often means, as here, ‘pungent.’ Toback is the older form, 
from Sp. fobacco, through the Eng. The now usual Tabaf has the vowel 
of the Fr. /abac. Goethe uses both forms. 

831+. Biirgermaddjen; girls of the citizen class, intermediate be- 
tween ‘servant-girls’ and ‘young ladies.’ But the latter will do for a 
translation. | 

841. nehmen.... mit, ‘will take us with them too, though, after all.’ 

842. Ich .... genirt, “I don’t like to be under constraint.’ The com- 
pany is too high-toned for him. 

844. Samftags; South German for Gonnabends. 

846. Burgemeifter; a dialectic survival of M. H. G. durgemeister. 
Goethe seems to have preferred it both early and late to the now more 
usual Biirgermeifter. 

853. badenroth, ‘with flushed cheeks’; rothbadig = ‘ruddy-cheeked’ 
- (Schröer). 

856. leiern, ‘grind.’ The ‘lyre’ is here a guitar-like instrument, 
the strings-of which are moved by a wheel turned by a crank, the so-called 
Baurenleier or deutſche Leier ; cf. Grimm Wb., VI., 682. 

863. Hinten, weit, ‘away off.’ There was a Russo-Turkish war in 
Goethe's youth (1767-74). 
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872. das .... Blut, ‘the handsome young creatures.’ Junges Blut, 
for ‘girl, is a favorite expression with Goethe. Cf. ll. 2636, 2907, 3313 
and Grimm, sué voce Blut. It is here applied to both the girls. . 

874. Es ift ſchon gut, ‘it’s all right,’ i. e.: J know what kind of 
thoughts are hidden under that proud coquettish air. The ‘young ladies 
had been last year’s customers of the old fortune-teller. - 

876. Agathe; the name of one of the girls. . 

878. Sanct Andreas Nacht. On this night, Nov. 29, German girls 
were wont to consult the oracles and the fortune-tellers with regard to 
their future lovers or husbands. For the folk-lore on the subject, see 
Grimm, D.M., II., 936, and III., 454, 470. 

880. Rryftall; in allusion to the practice of Kryftallfehen; cf. Grimm 
Wb., V. 2482, and D.M., IIL,431. The fortune-tellers had their cus- 
tomers look at a crystal, a poor mirror, a sword-blade, or other object re- 
flecting the light dimly or confusedly, and imagine that they saw there what 
they wanted to see. The operator professed to do his wonders by conjur- 
ing the indwelling spirit of the crystal. 

883-0902. Soldaten. A company of soldiers march by, singing a song 
expressive of the soldier-ideal. 

892. Werben; supply uns as object. ‘We let the trumpet woo us,’ ‘we 
follow the trumpet-call.’ 

895-6. The thought is: See how we go storming through the world! 
This is life. 

905. Hoffuungs-Gliid, Cf. Goethe’s Götz, V., 14: Die Baume treis 
ben Knospen und alle Welt Hofft. 

909. Ohnmärhtige .... Eife3, ‘impotent gusts of sleet.’ 

912. Bildung und Streben, ‘formation and growth’; vegetation is 
everywhere starting up and taking shape. 

913. will, ‘is trying.’ The sun is personified as a landscape-painter. 

914. Revier, ‘landscepe’; originally, ‘district along a river-bank,’ It. 
riviera. The scene being on the banks of the Main, Goethe may use the 
word in its original sense. 

929. behend, ‘speedily’; hehe'nd from M. H. G. di hende, ‘by hand! 

940. Hier.... fein, It is not meant that the people use these words, 
but that their shouts are so interpreted by Faust, for whom a ‘ human be- 
ing’ is a person enjoying life in free contact with nature. 
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041-8. Wagner feels edified by Faust’s /2/%, but not by the scene that 
has inspired it. | 

943. mid) her verlieren — hierher fommen und mid) verlieren. 

945. Regelfdieben, ‘nine-pin bowling.’ Instead of balls for bowling, 
it was formerly the custom to use disks which were shoved; hence the term 
Kegelfdieben. 

949-80. This song is mentioned in Metster’s Lehrjahre, IL., 11, as a 
‘song which we can not present to our readers because they might find it 
absurd or even improper.’ The part of Meister containing the allusion 
was finished before Nov. 12, 1783; but see Pniower, p. 39. 

973. thu’ mir. hut mir would correspond to the feid nicht of 1. 964. 
The girl’s dignity has melted somewhat. . 

984. Hochgelahrter. From the Middle Ages down into the 18th cen- 
tury, Gelabrter existed side by side with Gelehrter without appreciable 
difference of meaning. Since then, @elahrter has been provincial or 
slightly humorous, like Eng. ‘larned.’ 

987. bring ihn gu. Cf. 1. 725, note. 

988. nidjf unr, The natural correlative ſondern aud) is omitted. 

993 ff. The legend makes Faust’s father a peasant, But the father of 
Paracelsus was a physician, and Nostradamus (cf. I. 420, note) acquired 
great distinction for his services during the plague. We have here a blend- 
ing of data derived from different sources. Cf. Intr. p. xxxi. 

zoo1. Audy damals ihr ; aud ihr damals. 

1020. wenig... . beugten, ‘it lacks little of their bending.’ The syn- 
tactical logic is: Sie braudjten did) nur ein wenig mehr zu verehren, fo 
beugten fie u. ſ. w. 

1021. das Benerabile; the holy host, or sacred wafer symbolizing 
the body of Christ. In Catholic countries the host is borne before solemn 
processions, and the devout are expected to prostrate themselves before it. 
Cf. Schiller’s 7222, 1. 1751. 

1034. dunkler Ehrenmann, ‘obscure gentleman.’ 

1035. reife; in the sense of Rreisliufe, ‘circuits,’ or very nearly 
what we now call ‘processes.’ So Goethe speaks of Unferes Dafeins 
Kreife, ‘the circuits of our existence.’ 

1037. mit griffenhafter Mühe, ‘with cranky zeal’; i. e., without im 
telligent method. 
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1038. Abepten, ‘adepts,’ in the earlier sense of one expert in alchemy; 
sit., ‘one who has found’ the panacea, Lat. adipiscor. 

1039. ſchwarze Küdje, ‘laboratory.’ Out of Gr. vexpopyavreia, i. e., the 
art of divining by calling up the ghosts of the dead, medieval popular ety- 
mology made »igromantia, ‘black-divining,’ as a general term for the 
‘dark,’ ‘occult’ arts. Whence ‘black art,’ and ‘black kitchen’ for the 
place where it was carried on. 

1040. Siecepten, ‘recipes.’ 

1041. das Widrige seems to mean ‘the incompatible,’ i. e. sub- 
stances chemically ‘ opposed ’ to one another, or perhaps ‘the repulsive.’ 

1042-7. The technical jargon of these lines seems to be partly Goethe’s 
invention; at least nothing just like it has been found in the books of 
alchemy, though much of the imagery can be pretty closely parallelled from 
Welling and Paracelsus, Cf. Intr. pp. xxvii, xxviii. The theory was that 
the panacea would be produced, in the form of a bright-colored precipitate, 
by mixing two substances in a tepid medium and then treating the mixture 
in heated retorts. But the fantastic brains of the alchemists conceived the 
chemical union as a marriage and the precipitation as a birth or offspring; 
hence they gave to the ‘parents’ symbolical names of living organisms. 
In this case the father is “the red lion’ and the mother ‘the lily,’ but some- 
times the mother was called ‘the white eagle,’ and the name ‘lily’ was 
given to the offspring, i. e., the panacea itself, which is here called ‘the 
young queen.’ It is not likely that Goethe, who knew nothing of chemis- 
try, was thinking here of any particular chemical bodies; but inasmuch as 
mercury was, with the alchemists, a favorite substance for these experi- 
ments, it is easy to imagine that the ‘panacea’ would in very fact often 
turn out to be a deadly poisan. 


1044. mit offuem Flammenfener ; i. e., the retort was heated in a 
free flame, 

1053. den Gift; usually bas Gift, but now and then ber Gift in 
Goethe. Schiller also makes it masc. in Kabale u. Liebe V..7: Nod ſpür 
ich den Gift nicht. The word is hardly, as Schröer thinks, used in the spe- 
cific sense of ‘dose,’ though that was the original sense of the word. 

1055. lobt; in allusion to ll. 995 ff. 

1056-63. Here, as in ll. 570 ff., Wagner represents the self-complacent 
Aufklärungsphilosoph, whose watchword is ‘the progress of the race.’ 

1064-7. The logic is: Alas for these fine hopes of yours, that by add 
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ing ignorance to ignorance through successive generations, men will ever 
get their heads above the waters of uncertainty, when we have no founda- 
tion of positive, seed knowledge on which to build. 

1072. Gie rüdt und weicht, “it moves and recedes,’ i. e., it is gradually 
disappearing. 

1076-88. Faust dreams of flying away after the sun, and enjoying from 
the upper air a prolonged sunset view. 

1078. beruhigt, ‘hushed’ in the evening shadows. 

1079. Gilberbad in goldne Ströme. The great rivers (Ströme) 
would appear ‘ golden’ in the floods of sunlight, the brooks reflecting less 
light, ‘silvery.’ 

1082. mit erwärmten Budjten. The heat of the spring sun would 
already have ‘warmed’ the shallow ‘bays’ of the sea. 

1084. Göttin; the sun. Faust imagines his flight slackening at the 
sea-shore and the sun as about to sink from his view after all. Then a 
‘fresh impulse ’ comes and sends him out after it over the ocean. 

1092-9. This dream of flying like a bird meets us often in Goethe’s 
youthful writings; e.g., in Werther (Werke, H., XIV., 59): ‘Oh, at those 
times how often have I longed for. the wings of a crane that was flying 
over me, to soar away to the shore of the boundless sea,’ etc. Again, in 
the Brice aus der Schweiz (Werke, H., XVI. 226), flying is spoken of 
as one of those ‘bodily powers which we are not permitted to develop in 
this life.’ The floating clouds inspire him with a ‘desire to plunge into 
infinite space,’ and the soaring eagle makes him ‘ draw deeper and deeper 
breaths’ in his longing to fly. 

1095. {djmetternd, ‘shrill-warbling.’ 

1108. Pergamen; the same as Pergament, in 1.566. It comes from 
Gr. (xüprn) mepyaunvn through Lat. (charta) pergamena, ‘paper of Per- 
gamos’; but the form with 4, as if from Lat. *dergamentum, is the pre- 
vailing one even in M. H.G. (permint, permit, perment, etc.). 

1112. Zwei Seelen; see App. ITI. 

1x14. berber Liebeslufi, ‘gross amorous desire.’ 

1116. Duff, ‘dust’; a little-used Low German loan-word. It occurs 
again in ]. 6758. 

1117. Gefilden hoher Ahnen, ‘abodes of high ancestors.’ The Greek 
imagination, and not the Greek only, gave a home in the sky to the an- 
cestral heroes of eld. 
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1118. Geifler in der Luft; see App. III. 

- 4127. fi überbreitet ; = fid) überall ausbreitet. 

1130. der ſcharfe Geifterzahn. The ‘bite’ of the north wind is attrib- 
uted by Wagner to the sharp tooth of one class of weather-spirits. 

1133. nähren fih..... Zungen. In Germany the east wind is pre- 
vailingly dry, and a dry wind seems to make breathing difficult. 

1134. Witfte, ‘desert’; the Sahara presumably. 

1136. erft erquidt, The ‘refreshing’ coolness that precedes a shower 
is viewed by Wagner as a malicious trick of the spirits to usher in pleas- 
antly the subsequent disagreeable ‘ drenching,’ 

1147. Saat und Stoppel ; Saat, the freshly starting grain; Stoppel, 
the ‘stubble’ of last year’s crop. 

1154. Fenerftrudel, ‘fiery whorl.’ When this was written, Goethe 
probably intended nothing more by his ‘ fiery whorl’ than to intimate (for 
the benefit of the reader or spectator) that the dog was no ordinary dog. 
We learn further on (1. 1377) that fire is the devil’s own element. Later, 
however, the poet tried to fit the passage into an optical theory of his to 
the effect that dark and light are so related that when a dark or bright 
object comes quickly before the eyes in a dim light, there is an instantane- 
ous after-sensation of the opposite color. He himself claims to have seen 
a trail of light following a poodle that ran by his window at dusk. ° See the 
Nachtrage zur Farbenlehre, Werke, H. XXXVI, 517, where ll. 1147-57 
are quoted and said to have been written down aus didterifder Ahnung 
and in ‘semi-consciousness’ of a scientific truth which he was able in due 
time to verify. j 

1166. hier ; = hierher, the converse of the license in l. 943. 

1167. pudelnärrifch, ‘poodle-silly’; i.e. having the characteristic 
silliness of poodles. So the German has pubeltreu, ‘faithful as a dog,’ 
pubdeluadt, ‘stark naked,’ pudelnaß, ‘wet as a drowned rat’ (wet as a dog 
coming out of the water), etc. 

1173. Geift; in the double sense of ‘spirit’= ‘supernatural being,’ 
and ‘spirit’ = ‘intelligence.’ 

1177. der Studenten .... Scolar, Wagner supposes that they have 
found the trained trick-dog of some student. — Scolar, from Lat. scolaris, 
‘scholar,’ ‘ pupil,’ is pedantic (but here also mesri gratia) for Schüler. 
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Studirzimmer (1). 


THERE is little room for doubt that this scene also combines old matter 
with new, though no portion of it is found in U. or Fgm. The lines that 
relate to Faust’s flood-tide of religious emotion, to the closely following 
ebb and the consequent resort to written revelation, suggest the youthful 
Goethe and correspond to phases of his early religious feeling. They pre- 
suppose a Faust who is not yet prepared for an utterance like that in 1. 765. 
On the other hand, the interjected remonstrances with the poodle, the con- 
juring, and very certainly the dialogue, are of late origin, dating probably 
from the year 1801. Cf. Intr. p. vii. 

The hocus-pocus of the scene is partly invented, partly ‘based on the 
legend. C. M., after telling how Faust had evoked a spirit in the woods 
at midnight and secured the promise of a visit at his house next day, pro- 
ceeds as follows (Scheible, II., 79): ‘Which promise likewise the spirit 
kept, coming to the house at noon, after long and anxious waiting on the 
part of Faust, and posting himself in different positions behind the stove; 
until after another conjuration by Faust, he exhibited a human head and 
made a deep bow, refusing, however, to come further, on the ground that 
he was near enough already. Whereat Faust is said to have become wroth 
and to have threatened a stronger conjuration; which appeared to dis- 
please the accursed spirit, seeing that he at once became obedient, save 
that he caused him (Faust) fresh anxiety when he beheld the room full of 
fire and the spirit with the aforesaid human head, but with a body shaggy 
like that of a bear, so that Faust was constrained to ask him once more to 
retreat behind the stove.’ 


1180. ahnungsvollem..... Grauen, ‘bodeful, solemn sense of awe.’ 

1181. wedt. The subject is tiefe Nacht. After bededt supply und — 
a somewhat harsh asyndeton, since the object die is not repeated. 

1182. wilde Triebe, ‘ wild impulses,’ e. g., the desire to fly. 

1187. jchnoperft. Schnop(p)ern is the same as fdjnob(b)ern, and akin 
to fchnüffeln, ‘sniff,’ ‘snuffle.’ The occasion of the poodle’s snuffling at the 
threshold is explained further on, Il. 1395 ff. 

1200-1. The language is that of strong religious feeling, and the im- 
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agery is biblical. Cf. Ps. xxxvi. 9, ‘For with thee is the fountain of life’; 
Jer. xvii. 13, ‘The Lord the fountain of living waters’; Rev. xxi. 6, ‘the 
fountain of the water of life.’ God being thus the fountain-head, the 
‘brooks of life’ are the outflowing streams of divine peace. 

1212. der Strom; the stream of religious peace that ‘ wells forth’ from 
his own soul. Cf. Il. 568-9. 

1215. diefer Mangel.... erfesen, ‘this failure can be made good. 
The thought is, that when the spontaneous inner spring of religious feeling 
begins to run low, then we turn for compensation to the supernatural, to 
formal written revelation. 

1220. Grundtert, ‘the fundamental text,’ i. e, the Greek original. 

1224-37. The question here turns upon the proper rendering of the 
word Aöyos in John i. I (év üpxü Hv 6 Aöyoc), as that which ‘ was in the be- 
ginning’ and ‘by which all things were made.’ Faust argues that a ‘ word’ 
can not have been ‘in the beginning,’ because a word is the expression of 
a ‘thought,’ which, therefore, must have come first. But thought can not 
have made the world, there must have been ‘power,’ and yet power is 
nothing unless it is put forth in a‘deed.’ He is thus brought around to 
the position of Gen. i. 1, which puts a ‘deed’ of creation at the beginning. 
Strictly he should reject this also, for a ‘deed’ implies a doer. 

1244. die Selle meiden, ‘leave the room.’ 

1249. Schatten, ‘ phantom,’ ‘ unreal apparition.’ 

1256. Du bift mir gewiß, ‘I’m sure of you,’ ‘I can manage you,’ 
‘you’re my game.’ 

1257. halbe Höllenbrut, ‘semi-infernal progeny.’ Faust assumes that 
the being before him is of a mixed order, partaking somewhat of the in- 
fcrnal nature, but without being a full-fledged spirit of hell. He decides 
therefore to try first a spell of minor potency. 

1258. Salomonis Sdjliiffel. ‘Key of Solomon,’ Clavicula Salomo- 
nis, is the name of a conjurer’s book containing spells and directions for 
tne evocation and exorcism of spirits. Saga makes the wise Solomon a 
magician, 

1258+. Geifter, A supernatural chorus of spirits, minions of Me- 


phistopheles, who have come to help their imprisoned master, if opportu: 
nity offers. 


1260. hanfen = hie aufen. 
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1262. zagt, ‘lingers in dismay.’ 

-1271. begegten, ‘to meet,’ i..e., ‘to deal with, ? 

1272. Spruch der Biere, ‘formula of the four’ elements, earth, air, 
fire, and water; i.e. a formula intended for dealing with an elemental 
spirit. 

1273-6. Faust here reads or recites from the ‘Key.’ Salamanders are 
spirits of fire, undines, or undenes, of water, sylphs of air, and kobolds of 
earth. The meaning is that a salamander should manifest his true nature 
by glowing like fire, an undine by making a sinuous motion of swimming, 
like a fish or a mermaid, a sylph by vanishing in air, a kobold by making a 
show of being at work. (The kobolds are subterraneous busy-bodies, 
Eng. ‘ gnomes.)’ 

1277-82. Faust soliloquizes, congratulating himself upon his knowl- 
edge of elemental spirits. 

1283-91. The first having had no effect, Faust recites a second ‘ for- 
mula of the four,’ differing somewhat from the other and presumably more 
potent as being in more mandatory form. 

1285. ‘taufdjend, ‘with a gurgling sound,’ like that of flowing water. 

1289-90. If the spirit is one whose character it is to ‘be busy,’ 
he is to make the motions of helping about the house-work. The Romans 
gave the name incubus, or incubo, both to the nightmare and to the mali- 
cious sprite supposed to cause it by resting upon (incumbere) his sleeping 
victim. .Later, the name was applied to house-spirits without regard to 
this malicious propensity, and in that sense came near to the German ko- 
bold, which might also be a house-spirit. Whence the substitution of In- 
cubus for the Kobold of the first formula. | | 

1291. Schluß, ‘end’; viz., of the disguise. 

1295. Weh. Since the spirit does not wish to come out of his dis- 
guise, any thing that compels him to do so may be said to ‘hurt’ him. 

1300. dies Zeichen; a conjurer’s diagram (cf. 1. 429+, note) contain- 
ing a symbol of Christ. 

1306. nie Entfproff’nen, ‘never-born’; i.e., eternal. 

1307. Unausgeſprochnen, ‘ineffable.’ 

1308. Durd).... Gegoſſ'nen, ‘diffused through all space’; i. e, 
omnipresent. | 

1309. Freventlich Durdhitochnen, ‘wantonly pierced’ (John xix, 34). 
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1319. Da8.... Licht. The ‘trebly glowing light’ is a sign of the 
Trinity; perhaps a triangle with divergent rays symbolizing the ‘holy 
flame’ of divine love, which will ‘burn’ the devil, as do the roses of divine 
love in IL 11710 ff. 

1321-++. fahrender Scholafticns, ‘traveling scholar’; i.e., scholasticus 
vagans, a name given in the Middle Ages to the vagabond students who 
traveled from one university to another and lived by their wits. 

1322. Was fteht .... Dienften, ‘what does the gentleman want’? 
Dem Herrn is a polite circumlocution for euch, a use of Herr which was 
common in the 17th century, as it still is in Swedish. See Grimm, Wb. 
under Herr. 

1326. weiblich, ‘vigorously.’ The sense is: You’ve made it lively 
for me. 

1328. Der.... verachtet; in allusion to 1. 1226. 

1330. Tiefe .... trachtet, ‘delves into the depths’; Tiefe being acc. 
Strehlke Wb., gives the meaning of tradjtet more exactly as fi) bemüßt, 
dort hinein zu gelangen. 

1331. Bei.... Herrn, “in case of you (infernal) gentlemen.’ Faust 
knows that he has to do with a devil, since it was the holy symbols that 
brought him to terms. 

1334. Wliegeugott, Verderber, Lügner, The first translates Beelze- 
bub, the name of a Philistine god worshiped at Ekron. The name means 
‘lord of the fly,’ the god having been probably at first an averter of insect- 
pests, like the Greek Zed¢ dméuvioc. In some MSS. of the New Testament 
the name is given to Satan, the prince of devils. Berderber translates 
Apollyon (AzoAAiwyv), the ‘ Destroyer’ of Rev. ix. 11, where it is Greek for 
the Hebrew Abaddon. fügner is not a translation of any devil’s name, 
but in John viii. 44, we read that ‘the devil is a liar (wevorfc) and the 
father of it’ (i. e., of lying). 

1336. Mephistopheles means that in doing what men call ‘the bad’ 
{cf. 11. 1342-3) he is doing what is, in his own opinion, a good and 
rational work. He must by no means be understood as admitting that his 
mischief-making is overruled for good by a higher power. 

1347. die Heine Narrenwelt, ‘the little fool-world’; a humorous 
transposition of die narrifdje Kleinwelt, ‘the foolish little-world,’ ‘the silly 
microcosm,’ i,e,man. See App. III. 
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1349-52. Mephistopheles here speaks as Prince of Darkness, a quality 
which he derives from the Persian Angra-Mainyus, or Ahriman. Cf. Intr. 
p. Ixxv. 

1353-8. The argument is: Light has no original independent exist- 
ence of its own, being a mere parasite of ‘bodies.’ (Light is manifested 
only in connection with bodies that emit.or receive it.) But bodies are 
destined to dissolution. The final result must be, therefore, that light will 
perish, leaving primeval darkness in possession of the field. 

1354. Berhaftet Tlebt, ‘cleaves fast.’ 

1360. ım Großen, ‘on a grand scale.’ 

1364. plumpe, ‘clumsy.’ Mephistopheles has no eye for the world as 
a Cosmos. 

1365. fo viel.... unternommen, “much as I have already under- 
taken,’ i. e., in spite of all my past exertions. 

1366. ihr beisufommen, ‘to affect it,’ ‘to do it any harm.’ Ihr re- 
sumes the antecedent part of was in 1. 1363, but takes the gender of Welt. 

1368. Geruhig ; = ruhig. 

1370. dem.... anguhaben, ‘there’s no getting the better of it.’ 

1374. Der Luft; dat. of separation with fich entwinden, “start forth.’ 

1377. Flamme. Only in the fire does no life exist. Mephistopheles 
can ignore salamanders, for they are of his household. 

1378. Wparts; adj. from Fr. à par, ‘ apart,’ ‘ private.’ 

1382. vergebens .... ballt, “clenches with vain malignity.’ 

1386. Die nächſteumale, ‘on future occasions.’ Mephistopheles as- 
sumes already that they are to see more of each other, but ‘this time,’ for 
some unexplained reason, he wishes to be excused. Cf. the introductory 
note to the next scene. 

1392. Ein... . gewiß, ‘a chimney is also a sure reliance for you.’ 

1393. Geftch’ ich's nur, “just let me confess’; imperative subjunc- 
tive. Cf. Brandt, § 284, 1. 

1395. Drudenfuß, ‘drude’s foot’; a magical symbol in the shape of 
a five-point star (pentagram, pentalpha), designed to keep away evil 
spirits, The drude of German mythology was a female incubus or night- 
mare that injured people, especially children, in their sleep. (Later, the 
name became = Hexe or Unhold.) To keep her off, the magic pentagram 
was carved or painted on the cradle, bedstead or threshold. As the drude 
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had swan’s feet, the pentagram was called ‘drude’s foot,’ from the resem- 
blance to her footprints. Cf. Grimm Wb., IL, 1454-5. The Pythagorean 
pentagram, says E. B. Tylor, is a ‘magic symbol still to be seen in every 
country from Ireland to China,’ 

1404. warft denn du, ‘can it be then that you are?’ Dubitative sub- 
junctive.— The efficacy of the pentagram depends on the perfect closure of 
the angle that is presented to the spirit. 

1405. das ift.... gelungen, ‘that’s a lucky accident.’ The thought 
is the same as in 1. 1403, but that refers to the imperfection in the penta- 
gram, this to its effect in imprisoning the devil. 

1413. Redite, ‘laws.’ 

1416. rein, ‘undiminished,’ ‘in full.’ 

1417. abgezwadt, ‘nipped off,’ ‘subtracted.’ 

1418. das ift.... zu faffen, ‘that (i.e.,such an inviolable agreement) 
is not to be dispatched so quickly.’ For the use of faffen, cf.: Ich werde 
mid) furz faffen, ‘I shall be brief’; der Brief ift kurz zu faffen, “the letter 
is to be made short.’ 

1420. bitt’ id)... . hidhft, ‘I really do entreat you.’ The adverb hod 
und höchſt has the force of a superlative to fehr in ic) bitte fehr. It is of 
very rare occurrence. 

1423. mir....fagen, ‘to tell me the news’ Gute Mähr’, M. H.G. 
guotiu mar, lit., ‘good tidings,’ is a stereotyped phrase for the entertain- 
ing ‘news’ a visitor may have to relate. 

1438. Ginerlet, ‘monotonous round.’ 

1441. leeres Bauberfpiel, ‘empty trick of magic.’ The meaning is 
that Faust will not only hear the music of the spirits, but will see the pic- 
tures they describe, smell the grapes, taste the wine, and experience a sen: 
suous ecstasy. 

1445. voeran, ‘in advance’; here = vorher. 

1446+. Geifter; the same spirits as in 1. 1258+. The opportunity 
they have been waiting for (ll. 1264 ff.) has now come. Their song is an 
GCinfchlaferungslied, or ‘lullaby.’ They put Faust asleep with their music, 
and at the same time conjure before his vision a series of entrancing pic- 
tures that melt together like the visions of a dream. What they sing he 
sees while sinking into a dreamy trance. As the magic takes effect, the 
walls of the dingy study seem to vanish and he is under an open sky of 
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supernatural loveliness. The air fills with hovering angels, and the land- 
scape becomes a great vineyard, with pensive vintagers exchanging love- | 
vows among the vines. From numberless wine-presses rivulets of wine 
fall, broaden to rivers and flow away toward the ‘isles of the blest,’ whence 
come sights and sounds suggestive of boundless happiness. 

1448. Wilbungen; the vaulted ceiling of Faust’s Gothic study (cf. 
l. 353+). 

1449. WReigender; not ‘more charming’ than the ‘arches,’ for they are 
not charming at all (cf. ll. 6928 ff.). The comparison is, between the be- 
clouded sky, as it appears at first, and the blue ether. 

1455. Mildere, ‘milder,’ i.e., shining with a softer light than the 
natural sun. These suns do not hide the stars. 

1456. darein; ‘in’ upon the scene; not here = barin. 

1459. Bengung; a loose appositive to Schöne. The angels, as they 
float past, seem to bend over the dreamer as they hover above him, exciting 
in him a longing to follow them. 

1482. Genügen, ‘satisfaction,’ ‘delight.’ ‘About the delight of ver- 
dant hills’ = about the delightful verdant hills. So Grimm Wb., IV, 
3512. Strehlke’s um die genügend vorhandenen Hügel is too tame. 

1483. Geflügel; the birds in the air. A sip of the wonderful wine 
sends them away in an ecstatic flight toward the source of all blessedness. 

1487-8. hellen Qufeln, ‘the bright isles’; i. e., the isles of the blest. 

1490. Ganflend, ‘moving up and down,’ in rhythmic spell. 

1505. Ould; gen. dependent on ferne, As Faust's vision ends in 
dreamless sleep, and the figures pass from his view, they seem to be moving 
off,in their several ways, toward the far-away stars, which are for them 
sources of life, love and gracious protection. . 

1516-7. Folk-lore associates the devil with pestiferous, ugly and 
uncanny animals, especially those of nocturnal habits. 

1522. bannte, The tense refers back to l. 1393. The ‘point’ really 
‘confines’ him still, until the rat has done its work. Cf. note to l. 1404. 

1525. Fauſte; the Lat. vocative, used, as in the puppet-plays, with a 
touch of humor. 

1526. abermals, ‘again’; his first disappointment was with the Earth- 
Spirit. 

1527. der geijterreide Drang — das reiche (zahlreiche) Gedränge der 
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Geifter; viz., those he has just seen in his vision. The meaning of the 
somewhat obscurely phrased thought in ll. 1527-9 seems to be: Was 
there no reality behind all this except a dream and the actual escape of a 
poodle-dog ? 


Studirzimmer (2). 


This scene, taken in connection with the preceding, suggests certain 
dramaturgical questions. The main object of the preceding scene is of 
course to pave the way to the compact. Why, then, when Mephistopheles 
has come on purpose to find an opportunity to lead Faust ‘in his way’ (1. 
314), should he suddenly assume (1.1387) the röle of reluctant prisoner 
and in the same breath (1. 1386) take it for granted that he and Faust are 
to meet frequently, when he has not yet been invited:to come again? And 
when the subject of a compact is brought up, why should Ae be eager to 
postpone it (1.1420) and beg to be excused for this time without giving 
any reason for his desire? Why should he resort to a trick to effect his 
release and then voluntarily return? And since Faust is perfectly willing 
that he should go (il. 1390-3), why the elaborate hocus-pocus of the pen- 
tagram, the lullaby and the rat? 

Add to this the fact that ‘Study’ (2) assumes all along that Faust 
and Mephistopheles are old acquaintances. Mephistopheles knocks like 
any ordinary visitor and assumes a familiar hectoring tone (l. 1531). Faust 
recognizes the knock and concludes that he is to be ‘plagued again,’ 
though we have heard of no plaguing before. He submits to the teasing 
like one accustomed to such nonsense, and is not in the least surprised to 
see his visitor. Nothing is said about the trick that had so strangely ended 
their recent interview. Mephistopheles knows that Faust is subject to the 
‘blues’ (1.1534), and has come, dressed as a gay young squire, to drive 
them away. But in the preceding dialogue Faust’s characteristic Grillen, 
as we know them, do not appear; his talk is sober and sensible. Mephis- 
topheles knows of Faust’s having meditated suicide (1.1580). Each has 
definite and particular knowledge of the other’s character and ways. Faust 
knows what kind of diversions the devil will have to offer (ll. 1678 ff.). It 
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is assumed (1. 1746) that Mephistopheles knows about the Earth-Spirit as 
a being of rank superior to his own. The devil is perfectly familiar (IL 
1835 ff.) with Faust’s professional life. — In short, one can hardly read the 
scene without feeling that the author of it must have had in view a Faust 
and a Mephistopheles who have had much more to do with each other 
than is now provided for in the text. 

The explanation is, no doubt, that the substance of ‘Study’ (2) took 
shape before ‘Study’ (1) was written. We have seen already that the 
early plan contemplated a number of pictures occupying the interval be- 
tween the poodle’s first appearance and Faust’s abandonment of his pro- 
fessorship. ‘Study’ (2), but without the compact as we now have it, 
was conceived on the presupposition that a friendly relationship between 
Faust and Mephistopheles has been for some time established. It assumed 
that the devil has the entrée of Faust’s house, has become familiar with his 
master’s life, character and pursuits, and has had an opportunity to exhibit 
his ‘arts.’ Then, one day, he comes as gay young squire and persuades 
Faust to give up the scholar’s life and ‘see the world.’ 

Again: In the early plan Faust was thought of as constraining the 
reluctant devil to his service by the power of magic, and the devil was a 
tormentor; while in the revised plan of 1797 Mephistopheles was to come 
to Faust of his own accord and be a seducer. Cf. Intr. p. Ix. 

Now what we have in the latter part of ‘Study’ (1) is an attempt to 
blend, as well as might be, these contradictory conceptions and to provide 
the necessary presuppositions. The poet cuts the Gordian knot by simply 
letting both parties assume (ll. 1385-92), without obvious grounds on 
either side, that they are to be familiar friends, and then imputing to Me- 
phistopheles a capricious desire to be ‘ excused for this time,’ in order that 
an occasion may be provided for an exhibition of his ‘arts.’ 

In making this adjustment, Goethe doubtless calculated that people 
would not scrutinize too closely the motives of the devil, or wonder much 
at his knowing things that a common mortal in his position would not 
know. Moreover, his sudden desire to be excused might be construed as 
due to a feeling on his part that Faust’s religious mood was unfavorable to 
the tempter’s purposes. Then, too, the lullaby might be taken as a dia- 
bolical lure pointing to the pleasures of time and sense. 
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1535. edler Yuntfer, ‘noble squire.’ In introducing the devil as a gay 
cavalier, Goethe follows the popular Faust-drama. Creizenach, p. 143, 
conjectures that the practice began in Catholic Vienna, where the devil as 
monk, in accordance with the original legend, would not have been accept- 
able. But Sunfer Teufel, Junfer Satan, etc., are found even in Luther 
and his contemporaries. 

1536. Sleide, ‘coat.’ 

1546-7. The thought is: I am too old to enter upon a frivolous world- 
tour as man of fashion, and too young to have reached the apathy of age; 
I have desires which I know that the ‘ world’ can not gratify. 

1549. Entbehren follft du, ‘thou shalt do without.” When Faust’s 
‘confusion’ is cleared up, he will learn to meet this ‘ eternal song’ with a 
voluntary renunciation of the things one must ‘do without.’ Cf. Il. 11441 f. 

1559. eigenfinnigem Srittel, ‘peevish caviling’ Grimm, Wb. V, 
2338, states that the word occurs here for the first time in German litera- 
ture. Schröer thinks that Goethe may have got the term from Fräulein 
von Klettenberg, who is known to have used it in the form Sriittel. 

1561. Lebensfragen, ‘goblins of life’; the petty cares and annoy- 
ances of daily existence, that disturb and irritate one, destroying the seren- 
ity of the mind, and rendering productive work impossible. These trials 
are conceived as tormenting goblins. That this is the meaning of the 
word appears from Eckermann, III., 162: ‘On the Second Part of my 
Faust 1 can work only in the early hours of the day .... when the goblins 
of daily life (die raten des täglichen Lebens) have not yet confused me.’ 

1562-5. Seemingly a reminiscence of Job vii. 13-14. 

1569. nad) außen, ‘outwardly,’ ‘in the outer world.’ 

1573-8. The theme is: Happy he who dies in some moment of su- 
preme excitement. 

1583. Gewwiihle, ‘frenzy.’ 

1584. {if befannter Ton; the Easter music. 

1588. Lod: und Gaukelwerk, ‘alluring jugglery’? The ideals that 
men pursue appear to Faust in his bitterness like pleasing phantasms that 
‘confine’ the soul in this ‘cave of gloom’ because, were it not for them, 
we should voluntarily leave it. 

1591. hohe Meinung; man’s high opinion of his own worth and 
destiny. : 
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1595. was.... heuchelt, ‘what cheats us in dreams.’ 

1604. jener; in the sense of Lat. se, ‘that well known.’ 

1607-26. A difficult and much disputed passage, the question being 
whether the spirits are good or bad. If they are bad, why do they ‘ mourn 
over lost beauty’? If good, why does Mephistopheles claim them in 
1.1628? Probably the dilemma is best met in this way: Goethe imagines 
an order of spirits whose function it is, when there is an act of destruction, 
to bear the remains of that which was over into the realm of that which 
is not. As attendants upon the work of destruction, they are in one sense 
minions of the destroyer; at the same time they are not in sympathy with 
destruction, but are rather nature’s pall-bearers and mourners at the funeral 
of beauty. They do their work while deploring the occasion of it. So 
Faust’s curse, involving as it does a complete break with the moral order, 
is construed as a destruction of the world of beauty. The little sprites 
bewail the act and pray him to make good the damage by rebuilding the 
beautiful world in his own breast. This he can do by recovering his faith 
in life and in ideals of life. 

1612. Öalbgott, ‘demigod.’ To the ‘little ones’ the deed of Faust ig 
like that of a Hercules with his club. 

1614. Trümmern; usually Trümmer as plurale tantum from das 
rum. But the fem. sing., die Trümmer, is very common, and the weak 
plu. Trümmern not rare. 

1619. Pridjtiger; factitive predicate with fie. ‘Mighty son of earth, 
rebuild it more splendid.’ 

1625. Lieder; i. e., songs of congratulation on the part of the spirits. 

1629-34. Mephistopheles deliberately perverts the counsel of the spirits 
in 11. 1622-3. The ‘new course of life’ they would have Faust ‘ begin’ is 
a change of heart, of moral attitude. But Mephistopheles distorts their 
meaning into: Give up the professor’s life and try the world. 

1633. Wo .... ftoden, ‘where senses and juices stagnate’; i.e., where 
the senses and the blood become torpid. 

1640. Pad, ‘rabble.’ 

1641. feiner von den Großen, ‘none of the great ones,’ i.e., only a 
subordinate. Such was in fact Goethe’s early conception of Mephis 
topheles. 

1647. mach’ ich dir's redjt, ‘if I suit you.’ 
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1652. um Gotteswillen, ‘ gratuitously.’ 

1661. Sclägft du... . Trümmern, ‘when you first demolish this 
world,’ i. e., the present earthly life. The end of life is conceived as an 
act of world-demolition; cf. ll. 1608 ff. 

1665. Rann, The verb has a strange sound, since it seems to imply 
that Faust is anxious to end his earthly life, joys, sorrows and all (for ihnen 
can not well refer to Leiden exclusively), whereas the connection requires 
the line to mean simply: ‘When I have done with this world.’ Unless 
we resort to Düntzer’s too easy solution, that fann is a misprint for muf, 
foll or werd’, we shall have to regard fann id) erft as used loosely for bin 
td) im Stande, ‘when I am in a position,’ “when the time comes.’ 

1667-70. Logically Faust’s indifference to the life beyond is out of 
place in a dialogue with the devil. What we really hear in these lines, 
however, is the youthful Goethe arguing in the tone of his time against the 
religious Fenseitigkeit, which busies itself with curious speculations about 
the life to come. It is noteworthy, however, that the Faust of the legend 
is at the same time intensely curious about hell and its denizens, and a 
skeptic with regard to the existence of hell. Cf. Intr. pp. xili, xiv. 

1678. Dod haft du, ‘but you have, haven’t you?’ With the question- 
mark after 1. 1685, ll. 1678-85 must be read with a sarcastic rising inflec- 
tion. Faust rehearses ironically the stock-in-trade of jugglers’ tricks with 
which he assumes that Mephistopheles will try to amuse him: sham food, 
illusory liquid gold, sleight-of-hand gambling games, and phantasms of 
love and glory. It is worth noting that Mephistopheles does actually pur- 
vey the most of these pleasures. Thus we have sham wine in l. 2291, 
sham gold in ll. 5711 ff.; while Faust as husband of Helena and transient 
king of Arcadia gives us the phantasms of love and honor. 

1686-7. Zeig’. The mood is sarcastic: ‘Come now, show me your 
wonderful trees,’ etc. In C.M. (Scheible, II., 84) we read that ‘ Faust’s 
pleasure-garden was almost like paradise; for the foliage and grass, min- 
gled with all sorts of trees, kept green the whole year long. The trees too 
would suddenly, in a moment, put forth fruit different from their natural 
fruit.’ 

1691. was Guts, ‘something good’; i. e., something really satisfying 
and not a mere sham or phantasm. 

1692. Faulbett, ‘bed of ease,’ ‘lazy couch’; ‘Laying one’s self upon 
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a bed of ease’ is a symbol of perfect satisfaction with the egoistic pleasure 
of the moment. 

1694. mid)... .. belügen, ‘ beguile me with blandishments.’ 

1698. Top, ‘agreed’; usually Zopp. — Schlag auf Schlag means 
‘shake again.’ Faust offers his hand twice. 

1700. Berweile dod), ‘pray tarry.’ Faust uses these words in 1. 11582, 
but not to the Zassing moment and not while stretched upon a ‘bed of 
ease.’ — On the compact, cf. Intr. pp. Ixxi, Ixxii. 

1705. der Zeiger fallen, Some of the early water-clocks were so 
constructed that the hour-pointer would rise steadily along a bar for 
twenty-four hours and then drop back. The ‘falling of the hand’ thus 
marked the end of a fixed period. 

1710. Wie ich beharre, = fobald ich beharre, ‘as soon as I stagnate’ 
— I am a slave anyway, i. e., no longer a free, self-determining man. 

1712. Doctorfdjmaus ; the supper given by a student on taking his 
doctor’s degree. As the text stands, we are left to imagine the scene; but 
in Par. p. 11 ff. we find a sketch of a doctoral disputation, which would 
naturally have been followed by a @djmaus. This was one of the profes- 
sional scenes at one time contemplated by Goethe and then dropped; for 
the reason, probably, that a third episodical picture of university life (in 
addition to the Wagner dialogue and the student scene) appeared unneces- 
sary. Or perhaps he found that the scene did not work out well. 

1714. Um....willen; a formula used in asking for a written agree- 
ment, and meaning, according to Grimm Wb., VL, 417, für alle Fälle, i. e. 
‘to provide for all contingencies,’ ‘to guard against accidents.’ 

1716-30. The logic of this difficult passage seems to be this: The 
word of a man is as good as his bond. It is indeed strange that we should 
be held to our course, in the tempestuous flood of this life, by so slight a 
thing as a promise, but so it is. This curious notion of honor is implanted 
in us, and I have no desire to be rid of it. It pays to follow it at any cost. 
But most men reverence a formal document; very well, then, how will you 
have it? — The formal written agreement is made much of in the Faust- 
books, in Marlowe, and in the puppet-plays. So also Faust’s honesty is 
emphasized. An Erfurt legend (Scheible, V., 488) makes a certain monk 
named Klinge endeavor to convert him at the last, promising to say mass 
for him. Faust replies: ‘Mass begone! .... The devil has honestly kept 
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his word with me, and so I will also keep my word and written agreement 
with him.’ Whereat Scherer, Faust-Buch, p. Xu, is reminded of the saying 
of Tacitus: ‘So great even in a bad cause is German tenacity. They them- 
selves call it fidelity.’ 

1719. f{djalten (mit), ‘govern,’ ‘be a law unto.’ 

1722. diefer Wahn, ‘this strange conceit’; i. e., this sense of honor, 
of Treue. 

1728. Das Wort.... Feder, ‘the word dies in the very act of writ- 
ing.’ The somewhat fanciful thought is, that when an agreement is ‘re- 
duced to writing,’ the seat of potency is at once transferred in the minds 
of men from the impalpable word of honor, where it ought to be, to the 
parchment on which it is written and the wax with which the document is 
sealed. 

1737. Tröpfchen Blut. So in the legend and the puppet-plays; but 
the custom of confirming solemn agreements with blood is much older than 
the Faust-legend. Loeper says that its use in compacts with the devil is 
a parody of the blood in the Christian sacrament. 

1739. rate, ‘mummery.’ The thought is: Let the farce be carried 
out, 

1741-59. Faust would in a sense ‘ break the agreement,’ if he were to 
hold back and give the devil no chance to satisfy him. So he gives his 
assurance that he will do his best to carry out his part of the program; 
i. e., that he will cut loose from his present existence and engage with all 
possible fervor in the business of ‘seeing what life is.’ 

1748. The sense is: As thinker I have reached the end of my course. 

1752-3. The thought is: Produce your marvels; I’ll take them as 
they come and not play the rationalist with you. 

1759. NRur.... Mann, ‘without any cessation the (true) man keeps 
doing.’ Der Mann here = der edhte, tüchtige Mann, as in Da rühre fid 
der Mann. Cf. the numerous examples in Grimm Wb., VI., 1562. The 
general thought is well illustrated in a saying of Dicht. u. Wahr., Werke, 
XXVII., 12: Er hätte mir nur fagen dürfen, daß es im Leben bloß auf's 
Thun anfomme, das Genießen und Leiden finde fich von felbft. — Rur 
limits raftlo8; ‘not otherwise than restlessly,’ i. e., without any cessation 
whatever. 

1763. The thought is: May the program which so pleases you now in 
anticipation suit you when you come to carry it out. 
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. 1765-75. Faust hastens to correct the impression, very natural from 
what he has just been saying, that he hopes for enjoyment from the new 
career. It is to be a wild ‘reel’ through the world in quest of experience, 
the painful as well as the pleasant. He expects to be bored and to suffer, 
but he will accept that as a part of his destiny, for his desire is to feel in 
his own being all that men have ever felt anywhere. Cf. Intr. p. 1. 

1766-7. {dymergzlidjftem.... Berdruß. The triple oxymoron contains 
this sense: I will play the röle of pleasure-seeking sensualist and suffer 
pain and hate myself in so doing. Soulless sensuality indulged in, as a 
matter of experience, by a man capable of deep feeling, becomes ‘ enamored 
hate’ rather than love, and ‘ exhilarating disgust’ rather than true enjoy- 
ment. 

1770. With this line Fgm. begins abruptly, though a large part of what 
precedes must also have been in existence in 1790. As to Goethe’s prob- 
able reasons for publishing the lines 1770-1867, while suppressing what 
goes before, see Intr. p. L. 

1774. erweitern. This idea of infinite self-expansion was a favorite 
conception with the youthful Goethe. Cf. the lines, addressed to Nature, 
from his poem Aunstlers Abendlied, written in 1774: 

Wirft alle meine Kräfte mir 
gn meinem Sinn erbeitern, 


Und hiefes enge Dafein bier 
Bur Ewigleit erweitern. 


So also in Prometheus, I., the hero says: Bermögt ihr mid) auszu- 
dehnen, zu erweitern zu einer Welt? Cf. again, Faust, ll. 641, 3285, and 
3289. 

1775. Zerſcheitern. On the meaning of this word in relation to the 
compact, cf. Intr. p. lix. 

1776-84. To Faust’s grandiose talk of a world-embracing experience, 
Mephistopheles replies humorously that he has been acquainted with the 
world a long time and has discovered that only God can know it as a whole. 
Other beings must be content with limitations. The hopeless task of 
knowing the world as a whole he conceives under the image of attempting 
to digest a mass of indigestible leaven (‘sour dough’). 

1784. Und end)... . Radht, ‘and for you only day and night (i. e., the 
alternation of day and night) is suited.’ Diintzer quotes from Meister, 
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Werke, H., XVII, 372: Wo tft vor thm (Gott) etwas Hohes ober Tiefes, 
etwas Helles oder Dunfles? Wir nur haben ein Oben und Unten, einen 
Tag und eine Nadıt. 

1785. Das läßt fid) Hören, ‘that sounds plausible.’ 

1789-1800. The thought is: The only way to be all-things-in-one is 
to become the theme of a poet. 

„ 1792. Ehren-Sejeitel, ‘honorable pate’; vertex honoratus, says 
Grimm, Wb. 

1804. Menfdheit.... erringen. To ‘win the crown of humanity’ 
is evidently from the context, only a new phrase for Faust’s dream of 
partaking personally in the experience of all mankind. 

1816-7. ihr ſeht . ... fieht, "you see things as people just see them’; 
i. e., you see things as they appear, you take a superficial view. The logic 
of what follows is: Out upon your repinings over human limitations! To 
be sure, you have the bodily organs of a man, and you can not be anything 
but a man, But, after all, that is yours which serves your pleasure, and 
pleasure, not speculation, is what life is for. 

1825. die meine ; for the rime’s sake instead of die meinen. 

1830. Kerl der fpeculirt. Cf. Scherer, Goethe’s Frühzeit, p. 69, who 
quotes from Herder: Speculation al8 Hauptgeichäfte des Lebens — weld 
elendes Geſchäfte! 

1832. böjen Geift. It is familiar Germanic folk-lore that animals may 
be bewitched by elves and dwarfs. See Grimm, D. M., I., 381. 

1837. Die Jungend, The Low German plu. in —s (see Brandt, § 60) 
occurs several times in Faust. Cf. Fräuleins in 1, 3020, and Mädels in 
l. 3525. 

1838. Nachbar Wanft, ‘neighbor Paunch’; Mephisto’s name for a 
commonplace, fat and self-complacent pedagogue. 

1840-41. Because he would be driven from his position for heterodoxy. 
There is evidence that Goethe at one time thought of representing Faust 
as suffering in that way. Cf. ll. 590-3 6230-8, and Intr. p. xxxi. 

1842. Gleid, “this moment.’ 

1844. wartet lange. Apparently the boy has but just arrived. We 
are to imagine, probably, that he had called earlier and been asked to wait 
outside until Professor Faust should be at leisure. 

1851-67. On this soliloquy cf. Intr. p. li. It has underlying it the 
early conception of Mephistopheles, and was written before the compact 
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had taken shape. The devil that speaks here is a tormentor who is quite 
sure of his victim and not at all concerned to wiz Faust by satisfying him. 
His program is not to satisfy, but to stupefy. In retaining the soliloquy, 
Goethe of course counted upon the interpretation that Mephistopheles here 
speaks his true character, having been playing the hypocrite hitherto. The ° 
fact is, however, that we shall hear very little henceforth of the devil who 
speaks here, or of the program thai he lays down for himself. 

1852. allerhödjfte Kraft. The devil of the Prologue (1. 284) thinks, 
or professes to think, that man’s ‘reason’ is a delusion. 

1861. Unbebentenheit, ‘insignificance’; for Unbedeutendheit, after the 
analogy of Anmejenheit, Beflommenheit, etc. 

1862. zappeln, ftarren, leben, ‘ struggle, relax effort, stick fast’ The 
verbs denote three stages in the progress of a man becoming gradually ac- 
customed to contact with something vile or dangerous. 

1863. Unerfattlicdjfeit, The dat. means ‘for’ in the sense of ‘for the 
delusion of,’ ‘as a decoy for.’ 

1866. übergeben. The Faust of the early plan was to ‘give himself 
over’ to the devil, but the Faust of the compact simply makes a wager with 
the devil. | 

1867. The meaning is: A man of such insatiable and ungovernable 
desires must have gone to ruin, even without a formal surrender to 
the devil. 

1868-2050. On the early version of this scene and the revision for 
Fgm., cf. Intr pp. xxxix and li; also p.1, footnote. Otto Pniower, in V. L., 
IV., 317, makes it appear probable that the original scene, as it appears in 
U., consists of two parts separated in their composition by a considerable 
interval, the juncture being at what is now Il. 1903-4. The first part was 
comparatively vulgar and durschikos, while the second dealt more with the 
intellectual side of student life and contained satire of a higher order. On 
the revision, this first part was in the main omitted and the second consid- 
erably expanded. These changes have left traces upon the text as it now 
stands. For the original text of U. see Appendix II. 

1868. allhier = hier. The word was archaic even in Goethe’s youth. 
The student tries to talk like a book. 

1874.” Habt ihr .... umgethan, ‘have you been about elsewhere,’ i.e., 
have you called on any other professors? U. has bier, i. e., in this city, 
instead of fonft. 
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1875. The student, full of his momentous errand, does not answer the 
question put to him. 

1879. was Rechts. Cf. 1. 371, note. — hieranfen, ‘out here’ The 
student comes from another ‘land’ (kingdom, duchy, principality) than 

"that in which the university is situated. 

1896-7. In U. this question comes much later (after a dialogue about 
the besetting dangers and trials of student life), and the boy in reply an- 
nounces that he 1s going to study medicine. Here he replies more vaguely 
so as to give an opportunity for a satirical review of all four faculties. 

1901. Wifjenfdaft und Natur, ‘science and nature,’ correspond 
roughly to what we should now call the historical and the natural sciences, 
But the student does not himself know just what he means. 

1903. The thought is: You must not waste your time. 

1904. Dabei, ‘in for it.’ 

1908. der Zeit, The gen. with gebraudjen, common in the classics, 
is now well-nigh obsolete. 

1909. Ordnung, ‘system.’ As Leipzig freshman writing to his friend 
Riese (Briefe, I., 14), Goethe prefaces a list of his dissipations with the 
remark: Sch brauche Kunft um fleißig zu fein. 

1911. Collegium Logicum, ‘course in logic.’ Mephistopheles here 
gives the ‘correct’ professorial advice. Logic was at this time regarded 
as a drill study of especial value as a general propedeutic. In U. this 
whole speech comes right after the student’s announcement that he is to 
study medicine. 

1913. fpanifche Stiefeln, The plu. is now usually strong. The ‘Span- 
ish boot’ was an instrument of torture that found favor with the Inquisition 
(hence the name ‘ Spanish’). It consisted of an iron case which enclosed 
the leg and compressed it, wedges being driven between the leg and the 
boot. 

1914. bedädjtiger, “more deliberately.’ 

1916. die Kreuz und Quer, ‘hither and thither’; a fem. substantive 
made by taking the adverbs freuz and quer together as one word and form- 
ing from them a noun upon the analogy of die Quere. The construction 
is acc. of the way, with hin{djleiche. 

1918-41. The point of the satire is that logic, while parading itself as 
the science of thought, does not teach one to think new thoughts, but only 
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to unravel the thoughts one already has. ‘In logic it struck me as odd, 
writes Goethe in speaking of his Leipzig experiences, ‘that I was expected 
thus to pull to pieces, simplify and, as it were, destroy those mental opera- 
tions which I had performed from youth on with the greatest ease, and to 
do this in order that I might understand the right use of them’; Werke, 
XXVIL, 53. 

1919. auf einen Schlag, ‘at a stroke,’ i.e., all at once, without any 
analytic process. 

1934. aller Orten, ‘everywhere’; adv. gen. of place, Orten being the 
old weak plu. 

1935. The thought is: Logic makes unravelers, not weavers. 

1940. Encheiresin naturae, ‘nature’s encheiresis,’ i. e., procedure, 
modus operandt, Gk. &yxelpnoıs. The provenience of the phrase was long 
a puzzle until Lippmann showed conclusively in the Chemiker-Zettung 
for 1907, p. 461, that Goethe here borrows from the /rstitutiones Chemiae 
of J. R. Spielmann, who was his teacher at Strassburg (cf. Werke, 27, 
238). In discussing chemical analysis Spielmann makes a distinction 
between ‘ products’ and ‘ educts,’ the latter being ‘ parts’ which were pre- 
sent in the original substance but were held together by a ‘bond’ (véncu- 
Zum) of which nothing is known except that it is ‘not mechanical.’ 
This ‘ bond’ (chemical affinity), which Boerhave called spiritus rector, is 
* driven out’ by the analytic process, and only the ‘parts’ remain. Where- 
fore, says Spielmann, it is futile and presumptuous for chemists to sup- 
pose, since ‘nature has many encheireses for uniting substances,’ that 
they can duplicate her process by manipulating the ‘parts’ without the 
‘ bond.’ 

1941. fpottet ihrer felbft. U. has bohrt fich felbft einen Gfel, ‘makes a 
fool of itself.’ The idea is that the chemists only make themselves 
ridiculous by supposing that they can lay bare the ultimate secret of 
chemical union by a purely analytic process. There is something, 
namely, the ‘bond,’ which they can ‘drive out,’ but can not put 
back. 

1950-53. The thought is that metaphysic is a matter of high-sound- 
ing names for ideas so very profound that the human brain can not 
understand them. 

1955. Nehmt wahr, ‘take note of’, ‘give heed to’; Ordnung gen. 
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1956. habt thr; not ‘you have,’ but ‘take,’ i. e., I advise you to take. 
U. has nehmt. 

1959. Paragraphos; the sections or paragraphs into which the text- 
book is divided. The form is a Lat. acc. plu, to be pronounced Para’s 
graphos. 

1961. er; the lecturer. We have to think of academic lectures con- 
sisting of comment upon a printed text-book. 

1962-3. It was one of Goethe's grievances at Leipzig that he was ex 
pected to listen to and write down what he already knew. 

1963. ber Heilig’ Geift ; an archaic phrase preserving the old unin- | 
flected adj. There is really no elision. 

1972-79. These lines upon the study of the law are not found in U. 
Cf. Intr. p. li. The charge is that jurisprudence is the study of precedents 
rather than of justice or natural right. The student must occupy his mind 
with laws that originated far away in time and space (German jurispru- 
dence is based upon the Roman law) and have survived the conditions 
that gave them birth; so that legislation which was once reasonable and 
beneficial may be absurd or even harmful. The nature of the study here 
described appears clear from a passage of Dicht. u. Wakr. (Werke, XXVIL., 
235), in which Goethe speaks of the contrast between the universities of 
Leipzig and Strassburg. At the latter his mentor said to him: ‘It is not 
asked (here in France) how and where a law originated and what was the 
inner or outward occasion of it; we do not inquire how it has been modi- 
fied by time and custom, or how far it may have been actually perverted 
by false interpretation or wrong judicial usage. In such investigations the 
learned quite properly spend their lives; but we concern ourselves with 
that which is at present.’ 

1972. Gefegy’ und echte, ‘statutes and laws’ (leges ei jura). 

1986. verborgues Gift, ‘hidden poison’; heterodox views which the 
student is in danger of absorbing into his system unawares. 

1998. bereiten, ‘prepare,’ ‘ devise.’ 

2000. Yota; a dissyllable. 

2008. Läßt.... fühlen, ‘one can the sooner feel his own way further.’ 

2012. groß’ und Heine Welt; here simply a phrase for ‘all the uni- 
verse.’ In ]. 2052 it is used more definitely. 

2019. nnd), ‘moreover.’ 
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2024-6. The meaning is that woman’s ills all have their seat in her 
sexual nature. — It is here that Mephistopheles begins to ‘ play the genuine 
devil’ (1. 2010). 

2029. Gin Titel; i. e., you must first become an M. D. 

2031. Sum Willfomm’ .... Siebenfadjen, ‘then by way of welcome 
(i. e., at the very outset) you have only to reach out your hand for all sorts 
of favors.’ Goethe conceived Willkomm' as an abbreviated Willfommen. 

2039. Grün, goldner. The colors seem contradictory, but Goethe is 
fond of using golden in the sense of ‘lovely,’ ‘precious.’ Thus Frau von 
Stein is addressed as goldne Frau. Grün is, of course, the color of the 
living tree, as grau is that of ashes and death. 

2048. Eritis.... malum, ‘ye shall be as God, knowing good and 
evil’; part of the serpent’s promise in Gen. ili. 5, where, however, the 
Vulgate has aii, ‘ gods,’ instead of Goethe’s Deus. Schröer supposes the 
change due to Luther’s translation, which has: Ihr werdet fein wie Gott. 

2049-50. The meaning is: Let yourself be beguiled by the devil (as 
Adam and Eve were) into forming fine hopes of the wonderful knowledge 
you are to acquire, and you will be disappointed as they were. The lines 
can be scanned after a fashion as hexameters, but the rime indicates that 
they were not consciously intended for hexameters. Bartsch, G.-J., I., 133, 
is probably right in calling them defective alexandrines. 

2051-72. These lines, not found in U., were inserted in Fgm. to fur- 
nish the needed introduction to ‘ Auerbach’s Cellar.’ 

2052. Die Heine .... die große Welt. The ‘little world’ is the world 
of common life, the ‘ great world’ the Emperor’s court. 

2055. bei, ‘with.’ Fgm. has mit. 

2056. leichte LebenSart, ‘easy way-of-the-world,’ savotr vivre. 

2069. Feuerluft, ‘hydrogen’; the ‘inflammable air’ of Cavendish’s 
early experiments. The first hydrogen balloon was sent up at Paris Aug. 
27, 1783, in which year Goethe’s letters several times allude to his interest 
in the new art. 
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Wuerbadhs Keller. 


For the original form of this scene, see Appendix II.; respecting 
the revision of 1790, see Intr. pp. xxxix, li. On the strength of a letter 
(Briefe, I1., 292), in which Goethe speaks of having just ‘made’ a scene 
of Faust, and in the same connection compares himself to a poisoned rat, 
it has been supposed that ‘ Auerbach’s Cellar’ was written Sept. 17, 1775; 
the date of the letter referred to. But the prose of the scene as it appears 
in U., its crude art, its vivid Leipzig reminiscences, above all its undevel- 
oped Faust, who is simply the self-complacent magician of the legend, all 
point to a much earlier date for the composition of the scene. The letter 
just spoken of may mean only that a part of the scene, say the rat-song 
itself, was written at this time, or that the poet now first committed to 
paper what he had long been carrying in his mind. Or it may refer to an 
entirely different scene. 

Auerbach’s Hof as known to Goethe was a large, old building (it was 
begun in 1530) designed especially for the accommodation of traders who 
came to the great Leipzig fair. The ‘ Keller,’ which still thrives under the 
old name, was a wine-room in the basement. Just how old the tradition 
is which connects Faust with this place, can not be stated. The Spies 
book of 1587 does not mention Leipzig among the places visited by Faust. 
In Widman, however, who is copied by C. M., we find (Scheible, V., 499) 
a story of Faust’s visiting the Leipzig fair with several companions. They 
pass a wine-cellar (name not given), where some workmen are trying to 
get up a cask of wine. Faust’s party laugh at their efforts, whereat the 
men become angry and abusive. Then the host promises the cask to any 
one who will bring it up alone. At this Faust seats himself on the cask, 
rides it up out of the cellar, and then taps it for the benefit of his friends. 
This exploit was soon localized by the saga at Auerbach’s Keller, where in 
Goethe’s time, as still to-day, various mementos of the famous ride are 
preserved, Chief among these are two pictures, one showing Faust astride 
the cask in presence of his wondering friends, the other representing the 
subsequent drinking-bout. 

Widman (Scheible, IL, 511) also tells the story of the wine conjured 
from four gimlet-holes bored in the edge of a table, but describes the 
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occurrence as taking place at the house of a friend of Faust at Erfurt. The 
trick of the grapes is not reported by Widman, but is found in the Centu- 
riae of Philip Camerarius, which appeared in 1602. From this Latin work 
it found its way into various books, some one of which must have been 
known to Goethe. The substance of the story in Camerarius is that Faust, 
being once in a company of revelers, who ask to see a specimen of his 
powers, promises to make a vine full of ripe grapes grow out of the table. 
After charging them to remain quiet until he shall permit them to cut off 
the grapes, he produces his illusion. They all draw their knives and wait 
for the word. Then Faust breaks the spell, and they find they have pre- 
pared to cut off each others’ noses. 


2072+. Sede Inftiger Gefellen, That the ‘jolly fellows’ are students 
is not expressly stated, but so we must doubtless regard them. In U. Alt- 
mayer is called Alten, and Siebel is referred to as a married man. 

2074. lehren Gefidjter macjen, The thought is: Out upon those sol- 
emn faces of yours! $d) will dich lehren is a formula of reproach. Thus 
Goethe writes to his sister, Briefe, I., 32: Sch will did) lehren fo unfleißig 
zu fein, i. e., ‘fie upon your laziness!’ So in Eng. an angry parent says: 
‘T’ll teach you to disobey me,’ meaning, ‘I'll teach you not to.’ 

2076. lidjterfoh, ‘with bright flame’; from lidjter Lohe taken as gen. 
of manner. 

2079. doppelt Schwein, ‘doubly hog’; viz., once for the ‘stupidity’ 
of the trick and once for its ‘nastiness.’ U.has Ejel! Schwein! To 
which Frosch replies: Muß man mit eud) nidyt beydes feyn. 

2082. Runda. The word is a musical summons to ‘join in’ a song 
(Rundgejang). Several old German songs have the refrain “runda, runda, 
runda, dinella.’ 

2088. A tara lara da; a sort of preliminary do-mi-sol-do. 

2091. The lack of unity and cohesion in the Holy Roman Empire was 
a favorite theme for satire in Goethe’s day. 

2099. Qualität; an obscene allusion to the legend of Pope Joanna and 
the precautions taken in the college of cardinals after her time to prevent 
the election of a woman to the papal chair. Cf. V. L., II., 596. 

2101-2. An old folk-song begins with the exact words of ]. 2101, and 
another runs: 


a 
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Radtigal, id hör’ bid fingen, 
Grüß’ mein Shägden taufendmal. 

2105-7. These lines seem to be Goethe’s own. The waiting lover 
entreats admittance to the room of his sweetheart, who is to bolt the door 
after his departure in the morning. 

2112. auf einem Kreuzweg. A cross-road is, in German folk-lore, an 
uncanny place. Cf. Schiller, Jungfrau, 1. 112: 


.... tritt auf ben Kreuzweg Hin und pflegt 
Geheime Zweifprad mit der Luft bes Berges. 


2113. Blodsberg; the Brocken, to which on Walpurgis-Night (cf. note 
to the scene of that name) witches ride on the backs of devils (Buhlteufel) 
in the form of rams, he-goats, etc. 

2120. id weiß zu leben, ‘I know what’s what.’ 

2122. nad) Standsgebühr, “according to the requirements of (their) 
position.’ The song is to be a love-song for lovers. 

2123. Sur guten Nacht, ‘as hoping for a jolly night.’ Brander does 
not intend a good-night song thus early. The 3u is used as in trinfen wir 
eins zur glüdlichen Reife.— On zum Beften geben, cf. |. 119, note. 

2138. thät; indicative. The form is a dialectic survival of M. H.G. 
tele > tet (1. and 3. sing. pret.ind.). The a of the modern that belonged 
originally only to the plu. For other examples of thit as ind, cf. 
ll. 2145, 2869-70, 3578. 

2139. genung. Goethe often uses genung, instead of genug, not only 
in verse where the rime requires it, but in his letters; e.g. Briefe, L., 
231, 253. 

2147. pfeift.... Lod. Auf or aus dem legten Lod) pfeifen is a figure 
derived from blowing a flute, and means ‘to be at the end of one’s wind,’ 
‘to be at the last gasp.’ 

2172. ein Hein Baris, In Goethe’s time the Leipzig people plumed 
themselves on their refinement and savoir vivre. The city is called ein 
Hein Paris in a book on Leipzig published in 1768 by a theological stu- 
dent who styled himself Baron von Ehrenhausen. See Leipzig und seine 
Universität vor hundert Fahren (Leipz.: Breitkopf u. Haertel, 1879), 
p. IX. 

2174. Bei einem vollen Glafe; not a form of: asseveration. Frosch 
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means that one glass will loose the tongues of the two strangers and enable 
him to ‘pump’ them, i. e., find out where they come from and what their 
business is, 

2184. hintt, The devil has one human foot and one horse’s foot 
(cf. ll. 2490 and 2502), which makes him limp. Or, his lameness is due 
to his fall from the sky. Hinkebein, Lame-leg, is one of his names; cf. 
Grimm, D. M., II, 829. So Goethe’s Satyros is a hinfender Walbdteufel. 
Hephaestus-Vulcan was also lame. 

2189. Rippach; a’ village a few miles southwest of Leipzig. In 
Goethe’s day its name was used like our American ‘ Wayback.’ Hans, or 
Hans Arsch von Rippach is John Lubber of Lubberton. The jest is at 
least as old as 1710; cf. G.-J., I., 435. 

2192. dads letttemal, i. e., on occasion of our last preceding visit. 

2214. Gohw; to be pronounced Gob, thus riming with Floh. The 
dropping of the n is South German dialect. Cf. mei Gob, for mein Sohn, 
quoted in Zelter’s letter to Goethe of Oct. 11, 1827. 

2237. wir; i.e., we common people, who are not bound by court 
forms, or subject to the tyranny of parvenu court-favorites, — we can get 
rid of the fleas that trouble us. 

2243. fein, ‘deftly.’ 

2255. auch redjt — fdjon recht; ſchon recht voll, ‘right well filled,’ 

2256. Altmayer takes the strangers for wine-dealers from the Rhine. 

2293-4. To be taken, seemingly, as the beginning of a catch familiar 
to the company. — Rannibalifd wohl, ‘savagely, inordinately, happy.’ 

2304. Gr; cf. note to l. 548. 

2305. The sense is: I should think we’d better quietly get rid of him. 

2323. hab’ id, In view of war in 1. 2322 one might expect hatte. 
But we must suppose that Brander and Siebel hold each other’s noses a 
second longer than the other pair,and that these words are spoken during 
the Auseinanderfahren of 1. 2321-+. 

2332. Mein, ‘well now’; a common exclamation of wonder. Grimm 
Wb., VI., 1919, supposes it to come from mein Gefelle. But other phrases, 
like mein lieber §reund, or mein Gott, may also have had to do with its 
origin. 

2336. eins; = jemand. So again in l. 7196. 
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HSerenfüde, 


THE relation of this scene to the general plan of the poem is discussed 
in Intr. p. xlvii. The only occasion for the scene, from a dramaturgic point 
of view, was to explain the astonishing change that was to take place in 
the character of Faust. It is easy to see, however, that the love-philtre 
did not necessitate a long and elaborate scene like the one we have. Me- 
phistopheles might have been made to furnish the magic potion himself, 
as is hinted in ll. 2367 ff. But, since the brewing of love-potions was 
looked upon by popular superstition as peculiarly the business of witches, 
and witches are servants of the devil, it seemed plausible to take Faust to 
a witch for the needed elixir. This idea once adopted, the poet gave the 
rein to his fancy and worked out a very simple dramatic motive into an 
elaborate genre-picture, It suited his humor to abstract himself from the 
associations of classical art in Italy and let his imagination disport for a 
time among the grotesque superstitions of the North. 

The details owe nothing whatever to the Faust-legend, but are the work 
of Goethe’s imagination aided only by the general literature of witchcraft, 
and also, as commentators think, by certain paintings of the Flemish artists 
Teniers and Breughel. The ‘baboons’ of Teniers were famous, and in one 
of his pictures some of these animals are depicted as rolling a huge world- 
ball. There is no considerable amount of genuine folk-lore connecting 
apes with witches; but since the devil caricatures the works of God, and 
the ape is a caricature of man, it seemed logical to regard the ape as be- 
longing to the devil’s kingdom. So Goethe’s apes imitate men, and, natu- 
rally enough, their talk and actions contain here and there a touch of 
satire. But we are not called upon to ponder very deeply over this satir- 
ical mimicry, or the glass ball, or the witch’s multiplication-table. Goethe 
had from youth on a propensity for humorous mystification. He was fond 
of dressing up nonsense, or mingling sense and nonsense, in such a way as 
to convey a suggestion of portentous wisdom. The reader of Faust needs 
often to be on his guard against finding too much ‘ meaning’ in the play 
of its author’s poetic humor. 


2338. genefen, ‘recover.’ Imagine Mephistopheles to have been say- 
ing that Faust’s brooding reserve is a malady that requires a magic cure. 
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2342. dreißig Jahre, See Intr. p. xlvii. 

2347. "lug, ‘sensibly’; because at the last (ll. 2345-6) Faust seems 
disposed to take the question of rejuvenation more seriously, 

2349. andern; ‘other’ than that of magic. 

2351-61. This somewhat irrelevant banter means that ‘nature’ (cf. 1. 
2345) provides no way of making a man young except to make him and 
keep him a child in experience. One who leads a simple, eventless life 
under primitive conditions remains ‘ young’ until he 1 is ready to die. 

2358. adjt e8.... Raub, ‘do not feel above.’ Für Raub achten 
means ‘to regard asa robbery, i. e., derogation, from one’s dignity,’ In 
Luther’s Bible it translates the Gk. dprayuöv nyeiodaı of Phil. ii. 6. Goethe 
writes to Schiller, Apr. 29, 1798: Freund Meyer wird e8 auch für feinen 
Raub achten, zu diefer barbarifden Production (Fauft) Zeichnungen zu 
verfertigen. 

2361. Auf adıtzig.... . verjüngen, ‘to (make and) keep you young 
to your eightieth year.’ 

2369. Brüden. The devil of Germanic folk-lore builds bridges, some- 
times that he may reach some object of his lust, sometimes at the request 
of men, in which case his reward is the soul of the first, or of every thir- 
teenth, person that crosses the bridge. Cf. Grimm, D. M., IL, 853. 

2392. Bettelinppen, ‘soup for beggars.’ The point of the satire ap. 
pears from a passage in a letter of Goethe to Schiller, written July 26, 
1797, in which he speaks of a then popular play as ‘ genuine beggars’ soup, 
such as the German public loves.’ Whence we see that brette means 
‘thin,’ ‘watery.’ 

2397. ſchlecht iſt's beftellt, “it (i.e, the distribution of wealth) is 
badly ordered.’ 

2398-9. The ape means that he only needs money to give him a repu- 
tation for ‘sense.’ 

2401. in’3 Lotto feßen, ‘take a risk in the lottery.’ 

2410. Ich bin lebendig, ‘I am alive,’ i. e, lively, spry. The ape jumps 
out of the way of the ball and advises his son to do likewise, lest it burst 
and kill him, 

2417-8. These lines allude to the art of coscinomancy or divination by 
means of a sieve. It was employed commonly in Germany in the 16th 
and 17th centuries for the detection of thieves. A witch or other expert 
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would take the sieve between the two middle fingers, speak an incantation, 
and pronounce the names of suspected persons. At the mention of the 
right name the sieve would begin to turn. There were also other methods. 
Cf. Grimm, D. M., II. 927. 

2428. in Seſſel; for in’n, i.e. in den Seffel. The contraction does 
not occur elsewhere in Fast, but is found in Gö% repeatedly; e.g.: Ihr 
warft fie dem Feind an Kopf; follft bu nicht in Streit — both from the 
first act. 

2429-40. himmlifd) Bild. Mephistopheles seeks to excite Faust’s sen- 
suality by showing him a vision of female beauty. There is no occasion to 
think of Helena, much less of Gretchen. 

2442. bravo; in allusion to Gen. i. 31. 

2452. leimen, The crown is as yet only cracked. The apes want the 
play-monarch to mend it, just as real monarchs mend their broken crowns, 
with sweat and blood — those of their subjects. 

2464. aufridjtige. The ape-poets are called ‘honest’ because of their 
frank admission that ideas are with them a secondary consideration, a mat- 
ter of luck. They chatter and rime, and may 4appen, now and then, to 
express a thought. The lines are aimed at jingling rimesters who have 
nothing to say. 

2483. Was halt.... 3; — was halt mich davon ab, daß ich zu- 
ſchlage. Cf. 1. 1020. 

2491. Naben, The Norse god Odin had two ravens, Huginn and 
Muninn (Thought and Memory), who brought him tidings of what was 
going on. Mephisto’s ravens actually appear further on, in 1. 10664. 

2504. Qunfer Satan. Cf. 1. 1535, note. 

2507-9. A side thrust at the Age of Enlightenment. Men look on 
Satan as a myth; they have got rid of the Evil One, but not of the evil 
ones, 

2518. fdjafft; the weak verb {djaffen, in the sense of befehlen, is South 
German dialect. ‘ . 

2540-52. From behind her ape-pulpit, with ape-candelabra on either 
side, the witch, as priest, declaims from her big Bible — unctuous non- 
sense. 

2543. gleid), ‘even’ i.e. an even number. 

2556. mandje Zeit; an unusual expression for viel Zeit. 
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2561-2. The devil refers here to the doctrine of the Trinity. Said 
Goethe to Eckermann, Jan. 4, 1824, in speaking of the world’s reception 
of his ideas: ‘I believed in God and nature, and in the victory of the noble 
over the bad. But that was not enough for the pious souls; I was also to 
believe that three are one and one three. But this was opposed to my in- 
stinctive feeling for truth.’ 

2563-6. The logic is: So they babble on, and no one interferes with 
them, because it is the nature of man to assume, when he hears words 
spoken, that they must have some meaning, though he does not under- 
stand it. 

2567-72. The witch, still parodying the priestly tone, insists that her 
wisdom is not the wisdom of the world, but transcends reason. No use to 
think about it, it must be received by faith. 

2581. Graden; the taking of a ‘degree’ would naturally be followed 
by conviviality. The thought is: He is no novice in the matter of 
strong drink. 

2591. Ried. The witch gives Faust an incantation which will in- 
tensify the effect of the potion. 

2601. Muſter aller Franen; the Helena of the legend. But of course 
Goethe was thinking of Gretchen. 

2604. Helenen, Goethe makes the name He'lene, as here, or Helene, 
according to the exigency of the meter. 


Straße. 


WITH regard to the Gretchen scenes in general, their earliest form and 
sequence, the names ‘ Margarete’ and ‘Gretchen,’ the omissions of Fgm., 
and the revisions and additions of the final version, see Intr. pp. xxv, xl, 
xlii-iv, lii-iv, Ixii-vii, and lxxx-ii. The scenes are nowhere distinctly local- 
ized, but we may suppose that Goethe had in mind his native city. 


2606. Meinen Arm und Geleit, Present approved usage would re- 
quire Meinen Arm und mein Geleit. U. has Mein, i. e. Mein’n. — 
Respecting Shr as pronoun of address, cf. note to l. 548. 

2607. Fraulein, For Gretchen the word means ‘fine young lady.’ It 
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was formerly applied only to persons of noble rank or high station. When 
its use was extended, gnädiges was prefixed to give the implication for- 
merly given by Fräulein alone. — Weder .... weder, for weder nocd, is 
colloquial. 

2611. fitte und tugendreicdh, ‘modest and virtuous’; a very dubious 
compound = fittfam und tugendreich. There is no such word as fittreid, 
while fittenreich would not give the required meaning. 

2614. die Tage der Welt, “while the world lasts’; acc. of duration. 

2617. Turz angebunden, ‘snappish’; an expression derived, according 
to Grimm Wb., from the practice of giving savage animals a short tether. 
‘To be tied short’ thus came to mean ‘to be cross and unapproachable.’ 
It is thus much the same as ſchnippiſch above. 

2623. vorbei, U. has herbei, giving the sense of ‘crept up by,’ instead 
of ‘crept past.’ The first seems better since he would hardly hear so much 
in merely creeping past. 

2628. Gans iederlid, ‘Jack Profligate.’ The adj. occurs in various 
phrases as the name of a dissolute person, i. e., Bruder Lieberlich, Frau 
Liederlid, Monfteur Liederlic. 

2630. Ddiinfelt ihm, ‘he fancies conceitedly’; a denominative verb 
from Diinfel, ‘conceit.’ 

2633. Dtagifter Lobefan, ‘Master Worshipful. obefan, changed 
from Lobefam, ‘laudable,’ was appended to a title at first as a serious, or 
mock serious, title of respect. Thus, Herr Ritter Lobefan (Wieland), 
Kaiſer Rothbart Lobefan (Uhland), ein junges Weibchen Lobefan (Bürger). 
Magifter Lobefan early became stereotyped as a sarcastic form of address 
to an academic graduate who showed himself inclined to dogmatize and 
‘lay down the law’ (cf. Gefet in 1. 2634). 

2639. was .... mag, ‘what is possible.’ 

2642. fieben Stunden, U. has fieben Tage. The ground of the 
change and the nature of Faust’s pressing business are not apparent. 

2650. Srimborium, ‘fol-de-rol’; a Latinization of Fr. brimborions, 
‘trifles,’ *knick-knacks.’ 

2652. wälfche Gefdjidjt’ ; in allusion to lubricious French novels, or 
perhaps to Italian tales in the manner of the Decamerone of Boccaccio. 

2654. ohne Schimpf.... Spa, ‘joking and jesting aside’; an old 
alliterative phrase preserving the original meaning of Schimpf, i. e., ‘jest,’ 
‘ pleasantry.’ 
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2659. Engelsſchatz, ‘heavenly creature’; one fit to be the sweetheart 
of an angel. 

2674. reüffiren, ‘succeed’; Fr. röussir. 

2677. revidiren, ‘reconnoitre’; Lat. revidere. 


Abend. 


2699. heil’gen Chrift, ‘Christmas gift.’ The German fiction is that 
the gift comes from the Christ-child, so that the gift itself is called a heili- 
ger Ehrift, or Chrifttindden; so we sometimes speak of a child’s Christ- 
mas-gift as his Santa Claus. 

2706. den Sand kräuſeln; in allusion to the practice of sprinkling 
sand on the floor after scrubbing. Dainty house-keepers make orna- 
mental patterns of the sand, — hence friufelt. 

2709. Wonnegrans, ‘rapturous awe.’ 

2711-2. Hier bildeteft (du) .... aus, ‘here (i. e., in the bed) thou | 
didst bring to perfection the angel born here’; eingeboren in the sense of 
tnnatus, ‘native’ to a particular place. 

2716. entwirfte ſich, ‘wrought itself out.’ The preceding Weben des- 
ignates the silent, mysterious formative process by which the work was 
accomplished. It is doubtful whether a metaphor of weaving a tapestry- 
figure is intended. 

2727. Der große Hans, ‘the grand gentleman.’ The phrase was much 
used in the 16th and 17th centuries in the sense of ‘rich man,’ ‘gentle- 
man,’ in contrast with fleiner Sans or Rleinhans, ‘common man.’ Here 
it is sarcastic in the sense of “big fellow,’ one who puts on grand airs. 

2732. wo anders, ‘in another place.’ Mephistopheles makes a mys- 
tery of the source of his treasures. 

2736. The sense is clear from U., which has 

Um eine Firftin gu gewinnen. 

2737. Zwar. The logic seems to be: With such costly trinkets you 
might win a high-born ‘child’ (all women being children in their love of 
finery), instead of a humble, ignorant girl. To be sure, though, one is as 
good as another for our game. 
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2768. febt drein; not, ‘you look on,’ but simply, ‘you look” The 
werd is often so used by Goethe, e. g., in 1.2797. Cf. Grimm Wb,, IL., 773 
aysg-@2. In Dicht. m. Wakr.. Werke, XXVIIL, 287, Goethe says that 
De recited * The King of Thule’ to Jacobi in the summer of 1774 as one of 
lass ‘Satest ballads.” The poem was published, with music by Seckendorff, 
wa ı>ia, the text agreeing in the main, but not exactly, with that now 
Sum ia U’, in which the first two stanzas run: 
@8 wer cin Rbuig in Tule 
Gruen geleucn Beder er bett 
Gustcuyen bea feiner Sule 


Coat See nr to wil Se eee, aacerwent a radical revision for Fgm., 
She ots eechassed. 

a Simir: tre ata Ties of the Romans, best identified with 
Nasa on Sh Nhe ant Ise 

zT Gv gu ... eres, “ te Seid acching more highly.’ 
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lich, doch, eben, wohl, gewiß, or, in Eng., ‘indeed,’ ‘to be sure,’ ‘you 
know,’ ‘don’t you see?’ — Gefdjenfter Ganl, The German adage of the 
‘ gift-horse’ runs: Einem gefdenften Gaul fieht man nicht in’s Maul, 

2835. An allusion to Rev. ii., where blessings are promised ‘to him 
that overcometh.’ 

2838. übergeſſen. Geffen, for geefjen, is the earlier pple. of effen, ges 
geſſen having come into use as late as the 17th century. The form used 
here presupposes a separable fic) iibereffen, pres. ich effe mich über; but 
ich überefje mid) is usual. 

2843. Strid) ein; from einftreidhen, ‘to bag.’ 

2857. macy’, ‘hurry!’ So in Lessing’s Nathan: mad)’, erzähl”, ers 
zähle. 

2858. Häng' did) an; like our colloquial ‘ get in with.’ 

2859. Brei. Porridge is thick and moves slowly, 


Der Nahbarin Haus. 


2868. anf dem Stroh ; she is a ‘ grass-widow,’ Gtrohwittwe. 

2880. That's; here subjunctive. 

2882. bu, Cf. note tol. 548. 

2890. Lenten fehen läßt, The dat. is a Gallicism, Fr. faire voir a 
quelquw'un. 

2892. man madjt.... bor, ‘we can also invent some story for her.’ 

2894. Es geht... . Dingen, ‘there’s something wrong about it’; 
more literally: ‘It does not happen with things that are right.’ Cf. Clavigo, 
actv.: Es müßte mit dem Teufel zugehen, “the devil would have to be 
in it.’ 

2895+. Borhängel; the curtain before the peep-hole in the door. 

2906. Frünlein ; cf. 1. 2607, note. 

2926. Antonius, The finest of the Paduan churches is the famous 
basilica of St. Anthony, where the bones of the saint rest in a splendidly 
decorated chapel. Hence the humor of giving the drunken vagabond 
Schwerdtlein a resting-place close to St. Anthony. 

2933. Schauftück; = Schaumünze, ‘medal.’ 

2936. betitelt. Supply als es weggibt. 
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2954. baß er.... hätte, ‘that he would deserve a worse fate still.’ 
twas auf der Zeche haben is ‘to have something on the score’ against 
one. atte is potential subj. The sense is: He found that if he were to 
have his deserts he would be ‘ booked’ for a worse fate than dying ona bed | 
of filth. 

2970. end); ethical dat. U. has instead recht herzlich. 

2981. ein ſchönes Fraulein; i. e, a courtesan. The following lines 
are a gross allusion to the ‘ Neapolitan evil’ as the cause of Schwerdtlein’s 
death. 

2982. Rapel, from Italian Napoli, is used by Goethe also in Taso, 1. 
3137, and in the Komische Elegien. The usual form is Neapel, from 
Nearonss. 

2991. Bifirte = ausfpähen, ‘I should look around.’ 

3020. YFränleins. Cf. 1. 1837, note. 


Straße. 


3025. Will's fördern, ‘is it going to work?’ 

3028. Radbar’ Marthen; i.e, Nadbars Marthen, which is the 
reading of Fgm. This manner of designating a neighbor’s wife (or daugh- 
ter) is common in popular speech. Thus Freytag writes: Haft bu heut 
vielleicht Nachbars Röschen gefprodjen? And Matthison: Den Hag, wo 
Nachbars Lotte zur Veildhenlefe fam. U. has Nachbaar Marthen, 

3030. Zum.... Zigeunerwefen, ‘for the business of a gypsy go- 
between’ (hendiadys). The gypsy fortune-tellers were consulted espe 
cially in love-affairs. 

3037. Sancta Simplicitas, ‘sacred simplicity’; the words spoken by 
the martyr Huss when, at the stake, he saw an old woman throwing a 
fagot into the flames. 

3040. Da wärt thr’s num, “in that case you would be one indeed,’ 
i. e., if you were to insist on going to Padua. 

3050. Gopbhifte. Mephisto’s sophistry consists in his implication that 
the honest mistakes of the theological professor are on a par with delib- 
erate falsehood. 

3056. Wird; supply die Rede fein. 
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3069. Recht behalten, ‘to maintain that one is right,’ ‘to have the 
last word’ in an argument. 

3072. weil id) muff. In saying that he ‘must’ consent to the false- 
hood, Faust means that he is so under the domination of his passion 
for Gretchen that he can not help himself. He must have her, can 
not live without her; and as the proposed deceit promises to accom- 
plish his desire, he can not allow himself to be balked by scruples of 
conscience. 


Garten. 


3081. Incommodirt.... midht, ‘don’t put yourself out’ by conde- 
scending to kiss such a hand. 

3089. rajchen, ‘active.’ 

3098. ber Freunde häufig, ‘many friends.’ The construction is rare, 
if not unparallelled, and seems due to a blending of die Freunde (acc.) 
häufig (i.e. haufenmeife, “in large numbers’) haben, and der Freunde 
viele haben. 

3114. accurat, ‘economical.’ 

3116. regen, ‘make a stir.’ 

3118. vor der Stadt, ‘in the suburbs’; but Gretchen and her mother 
Ave in the city. 

3122. meine liebe Jtoth, ‘my blessed trials.’ Lieb is used with a touch 
of irony in various phrases, like die liebe Gewohnheit, ‘ blessed habit,’ bas 
liebe Einerlei, ‘the blessed routine.” So Goethe writes, Briefe, I., 233 
(he has been speaking of his past illness and the trouble it gave to his 
friends: Doc) ich verdiente Mitleiden; ich hatte auch meine liebe Laft. 

3173. Es fdien .... anzuwandeln, ‘it just seemed to come over him 
all at once.’ 

3174. g’rade hin zu handeln, ‘to act his pleasure,’ ‘do as he pleased.’ 

3176. begonute, In Goethe’s youth this was the preterit form of 
beginnen that came most naturally to him; in the latter part of his life, 
begann. Cf. Grimm Wb,, I., 1297. 

3188-94. On the prose cf. note to ll. 468-74. 
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3198. niemand nichts. The double negation is colloquial, but is some- 
times used by Goethe in dignified prose; e.g., in the Campagne in Frank- 
reich, Werke, H., XXV., 60: In diefen Augenbliden, two Niemand nichts 
zu effen hatte u. ſ. w. 


Ein Gartenbausden. 


This scene is really a part of the preceding one, the summer-house 
being in Martha’s garden. Escaping, half in frolic, half in maidenly alarm, 
from Faust’s passionate declaration (ll. 3188-94), Gretchen runs into the 
summer-house, and is at once followed by Faust. There is no change of 
time, place or actors. That the scene has a separate heading (which it 
has in U. also) is probably due to the fact that it took shape as a dramatic 
picture by itself. There are also two other indications that, when it was 
composed, the garden scene was not vividly present to Goethe’s conscious- 
ness. (1) In 1. 3206, instead of von Herzen lieb’ id) dich, Gretchen is made 
to say, in U., fdjon lange lieb ich bid). (2) At the end of the scene, ll. 
3213-4, Gretchen chides herself for standing ‘abashed’ before Faust and 
saying ‘yes’ to all his wise talk. In fact, however, Faust has not talked 
‘wisely’ at all (as he does later in the following scene), and ske has been 
loquacious. It is Faust who has said ‘yes’ to her. One is hardly satisfied 
to call this a touch of nature and say that Gretchen only imagines that she 
has appeared stupid. As to the textual change, Goethe would hardly have 
put the comparatively neutral and tame von Herzen in place of the more 
significant ſchon lange, had he not felt the latter as an incongruity, in view 
of the close sequence of the two scenes. 


% 


Wald und Höhle. 


The idea and genesis of this scene, its original position after the scene 
“At the Well,’ its later transposition to where we now find it, and the difh- 
culties thus created, are discussed at some length in Intr. liii-iv and kxii-iii. 

3217. Du gabft. This ‘giving’ can not of course refer to the occasion 
of the Spirit’s appearance in ll. 482-513, where nothing is given or prom- 
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ised. Nor is it likely that Goethe, so late as when these lines were written 
(1788-9), was planning a second citation of the Spirit by Faust. The 
right understanding of the matter is rather this: The Earth-Spirit is a 
symbol of nature, who gives to man all things that come to him. For this 
‘giving,’ no appearance in personal form is necessary — just as Goethe 
thought that the best worship of Nature was a spiritual communion for 
which no visible symbol was needed. Cf. Intr. p. liii. 

3222. falt ftannenden Befud); the perfunctory visit of the gazing 
tourist. 

3226. meine Brüder. The sense of man’s kinship with all living 
things was with Goethe at first a mere poetic sentiment — a part of his 
youthful nature-worship. Cf. Werther’s second letter: ‘When I lie down 
in the tall grass by the falling brook, and, closer to earth,..... feel nearer 
to my heart the thronging multitude of the little world, the countless, in- 
scrutable forms of worms and gnats, and feel the presence of the Almighty 
who created us in his image, etc.,— Later, the sentiment became a 
serious scientific opinion. Cf. the letter to Knebel, of Nov. 17, 1784: 
‘Man is most closely related to the lower animals,’ etc. 

3231. ihrem Fall, ‘at its fall’; a kind of responsive dative. 

3238. filberne Geftalten. The ‘silvery forms of the earlier world’ are 
the oreads (von Felſenwänden) and dryads (aus dem feuchten Buſch) of 
the Greeks. ( 

3249. Genuß. Cf. Intr. p. lxiii, foot-note. 

3254. Nenen; metri gratia for Neuem. 

3256. am guten Tag; = an einem guten Tag, “on one of my good 
days.’ 

3265. dak er mid) enmuyirt, ‘for boring me’; Fr. ennuyer. 

3268. Kribskrabs, ‘ hodge-podge,’ ‘confused medley.’ 

3270-1. The meaning is: If I had not called you away from your life 
of solitary brooding and morbid introspection, you would have committed 
suicide ere now. But see also the introductory note to the scene ‘ Before 
the Gate.’ 

3272-3. Was haft.... verfisen, ‘what is the matter with you to be 
sitting out your days like an owl’? 

3277. Doctor, A ‘doctor’ might be spending his time thus in the 
interest of science, 
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3285-90. On the imagery, cf. Il. 614 ff. 

3286. mit... . durdjwihlen, ‘ permeate with bodeful impetuosity.’ 

3287. Alle ſechs Tagewerf’ ; i. e. ‘all creation.’ 

3290. ber Erdenfohu ; nominative absolute. 

3294. gefittet ; to be taken as adj. with pfui. The sense is: It’s all 
very well for you to pronounce your high-moral ‘shame!’ 

3298. Gelegentlid). . .. vorzulügen, ‘to delude yourself a little now 
and then’; namely, with these grand self-communings in the woods. 

3300. abgetrieben, ‘exhausted.’ The word is sometimes applied to a 
horse tired from over-driving, or a wild beast exhausted by the chase. The 
idea is that human wit can not endure very long a life of solitary brooding 
and Faust is already ‘again’ (i. e., as in ll. 1544-1606) at the point of ex- 
haustion. 

3301. anfgerieben, ‘used up.’ The meaning is: You will be reduced 
to sheer insanity. 

3312. ließ’ es, “it would become.’ 

3313. affenjunge; quoted in Grimm Wb. only for this passage and 
defined blutjung, i.e. ‘very young.’ It would seem as if da8 affenjunge 
Blut were a comical transposition of der blutjunge Affe, ‘the young 
ninny. In 1. 3521, Gretchen is called a Grasaffe. 

3318. Wenn id)... . wär’; the beginning of a well-known folk-song 
which continues : 

Und aud zwei Flüglein hätt’, 
Flög' ich zu bir. 

3325. Gelt, ‘indeed!’ “right you are!’ 

3334. Leib des Herrn; the holy wafer of the sacrament. 

3337. Swillingspaar; in allusion to Song of Solomon iv. 5. 

3345-69. These lines occur in U. in another connection, being spoken 
by Faust when on his way to visit Gretchen at night — the visit which was 
to result in Valentin’s death. 

3346. Lafs; conditional imperative. 

3352. Dumpfer ‘dim,’ ‘vague.’ 

3360. mußte. On the original implication of the tense cf. Intr. pp, 
liv, Ixtii. 

3367. Geh ein. When it was first written this meant ‘go into Gret- 
then’s house’; now it means ‘go into the city.’ 
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3369. er; i. e, Kopf, implied in Köpfchen. U. has «8, 
3371. eingetenfelt, ‘ diabolized.’ 


Grethens Stube. 


These stanzas are probably to be taken as a lyric monologue rather than 
asong. They seem to have been written originally as one in a crescendo 
of such monologues picturing Gretchen alone with her shame and sorrow; 
for the lines read naturally only on the presupposition that Gretchen has 
already fallen and been, at least temporarily, deserted by her lover. This 
desertion is now sufficiently provided for by ‘ Forest and Cavern,’ and this 
may have been one of the reasons for inserting that scene where we now 
have it. On the other hand the scene stands in U., as in the final version, 
just before the ‘catechization’; which requires it to be read under the 
presupposition of Gretchen’s innocence. It appears possible that the 
scene was given its position originally in order to break the succession of 
three scenes in Martha’s garden. 


Marthens Garten. 


In writing this scene the poet evidently presupposed a longer acquaint- 
ance between Faust and Gretchen than is implied in what precedes. 
Gretchen has had opportunity to find out that her lover does not go to 
church and is not devout in her way. She has ‘long’ been troubled 
(1. 3469) at seeing him in the company of Mephistopheles, etc. 

In what Faust here says of religion we of course hear the youthful 
Goethe. In Kestner’s Goethe und Werther, p. 35 ff., there is a description 
of Goethe as he appeared to Kestner after a short acquaintance at Wetzlar 
in the summer of 1772 — a description which, so far as it concerns reli- 
gion, coincides remarkably with Faust’s utterances. For example, Kestner 
writes: ‘He doesn’t go to church nor to communion (cf. Il. 3423-5); he 
is not what is called orthodox, but not from pride or caprice.... he does 
not like to disturb others in their settled ideas (cf. 1. 3420); he honors 
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the Christian religion (cf. 1. 3424), but not in the form in which our theo- 
logians present it (cf. 1. 3428-9); he is eager for the truth, but cares more 
for the feeling than the demonstration of it’ (cf. ll. 3451-8). All this sug- 
gests (one can hardly say proves) that the catechization may be a poetic 
rendition of religious conversations at Wetzlar, with the imaginary triad 
Faust-Gretchen-Mephistopheles replacing the real one Goethe-Lotte-Merck. 
Cf. Mertens in G.-J., IX, 237. 

3414. Heiurich. In the legend Faust’s name is Johann, but this name 
had been made vulgar and ridiculous by the associations of the popular 
Faust-drama and the puppet-plays. See Intr. p. xx. Hence the change 
of the name. The choice of ‘ Heinrich’ is either purely arbitrary or, per- 
haps, a compliment to Goethe’s friend Friedrich Heinrich Jacobi. Cf. 
Minor in G.-J., VIII., 232. 

3415. wie haft du's mit, ‘how do you feel about’? 

3422. Wenn ih... . Tönnte, “if I could influence you a little’; = 
wenn ich etwas über dich vermödhte, 

3428-30. The meaning is that the ‘ priest’ or ‘ sage’ will answer with 
formal statements, propositions, names etc., which are all ridiculously in- 
adequate to express the infinite content of /ee/zmg that ought to be implied 
in the word ‘God.’ This and the following speech of Faust need to be 
read in the light of Goethe’s first letter to Auguste Stolberg, written Jan. 
26, 1775. It begins: Meine Teure — id) will Ihnen feinen Nahmen 
geben, denn was find die Nahmen Freundinn, Schwefter, Geliebte, Braut, 
Gattin, oder ein Wort das einen Compler von all denen Rahmen begriffe, 
gegey das unmittelbare Gefühl?.... Ich fühle Sie können ihn tragen, 
diefen zerftüdten, ftammelnden Ausdrud, wenn das Bild des Unendliden in 
uns wühlt. Und was ift das als Liebe! 

3434. glaub’ ihn; — glaub’ an ihn. Thus also in Meister Goethe 
writes: Go glauben Sie fein Schickſal? 

3438-58. The thought may be paraphrased in plain prose thus: The 
Infinite is all about us and within us, — in sky and earth and star and in 
the mysterious thronging emotions of our hearts. If we but feed the great- 
ness of this omnipresent Divinity, that is enough. Names‘and formulae are 
are of no importance. On this passage cf. G.-J., I. 201. 

3451. fo groß es ift, i. e., your whole heart. 

3460-1. The priest says also that God is omnipresent and that religion 
is a matter of the heart. 
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3488. nichts feinen. Cf. 1. 3198, note. . 

3511. Fläſchchen. The only natural presumption is that Faust has 
brought the opiate in order to be prepared for this very contingency. 

3512. in ihren Tranf ; supply gegofjen. 

3521. Grasaff’. Cf. 1. 3313, note. The lexicographers do not ex- 
plain the word, but it seems to have been suggested by monkeys frolicking 
in the grass. Heyne Wb., quoting this passage, calls it a Schimpfwort, but 
Goethe sometimes uses it as a term of jocose endearment, applying it, e.g., 
to Lili as married woman and to the children of Frau von Stein. Trans- 
late ‘ kitten.’ 

3523. wurden ; ‘plu. of majesty,’ with a title. Cf. Brandt § 311, 2. 

3524. Ihnen. Mephistopheles addresses Faust with du, Er, or thr, 
but never elsewhere with Sie, The latter is used here only on account of 
the preceding Herr Doctor wurden. 

3525. Mädels, Cf. 1. 1837, note. 

3532. heilig ; to be taken in the dialectic sense of fehr, ganz bejon- 
ders — like Eng. ‘awfully.’ 

3536. Spottgeburt; = Spott erregende Geburt, ‘ monstrous progeny.’ 


Am Brunnen. 


The final revision of Faust requires us to presuppose for this scene 
that on the night mentioned in 1. 3541, Gretchen carelessly gave her 
mother too much of the opiate (1. 3511) and so caused her death. This 
scene takes place after a lapse of some time, during which Gretchen has 
led a quiet life (1. 3545) alone with her shame and remorse. When the 
scene was first written, however, the presupposition was somewhat differ- 
ent. See the introductory note to the scene ‘ Cathedral.’ 

3546. Sibylle ; probably the name of some girl friend. 

3556. Curtefirt, ‘courted.’ 

3560. Gefdjled’ ; vulgar for Geküſſe. 

3561. Blümchen ; the flower of maidenhood, Lat. %os. 

3569. Siünderhemddjen, ‘sinner’s smock’; an allusion to the practice 
of requiring public penance, deprecatio publica in templo, in a garb sym- 
bolical of humiliation. 
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3575. reißen ; in the sense of zerreißen. 

3576. Säderling, ‘chopped straw’ instead of the flowers which a 
chaste bride would receive. 

3581. fdjwarzt’S nod) gar. ‘I actually even made it black.’ 

3584. der Sünde blog, ‘given over to sin’; bloß in the sense of 
bloßgeftellt, preisgegeben. See Grimm, Wb. II., 146. 


Zwinger. 


The term ‘ Zwinger,’ applied first to the space between the main wall of 
a castle or city and the encompassing moat, means here the unoccupied 
space between the wall and the nearest buildings within. In the wallisa 
shrine containing an image of the Sorrowing Mother gazing at her Son 
upon the cross, her heart pierced by a sword (Luke ii, 35). At this shrine 
Gretchen is wont to worship. 

With reference to the final revision of Faust we may suppose this scene 
either to follow very closely upon the preceding or to be separated from it 
by an interval of weeks. Originally, however, there can be little doubt that 
it was meant to be taken as expressing Gretchen’s first agony of remorse 
on finding that she had caused the death of her mother. Cf. the intro- 
ductory note to the scene ‘ Cathedral.’ 

Writing Oct. 11, 1775, to Frau La Roche, who was just then anxious 
about her son, Goethe uses the expression: ‘Alas that fate thrusts such 
swords at the hearts of mothers!’ This has led to the conjecture that the 
scene ‘Zwinger’ may have been of contemporary origin with the letter. Cf. 
D. Jacoby in G.-J., I., 187. 

3599. Yas: cognate acc. with the intransitive bangen. The mean- 
ing is: Thou only knowest my poor heart’s distress, its trembling, its 
longing. 





Nacht. 


On this scene cf. Intr. pp. lii and Ixiii. Only the opening 11. 3620-45 
and the ll. 3650-9 are found in U., but the greater part of the scene is 
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quite certainly of early origin. (1) The general style in its vivid, popular 
realism is that of Goethe’s pre-Weimarian period; (2) specific phrases 
point to an early date of composition (cf. the notes to Il. 3706, 3760); 
(3) Faust is here an uneasy libertine on his way for one of his habitual 
visits to his paramour (ll. 3674-5). On the other hand the reference to 
Walpurgis-Night, in l. 3661, is undoubtedly a late intercalation. 

3620. fo, ‘you know,’ ‘as I often did.’ 

3622. lor, ‘blooming beauty.’ 

3623. laut gepriefen vor, Construe: Wenn.... die Gefellen.... lant 
vorgepriejen batten. 

3624. verf{djwemmt, ‘washed down’; the construction like that of ge- 
priejen. 

3633. Waſſer reicht ; like our idiom ‘hold a candle to.’ 

3634. Zop! is an expression of approval =‘right you are.’ Sling! 
Slang! describes the clinking of glasses in token of assent. 

3638-9. The sense is: It’s enough to make one tear out one’s hair 
and (try to) rush ‘up the walls, as a caged beast does in his impotent 
rage. 

3644. zuſammenſchmeißen, ‘smash their heads together.’ 

3650. Sacriftei. The dialogue is to be thought of as taking place while 
the speakers walk along the streets of the city on their way to Gretchen’s 
house. Gacriftei, usually ‘vestry-room,’ but here apparently a chapel 
pertaining to some church, probably the ‘ cathedral’ of the next scene, 

3651. ew’gen Lämpchens; an altar-lamp burning night and day. 

3655. ſchmächtig, not ‘lean’ but ‘languishing,’ in a coarse sense. 
M. H. G. smahtec meant ‘hungry.’ 

3656. Feuerleitern, ‘ fire-escapes.’ 

3659. Rammelei, ‘lustfulness.’ 

3661. Walpurgisnadjt. Since the Walpurgis-Night comes on the 
eve of May-day, the date of this scene, in view of übermorgen in 1. 3662, is 
April 29; and since the action of Zaus? begins at Easter all the preceding 
scenes must be thought of as taking place in the month of April. But see 
the introductory note to the next scene. 

3664. Schatz. German folk-lore taught that a phosphorescent light 
near the ground betokens a subterraneous treasure just below; or, as 
Goethe here conceives the superstition, that a treasure is trying to make 
its way up to the surface. 
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3669. Röwenthaler, “lion-dollars’; in allusion to the ‘dollars’ first 
coined in Bohemia, in the 15th century. They were called Joadimsthaler 
from the Joachimsthal where they were first made, and Löwenthaler 
because stamped with the royal lion of Bohemia. 

3682-97. The song is adapted from Ophelia’s song in Hamlet, IV., 5. 
Of this innocent theft Goethe said to Eckermann, Jan. 18, 1825: ‘Thus 
my Mephistopheles sings a song of Shakespeare, and why shouldn’t he? 
Why should I take the trouble to invent one of my own, when Shake- 
speare’s was just the thing and said what was needed’? 

3698. bei’m Clement; a very common imprecation which no lexico- 
grapher has explained. 

3699. Rattenfiuger ; possibly suggested by Shakespeare’s ‘ Tybalt, 
you rat-catcher, will you walk?” in Romeo and Juliet, III, 1. 

3702. att der.... halten; = darauf ift nicht® zu halten, ‘that’s of no 
use.’ 

3706. Flederwiſch, ‘duster’; a cant term for ‘sword.’ In Goethe's 
Claudine, as finished in April-June, 1775, ares introduced ‘three 
vagabonds standing at a table and playing dice.’ One of these, Crugantino, 
with sword at his side and citherain hand, sings a song in which occur the 
words : 

‚Raus, feurig, frifd 

Den Flederwifd ! 
This points to an early origin for the Faust-Valentin encounter. Cf. Jacoby 
in G.-J., L., 197. . 

3714-5. The meaning is, according to Loeper, that Mephistopheles can 
trick the police, they being a purely human institution; but the criminal 
court (Blutbann), having jurisdiction in capital crimes and deriving its 
authority from God, is harder for the devil to manage. 

3756-61. See App. ITI. 

3760. Jammerecken; the old weak acc, M. H. G. ecken. 

3769. Vergebung reiche Maß. Maß is the obsolete fem., die Maß 
‘measure,’ and the construction a sort of appositional acc.; as one might 
say in Eng. ‘forgiveness plenty,’ for ‘abundant pardon.’ But reiche Maß 
really performs the function of the adverb reicher Maßen. 
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Dom. 


On this scene cf. Intr. pp. lii and kiii ff. As is there noted, the scene 
has in U. the heading ‘ Obsequies of Gretchen’s Mother,’ which fact, taken 
with ll. 3790-3, shows that the swoon in the cathedral can not have been 
thought of at first as occurring soon after the time referred to in 1. 3542. 
The chronology was rather conceived in this way: Gretchen’s first trial of 
the opiate was to leave the mother uninjured, and then the experiment was 
to be repeated at subsequent visits. There would then be an interval 
during which Gretchen, conscious of her shame, would ‘ go but little among 
people’ (l. 3545), and here would come the scene ‘At the Well.’ After a 
lapse of months there was to be a visit of Faust, in anticipation of which 
Gretchen, now perhaps grown careless, should give too much of the poison 
and so cause her mother’s death. On the morning of the next day but 
one would come the scene “Zwinger ’ with Gretchen’s agonized prayer to 
be saved from ‘shame and death,’ and then, on the day of the funeral, the 
scene ‘ Cathedral.’ This was then to be followed by the visit which should 
result in Valentin’s death (for in U. the Valentin scene comes after ‘Ca- 
thedral’) and give occasion for Faust’s flight and long absence. The 
‘ dismal day’ of the prose scene would then be a day of the ensuing year. 

On the final revision, however, this chronology was hopelessly confused, 
so that it is not now possible to make the love-tragedy read naturally on 
any supposition whatever. The confusion seems to have had two sources: 
first, the introduction of the fixed dates, Easter and Walpurgis-Night; and, 
secondly, a purpose never thoroughly carried out, to ennoble the character 
of Gretchen by letting it appear that she had sinned but once. Cf. Intr. 
p. lxiii. Goethe’s final intention seems to have been to have it understood 
that the opiate proved fatal on the first night. Then, since the scene ‘ Ca- 
thedral’ presupposed a considerable lapse of time, he omitted the heading 
which told that the occasion was the funeral of the mother. Moreover, 
since the Valentin scene was to prepare the way for the Walpurgis-Night, 
it had to come before instead of after ‘Cathedral’; and this adjustment 
being made, 1. 3789, with its allusion to Valentin’s death, was intercalated 
in the final draft. 

But now these presuppositions require us to assume that Gretchen in 
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the scene ‘At the Well’ is already burdened with the guilt of her mother’s 
death; which makes her gossipy conversation with Lieschen appear un- 
thinkable. Again, ‘Cathedral’ can not on account of ll. 3790-3, come 
naturally before Walpurgis-Night; unless indeed it were to be the Night 
of the ensuing year, a supposition which is made impossible by the über- 
morgen of 1. 3662. 

3775+. Gretden unter vielem Bolte, U. has, instead, Gretgen alle 
Perwandte. The Böfer Geift is a tormentor conceived like the biblical 
‘evil spirit’; cf. 1 Sam. xvi. ; 

3779. vergriffuen, ‘well-worn’ from handling. U. has verblatterten. 

3780. Gebete lallteſt, ‘prattled prayers.’ U. has deinen Gebeten 
nachlallteſt. 

3791. Regt ſichs ... ſchon,“ is there not already a quickening stir?’ 

3792. fidj, The child is assumed to share and to increase the mother’s 
agitation. 

3796. mir, ‘for me,’ i. e.,‘in my mind’: a loose dat. of interest. 

3797. Wider mid), ‘ accusing me.’ | 

3798-9. Dies irae... favilla. ‘ Day of wrath, that day shall dissolve 
the world in ashes’; the opening lines of the famous ‘sequence’ Dies 
Jrae, composed by Thomas Celano in the 13th century. 

3800-7. The Evil Spirit here voices Gretchen’s dread of the resurrec- 
tion. 

3806. Wieder aufgeidhaffen, ‘ brought forth anew.’ 

3810. den Athem verfeste, ‘were choking me.’ 

3813-5. Judex...remanebit. ‘ When therefore the Judge shall be 
seated, whatever is hidden shall appear, nothing shall remain unpunished.’ 

3821. Berbirg did) ; ironical, ‘ Wouldst hide thyself?’ 

3825-7. Quid sum ...securus. ‘What then shall I say in my 
wretchedness? What protector shall I invoke when scarcely the just man 
shall be secure?’ 

3833. As Diintzer observes, it is not obvious why the chorus should 


repeat the preceding stanza instead of beginning the next one. Probably 
a mere inadvertence on Goethe’s part. 


3834. Fläſchchen, ‘smelling-bottle.’ 
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Walpurgisnadt. 


Cf. Intr. pp. lxiv. ff. A dated manuscript in the Royal Library at Ber- 
lin indicates that this scene was begun in November, 1800, and ‘contin- 
ued in February, 1801.’ It was never really finished at all. As we can 
see from the Paralipomena, there was to have been, after the Inter- 
mezzo, a scene which would have apprized Faust of Gretchen's impend- 
ing fate. But this was never written — with the result that the so-called 
‘ Intermezzo’ appears not as an intermezzo at all, but as the end of the 
Walpurgis-Night. We are left to imagine what follows between that 
and the prose scene as best we may. 

Walpurgis, or Walpurga, was an English nun who died Feb. 25, 779, 
as abbess of a Bavarian convent. As her calendar-day fell on May 1, her 
name came to be associated with the old rites and festivities of the May- 
time (cf. D. M., II., 878), and finally with the superstition of an annual 
conclave of witches on the Brocken, the highest point of the Harz Mts. 
This summit, Lat. mons Bructerus, rises some 3600 feet above sea-level. 
It is covered at the top with granite blocks (whence probably the popu- 
lar name ‘ Blocksberg’) among which the tourist is still shown a Hexen- 
kanzel or -altar, a Hexentaneplats and a Hexenwaschbecken. 

The Faust-legend does not connect its hero in any way with the May 
carnival; but a poem on the Walpurgis-Night, published in 1756 by J. F. 
Löwen, introduces Dr. Faust on the Brocken and gives him a seat at 
the left hand of Beelzebub. As Goethe refers to Löwen’s poem in the 
6th book of Dichtung und Wahrheit, he may have got from it the sug- 
gestion of taking his own Faust to the Blocksberg festival, but there is 
no evidence that a Blocksberg scene was part of his early plan. From 
several visits, the first in 1777, Goethe was very familiar with the 
Brocken region. On his literary sources see App. III. 

3834+. Schierfe und Elend. These are two neighboring villages 
lying southward from the Brocken. From Schierke, the higher of the two, 
it is an easy walk of about two hours to the summit. 

3851-2. On Feb. 26, 1824, Goethe said to Eckermann, that while he 
had been able to portray Faust’s world-weariness and Gretchen’s love by 
‘anticipation,’ it required some observation of nature to write these two 
lines. 
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3855. Irrlicht. The ignis fatuns, Eng. Jack-o’-Lantern or Will-o’- 
the-Wisp, is regarded in Germanic folk-lore as an evil spirit that delights 
in luring travelers from their way and leading them to destruction. It is 
thus, naturally, a minion of the devil. 

3863. Mephistopheles means that Will-o’-the-Wisp’s zigzag is pat- 
terned after the devious course of men through life. 

3871-3911. The distribution of the solos was not indicated by Goethe, 
and has been matter of much discussion. The third clearly belongs to 
Faust and the fourth to Mephistopheles. The fifth, on account of the allu- 
sion to the irren Lidjter, which would hardly be so noteworthy to Irr- 
licht himself, seems also best assigned to Faust. As to the first, the ſcheint 
es of 1. 3872 seems to indicate a mental uncertainty, which would not be 
expected of Mephistopheles, who must be supposed to know the locality 
perfectly. On the other hand, the mandatory führ’ uné of |. 3873 suggests 
Mephistopheles rather than Faust. In any case, the second strophe must 
be assigned to Will-o’-the-Wisp. The songs represent a swift transition by 
magic, just as in ll. 9078 ff. 

3876. Seh’; i. e., ich febe. 

3880. ſchuarchen. Two granite rocks near Schierke have long borne 
the name of die Schnardjer, ‘ the Snorers.’ 

3885-6. Faust sings in elegiac tone, as if ‘those heavenly days’ of 
youthful hope and love were far away, as they actually were for the poet 
who penned the lines. The words, like the whole scene, were written with 
little concern for the inner requirements of the Gretchen-tragedy. Cf. 
Intr. p. lxv. 

3889. Nhu! Schuhn! here an imitation of the night-owl’s hoot. The 
words are also onomatopoetic names of the owl. 

3892. Molche. We may think either of actual salamanders abroad, as 
minions of the devil, on the uncanny mountain, or only of something that 
looks like salamanders. The idea of the song is, in part at least, to voice 
the weird fancies one has in going through a wild region in the night. 
Thus the mice of 1. 3900 may be the moonbeams glancing here and there 
upon the ground. But bright-colored mice belong to the devil’s kingdom. 
Cf. 1. 4179. 

3898. belebten derben Majern, ‘from massive living tree-warts.’ Bes 
lebt means that they seem like living things. 
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3906-11. The trio have been moving swiftly by magic; as they ‘slow 
down,’ Faust is giddy and confused. 

3913. fo ein Mittelgipfel, ‘one of these mid-way peaks.’ They are 
not yet at the top. 

3916-31. Cf. the note to l. 3664 for the idea of subterraneous gold 
manifesting its presence by a light above ground. So Mammon, conceived 
on account of the familiar personification in the New Testament (Matt. vi. 
24), as a devilish Lord of Wealth, is represented as lighting up his moun- 
tain-palace for the great festival. 

3919. wittert er hinein, ‘penetrates with its gleam.’ 

3936. Windsbrant; a very ancient (O. H. G. wintes brut) and not fully 
explained name for ‘tempest,’ ‘whirlwind.’ See Grimm, D. M., I., 525. 

3950. übertrümmerten; bridged over with the débris of fallen trees. 

3959. Urtan; a name for the devil. It is the same as Urbans, ‘Old 
Jack.’ 

3962. Baubo; a nurse of Demeter, who tried to divert the goddess 
from her sorrow by obscene antics. The story can be found in Arnobius. 
In Werke, H., XVI., 328, Goethe applies the name to an immodest merry- 
maker in the Roman carnival. Asa type of bestial shamelessness, Baubo 
is an appropriate leader of the ribald witches. 

3968. Ilſenſtein; a high rock a few miles northeast of the Brocken. 

3977. So great is the crowd that the unborn child is squeezed to death 
and the mother to bursting. 

3987-9. In these witches that wash and wash but remain sterile and 
so can not mount into the air, we have a bit of nonsensical mystification- 
which it is hardly worth while to try to interpret seriously. Cf. introduc- 
tory note to * Witch’s Kitchen.’ 

4003. Salbhere. A ‘half-witch’ seems to be a person who would like 
to be a witch, but cannot. 

4023. Bolaud ; a name of the devil; M.H.G. valant. The word is 
thought by Grimm to be a pres. pple. of a verb meaning ‘to seduce.’ 

4033. beliebig, ‘at will,’ i. e., ‘capriciously.’ 

4076-91. These gentlemen, who have withdrawn from the crowd, are 
different types of the old fogy, the /eudator temporis acti, who can see no 
good in the new generation. 

4095+. Trödelhere; a witch who deals in Trödel, i.e. old curiosi- 
ties’ Taylor has ‘ huckster-witch.’ 
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4119. Adams erfie Fran. According to a rabbinic tradition, Adam’s 
first wife, the ‘female’ of Gen. i. 27, was named Lilith. Being superseded 
by Eve, she became a ghust-like being that delights in seducing men and 
doing harm to children. The word occurs in the Hebrew Bible in Isaiah 
xxxiv. 14, where it is rendered, in the King James version, ‘ screech-owl,’ 
with the alternative ‘ night-monster.’ 

4121. einzig; as if an adj. with Schmud. 

4143+. Broeltspyhantaswift, “rump-visionary.’ The name and the 
following lines to 1. 4175 allude to Friedrich Nicolai, who, though at one 
time the friend and co-laborer of Lessing, afterwards made himself some- 
what ridiculous as an apostle of common sense in literature. Goethe and 
Schiller looked upon him as the type and embodiment of tedious dictatorial 
mediocrity. In 1799 Nicolai read to the Berlin Academy a paper entitled 
‘Example of the Appearance of Several Phantasms.’ In this paper he 
reported how he had been troubled with visions, and had been cured by 
the application of leeches to that portion of his person called by the Greeks 
Rpwxroc. 

4159. anfgeflart. The Age of Reason, i. e., the age of Voltaire and 
Friedrich the Great, is called in German ba8 Zeitalter ber Aufllärung. 

4161. Tegel; a place near Berlin, the home, in Goethe’s time, of the 
brothers Humboldt. In the above-mentioned paper of Nicolai he discussed 
a ghostly apparition reported to have been seen at Tegel in 1797. 

4169. Reife. Among Nicolai’s tedious commonplace writings was a 
long-winded book of travels entitled Beschreibung einer Reise durch 
Deutschland und die Schweiz. 

4173. foulagirt, ‘ gets relief’; Fr. se soulager. 

4179. rothes Mänschen. According to Grimm, D. M., II., 905, there 
is folk-lore to the effect that red mice sometimes run out of the mouths of 
sleeping witches. 

4181. dod) nidjt gran; i. e., it was not an ordinary mouse, 

4182. Schäferftuude, ‘amorous hour.’ 

4186. geſchloſſ'nen, ‘ fettered.’ 

4190. Ydol, ‘phantom’; Gr. eldwAov, 

4194. Medufe; the Gorgon whose serpent hair changed all whe 
looked at it to stone. 


4211. Prater; the name of a famous park at Vienna. 
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4214. GServibilis ; a servant, or ‘super,’ employed about the stage. 
4220. Mid) dilettirt’s; patterned comically after It. mi diletta, ‘it 
delights me.’ 


Walpurgisnadtstraum. 


INTERMEZZO. 

The ‘ Walpurgis-Night’s Dream ’ is the ‘new piece’ mentioned in 1. 4215 
as just about to be performed at the dilettante theatre — which is the sum 
total of its connection with Faust. The title was suggested by Shake- 
speare’s Midsummer Nights Dream, in which Oberon and Titania, the 
king and queen of the fairies, after having quarreled about the possession 
of an Indian boy and become alienated from each other by jealousy, are at 
last reconciled. Goethe introduces them as celebrating their golden wed- 
ding, which is conceived, at the same time, as a festival of reconciliation. 
The orchestra consists of buzzing insects, frogs, crickets, etc. As guests 
or spectators and critics we have a multitude of persons and personifica- 
tions who give vent to their feelings in the form of comment upon what 
they see and hear. Goethe’s diary, Tagebücher, II., 72, shows that he was 
working on the ‘Golden Wedding’ June 5, 1797. But it was not then 
connected in his mind with Faust. In the summer of 1796 Goethe and 
Schiller began together the composition of a collection of epigrams to 
which they gave the ancient name of Xenia, or ‘gifts of hospitality.’ 
Some four hundred were published at once in Schiller’s Almanach. The 
next summer Goethe sent in a fresh collection of similar character under 
the title of Oberon and Titania’s Golden Wedding. Schiller saw reasons 
for not publishing them (see his letter of Oct. 2, 1797), whereupon Goethe, 
having now doubled the original number of verses, decided to make a 
place for them in Faust (letter of Dec. 20, 1797). 

This decision is to be regretted, because, with the suppression of the 
scene which was to come after it, the Intermezzo no longer deserves its 
name. Furthermore, it does not help on the action in any way, and the 
verses are not very interesting in themselves. 

4224. Miedings. Mieding was a highly esteemed stage-decorator who 
died at Weimar in 1782. 
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4227-30. The thought is that itis the reconciliation rather than the 
lapse of fifty years which makes the festival ‘ golden.’ 

4239. Ariel; the Ariel of Shakespeare’s Tempest. 

4247. grillt, ‘is freaky.’ 

4257. Schneckeſchnickeſchnack; a word coined to describe the music 
made by the soap-bubble bag-pipe. 

4259-62. Whether these lines are to be understood as spoken by the 
inchoate ‘ Geist’ himself or by some one of the performers about him, is 
uncertain. So is the ‘ point’ of the nonsense, if it has any. 

4273. Götter Griechenlands. In 1788 F. L. Stolberg published a 
narrow-minded attack upon Schiller’s poem Die Götter Griechenlands, 
charging the author with blasphemy, etc. 

4274+. Nordifder Künftler.” Here one thinks of Goethe himself 
who was actually planning a journey to Italy, when the lines were written. 

4279-82. The ‘ purist’ as we see is a typical stickler for propriety. 

4294+. Windfahne. The ‘weather-vane,’ that first praises and then 
condemns, is evidently a symbol of turn-coats. That anybody in particu- 
lar is alluded to is at least not clear. 

4302+. Xenienw. Goethe several times refers to the Xenia under the 
image of annoying insects. 

4306+. Heunings. Hennings was the editor of the journal Genius 
der Zeit, in which he attacked the Xenza violently. This journal, called by 
Loeper a Tummelplaß unreifer Didterlinge, was especially disliked by 
Goethe. 

4310+. WDinfaget, ‘ Leader of the Muses.’ Under this name Hennings 
published, in 1798-9, some numbers of a poetic journal intended to rival 
Schiller’s Almanach, 

4314+. Ci-devant; ‘quondam.’ The Genius der Zeit was discon- 
tinued in 1803. 

4318+. Nengieriger Reifender; Nicolai again. Seel. 4143, note. 

4322. Nicolai was famous for his opposition to the Jesuits. The line 
is to be taken as a comment by the crowd in explanation of the ‘ traveller’s’ 
continual snuffling. 

4322+. Sranidy. The ‘crane’ is Goethe’s old friend Lavater, of whom 
he said to Eckermann Feb. 17, 1829: ‘ Lavater was a genuinely kind man, 
but subject to powerful illusions, and the strict, exact truth was not his af- 
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fair; he deceived himself and others, whence there came a complete rup- 
ture of our relations. His gait was that of a crane, for which reason he 
appears as ‘crane’ on the Blocksberg.’ 

4326+. Weltfind. Inthesummer of 1774 Goethe dined with Lavater 
and Basedow at Coblenz. In a poem suggested by the occurrence are 
found the lines: 

Prophete rechts, Prophete links, 
Das BWelttind in der Mitten. 
So Goethe himself is probably the Weltfind here on the Blocksberg. 

4328. Behifel; ‘ vehicle of profit,’ ‘means of grace.’ 

4334. Dommeln, ‘herons’; usually Rohrdommeln. The droning 
herons are the philosophers who appear below. 

4335-8. A dancing master on the stage comments on the approaching 
crowd of dancing herons. 

4338+. Fideler; a puzzling word. Düntzer takesit to be Fideler, from 
the adj. fidel, Lat. fdelis, used in student-dialect for ‘jolly.’ The word 
was certainly familiar to Goethe, but there seems to be no point in introducing 
a ‘jolly good fellow’ here. The connection rather requires a ‘fiddler’ to 
go with the ‘dance-master.’ There is, as Loeper shows, good and abun- 
dant authority for the spelling fideln, Fidel, Fidler, but as a matter of fact 
Goethe usually wrote Fiedel fiedeln, etc. Schröer thinks Fideler a printer’s 
mistake for Fiedler. Cf. G.-J., I. 435, and II. 439. 

4340. dad Reſtchen geben, ‘do to death,’ ‘ settle.’ 

4342+. Dogmatifer; ‘dogmatist,’ in the sense of a philosopher who 
bases his doctrine on received dogmas. „This ‘ dogmatist,’ however, falls 
out of his role in the last two lines, since instead of accepting the devil’s 
existence on faith and trust, he proceeds to argue it on the ground that 
there are ‘ devils’ among men. 

4349. Wenn id)... bin. ‘Idealist’ is used here in the technical 
Fichtean sense of one who holds that the Not-Me is the creation of the 
Me. Thus he is compelled to believe that all he sees on the Brocken is 
‘Me.’ 

4359. Sie gehen; i. e., the supernaturalists, who are likened to cred- 
ulous persons seeking for treasure from the light it emits. Cf. 1. 3664, note, 

4366+. Gewandten ; the ‘clever ones’ are the lucky dogs who ‘get 
~ along’ by hook or by crook. They call their army ‘sanssouci,’ i. e., ‘free 
from care’, because no scruples trouble them. They are pococurantists, 
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4370+. Unbehülflihen ; the ‘ne’er do weels’ whom help never helps. 

4382+. Die Maffiven, ‘the coarse crew.’ Ein maffiver Kerl is the 
same as ein grober Burſche. 

4384. True spirits would not crush the grass (Loeper). 


Trüber Tag. 


Among the Paralipomena and dating presumably from the period 1797- 
1801, are found various fragments of a scene that was to come after the 
Intermezzo and represent the court of Satan on the summit of the Brocken. 
Cf. ll. 3959, 4037-9, and 4116. Satan was to make a speech from the 
throne, give audiences, confer fiefs and receive the homage of his subjects. 
A chorus was to sing his praise. At the end there was to be a symbolical 
decapitation of the ‘ eidolon’ (1. 4190) with comments by spectators from 
which Faust was to learn of Gretchen’s fate. For some reason Goethe 
failed to carry out this plan, so we are left to imagine how Faust gets his 
knowledge and to make the return as best we can from the phantasms of 
the Blocksberg to the intense realism of the love-tragedy. 

The scene ‘ Dismal Day’ is found in U. substantially as it appears here. 
its wild extravagance of diction, the work of a youthful writer who has not 
yet mastered his art, points to an early origin, probably the year 1772. 
Cf. Scherer, Goethe’s Frühzeit, p. 81. The more important dramaturgical 
questions suggested by the scene are discussed in Intr. p. lxiii ff. Cf. also 
the introductory note to the scene ‘Study,’ (1). 

6. ingrimmend ; — ingrimmig. There is no verb ingrimmen and 

this form is probably unique. 
. 9. ber ridjtenden gefühllofen ; — der gefühllos richtenden. 

10. Rerftrenungen. It is quite doubtful what ‘diversions’ Goethe 
had in mind when these words were written. 

13. Wandle ihn. When this was written the presupposition was that 
the devil had associated with Faust for a time in poodle form before being 
given human shape. Accompanying Faust on his evening walks, the 
poodle would divert his master by rolling in the path in front of pedestrians 
so that they might fall over him. Scherer, Goethe's Frühzeit, p. 81, re- 
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gards this passage, strangely enough, as evidence that the devil was not to 
appear first in poodle form. 

16. folern, ‘roll in a heap,’ or “turn somersaults.’ 

28. überfchnappt, ‘snaps from over-tension.’ 

30. Drangen wir... uns? When the scene was written the presup- 
position was that Faust had taken the initiative toward an alliance with the 
devil. So in 1. 1414 the first suggestion of a compact comes from Faust, 
though he saysin 1.1426: Sch habe dir nicht nachgeftellt. But the Prologue 
gives us to understand that the devil seeks out Faust. 

49-50. des Crfidlagenen ; evidence that the murder of Valentin and 
Faust’s flight in consequence were a part of Goethe’s earliest plan. 

57. mit Menfdjenhand. The assumption is that Mephistopheles can 
not spirit Gretchen out of her prison-cell by magic. He can take Faust to 
the spot speedily and can befool the guard, but the removal must be effected 
by the ‘hand of mortal.’ 3auberpferde. The magic horses, as a means 
of locomotion, are found only in this early scene. In the later ones the 
pair usually travel by means of a magic mantle (cf. 1. 2065, and 1. 6983). 


Nacht. 


This short scene in rhythmical prose, found in U. precisely as here, falls 
of course on the night following the preceding ‘Dismal Day.’ As Faust 
and Mephistopheles sweep through the air on their black horses, they 
pass a ‘raven-stone,’ or place of execution (Rabenftein is properly the 
‘block’ of masonry built under a gallows), at which a bevy of witches are 
engaged in their characteristic employments of ‘ cooking,’ ‘strewing’ and 
‘devoting’ to the powers of evil. The scene was conceived as an uncanny 
picture that should serve to adumbrate the fate of Gretchen. But this is 
now done sufficiently by the ‘eidolon’ on the Brocken (Il. 4203-5). 
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Kerker. 


In U. this scene is in prose, (for the text see Appendix II), the sub- 
stance differing but slightly from what is found here. It was probably 
written in 1772 or 1773 and put into verse in 1798. See Intr. p. lvi. 

4405. laugft entwohnter Schaner. The presupposition is, or was, 
that Faust has been away from Gretchen several months and during that 
time has been a stranger to deep, sincere emotion. Schauer =‘ feeling of 
awe.’ Later Goethe preferred entwöhnen to entwohnen. Cf.1. 25. 

4406. Der Menfdheit.... Yammer. Cf. U. 1770-3, and Intr. p. 
lxxiii. 

4411. gigert...heran, ‘lingers death more near’ (Taylor); an in- 
transitive verb used transitively, as in l. 389. 

4412-20. Gretchen in her distraction sings a coarse song as does 
Ophelia in Zamlet. The song itself is based on the Low German legend 
of the juniper-tree, which is found in Grimm’s Märchen. The story runs 
thus: A bad stepmother serves up her step-son as a meal for her husband. 
A little sister gathers up the bones and buries them under a juniper-tree. 
The bones become a little bird that sings the song: Min Moder de mi 
slacht’t, Min Vader de mi att, etc. 

4413. Die; demonstrative. 

4417. Bein’ = Knochen. 

4449-50. The meaning is: They mock me by singing an old ballad of 
a mother that killed her child; who bids them apply it to me? 

4489. überdrang, ‘came over me.’ 

4501. auch; unaccented, in the sense of ‘ really,’ ‘ indeed.’ 

4512. feucht ; in allusion to the killing of Valentin. 

4520. übrig bleiben, ‘continue to live’; the preceding ‘you'll kill me,’ 
being taken literally. 

4532. The thought is: I can no longer bring back the old feeling. 

n 4567. Es faßt .... Schopfe, ‘it’s as if a cold hand seized me by the 
air.’ 

4569. wadelt ; in recollection of her mother’s fatal drowsiness. 

4584. Es ift eben gefdjehen, “it is e’en a thing of the past.’ 

4590. It was once the custom at public executions to toll the church 
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bell while the culprit was on the way to the block, and also to break a 
white wand over the condemned person’s head in token that his life was 
forfeit to the law. 

4593-4. Zuden und giiden are variants of the same word and both 
mean ‘to move with a flash,’ ‘to dart swiftly.’ The on-looker is supposed 
to shrink from the fatal blow as if it were meant for his own neck. 

4611. Mephistopheles means: She is beyond the reach of judge and 
executioner; her ‘doom’ has already come. It was apparently to forestall 
the possible interpretation ‘she is doomed to perdition,’ that Goethe added 
the supernatural ‘voice from above’ declaring that ‘she is saved.’ 


APPENDIX I. 





BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


A complete Faust-bibliography would treble the size of this volume. Engel’s Zu- 
sammenstellung der Faustschriften (see under VIII., below) is fairly exhaustive down to 
the year 1884. For the time since then consult the successive volumes of the Goethe- 
Jahrbuch, edited since 1880 by L. Geiger; also the reviews in the Jahresberichte fur 
neuere deutsche Litteraturgeschichte, edited since 1892 by E. Schmidt and others. The 
following classified list gives a selection of the more important publications under each 
head, their relative importance being further indicated by the familiar guidebook device 
of asterisks. For all questions pertaining to the history and recension of the text, manu- 
scripts, and early editions of critical significance, consult the Lesarten in vols. 14 aud 15 
of the great Weimar edition of Goethe’s works (see under III., below). Biographies of 
Goethe are not listed ; the most important for their discussion of Faust are those of Grimm 
(1876), Heinemann (1895), Meyer (1895), Witkowski (1899), Bielschowsky (1896-1904), 
and Geiger (1910). Histories of German literature are ignored, though of course they all 
have something to say about Faust. 


I. 
THE HISTORICAL FAUST AND THE FAUST LEGEND. 


*Braune, W. Das Volksbuch vom Doctor Faust. Abdruck der ersten 
Ausgabe (1587). Halle. 1878. Bibliography by Zarncke. 

Dumcke, J. Die deutschen Faustbiicher. Nebst einem Anhange zum 
Widmanschen Faustbuche. Leipzig. 1891. Dissertation. 

Diintzer, H. Die Sage von Doctor Johannes Faust. Scheibles 
‘Kloster,’ V. (1847), 1-260. 

Ellinger, G. Zu den Quellen des Faustbuches von 1587. Zeitschrift 
für vergleichende Litteraturgeschichte, Neue Folge, I. (1887), 156-81. 

Faligan, E. Histoire de la légende de Faust. Paris. 1888. 
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Grimm, H. Die Entstehung des Volksbuches vom Dr. Faust. ‘ Fünf- 
zehn Essais,’ dritte Folge. Berlin. 1882. Pp. 192-219. 

*Keller, A. von. Fausts Leben von G.R. Widman. Tübingen, 1882. 
A reprint of Pfitzer’s edition (1674) of the Widman Faust-book (1599). 

*Kiesewetter, K. Faust in der Geschichte und Tradition. Leipzig. 
1893. 

Kühne, A. Das älteste Faustbuch. Wortgetreuer Abdruck der 
Editio Princeps des Spies’schen’ Faustbuches vom Jahre 1587. Mit Ein- 
leitung und Anmerkungen. Zerbst. 1868. 

Logeman, H. The English Faust-book of 1592. Gand. 1goo. 

Milchsack, G. Historia D. Johannis Fausti des Zauberers. Nach 
der Wolfenbütteler Handschrift. Wolfenbüttel. 1897. 

Nagel, S. Helena in der Faustsage. Zuphorion IX (1902), 43-69. 

Pfitzer, C.N. See above under Keller. 

Pick, A. Faust in Erfurt. Eine kulturgeschichtliche Untersuchung. 
Leipzig. 1902. 

*Scherer, W. Das älteste Faustbuch. Mit einer Einleitung. Berlin. 
1884. Facsimile reprint. 

Schmidt, E. Faust und das 16. Jahrhundert. ‘Charakteristiken,’ 
pp- ı-37. Berlin. 1886. 2. Aufl. 1902. 

Faust und Luther. Sitsungsberichte der Berliner Akademie XXN. 
(1896), 567-91. 

Schwengberg, M. Das Spies’sche Faustbuch und seine Quelle. Ber- 
lin. 1885. 

Szamatölski, S. Zu den Quellen des ältesten Faustbuches. Viertel. 
jahrschrift für Litteraturgeschichte L (1888), 161-83. 

Das Faustbuch des Christlich Meynenden. Leipzig. 1892. A reprint 
of the edition of 1725. 

Tille, A. Die deutschen Volkslieder vom Dr. Faust. Halle. 1890. 

Die Faustsplitter in der Litteratur des 16. bis 18. Jahrhunderts. Nach 
den ältesten Quellen. Berlin. 1900. 

Widman, G. R. Seeabove under Keller. 

“Witkowski, G. Der historische Faust. Deutsche Zeitschrift für 
Geschichtswissenschaft 1. (1897), 298-350. 


Zahn, T. Cyprian von Antiochien und die deutsche Faustsage. 
Erlangen. 1882. 
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II. 
THE PUPPET PLAYS AND THE FAUST DRAMA PRIOR TO GOETHE. 


*Bielschowsky, A. Das Schwiegerling’sche Puppenspiel vom. Dr. 
Faust. Brieg. 1882. 

Das Alter der Faustspiele. Vierteljahrschrift fiir Litteraturgeschichte 
IV. (1891), 193-226. 

Bruinier, J.W. Zur Geschichte des Volksschauspiels von Dr. Faust. 
Zeitschrift für deutsche Philologie X XIX. (1897), 180-95 ; 345-72; XXX. 
(1898), 325-59; XXXI. (1899), 60-89; 194-231. 

Faust vor Goethe. Heftı. Halle. 1894. 

Carriere, M. Calderons Wunderthatiger Magus und Goethes Faust. 
Braunschweig. 1876. 

*Creizenach, W. Versuch einer Geschichte des Volksschauspiels vom 
Doctor Faust. Halle. 1878. 

Engel, K. Das Volksschauspiel von Dr. Johann Faust. 2. Aufl. 
Oldenburg. 1882. 

Kralik, R. und Winter, J. Doktor Faust. In ‘Deutsche Puppen- 
spiele.’ Wien. 18865. 

Kraus, E. Das bohmische Puppenspiel vom Dr. Faust. Breslau. 1892. 

Petsch, R. Das fränkische Puppenspiel vom Dr. Faust. Würzburg. 
1902. 

Schade, 0. Das Weimarer Puppenspiel. Weimarisches Jahrbuch, V. 
(1856), 241 ff. . 

Scheible, J. Das Kloster. Stuttgart. 1845-50. Vol. V., pp. 729- 
922, contains the Geisselbrecht puppet-play and others emanating from 
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APPENDIX II. 


THE TEXT. 


THE critical student of the text of Fass? is referred to Goethe’s Werke, 
XIV., 247 ff., where can be found a full account of the manuscripts and 
prints compared in the recension of the Weimar text, together with a full 
list of variant readings. The Weimar text is followed in this edition, but it 
is not thought necessary to reproduce here its entire critical apparatus. 
The fundamental principle is to follow the Ausgabe letzter Hand except 
where there is clear and cogent reason for departing from it. The pur- 
pose of the following notes is twofold: first, to comment briefly on those 
textual questions that have an important bearing on the sense, and sec- 
ondly to give in full those passages of U which differ radically from the 
final version. U means ‘ Urfaust’; S, the Fragment of 1790; A, the 
editio princeps of the completed First Part (1808); C, the Ausgabe leister 
Hand (1829). 

21. Leib. So AC. The Ried of many later editions is probably a mis- 
taken correction, — trivialifirende Schlimmbefferung as it is called by 
Schmidt, the Weimar editor —of Riemer, who noted in the back of 
Goethe’s diary for 1809 that feid was a misprint for Lied. By oversight, 
seemingly, the reading Lied crept into a few copies of a Cotta print of 
1825 and was then adopted in the Riemer-Eckermann quarto edition of 
1836-7. The reading feid in C indicates that Riemer’s note was without 
Goethe’s authorization. 

379. Witrde. U has werde. Cf. introductory note to scene ‘ Night,’ 

390. Büchern. US have Büdjer. Cf. note. 

481+. After Flamme U has in wiederlicher Geftallt. Cf. note. 

503. Wehe. USA have webe; C wehe. Changed apparently on ac- 
count of the ensuing Weben and Webftuhl, and also for the sake of the 
parallelism Lebensfluthen: Wal’ — Thatenfturm: Wehe. 

(349) 
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519. U has Nun werd ich tiefer tief zu nidjte. Cf. note. 
521. Schleicher. U has Schwärmer. Cf. note. 
532-3. Instead of these lines U has: 
Man weis nicht eigentlich wie fie zu guten Dingen 
Durch Vleberredung hingubringen. 
546-7. In U Wagner’s speech consists of the single line: 
Allein der Vortrag nüzt dem Redner viel. 
to which Faust’s reply runs in U: 
548-51. Was Vortrag! der ift gut im Puppenfpiel 
Mein Herr Mtagifter hab er Krafft ! 
Sey er fein Schellenlauter Thor ! 
Und Freundſchafft, Liebe, Brüderfchafft, 
Trägt die ſich nicht von jelber vor. 
596. nur immer fort. US have bi8 morgen früh. 
1867-+-. In U the heading (cf. Intr. p. 1, foot-note) is: Mtephiftopheles 
im Scjlafrod eine groje Berrüde auf. Student. 
1882-95. These lines are lacking in U, the following being found 
instead: 
Sieht all fo troden ringsum aus 
Als ſäs Heishunger in iedem Haus. 
Meph: Bitt euch! dran euch nicht weiter fehrt, 
Hier alles fic) vom Studenten nährt. 
Dod) erft, wo werdet ihr logiren? 
Das ift ein Hauptftüd! 
Student. Wolltet mid) führen 
Bin warrlid ganz ein irres Lamm. | 
Mögt gern das gute fo allzufamm, 
Mögt gern das böſe mir all vom Leib, 
Und Freyheit, auch wohl Zeitvertreib, 
Mögt aud) dabei ftudiren tief, 
Daff mirs über Kopf und Ohren lief! 
© Herr helft daff meiner Seel 
Am guten Wefen nimmer fehl. 
Mephis: trast fig. Kein Logie habt ihr? wie ihr fagt. 
Student. Hab nod nicht ’mal darnad) gefragt. 
Mein Wirthshaus nährt mich leidlich gut, 
Feines Mägpdlein drinn aufwarten thut. 








Meph: 


Student. 
Mepb: 


Student. 
Meph: 
Student. 


Meph: 
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Behüte Gott das führt euch weit! 
Caffee und Billard! Weh dem Spiel! 
Die Mägdlein ad) fie geilen viel! 
Bertrippliftreichelt eure Zeit. 

Dagegen fehn wirs leidlich gern, 

Daſſ alle Studiofi nah und fern 

Uns wenigftens einmal die Wochen 
Kommen untern Abjaz gefrodjen. 

Wil einer an unferm Speichel fich legen 
Den thun wir zu unfrer Rechten jezzen. 
Mir wird ganz greulich vorm Gefidht! 
Das ſchadt der guten Sache nicht. 

Dann forderfamft mit dem Logie 

Wüßt ich euch wohl nichts befjers bie, 
Als geht zu Frau Sprizbierlein morgen | 
Weis Studiojfos zu verforgen. 

Hats Haus von oben bis unten voll, 
Und verfteht weidlich was fie joll. 

Zwar Noes Arde war faubrer gefadt, 
Dod) ifts einmal fo hergebradit. 

Ihr zahlt was andre vor euch zahlten 
Die ihren Nahm aufs — Haus mahlten, 
Wird mir faft jo eng ums Herz herum 
Als zu Haus im Colegium. 

Euer Logie wär nun beftellt. 

Nun euren Tifch für leidlich Geld! 
Mid) dünkt bas gab fitch alle nad), 

Wer erft von Geifts Erweitrung ſprach! 
Mein Schaf! das wird euch wohl verziehn, 
Kennt nicht den Geift der Akademien. 
Der Mutter Tiih müßt ihr vergeffen, 
Klar Waffer gefdhiedne Butter frefjen. 
Statt Hopfen Keim und iung Gemiis, 
Genieffen mit Dank Brenneffeln fis, 
Sie thun einen Gänfe ftuhlgang treiben, 
Aber eben drum nicht baff befleiben, 
Hammel und Kalb führen ohne End, 
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Als wie unfers Herr Gotts Firmament. 

Doc) zahlend wird von euch ergänzt 

Was Schwärmerian vor euch geſchwänzt. 

Müſſt euren Beutel wohl verforgen, 

Beſonders feinem Freunde borgen 

Aber redlich zu allen Maalen 

Wirth, Schneider und Profeffor zahlen. 

Student. Hochwiirdger Herr das findet fic. 

Aber nun bitt ich leitet mich ! 

Mir fteht das Feld der Weisheit offen, 

Wäre gern fo grade zu geloffen, 

Aber fieht drinn fo bunt und traws 

Auch jeitwärts wüſt und troden aus. 

fyern that fich’s mir vor die Sinnen ftellen, 

Als wie ein Tempe voll frifder Quellen. 
1898-1901. In U the Student’s reply runs: 

Goll zwar ein Mediziner werden 

Doh wünſcht ich rings von aller Erden, 

Bon allem Himmel und all Natur, 

Go viel mein Geift vermögt zu faffen. 

1941. U has: Bohrt fic) einen Efel und weis nicht wie, 

2079. From this point on the scene reads in U: 

Brander Eſel! Schwein! 

Froſch Muß man mit euch nicht beydes feyn. 

Stiebel. Drey Teufel! ruht! und fingt runda! und drein geſoffen 
drein gekriſchen. Holla he! Auf! He da! 

Alten. Baumwolle her; der ſprengt uns die Ohren. 

Siebel Kann ich davor daſſ das verflucht niedrige Gewölbe ſo wieder⸗ 
ſchallt. Sing. 

Froſch. A! Tara! Tara! lara! di! — Geſtimmt iſt! Und was nun? 
[Here ll. 2090-91]. 

Brander. Pfuy ein garftig Lied! Ein politifch Lied, ein leidig Lied. 
Daukt Gott daff euch das heilige römiſche Reid nichts angeht. Wir wollen 
einen Bapft wählen. 

Froſch [ll. 2101-2]. 

Stebel Wetter und Todt. Grüs mein Liebgen! — Eine Hammel- 
mauspaftete mit geftopften dürren Eichenblättern vom Blodsberg, durd 
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einen geſchundnen Haafen mit dem Hahnenkopf überſchickt, und keinen Grus 
von der Nadtigall. Hatt fie mich nicht — Meinen Stuzbart und alle Appar: 
tinenzien hinter die Thüre geworfen wie einen ftumpfen Vejen, und das um 
— Drey Tenfel! Keinen Grus fag ich als die Fenſter eingejchmiffen ! 

Froſſch (den Krug auf den Tifa ftoffend) Ruh iegt ! — Ein neu Lied Kam: 
meraden, ein alt Lied wenn ihr wollt! — Aufgemerlt und den Rundreim 
mit gefungen. Friſch und hod) auf! [Here ll. 2126-49, but with dashes 
in place of Doctor Luther, 1. 2129] 

Stebel. Und eine hinlängliche Portion Rattenpulver der Köchin in 
die Suppe. Sch bin nit mitleidig, aber fo eine Ratte könnte einen Stein 
erbarmen. 

Brander. Selbſt Ratte! Ich mögte den Schmeerbaud) fo am Heerde 
fein Seelgen ausblafen jehn! 


Fauft, Mephiftopheles. 


Meph: Mun fda wie fie’s hier treiben! Wenn dirs gefällt, derglei- 
den Sozietät ſchaff ic) dir Nacht nächtlich. 

Fauſt Guten Abend ihr Herren. 

Alle Grofen Dank! 

Giebel Wer ift der Storcher da! 

Brander. Still! das ift was vornehmes iufognito, fie haben ie was 
unzufriednes böfes im Geſicht. 

Stiebel Pah! Kommödianten wenns hoc) fommt. 

Meph: (leiſe) Merks! den Teufel vermuthen die Kerls nie fo nah er 
ihnen immer ift. 

Froſch. Ic will ’en die Würme fchon aus der Naſe ziehn, wo fie hers 
fommen ! — Sft ber Weeg von Rippach herüber fo ſchlimm, daff ihr fo tief 
in bie Macht habt reifen müffen. 

Fauft Wir fommen den Weeg nit 

Froſch. Ich meinte etwa ihr hättet bey dem berühmten Hans drüben 
zu Mittag geipeißt. 

Fauſt. Ic kenn ihn nicht. (die andern laden). 

Froſch. Deriftvon altem Geichleht. Hat eine weitlaufige Familie. 

Meph: Bhr fend wohl feiner Bettern einer, 

Brander (leife zu Froid), Stecks ein! der verfteht den Rummel. 

Froſch. Bey Wurzen ifts fatal, da muß man fo lang auf die Fabre 
mandmal warthen, 
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Fauſt. So! 

Siebel ceife. Ste kommen aus dent Reiche man fiehts ’en an. Lafft 
fie nur erft fidel werden. — Seyd ihr Freunde von einem herzhaften Sdlud! 
Herbey mit euch. 

Meph: Immer zu. (fe ftoßen an und trinten). 

Froſch. Mun Herren ein Liedgen. Für einen Krug ein Nedgen, das ift 
billig. 

Fauſt Ich habe keine Stimme, 

Meph: Ich fing eins für mic), zwey für meinen Cammeraden, hundert 
wenn ihr wollt, wir fommen aus Spanien wo Nachts jo viel Lieder gefungen 
werden als Sterne am Himmel ftehn. 

Brander Das verbät ich mir, id) haſſe das Gellimpere, auffer wenn 
ich einen Rauſch habe, und fchlafe da die Welt untergehen dürfte. — Für 
feine Mädgen ifts jo was die nit jchlafen fonnen, und am Fenfter ftehen 
Monden Kühlung eingufuctela. 

Meph: II. 2207-8). 

Giebel Stille! Hord! Schöne Rarität! ſchöne Ciebhaberey ! 

Froſch. Nod ein mabl. 

Meph: [Il. 2211-18]. 

Siebel Wohl gemeßen! Wohl! (fie ſchlagen in ein Geladter aus) Daf 
fie nur feine Falten werfen! 

Meph: fll. 2223-40.] 

Alle ourheinander. Bravo! Bravo! Schön und trefflid)! Noch eins! 
Noch ein paar Kriige! od) et paar Lieder. 

Fauft. Meine Herren! Der Wein geht an! Geht an wie in Leipzig 
die Weine alle angehn miiffen. Dod) dündt mich thr würdet erlauben daß 
man eud) aus einem andern Faffe zapfte. 

Stiebel Habt ihr einen eignen Keller? Handelt ihr mit Weinen? 
Seid ihr vielleicht von denen Schelmen ans ’m Reid)? — 

Alten Wart ein biffgen cer ſteht auf) Ich hab fo eine Probe, ob ich 
weiter trinfen darf. (Gr madt die Augen zu und fteht eine Weile) Nun! nun! 
das Köpfgen ſchwanckt {don ! 

Stiebel Pah! eine Flafche! Ich wills vor Gott verantworten und vor 
deiner Frauen. Euren Wein! 

Fauſt. Schafft mir einen Bohrer. 

Froſch. Der Wirth hat fo ein Korbel mit Werdzeug in der Ede ftehn. 

Fauſt. (nimmt den Bohrer) Gut! Was verlangt ihr für Wein ? 
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Frofd He! 

Fauft Was für ein Gläsgen mögtet ihr trinten? Ich ſchaffs end! 

Froſch. Ge! He! So ein Glas Reiuwein ächten Nierenfteiner. 

Fauſt Gut! (er bohrt in den Tiih an Frofdens Seite) Nun ſchafft Wachs! 

Alten Da ein Kerzen ftümpfgen. 

Fauſt So! (er ftopft das Loch) Halt iezzo! — und ihr? 

Siebel Mustaten Wein! Spanifden Wein fonft keinen Tropfen. 
Sch will nur ſehn wo dA8 hinaus läufft. 

Fauſt (bohrt und verftopft) Was beliebt euch ? 

Alten Rothen Wein! Einen Franjdfden ! — Die Franzofen kann ich 
nicht leiden, fo grojen Refpedt ich vor ihren Wein hab. 

Fauft (wie oben) Nun was |dhafft ihr ? 

Brander Halt er uns fürn Narren? 

Fauſt Schnell Herr nennt einen Wein! 

Brander Todavyer dann !— Soll er doch nicht aus dem Tifche laufen. 

Fauſt Stille iunger Herr! — Nun aufgefhaut! Die Gläfer unterge- 
halten. Seder ziehe den Wachspropfen heraus! Daff aber tein Tropfen an 
die Erde fällt, fonft giebts ein Unglüd ! 

Alten PDir wirds unheimlidh. Der hat den Teufel. 

Fauſt Ausgezogen ! 

(Sie ziehn bie Pfropfen, jedem läufft ber verlangte Wein in’s Glas.) 

Fauſt Zugeftopft! Und nun verjucht! 

Stebel Wohl! trefflid) wohl! 

Alle Wohl! Majeftätiich wohl !— Willtommner Gaft 

(ſie trinfen wiederholt.) 

Meph: Sie find nun eingefdifft. 

Fauft Gehn wir! 

Meph: Moc) ein Moment. 


Alle fingen [ll. 2293-4.] (Sie trinten wiederbolt, Siebel Lafft ben Pfropf fallen, 
eB fliest auf bie Steine und wird zur Flamme bie an Stebeln hinauf lobert.) 


Giebel. Hölle und Teufel! 

Brander Zauberey! Zaubereny ! 

Fauft Sagt ids eud) nicht. (er verftopft bie Deffnung und fpridt einige 
Worte, die Flamme flieht.) 

Siebel. Herr und Catan ! — Meynt er, er dürft in ehrliche Geſellſchaft 
fid) machen und fein Hölliiches Hokuspokus treiben. 

Fauft Stille Maftichwein ! 

Stiebel, Mir Schwein! Du Velenftiel! Brüder! Schlagt ihn zufam« 
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men, Etott ihn nieder! (Ke ziehe bie Meer) Cin Zanberer ift Bogelfrey ! Nad 
den Reichsgeſetzen Vogelfrey. 
(Sie wollen über Fauſten her, ex windt, fie ſtehn in froem Erſtannen auf einmal und 
fegen einander an.) 
Siebel Was feh ih! Weinberge! 
Brander Trauben mm diefe Fahre zit. 
Alten Wie reif! wie ſchön! 
Froſch Halt das ift die ſchönſte! (fie greifen gu, triegen einanber beg dex 
Rafen, und heben bie Meffer) 
Fant Halt! — Geht und fchlaft enren Rauſch aus ! 
(Fanft und Meph : ab. Es gehen ihnen die Augen auf, fie fahren mit Gefdrey and einanber.) 
Siebel Meine Rafe! War das deine Raje? Waren das die Trauben? 
Wo ift er? 
Brander Fort! Es war der Teufel jelbft. 
Froſch Ich Hab ihn auf einem Kaffe hinaus reiten ſehn. 
Alten Haftdn! Da ift gewiß auf dem Mardt nit fider — Wie fom- 
men wir nad Haufe. ° 
Brander Giebel geh zu erft! 
Siebel Ken Rarr. 
Froſch. Kommt wir weden die Häfcher ımterm Rathaus, für ein 
Zrindgeld thun die wohl ihre Schuldigkeit. Fort! 
Siebel Sollte wohl der Wein noch laufen. (er vifitirt die Pfropfen.) 
Alten Bildt dirs nicht ein! Troden wie Holz! 
Froſch Fort ihr Burfche! Fort! cate ab.) 
2609-10. U has: 
Das ift ein herrlich fchönes Kind 
Die hat was in mir angezündt. 
2674-77. U has: 
Er thut als wär er ein Fürften Sohn 
Hätt Luzifer fo ein Duzzend Prinzen 
Die follten ihm {don was vermiingen 
Am Ende friegt’ er eine Commiffion. 
2735-6. U has: 
Sh fag euch es find Sachen drein 
Um eine Fürftin zu gewinnen, 
2760-64. Cf. note. 
2785. U has: Was Gudgud mag dadrinne fein? 
2814. Between this and 1. 281 5U.has: 
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Hätt einer and) Engelsblut im Leibe, 
Er würde da zum Heerings Weibe.. 
3031-2. U has: 
Fauſt. Sie iſt mir lieb. 
Meph: Dod gehts nicht ganz umfunft, 
Eine Gunft tft werth der andern Gunft. 
3346-7. U has: J 
Das durch erſchüttern durcherwarmen ? 
Verdrängt es dieſe Seelen Noth. 
3483. U has: . 
G8 ift ein Kauz wie’s mehr nod geben. 
3775+. The heading is in U: Dom. Erequien der Mutter Gretgens, 
@retgen alle Verwandte. Amt, Orgel und Gefang Böſer Geift hinter 
Gretgen. 
3780. U has: Deinen Gebeten nachlallteſt. 
3791-2. U. has: 
Schlägt da nicht quillend fchon, 
Brandſchande Maalgeburt ! 
4405-612. The text of this scene reads in U: 


Kerter. 

Fant mit einem Bund Schlüffel und einer Lampe an einem eifernen Türgen. 

G8 fafft mid langft verwohnter Schauer. Inneres Grauen der Menſch⸗ 
heit. Hier! Hier! — Auf! — Dein Bagen zögert den Godt heran. 

(er fafft das Schloſſ es fingt inwendig.) [ll. 4412-20.] 

5 au ſt (ittert wantt ermannt fic und fließt auf, er hört bie Ketten irren und das 
Stroh raufden.) 

Margaret he (fi verbergend auf ibrem Lager.) Weh! Weh! fie kommen. 
Bittrer Todt ! 

Hau ft deifey Stil! Ich komme dich zu befreyn. (erfafit ihre Ketten fie auf. 
zuſchliefſen) 

Marg: (wehrend) Weg! Um Mitternacht! Hencker iſt dir's morgen 
frühe nicht zeitig gnug. 

Fauſt Laſſ! 

Marg: (walgt fi vor ibn bin) Erbarme did) mein und laß mich leben! 
Ich bin fo tung, fo tung, und zwar ſchön und bin ein armes iunges Mädgen. 
Sieh nur einmal die Blumen an, fieh nur einmal die Kron. Erbarme did 
mein! Was hab id) dir gethan? Hab dich mein Tage nicht gefehn. 
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Faunft. Cie verirrt und ich vermags nicht. 

Marg: Eich das Kind! Mufi ich’s doch trainfen. Da hatt ich's eben! 
Da! Ich habs geträndt! Eie nahmen mirs, und jagen ich hab e8 umgebracht, 
und fingen Siedger auf mid! — Es ift nit wahr — es ift ein Margen das 
ſich jo endigt, es ift nicht auf mid dag Sie’s fingen. 

Haufl (der fi zu ihr hinwirit) Gretgen ! 

Margr: (vie fi aufreist) Mo ifter! Ic bab ihn rufen hören! er rief 
Gretgen! Errief mir! Wo iſt er! Ad durch all das Heulen und Zähn- 
Happen erfenn id) ihn, er ruft mir: Gretgen! (Sid vor ihm nieberwerfenb) 
Mann! Mann! Gieb mir ihn {chaff mir ihn! Wo ift er! 

Fa n ſt (erfafit fie wütend um den Hals) Meine Liebe! Meine Liebe! 

Margr: (findt ihr Haupt in feinen Schoos verbergenb) 

Fauſt Auf meine Liebe! Dein Mörder wird dein VBefreyer. Auf! — 
(Ex ſchliefft über ihrer Betäubung die Arm Kette auf) Komm, wir entgehen dem 
jhrödlihen Schichſaal. 

Margr (angelehnt) Küffe mid! Küffe mid ! 

Fauſt Zaufendmal! Nur eile Gretgen eile! 

Margr: Küfle mid! Kaunf du nicht mehr füflen? Wie! Was! 
Bift mein Heinrich und haft’s Küffen verlernt! Wie fonft ein ganzer Him- 
mel mit deiner Umarmung gewaltig über mich eindrang. Wie du küſſteſt 
al8 wollteft du mich in wolliiftigem Lod erftiden. Heinrich küſſe mid, fonft 
küſſ ich Dich (fie faut ign an) Weh! deine Lippen find falt! Todt! Antworten 
nicht! 

Fauft Folge mir, ich herze did) mit taufendfader Glut. Nur folge mir. 

Margr: (Sie fest fi und bleibt eine Zeitlang fille) Heinrich bift du’s? 

Fanft Jd bin’s. Komm mit. 

Marg: Ic begreiffs nicht! Du? Die Feffelu los! Befreyſt mid. 
Wen befreyft du? Weift du’s? 

Kauf. Komm! Komm! 

Margr: Meine Mutter hab id) umgebradt! Mein Kind hab ic 
erträndt. Dein Rind! Heinrich! — Grofer Gott im Himmel foll das fein 
Traum feyn! deine Hand Heinrih ! — Sie ift feucht — Wiſche fie ab ich 
bitte did)! Es ift Blut dran — Stede den Degen ein! Mein Kopf ift verrüdt. 

Kauf. Du bringft mid um. 

Margr: Nein du follit überbleiben, überbleiben von allen. Wer 
forgte für bie Gräber! Go in eine Reihe ich bitte dich, neben die Mutter 
den Bruder dal Mich dahin und mein Kleines an die rechte Bruft. Gieb 
mir die Hand drauf du bift mein Heinrich, 
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Faw ft (will fie weg ziehen) Fühlſt du mid! Hörft du mid! komm id 
bins ich befreve did). 

Margr: Da hinaus, 

Fauft Freybeit! 

Margr: Da hinaus! Nicht um die Welt, Iſt das Grab draus, 
fomm! Lauert der Todt! fomm. Bon hier in’8 ewige Rube Bett weiter 
nicht einen Schritt. Ach Heinrich könnt ich mit dir in alle Welt, 

Fauſt. Der Kerker ift offen fäume nicht. 

Margr: Sie lauren auf mid an der Strafe am Wald. 

Fauf. Hinaus! Hinaus! 

Margr: Ums Leben nicht — Siehft du's zappeln! Nette den armen 
Wurm er zappelt nod)! — Fort! geihmwind! Nur übern Steg, gerad in 
Wald hinein links am Teich wo die Plante fteht. Fort! rette! rette! 

Fauſt Nette! Nette did! 

Margr: Waren wir nur den Berg vorbey, da fizzt meine Mutter auf 
einem Stein und wadelt mit bem Kopf! Sie windt nicht fie nickt nicht, ihr 
Kopf tft ihr ſchweer. Sie follt fchlafen daß wir könnten wachen und uns 
freuen beyſammen. 

au ft (ergreift fie und will fle wegtragen) 

Margr: Ich fchreve laut, laut daff alles erwacht. 

Fauft Der Tag graut. O Liebgen! Liebgen! 

Margr: Tag! Es wird Tag! Der legte Tag! Der Hochzeit 
Tag! — Gags niemand dbaff du die Nacht vorher bey Gretgen warft. — 
Mein Kränzgen! — Wir jehn uns wieder! — Hörft du die Bürger jchlür- 
pfen nur über die Gaffer! Hörft du! Kein lautes Wort. Die Glode 
ruft! — Krad das Stäbgen bricht! — Cs zudt in iedem Naden die Schärfe 
bie nach meinem zudt! — Die Glode hör, 

Meph: erigeint. Auf oder ihr feyd verlohren, meine Pferde ſchaudern, 
der Morgen dämmert auf, 

Marg: Der! der! Laff ihn Ichie ihn fort! Der will mid! Nein! 
Mein! Gericht Gottes komm über mid), dein bin ich! rette mich! Nimmer 
nimmermehr! Auf ewig lebe wohl. Leb wohl Heinrich. 

Fauft fieumfafiend. Ich laffe dich nicht! 

Margr. Ihr heiligen Engel bewahret meine Seele — mir grauts vor 
dir Heinrich. 

Meph: Sie ift gerichtet! (er verſchwindet mit Fauft, bie Thüre raffelt zu man 
bört verballend) Heinrich! Heinrich ! 
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SUPPLEMENTARY CITATIONS AND COMMENTS. 


377-9. Paracelsus writes thus of magic: Magia ift an ihr felbft bie 
verborgenite Kunſt und größte Weisheit übernatürlicher Dinge auf Erben; 
und was menjchlicher Vernunft unmöglich zu erfahren und zu ergründen iſt, 
das mag durd) die Kunft Magia erfahren und ergründet werden. — As this 
passage is quoted in Arnold's Kirchen- und Ketserhistorien it may well 
have fallen under Goethe's eye. 

392-6. One is reminded here of Goethe’s tribute to Ossian in Werther 
(Werke, XIX., 124): Welch eine Welt, in die der Herrliche mich führt! Zu 
wandern über bie Heide, umfauft vom Sturmwinde, der in Dampfenden Nebeln 
die Geifter der Vater im Dammernden Lichte des Mondes hinführt. Zu hören 
vom Gebirge her im Gebrülle des Waldſtroms halbverwehtes Achzen der 
Geifter aus ihren Höhlen u. |. w. 

422-5. The doctrine of the ‘ cabbalists’ was that each heavenly body, 
including the earth, was controlled by a spirit, and that these spirits form 
an interconnected hierarchy of ‘ correspondences’: they ‘correspond ’ with 
one another and also with men. By natural magic, which was conceived 
not as a sinful black art, but as the highest kind of science, a man’s na- 
ture could be so exalted and illuminated that he could not only converse 
with these spirits, but could become like them and understand the whole 
system of things by direct cognition. But this wonderful power could 
not be attained by reasoning or ‘dry reflection’; it was a matter of ‘divine 
compassion,’ of strengthening the vis imaginationis. Swedenborg writes 
in the Arcana Coelestia : Inde est quod non solum omnia et singula apud 
hominem correspondeant, sed etiam omnia et singula in universo: ipse sol 
correspondet, et quoque luna, nam in coelo est dominus sol et quoque 
luna... . quia correspondentia est cumprimis hominis cum coelo, et per 
coelum cum Domino. Another passage of the same work runs: Quia ex 

(361) 
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divina Domini misericordia mihi aperta sunt interiora et ita loqui datum 
est cum illis qui in altera vita..... Locutus sum cum spiritibus et angelis. 

442-6. Scherer, Aus Goethes Frühzeit, p. 71 ff., argues that the ‘ wise 
man’ is Herder, whose Alteste Urkunde (1774) contains a rhapsodical 
account of the influence of the dawn-cult among primitive races. ‘Come 
forth, young man,’ says Herder, ‘into the open fields and give heed. The 
most ancient, most glorious revelation of God appears to thee every 
morning as a fact.’ Witkowski notes that the dawn plays a röle in the 
Faust-legend, since we read in C. M. that Faust, wenn die Sonne früh 
Morgens aufgienge, das fogenannte Crepusculum matutinum gebrauchte. 
But. Goethe’s Faust is operating successfully in the middle of the night. 
We can then hardly suppose him to conclude, as the essence of wis- 
dom, that the dawn is the only time, or even the best time, for a 
spirit-revelation. In that case we should expect him to wait until morn- 
ing. It is obviously better to take Morgenroth figuratively as the morning- 
dawn of a better insight, a higher wisdom. 

The case for Swedenborg is most fully stated by Morris, Goethe-Studten, 
I2., p. 13 ff., who finds this whole passage to be saturated with Sweden- 
borgianism. The citations show many striking parallels. Swedenborg 
is continually ‘talking’ with spirits and about them. Planetary spirits 
appear to him as bright flames which change to birds and flit about 
his head. They exercise a ‘species of suction or attraction’ (speciem 
suctionis seu attractionis), which causes local pain. It will be noticed 
that Goethe reverses the direction of the force and makes Faust ‘suck’ 
at the sphere of the Earth-Spirit. Swedenborg’s spirits ‘ wander through 
the universe.’ They talk with men, as with one another, by immediate 
transference of ideas. In heaven they live in a ‘ state of peace,’ which is 
the celestial counterpart of the terrestrial dawn. So the dawn is for 
Swedenborg, says Morris, ‘a symbol of the highest, holiest, most inef- 
fable.’ 

All this makes a strong case for Swedenborg in Faust, especially when 
we know that Goethe in his youth was considerably interested in the 
Swedish ghost-seer. On the other hand, it should not be forgotten that 
Swedenborg’s spiritistic ideas did not originate with him, and that simi- 
lar conceptions can be found in older writers who were either certainly 
or probably known to Goethe. 
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447-53. For the beneficent Himmelöfräfte that ascend and descend 
Goethe may have been indebted to Van Helmont’s Paradoxaldiscurse 
oder Ungemeine Meinungen von dem Macrocosmo und Microcosmo (1691), 
who says, as quoted by Witkowski: Diefer Weg ift fein andrer, fann auch 
fein ander fein, als welcher durch Sacobs Leiter vorgeftellet worden: Denn 
gleicherweife wie auff derjelben die Engel Gottes auff und nieder fteigen, alfo 
fteigen bie wefentlichen lebendigen Rrafte oder geiftlichen Leiber der bimmlijchen 
Lichter unablaplich von oben herab durch die ätherische Luft zu dicfer unteren 
Welt, als von dem Haupt zu den Füßen ; und hernad, wenn fie ihre Aus: 
würfung vollbracht, fo fteigen fie zu ihrem eignen Nuß und Verbefferung 
wieber von unten aufwärts zu dem Haupt, mit demfelbigen wieder vereiniget. 
.... Und diefes Auff: und Niederfteigen der himmlifchen Kräfte, und die 
ftetige Verbefferung und Berberrlichung, die daran henget und darvon her: 
fommt, webret und beharret ohn Unterlaß, und muß nothwendig alfo thun. 

As to the perplexing ‘golden vessels’ (1. 450), Goebel quotes a passage 
from J. P. Faber’s Chymische Schriften (1713), in which the author de- 
scribes the wonderful character of the Gumer ober Becher in which the 
alchemists prepare the philosopher's stone: tiefer Eymer ift aud) dag 
Licht der Natur, welches in ber Höhe fublimierct worden aus ver erften 
Materie ver Welt... . . weßwegen fie denen Ländern eine ſehr große Feuch⸗ 
tigkeit, folglich eine große Fruchtbarkeit und einen Überfluß von allerhand 
Früchten mittheilen. This is certainly suggestive for the fegenduftende 
Schwingen. 

"459+. Just how the triangular relation between the Earth-Spirit, 
Faust, and Mephistopheles was conceived by Goethe in his early musings 
has been the subject of endless discussion; see Bibliography under VI. 
The problem is still further complicated by the later introduction of the 
Lord in the Prologue, who must of course be understood as overseeing 
and directing all that happens. Probably the original idea was somewhat 
as follows. Faust dreams of a spiritual new-birth by means of natural 
magic. To this end he must ‘be like,’ must ‘comprehend,’ the being 
with whom he presumes to speak as one spirit to another. But the 
Earth-Spirit, whom he succeeds in evoking, is too great for him. Only 
by the largest experience can he comprehend a being who knows and 
does all things terrestrial. Thus far, however, Faust has had experience 
only of books and dust and dead men’s bones. Hence, the Spirit can 
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only repel Faust’s presumptuous advances. Yet he is not unkindly dis- 
posed, and hence sends a subordinate spirit whom Faust cam compre- 
hend, and by whose aid he may find out what the world is really like. 

Just how Goethe intended to end this experience-drama, directed by 
the Earth-Spirit through the agency of Mephistopheles, can not now be 
definitely made out. We can hardly avoid supposing, however, that at 
the end of Faust’s earthly life the Earth-Spirit was in some way to reap- 
pear and pass judgment on his strivings; perhaps to speak of him be- 
nignly as one who had exhausted the possibilities of a carnal existence 
and was therefore fit to pass on to the higher life of an incorporeal 
being. This, however, is sheer guess-work. What is plain is that Goethe’s 
early conception had little to do with traditionary notions of God and 
the Devil, of heaven and hell. As time passed Goethe drifted away 
from the spiritistic ideas that had possessed him in his youth. His mys- 
tic cabbalism came to seem unreal and unfruitful. A passion for ‘clear- 
ness’ took hold of him. And so it came about that he dropped his 
original plan, whatever it may have been, and decided to let his drama 
rest on the more solid ground of tradition. 

1112. In Bekker’s Bezauberte Welt, a book known to have been in 
Goethe’s hands in February, 1801, he may have read of the Manichzans 
Sie halten gar dafür, daß jeder Menjch zwei Seelen habe, deren eine allegeit 
wieder Die andere ftreite. But the two-souls theory is found in Xenophon’s 
Cyropedia and in several modern writers. Cf. Pniower, G.-J. XVI, 165. 

1118 fl. G@eifter in ber Luft. Goethe appears to have got his spirit- 
lore mainly from the Pfitzer Faust-book, which he drew from the 
Weimar library in 1801. Pfitzer, p. 193 of Keller’s reprint, tells how 
‘the devil’s kingdom extends toward the east, the south, the west and 
the north.” The spirits wohnen gemeiniglich ‘unter dem ſchwarzen Gewülcke 
und büfterer Luft, vermengen fic) nicht felten unter die Donner, Blig und 
Ungewitter, und erwarten, wenn e8 ihnen Gott verhenget, damit fie folches 
Geſchoß zu einem und andern Verderben abgehen laſſen. They also richten 
qiftige Nebel, Neiffen und anderes an, da Seuchen und Krankheiten entitehen. 
On p. 250 ff. there is more about them. Pfitzer argues that it is possible 
for magicians to be carried through the air by evil spirits, and tells how 
Faust himself once bore three men to Munich, the vehicle being a magic 
mantle. It may be added that Bekker (see note above) also has much 
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to say of air-spirits. He describes them, quoting Plutarch, as filling the 
world and acting as mediators between men and gods — warum fie aud 
zwiſchen Himmel und Erde, nemlich wie gefagt wird, in der Luft. und alfo 
zwiſchen ben himmlischen Göttern und den irdifchen Menfchen gefeget find. 

1347. The cabbalists conceived of man, the microcosm, as a reflex 
on a small scale of the macrocosm. Welling observes daß alfo ver 
Menſch, die Feine Welt, die einzige Verjammlung ift diefes ganzen Univerfi, 
der großen Welt, darinnen alle ihre Ausgeburten, fo ungablbare Formen und 
Geftalten, wiederum vereiniget zujammenfommen. 

3756-61. An old city ordinance of Frankfurt, reprinted in 1765 and 
known to have been read by Goethe, runs: Es follen aud) bie gemeinen 
armen dirnen und fult offent. bulerin in biefer ftabt feine gülbener oder vergülte 
fetten, auch feinen fammet, atli8 und bamaffer.... tragen, aud) in ber 
firche in keinem ftule fteen. 

3835-4222. For the orgies of the Blocksberg Goethe drew on certain 

books from the literature of witch- and devil-lore — books in which gross 
superstition fairly outdoes itself in filthy imaginings. This literature, so 
far as itis known to have been used by Goethe, is conveniently reviewed 
by Witkowski in Die Walpurgisnacht im ersten Teile von Goethes Faust, 
"Leipzig, 1894. The more important of these literary sources were, it 
would seem, two works of J. Praetorius, namely, Anthropodemus Plu- 
tonicus (1666), and Blockes-Berges-Verrichtung (1668), and Francisci’s 
Hollischer Proteus (1708). From Praetorius came the ‘red mouse’ of 
l. 4179, the seductive Buhltenfelin Lilith, Adam’s first wife (ll. 4119 ff.), 
and the will-o’-the-wisp as talking minion of the devil (ll. 3855 ff.). 
Praetorius also tells of the salve used by witches, of the vehicles on 
which they ride to the Brocken (ll. 4008 ff.), and of their lewd dances. He 
remarks further on the greater appetency of women for evil (ll. 3980 ff.), 
and mentions a ‘theater ’ as one of the lures of the witches’ sabbath. In 
Francisci Goethe found additional matter about Lilith and the will-o’- 
the-wisp, observations on the malodorous lascivious goat-devil, and the 
idea of a phantom with a bloody line about the neck — eine rothe Roral- 
len-Schnur von Blut — signifying decapitation. 

These are but examples. To give more is the less necessary because, 
unlike the original works, Witkowski’s booklet is easily accessible. 
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